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Bruce,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  414,  604. 
Burrage.  Miss  F.  E.,  512. 
Buckley,  Dr.  Sarah,  118. 
Bunker.  Mrs.   F.   R.,   29,  811. 
Bush.   Miss  C.   E..  80.  126.   208.   226,   818. 
Bushee.   Miss  Alice  H.,    127. 
Bushnell.  Miss  Ruth  M..  127. 

Caldwell.  Mrs.  S.  L.,  464. 
Cammack,  Dr.  8.  L.,  481. 
Campbell.  Miss  E.  B.,  140.  141,  264.  407. 

426.   428.   512. 
Campbell,  Miss  Madeline,   153.   414. 
Carey.  Mrs.  E.  F..  80,  284. 
Cary,  Mrs.   Otis,    29. 
Carrington,  Mrs.  T.  S.,  612. 
Case,  Mrs.  H.  E.  B.,  820. 
Case.  Miss   Lucy  E.,  78,   167,   168,   492. 
Chambers,  Miss  E.  M.,  169,  176,  429. 
Chambers,  Mrs.  Robert,  460,  612. 
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Chandler.  MlflB  Helen  B.,  15,  289,  867. 

Chandler,  Mra.  H.   S..  109,  866. 

Chann<m,  Mrs.  L  M.,  820.  619. 

Chapin.  Mi88  Abble  G.,  66,  79. 

Chittenden,  Miss  C.  £3.,  225.  235,  621. 

ChrlaUe,  Mrs.    T.   D..   176. 

Clark.   Mrs.    A.    W.,    127,   414. 

Clark;  Mrs.  C.  A..   657. 

Clark«  Mrs.  C.  E.,  556. 

Clark.  Mrs.  H.  G.,   4. 

Clark.  Mrs.   W.   P..  272. 

CkMSon.  Miss  Sarah  A.,  142. 

Cofflng.  Mrs.   J.   L...   239. 

Colby.  Miss  A.  M..  78.  167,  492. 

Cole.  Miss  H.  L...  272. 

Cole.  Mrs.   R.  M.,  127. 

Cooper,  Miss  Isabel,  127. 

Corbin.  Mrs.  P.  L...  819.   626. 

Cowles.  Mrs.  A.  B..  28.  149.  201,  889,  890. 

Cozad,  Miss  Gertrude,  118,  888. 

Crawford,  Mrs.  L.  S.,  666. 

Cull.  Miss  P.  L.,  241,  888,   611. 

Currie.  Mrs.  Amy  J.,  101,  278. 

Curr.  I>r.  I.  H.,  819. 

Curtis.  Mrs.  W.  L,.,  407,  667. 

Cushman,  Miss  E.   D.,   464. 

Daniels.  Biiss  M.  B.,  18,  80.  887. 
Daniels,  Miss  M.  L.,  65,  79,  469.  470,  488. 

492. 
Dauffhaday,  Miss  A.,  15,  568. 
Davis.  Mrs.  J.  D..  30.  112,  529. 
De  Forest,  Miss  C.  B.,  80. 
De  Forest.  Mrs.  L  H.,  868.  557. 
Denton.  Miss  M.  F..  825. 
Dewey.  Miss  Dlantha,  126,  540. 
Dewey,  Mrs.  S.  S..  126,  209,  886.  527. 
Dickson,  Mrs.  J.  H..  319. 
Dodd.  Miss  I.   F.,  468. 
DoJd,  Mrs.   W.   S.,   466. 
Dorward.   Mrs.    F.   A.,   28. 
Dudley.  Miss  Julia.   112. 
Dunning.  Mrs.  M  D.,  80,  511. 
Dwlfl^t.  Miss  A.  S.,  488,  464. 

BB,ton.   Mrs.    Gertrude   C,    484. 
Bdwards,  Mrs.  M   K.,   28,  848. 
£aUs,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  887,  617,  518.  567. 
Elmer.  Mrs.   T.   A.,   612. 
SHwood.  Mm.  W.  P.,  867. 
Ely.  Miss  Charlotte.  127,  606. 
Etaierleh,  Mrs.  R.  8.  M.,  126.  886. 
Bwinr.  Ifiri.  C.  B.,  454. 


Falrbank,  Mrs.  Edward,  414. 

Famham,  Miss  Laura,  165,  566. 

Fay.  Mrs.  W.  B.,  140.  264.  406,  612. 

Fenenera,  Miss  Agrnes,  126,  285,  886,  688. 

Fletcher,   Miss.   333. 

Foote.   Miss  M.  M.,  284. 

Foreman,    Miss  Lucile,    174. 

Fobs.  Miss  Ida  C,  193,   820,  888,  '887. 

Fowle,  Mrs.  J.  L..,  512. 

Fowle,  Miss  Mary  C,  241,  837,  886,  666. 

Fowler.  Miss  Esther  B.,  416,   481. 

Frost,   Miss  C.  E.,   29,   433,  529. 

Fuller,  Mrs.  A.,  174. 

Fuller,  Mrs.  C.  C,  821,  676. 

Gait,  Mrs.  H.  8.,  79. 

Gardner,  Mrs.  G.  M..  225. 

Garretson,  Misa  E.  M..  2.  3,  148,  225,  62t 

Getchell,  Mrs.  D.  K..  512. 

Gilson,  Miss  H.  J.,  193,  290,  821,  529.  578. 

Gleason,  Miss  Alice,  82.  611. 

Goodenouffh,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  29,  165. 

Goodrich,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  78. 

Gordon.  Miss  Annie  E..  175,  260,  879,  892. 

Gordon.  Mrs.  A.  H..  80. 

Gordon,   Miss   Jean   P..   49,   414. 

Graf.  Miss  J.  L..  126,  286,  836,  461,  627. 

G'raffam,  Miss  M.  K,  136,  555. 

Grant,  Miss  C.  F.,  61,  174,  269. 

Gray,   Mrs.   Thomas.   820. 

Green,  Mrs.   D.  C.  29,   186. 

Green,  Miss  Julia  E.,  529,  580. 

Green,   Mrs.    J.    K.,    464. 

Grieve,  Dr.  Louise  H.,  414. 

Griffith,  Miss  Gwen.  463. 

Grlswold.  Miss  F.   E.,   435,  657. 

Gulick,    Mrs.    A.    G'.,    127. 

Gu«ck,   Miss  Julia  A.  B.,  6,   8,  9,  656. 

Gulick,  Mrs.   S.   L.,  558. 

Hager,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  367. 
Hahn.  Mrs.   T.  F.,   511. 
Hall.   Miss  Alice  U.,   224,    235. 
Halsey,   Miss  C.   P.,  464. 
Hamilton,    Dr.   C.   P.,    62.   174,   891. 
Hammond,  Miss  M.  L..  115.  435.  611.  484. 
Hance,    Miss   G.    R.,    51. 
Harding.  Mrs.  E.  p.,  71,  414,  481. 
Harding.  Miss  M.  *B.,  416,  481. 
Hartt,  Miss  F.  E.,  49,  70,  71,  121,  414. 
Hartwell,  Miss  E.  8.,  225,  286,  888. 
Hartwell,   Mrs.   H.   L..  226,  498. 
Haskell,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  273. 
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Haskell.  Mrs.  H.  C,  272,  405. 

HastinflTS,  Mrs.  R.  C.  819. 

Hazen,  Mrs.  H.  C,  366,  529.  630. 

Heebner.  Miss  F.  K.,  189.  819.  526. 

Hemingway.  Mrs.  W.  A..  819.  524.  526. 

Herrick.    Mrs.    D.    S..    866. 

Herrlck,  Mrs.   G.   F.,  464. 

Hess.  Dr.  Meda.  288.  240. 

Hodous,   Mrs.   Liewls,    226. 

Holbrook,  Dr.  M.  A..  2.  80. 

Hoi  way.  Mra  T.  T.,  273. 

Hoppin.  Miss  Jessie  R.,  21.  320.  519. 

House.  Mrs.   J.   H..   278. 

Howe.  Miss  Annie  E.,  112.  114.  883. 

Howland.    Mrs.    John,   611. 

Howland.  Miss  S.  R..  72.  819. 

Hoyt.  Miss  O.   S..   80,  187. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.   G.   H..   89,  225.   285.   826. 

374.   440,    441. 
Hume.    Mrs.    Edw.    8.,    418. 
Hume,  Mrs.  Robert,  414. 
Hume,  Dr.  Ruth,  49,  163,  414. 
Hunsberger,  Mrs.  B.  K..  418. 
Huntington.  Miss  T.  L..   80,  290. 

Ingram,    Mrs.   J.   H.,   66,   79. 
Ireland.  Miss  L.  L.,  29. 
Irwin,  Mrs.  H.  M.,   134,   464. 

Jagnow,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  320. 

Jamison,  Mrs.  L».  H.,  511. 

Jeffrey.  Mrs.  F.  E.,  366. 

Jenkins,   Miss  H.    D.,   290,   468. 

Jillson.  Miss  J.  L..,  166.   464. 

Jones,  Miss  Anna  B.,  280.  464. 

Jones,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  366. 

Jono5f.  Miss  Laura  N.,  188.  226,  268.  279. 

Judson.  Miss  Cornelia,   264,  558. 

Judson.  Miss  8.  P..  70,  121.  416. 

Karmaker,   Dr.   G..   414. 

King.  Mrs.  Thomas,  821. 

Kinnear,   Mrs.   H.   N.,  226. 

Kinney.  Miss  M.  E..  117.  165,  886.  555. 

Knapp,  Mrs.  G.  P..  80. 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  W.  T..  820. 

Learned.  Mrs.  D.  W..  29. 

Lee,  Mrs.  H.  H..  80T.  888. 

Lee,  Mrs.  L.   C,  176.  260. 

Leroy.   Mrs.  A.   E..  28,  608. 

Lindley.  Miss  Martha.  18.  29. 

Long,  Miss  M.  F.,  116.  116.  805.  484.  611. 


Lord,  Miss  Agnes  M..  127.  433. 
Loughrldge,  Miss  S.   N.,   464. 
Lyon,  Miss  Lucia  E.,  164,   189,   226.   61' 
566. 

MacLachlan.  Mrs.   A.,  464. 
Malcolm,  Mrs.,  29. 
MaJtbie,  Miss  E.  T.,  272. 
Marden,  Mrs.  Etta  D.,  464. 
Mathews,  Miss  Octavia  W.,  241,  511. 
Matthews,  Miss  M.   L.,    272.    437. 
Marsh,  Mrs.  G.  D.,   272,  408. 
MarUn,  Mrs.  J.  C,  175.  240. 
Maxwell.    Mrs.,    503. 
McCallum,  Miss  Emily,  464. 
McCallum,   Mrs.    F.    W.,   175. 
McCann,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  79. 
McCorJ,  Mrs.    J.   B.,   29,    603. 
McLaren.  Miss  G.  M.,  127,  214,  257,  443. 
McNaughton,   Mrs.   J.   P.,   464. 
Melville,  The  Misses,  273. 
Melville,  Miss  Margaret,  405. 
Merrill,   Mrs.    Isabel    T.,   174,    458. 
Millard.   Miss  Annie  L.,  242,    243,   414. 
Miller,  Mrs.  John  X.,   367. 
Mills.    Miss  Minnie    B.,    511. 
Miner,  Miss  Luella,  355. 
Moreley,  Miss  Lucy  H..  174. 
Morrison,  Miss  May,  119,  127. 
Moulton.  Miss  M.  E.,  415,  425. 

Ncipp.  Mrs.  H.  A..  140,  254,  406,  426,  42! 
Nelson,  Mrs.  Jean  E.,  314,   367,  457,   451 
Newell,  Mrs.  H.   B.,  557. 
Newton,  Miss  Ella  J.,  224,  235. 
Norton,  Miss  Susan  R.,  127. 
Noyes,  Miss  Bessie  B.,  289,  367. 
Nugent,  Miss  Belle,  414. 

Olds.  Mrs.  C.  B..  557. 

Page,  Miss  Mary  L.,  127,  385. 
Palmer,  Miss  A.  A..  193.  320,  882. 
Parker.  Dr.  Harriet  E.,  237,  367.  431,  43J 
Parmellee.  Miss  H.  F.,  557. 
Parmelee,   Mrs.  Frances,   383. 
Partridge.  Mrs.  E.  C.  136,  556. 
Paton.  Miss  Julia  B..  463. 
Patrick,  Miss  M.  M.,  337,  463. 
Payne.  Miss  Jessie  E..  79.  454.  475.  61i 

622. 
Peck.  Mrs.  A.  C.  87. 
Pedley.  Mrs.  H..  657. 
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Pe«t,  Mrs.  Is.  P..  226. 

Peet,  Mrs.  W.  W..   464. 

Perkins.  Mrs.  H.  P.,  226.  261. 

Perry,  Mrs.  H.  T..  556. 

Pettee.  Mrs.  J.  H.,  219.  802.  666. 

Pixley.  Miss.  28. 

Phelps.  Miss  Fidelia.  28.  206.  842.  604. 

Piatt.  Miss  M.  v..  80.  312,  470.  505.   511. 

Pohl.  Miss  Use  C.   464. 

Poole.  Miss  M.  B..  208. 

Porter.  Mrs.  H.  D..  272. 

Porter.  Mrs.  J.  S..  127. 

Porter.  Miss  M.  H..  79.  507.  618. 

Power.   Miss  H.  G..  185.  612.  556. 

Prescott,  Miss  Ellen  O..   611. 

Price.   Miss  M.  E..  28.   206. 

Prime.  Miss  Ida  W.,  463. 

Proctor.  Miss  Myra.   124. 

Qulckenden.  Miss  C.  S..  285.  429. 

Ransom.  Mrs.  C.  N..  28.  810. 
Raynolds.  Mrs.  M.  W..  17,  127.  218. 
Redlck,    Miss    E.   C.   266.    278.    881.    407. 

429. 
Reed.  Miss  Bertha  P..  79.  162.  861. 
Rice.  Miss  Nina  E..  184.  656. 
Rife,  Mrs.  C.  F..  619. 
Riggs.  Mrs.  Annie  T..  80. 
Riggs.  Mrs.  Edward.  611. 
R1«KS.  Miss  M.  W..  241.  470.  556. 
Roberts.  Mrs.  J.  H..  226. 
Robinson.  Mrs.  Im  M.,  198. 
Root,  Miss  H.  I..  72.  819. 
Root.  Miss  M.  M..  867. 
Rowland.  Mrs.  O.  M..  668. 
Russell.  Miss  Nellie  N..  79.  162.  187.  287. 

853.  354.  500.  528.  526. 

Sanders.  Mrs.  W.  H..  189.  140.  141.  512. 

Schneider.  Mrs.  S.  M..  81.  196. 

Scott,  Mrs.  T.  B..  819. 

Searle,  Miss  S.  A..  80. 

Seibert.  Miss  Alice  E..  289.  837.  885.  508. 

Shattuck.  Miss  Corlnna.  174.  572. 

Sheffield.  Mrs.  D.  Z..  79. 

Sibley.  Mrs.  Minnie  L..  414. 

Smith.   Miss  Alice  H..  820. 

Smith.   Mrs.   A.  H..  41.   68,   95,   100.   272. 

887.  897.  456.   617.  567. 
Smith.   Dr.  Emily  D..  225,   288. 
Smith.  Mrs.  E.  H..  226. 
Smith.   Mrs.  James.  121.   414. 


I       Smith,  Mrs.  Judso.i.   146. 

Smith.  Miss  Laura  C.  289,  529. 

Smith.  Mrs.  Walter  P..  9. 
I        Smith.  Mrs.   Sarah  S..  512. 

Soothill.   Mrs.    W.    E..    48. 

Spragrue.  Mrs.  W.  P..  226.  454. 

Stanley.  Mrs.  C.  A.,   226.  518. 

Stanley.  Miss  Mary,  478. 

Stapleton.  Dr.  Ida  S..  127. 

Stelle.  Mrs.  W.  B.,  79. 

Stephenson.  Dr.  Eleanor,  49,  153.  414. 

Stlmpson.  Miss  Sarah,  139.  140.  141,  262. 
289.  426.   512. 

Stlmson.  Mrs.  M.  L...  320. 

Stone.  Miss  Ellen  M..,  645. 

Stover,  Mrs.  W.  M..  254.  273.  406. 

Stryker,  Dr.   Minnie.   226.   285. 

Swift.  Miss  Eva.  867. 

Talcott.  Miss  Eliza.  30,  73,  113.  888. 

Tallman.  Dr.  Susan  D..  478.  517.  518.  666. 

Taylor.  Mrs.  J.  D..  29. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Wallace.  30. 

Tewksbury,  Mrs.  Grace  H.,  78. 

Thom,  Mrs.   D.  M.   B.,   126. 

Thompson,    Mrs.    R..    272. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  W.  L..  320,  676. 

Thurston,  Mrs.  Lawrence,   197. 

Torrey.  Miss  Elizabeth,  30. 

Tracy,  Mrs.  C.  C,  511. 

Tracy.  Mrs.  J.  E.,  366. 

Trowbridge.  Miss  E.  M.,  68.  174.  468.  460. 

Trowbridge.  Mrs.  M.  R..  174. 

Tucker,  Dr.  Emma.  68.  272.  478.  525.  667. 

Tyler,  Miss  S.  E..  199. 

Underwood,  Mrs.   H.  L.,    127. 
Ussher.  Mrs.  C.  D.,  127.  218. 

Van  Allen,   Mrs.   Frank.    867. 
Vaughn.  Mrs.   C.  S..  867. 
Vaughn.  Miss  Olive  M.,  288. 

Wagner.  Mrs.  H.  T.,  611. 
Wainwrlght.  Miss  M.  E..  383,  657. 
Walker,  Mrs.  A.   A..   30,  186,   556. 
Walker.  Mrs.  J.   C,  225. 
Wallace,   Mrs.    W.   W.,   866. 
Ward,  Miss.  186. 
Ward.  Miss  M.  I..  512. 
Warren.  Mrs.  C.  M..  558. 
Webb.  Miss  A.  P..  119.  127. 
Webb.  The  Misses,   174. 
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Webster,  Mrs.  M.  IC,  246.  264,  278.  406. 
Wellman,  Mrs.  F.  C,  406,  428. 
Welpton,  Miss  Cora  M.,  176.  877,  468. 
White,  Mrs.  Oeo.  E.,  612. 
WMte,    Mrs.    S.    8.,    668. 
WUcoT.   Mrs.   W.   C,   29. 
WUder,  Mrs.  Alice  C,  292.  820. 
WUder.  Mra  Q.  D.,  79. 
Wiley.  Miss  M.  S..  40.  226. 
Willard.   Miss  Charlotte,  476.  511. 
Wilson.  Miss  Bertha.  80.  470. 
WUson,  Miss  L.   R.  88.  277.  320.  618. 
Wlnsrate.  Mrs.  H.  K..  464. 
Winflrer.  Miss  Helen,  127,  887.    . 


Winsor,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  416. 

Winter.  Miss  Julia  F..  821,  896,  602. 

Woodhull,  Miss  Hannah.  226. 

Woodhull,  Dr.  K.  C.  226. 

Woodsiae.  Mrs.  T.  W.,  148,  249.  266,  278. 

289.  800.  407.  426.  428. 
Worthley.  Miss  E.  M..   40.  226,   489,   440. 

441. 
Wriifht,  Mrs.  A.  C,  611. 
Wright,  Miss  M.  P..  166.  886. 
Wyckoff,    Bfiss  Gertrude,    95,    880.    669. 
Wyckoff,  Miss  H.  Q.,  42,  617.  666. 

Young,  Mrs.  GUvia,  79. 
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The  OrricBRt  or  THB         On  pages  two  and  three  of  the  cover  you  will  find 

WoMAM*B  Board.  the  list  of  officers  chosen  at  our  last  annual  meeting. 
It  will  be  well  to  keep  this  list  for  reference,  that  you  may  bear  in  mind 
those  women  who  guide  the  work  of  this  great  organization. 

To  be  an  officer  of  the  Woman's  Board  is  to  hold  a  position  by  no  means 
purely  ornamental.  .  Our  President  has  for  many  years  given  generously, 
— often  at  great  p>ersonal  cost — of  time  and  strength,  her  sole  recompense 
being  the  hope  that  so  she  is  helping  to  send  the  light  into  dark  places. 
Some  of  the  Vice  Presidents  are  really  emeritce^  honored  and  beloved,  and 
others  are  the  efficient  and  sympathetic  coadjutors  of  the  President  in  her 
heav}  cares. 

The  four  Corresponding  Secretaries  send  frequent  personal  letters  to  the 
missionaries  on  the  field,  and  the  res()onses  which  come  back  show  that  the 
recipients  dearly  prize  these  touches  of  home.  Many  of  our  most  interest- 
ing letters  fiom  abroad  are  sent  in  reply  to  the  friendly  touch  of  these  Cor- 
responding Secretaries.  Only  those  who  have  tried  to  report  earnest 
discuaaion^of  important  matters,  listening  and  writing  at  the  same  time,  and 
uho  realize  the  necessity  of  absolute  accuracy  in  the  records,  can  appreciate 
the  debt  we  owe  to  our  faithful  Recording  Secretary. 

The  work  of  the  Secretaries,  Home,  Foreign,  and  of  Young  People's  Work, 
at  the  Rooms»and  oi  the  Field  Secretary  outside,  arduous  and  essential,  is  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Woman's  Board.  No  one  of  them  could  be 
spared  and  the  work  go  on. 

The  care  of  our  tieasury  is  a  heavy  responsibility  and  demands  a  peculiar 
Ulent«  such  a  head  for  business  as  few  women  possess.  Miss  Day  gives  us 
thi%  service  with  unfailing  energy  and  enthusiastic  devotion.  Ilcr  task, 
and  that  ©•  hct  assistant,  might  be  irksome  in  dealing  so  much  with  figures, 
were  it  not  for  the  vital  touch  with  the  givers  at  home  and  the  workers  abroad. 

The  Board  of  Directors  meets  on  the  first  and  third  Monday  afternoons  of 
each  month,  for  ten  months  of  the  year,  witli  frecjuently  special  sessions. 
This  Board  is  divided  into  sub-committees,  caring  for  finance,  returned  mis- 
iionaries,  new  candidates  for  the  foreign  work,  and  so  on,  and  these  sub- 
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committees  give  many  hours  to  their  work.  All  important  matters  are 
brought  into  the  full  Board  for  thorough  discussion  and  a  decision,  and 
many  are  the  perpWxin^  problems  which  they  must  face.  How  to  make 
one  dollar  (lo  the.  work  of  two  js  a  question  theyMiave  never  *yet  answered 
satisfactorily/  Many  a  time  we  go  from  the  Directors*  meeting  with 
hearts  burdened  and  saddened  because  we  must  turn  away  from  calls  that 
we  feel  to  be  from  the  Master  himself,  but  we  are  only  the  agent  of  the 
women  in  our  churches  and  we  can  give  out  only  what  they  give  in.  As  you 
pray  for  the  missionaries  pray  also  for  these  home  workers,  that  strength  and 
wisdom  be  equal  to  their  task. 

Missionary  In  1881  Dr.  Mary  A.  Holbrook  sailed  for  China  in  answer 
Personals,  to  an  appeal  so  pressing  that  she  shortened  her  studies  that 
she  might  render  service  on  the  field.  In  1889  she  was  transferred  to  Kobe 
College  where  she  taught  biology  and  kindred  science..  She  has  spent  se\- 
eral  years  of  the  intervening  time  in  America,  returning  to  Japan  in  1901. 
Now,  after  struggling  bravely  with  disease,  she  has  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, residing  at  present  in  California.  May  she  have  the  joy  of  seeing 
abundant  fruit  of  her  years  of  faithful  service. 

We  learn  with  deep  regret  that  the  physician  of  Miss  Elsie  M.  Garretson, 
principal  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Girls  in  Foochow,  orders  her  immedi- 
ately home  on  furlough.  Miss  Garretson  has  begged  for  an  assistant,  whom 
we  were  not  able  to  send.  Now  the  overtaxed  hands  must  drop  the  work. 
Who  will  care  for  her  girls  while  the  weary  teacher  builds  up  her  strength.^ 

The  Mukti  Mukti   is  in   the   Bombay  Presidency   in  India  and   is  the 

Revival.  settlement  where  Pundita  Ramabai  cares  for  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  women  and  girls.  Early  in  the  year  the  Praying  Band,  feeling 
a  special  burden  of  prayer,  divided  the  whole  community  into  groups  of 
twenty  each,  that  each  might  be  mentioned  in  prayer  by  name.  There  is  a 
record  of  wonderful  answer  to  these  prayers.  Early  in  May  there  was  a 
visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wliich  resulted  in  overwhelming  conviction  of 
sin  and  with  it  a  joy  of  pardon,  which  is  developing  into  an  intensity  of  life 
and  energy  of  devotion  sure  to  be  felt  all  over  India. 

There  have  been  not  only  waves  of  prayer  as  in  Wales,  but  a  spirit  of  in- 
tercessory prayer  which  is  making  this  a  practical  revival.  Messages  have 
been  sent  all  over  India  asking  for  names  of  missionaries  and  all  workers, 
church  members  and  persons  of  authority  in  city,  town  or  village  and  espe- 
cially those  in  the  '^  house  of  Israel."  There  is  an  intense  desire  in  this 
Praying  Band  to  mention  names  before  the  Lord.  This  request  sent  out  by 
Ramabai  herself,  requesting  replies  "  as  soon  as  you  can,"  has  stirred  the 
hearts  of  all  India.  s.  b.  c. 
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CoimuBUTioNs  voR         Our  Treasurer  brings  us  the  encouraging  news  that 
THK  Month.  the  receipts  for  the  month  ending  November  i8  show  a 

slight  gain  over  those  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  The  con- 
tributions for  regular  work  were  $4,515.83,  against  $4,414.08  in  1904,  an 
advance  of  $101.75.  For  so  much  of  cheer  we  give  thanks.  Could  we 
realize  the  need  that  is  laid  upon  us,  the  call  that  comes  from  every  part  of 
the  foreign  field,  a  call  that  is  surely  the  voice  of  the  Master  himself,  we 
should  make  sure,  at  whatever  cost  to  ourselves,  that  every  month  of  the 
new  year  should  bring  continually  increasing  gifts  to  his  treasury. 

Good  Nsws  A  letter  from  Miss  Garretson,  written  October  26,  brings 

FROM  FoocHow.  the  glad  tidings  of  a  five  days'  session  of  blessed  revival  ser- 
vices. She  says:  "I  never  before  witnessed  in  any  Chinese  meeting  such 
deep  conviction  of  sin,  and  such  a  sense  of  weakness  and  of  utter  depend- 
ence upon  God,  nor  such  a  sense  of  the  teacher's  responsibility  for  the  souls 
of  the  pupils."  She  asks  that  we  remember  in  our  Friday  prayer  meeting 
**the  Christians  of  the  whole  province  ot  Fukien,  of  whatever  name  or  mis- 
sion, and  especially  for  our  schools  of  every  grade  and  for  all  our  preachers 
and  Bible  women.  The  evangelization  of  China  could  soon  be  accomplished 
if  all  our  Christians  were  filled  with  zeal  and  thirst  for  souls." 

A  Nkw  Powsr  Ever  since  England  has  kept  the  peace  in  the  Egyptian 
m  Africa.  Sudan,  Christians  have  wondered  that  the  time  for  missionary 
work  in  that  region  was  so  slow  in  coming.  But  we  must  take  the  right 
time  to  sow,  in  things  spiritual  as  well  as  material.  Lord  Cromer,  in  charge 
of  that  part  of  Africa,  feels  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  missionary  enter- 
prise and  selects  for  its  beginning  a  region  about  four  times  the  size  of  Eng- 
land, inhabited  by  pagan  tribes,  the  Nuers,  Dinkas,  Shillucks  and  Niam 
Niams.  The  land  is  largely  of  swamp,  and  the  Upper  Nile,  which  intersects 
it,  is  the  chief  means  of  communication.  This  mission  will  fill  the  vacant 
space  between  the  British  mission  in  Egypt  and  that  in  Uganda.  The  mis- 
sionaries left  London  in  early  October,  hoping  to  be  at  tlieir  work  by  Christ- 
mas, and  the  three  clergymen  are  accompanied  by  a  doctor,  a  carpenter  and 
an  ag^cultural  expert,  that  material  and  industrial  service  may  help  to  make 
the  gospel  seem  real  to  the  natives.  They  have  taken  provisions  for  twelve 
months  and  expect  to  live  for  some  time  in  boats  and  tents.  England  has 
sent  out  many  expeditions  to  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  but  none  of  them  of  more 
magnificent  purpose  or  more  immeasurable  resource  than  this  little  band  of 
six  starred  men  going  out  for  the  first  time  to  heal  and  win  for  Christ.  We 
have  seen  the  marvelous,  almost  miraculous,  success  of  the  mission  to 
Uganda.     Let  us  pray  that  a  like  blessing  may  attend  this  new  enterprise. 
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teen  last  year,  with  "  more  women  interested,  more  little  children  drawn  in, 
more  girls  and  even  boys  in  the  study  classes,  and,  as  a  legitimate  result, 
more  money  in  the  treasuiy." 

Barnstable  Branch  reports  some  encouraging  things,  and  some  they  would 
wish  to  see  changed.  Interest  in  missions  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  grow- 
ing on  the  Cape,  although  some  of  the  older  members  are  called  hence  by 
death,  and  some  of  the  younger  are  removing  to  new  homes  so  that  some 
auxiliaries  are  weakened. 

The  shadow  of  a  great  loss  has  fallen  upon  Berkshire  Branch  during  the 
past  year  in  the  going  hence  of  Miss  Maria  P.  Hulbert,  for  thirteen  years 
their  corresponding  secretary.  The  Branch  is  raising  a  fund  **  to  establisha 
Maria  P.  Hulbert  scholarship  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  her." 

In  reviewing  its  thirty  years  of  life.  Eastern  Connecticut  finds  much  cause  for 
thanksgiving,  and  the  total  of  its  gifts  to  the  treasury,  the  only  total  that  can  be 
reckoned  in  figures,  is  hope-inspiring.  "  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  bless- 
ing, but  we  are  not  satisfied.  Much  that  we  long  to  see  accomplished  is  still 
undone.  But  we  shall  press  on  to  the  good  day  of  greater  things  and  better 
service." 

Eastern  Maine  tells  of  losses  by  death,  and  of  success  in  work  among  the 
young,  adding,  **  the  young  are  the  hope  of  the  church."  Increased  use  of 
mission  study  text-books  gives  promise  of  larger  gifls  and  more  efficient 
work  in  coming  years, 

Essex  North  Branch  holds  the  fine  ideal  that  the  Woman's  Board  shall 
have  the  loyal  and  intelligent  support  of  every  woman  and  girl  in  her 
churches.  They  plan  to  give  a  beautiful  memorial  to  their  late  president, 
Miss  Susan  N.  Brown,  by  raising  $ioo  extra  annually  to  provide  scholar- 
ships in  the  Kusaie  girls'  school. 

Essex  South  Branch  tells  of  loss  and  gain,  of  earnest  work  in  United 
Study  in  many  auxiliaries  and  an  advance  in  real  knowledge.  As  age  or 
death  take  away  the  older  workers,  they  realize  strongly  the  need  of  enlist- 
ing the  young  women  and  children,  and  make  continual  efibrts  to  that 
end. 

Franklin  County  tells  of  financial  advance  and  that  fully  one  half  the 
auxiliaries  have  study  classes,  with  excellent  results,  and  in  addition  several 
clubs  are  studying  missions. 

Hampshire  County  brings  much  sunshine,  hut  also  discouragements  in 
"scattered  membership,  the  lack  of  enthusiasm,  occasional  dull  meetings"  in 
country  towns.  They  find  special  pride  and  hope  in  study  classes  for  boys 
as  well  as  girls,  "the  interest  of  one  active  circle  in  the  famine  orphans  of 
India  being  greatly  stimulated  by  occasional  practice  in  baseball," 
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bowed  his  head  almost  to  the  floor  before  uttering  a  word,  then  had  settled 
back  on  his  heels  as  a  stool,  with  his  hands  carefully  placed  one  on  each 
kaee.  He  was  the  inefficient,  well-meaning  husband  of  the  dainty,  efficient 
woman  vrho  helped  me  care  for  my  own  children  as  well  as  of  my  family 
of  Japanese  girls.  He  worked  at  his  carpenter's  trade  among  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  our  city,  and  being  a  born  gossip,  kept  us  in  touch  with  that  strata. 
Of  course  that  sale  must  not  be  made.     Untold  precious  hours  were  spent 
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in  fruitless  efforts  to  persuade  the  parents  to  devise  some  other  means  of  rais- 
ing the  needed  money,  but  at  last  we  paid  the  price  by  '*  lending"  them  the 
tittecn  dollars,  the  girl  to  be  subject  to  our  control  until  twenty. 

''  Where  did  this  take  place?  **  "  Surely  in  the  heart  of  Africa  or  possi- 
bly in  the  Philippines,"  someone  promptly  anwers.  No,  not  even  in 
Turkey,  but  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  progressive  Japan.  We  kept 
the  child  for  a  little  while  in  Miyazaki,  but  her  miserable  parents  trying 
more  than  once  to  get  her  to  sell  again,  we  had  to  send  her  away.  She  is 
now  in  a  Rescue  Home  in  Tokyo,  and  doing  well.     (See  frontispiece.) 

*'  Have  all  the  gprls  in  the  picture  such  a  story,"  do  you  ask  with  a  gasp? 
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No,  not  one ;  these  all  come  from  respectable  families,  though  they  are 
mostly  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Those  who  can 
do  so  are  very  glad  to  have  their  daughters  in  a  perfectly  safe  place  while 
away  from  home  attending  school  in  the  city.  Most  of  the  girls,  however, 
are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  missionaries  whom  you  see — Mr. 
Clark,  Miss  Julia  Gulick  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olds  ,the  latter  having  come  two 
years  ago  to  help  in  the  work.  They  were  much  needed  in  the  province,  as 
large  as  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  where  we  had  been  the  only  missionaries 
for  twelve  years.  This  is  our  Japanese  family  about  as  it  has  been,  with  a 
changing  personnel,  during  our  life  in  Miyazaki. 


1 
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The  first  girls  who  came  were  older  than  these — ambitious  girls  whose 
parents  had  been  too  poor  or  too  indifferent  to  send  them  to  school,  and  who 
now  had  to  support  themselves.  They  came  from  the  city  and  the  villages 
about ;  one  from  the  far  north  was  bought  by  two  missionaries  and  sent  to 
us  for  safe  keeping.  She  is  now  the  wife  of  a  prosperous  business  man. 
One  came  from  Yokohama,  a  pretty  girl  with  pretty  clothes,  light  complex- 
ion and  city  ways.  She  married  tlie  evangelist  and  is  now  tlie  happy  mother 
of  two  bright  children. 

Once  a  small  orphan  gnl  came  to  us,  after  two  days  of  walking  with  all 
of  her  worldly  possessions  on  her  back.  To  her  we  are  *'  father  and 
mother,"  and  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done  without  her  loving 
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help  through  the  years  of  my  greatest  weakness,  when,  like  a  true  daughter, 
she  has  cared  for  the  younger  *'  brother  and  sister."  She  is  now  the  matron 
of  the  boarding  club  in  connection  with  the  girls'  high  school  in  Miyazaki. 

Most  of  the  girls,  however,  came  from  the  farm- 
ers' families,  and  were  ready  to  dig  in  the  vege- 
table garden,  raise  silk  worms,  sell  the  cocoons, 
help  to  tile  a  roof,  or  even  to  spin  the  thread  and 
weave  the  cloth  for  their  own  clothing.  And  one 
or  more  was  occupied  each  day  in  helping  the  Bible 
woman  show  Japanese  visitors  about  the  foreign 
home.  They  came  from  all  over  our  side  of  the 
island,  and  even  from  across  the  mountains,  to  see 
the  wonderful  foreign  home  and  its  family. 

On  certain  days  they  came  by  the  hundreds; 
almost  never  was  a  day  so  stormy  as  to  keep  all 
away.  By  actual  count  of  the  register  kept  of 
those  who  came  for  the  first  time  we  had  seventeen 
(toutand  giic!»ts  in  the  first  year  after  the  house  was  built,  and  they  dimin- 
TiKed  but  little  during  the  years  that  followed. 

We  tciit  the  younger  and  brighter  girls  to  the  public  school ;  then  when 
tliey  cmtne  home  had  them  teach  the  older  ones,  who  had  been  working  most 
of  the  time  during  their  absence.  This  teaching  was  the  schoolgirls' 
liiare  of  the  family  **  work."  The  evenings  were  spent  in  study  by  all, 
do&ifig  with  fifteen  minutes  for  Bible  reading  and  prayer.  Each  day  began 
with  a  half  hour  for  family  prayers  and  Bible  study,  of  wiiich  either  Mr. 
Cbtk  or  I  took  charge. 

You  who  have  been  housekeepers  can  realize  a  little  of  \*^!iat  it  necessarily 
meant  to  have  the  work  mainly  done  by  so  many  girls.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  none  came  with  any  knowledge  either  of  our  household  ways  or 
of  sewing,  and  that  most  of  them  stayed  with  us  hardly  more  than  a  year, 
and  you  will  better  understand  what  was  involved  in  the  undertaking. 

Do  you  think  that  this  was  the  hardest  way  in  which  to  do  missionary 
work?  Not  for  me.  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  do  much  away  from 
home,  and  had  my  own  little  ones  to  care  for,  while  I  could  superintend  a 
large  family  from  the  bed  if  necessary,  and  have  them  uiuler  constant 
Christian  influence.  This  saved  me  from  the  deep  depression  which  had 
almost  upset  my  mental  balance  as  a  result  of  the  feeling  that  thougli  I  had 
the  life-line  in  my  hand,  I  was  doing  nothing  to  rescue  the  thousands  of 
perishing  ones  about  me.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  this  side  of  tlie  mis- 
sionary burden  ? 
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Has  the  work  paid?  Each  girl  who  was  with  us  more  than  a  few  months 
accepted  Christ.  Two  were  passed  on  to  the  Bible  school  in  Kobe  ;  one  to 
the  kindergarten  ;  two  are  trained  nurses ;  one  is  on  the  editorial  staff  ol 
our  local  daily  newspaper,  now  thoroughly  pro  Christian  ;  one,  who  grad- 
uated the  valedictorian  of  her  class,  came  back  as  teacher ;  another  was  the 
means  of  turning  her  whole  village  from  bitter  opposition  to  Christianity  to 
its  most  cordial  reception.  *'  For,"  they  said,  *'  if  this  is  the  power  that 
has  turned  the  self-willed,  lawless  girl  who  left  us  into  the  gentle,  help  ul 
woman  who  has  returned,  we  want  it."  She  has  married,  as  also  liave 
others,  and  the  Christian  homes  among  the  common  people  I  count  as  the 
most  blessed  fruit  of  the  work.     Does  it  pay? 


MRS.    CLARK'S    COOKING    CLASS 

Miss  Julia  Gulick,  who  has  had  the  care  of  our  home  and  of  the  work 
there  for  the  past  four  years,  has  gradually  come  to  feel  that  even  she  can  do 
better  work  for  the  women  of  the  province  by  caring  for  this  home  of 
future  mothers  than  by  touring  among  the  mothers  in  their  village  homes, 
valuable  as  she  knows  that  to  be. 

The  foreign  family  has  been  smaller  since  I  left  it  with  my  children  ;  of  neces- 
sity, therefore,  the  number  of  girls  who  could  be  helpers  has  been  reduced,  and 
the  place  is  now  a  Christian  home  for  schoolgirls  who  come  from  the  coun- 
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try  to  the  city  high  school.  Some  pay  for  their  board  in  full,  some  in 
part,  others  none  at  all.  There  is  a  great  need  of  such  a  home  on  a  larger 
scale,  but  Miss  Julia  Gulick  must  not  assume  additional  responsibility  ; 
another  building  would  soon  be  needed,  and  the  missionaries  cannot  sup- 
port more  girls. 

Does  not  some  efficient  volunteer  hear  in  this  need  her  call  ?  And  is  there 
another,  a  sister  or  friend,  who  will  hear  her  call  in  our  other  need?  There 
lias  practically  never  been  any  touring  done  by  a  Christian  woman  among 
all  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  our  province.  Think  of  it,  a  province  as 
large  as  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  Japan  1  Miss  Gulick  is  too  busy 
otherwise  to  undertake  it;  Mrs.  Olds  with  her  baby  cannot  attempt  it. 
For  twelve  years  wp  have  waited  for  a  single  lady  to  come  and  help  us,  and 
sdll  we  have  none.  No  other  denomination  has  any  foreign  workers  on  this 
iriiole  Mde  of  the  island  of  Kiushu. 

Volunteers,  if  you  wish  a  hard  place,  this  with  its  loneliness  is  surely 
hud  enough.  If  you  wish  a  large  place,  is  not  a  whole  state  all  to  your- 
self buge  enough?  If  you  wish  to  put  your  life  into  work  that  will  be  far- 
jf^  can  you  anywhere  do  so  more  eftectively  than  in  being  allied 
this  "  leader  of  the  Orient"?  What  Japan  is  religiously  during  the. 
neit  ten  or  twenty  years,  China  will  be  in  the  next  one  or  two  hundred, 
and  k  is  in  your  power  to  help  turn  the  fif\y  millions  of  Japan,  and,  through 
thesit  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  China,  to  Christ. 


The  Struggle  in  Ejigland  with  the  Slave  Trade 

BY    MRS.    WALTER    P.    SMITH 

ABOUT  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  a  negro  slave  by  the  name 
of  Jonathan  Strong  was  cruelly  treated  by  his  master  and  turned  out 
into  the  streets  of  London  to  die.  A  certain  Dr.  Sharp  found  and 
cared  for  him,  and  he  recovered  from  his  injuries.  His  case  appealed 
very  strongly  to  a  brother  of  the  doctor,  who  procured  a  situation  for  the 
negro,  and  all  went  well  until  two  years  later  when  liis  former  master  saw 
him,  kidnapped  him  and  sold  him  for  thirty  pounds.  In  some  way  Strong 
managed  to  send  word  to  his  friend  Sharp;  the  matter  was  brought  into 
court,  and  the  negro  was  liberated  on  the  technical  ground  of  having  been  kid- 
napped. The  case  is  important  in  our  story  because  it  was  the  beginning 
of  the  interest  of  Granville  Sharp  in  the  piteous  wrongs  of  the  African  slave 
trade.  Having  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  his  efforts  never  flagged  until 
he  had  set  all  England, on  fire  over  the  question. 
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Four  years  later,  in  1769,  a  Virginia  planter  took  a  slave  by  the  name  o 
James  Somerset  to  England.  Somerset  ran  away,  was  recaptured,  anc 
put  aboard  a  ship  to  be  sold  in  the  West  Indies.  When  Granville  Sharj 
heard  about  it,  he  took  the  negi*o  off  the  ship  and  brought  him  to  trial  01 
the  question,  *'  Does  an  African  slave  oncoming  into  England  become  free?' 

Chief  Justice  Holt  had  ruled  seventy  years  before  that  "  as  soon  as  a  negn 
comes  into  England  he  is  free.  One  may  be  a  villein  in  England  but  not  1 
slave."  But,  notwithstanding  this,  English  lawyers  were  almost  unanimoui 
in  support  of  the  legality  of  slavery.  So  the  trial  of  Somerset  was  an  opei 
attack  upon  an  institution  which  was  looked  upon  as  legal  and  eininentlj 
respectable  ;  an  institution  lucrative  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  ;  an  insti 
tution  which  had  developed  and  fostered  the  foreign  commerce  of  Englanc 
and  made  her  pre-eminent  among  nations,  and  which  royalty  had  persi& 
tently  upheld  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Qiieen  Anne  reserved  foi 
herselt  a  quarter  of  the  stock  of  the  Royal  African  Company  which  monopo 
lized  the  trade.  The  pocket  nerve  of  English  manufacturers  was  set  quiver- 
ing also.  What  would  become  of  the  distilleries  which  made  the  rum,  of  thi 
shops  which  furnished  the  ropes,  sails  and  all  the  fittings  of  the  ship,  of  tin 
•factories  of  Manchester  and  other  cities  where  were  woven  the  cloths  foi 
trade  with  Africa? 

The  whole  kingdom  was  stirred.  On  one  side  stood  royalty,  society  anc 
the  money  power  of  all  England.  On  the  other,  one  trembling  Africar 
slave  and  the  advocate  Granville  Sharp,  backed  by  a  few  abolitionists.  Foi 
six  •months  learned  counsel  poured  forth  their  eloquence  in  support  of  the 
traffic.  ''  Then  he  who  stood  for  the  oppressed  asked,  in  a  voice  whicl 
was  heard  above  the  clamor,  *  Shall  right  prevail  in  England  ? '  When  those 
words  were  heard  a  hush  fell  on  all  that  court  as  if  God  had  spoken."  Right 
did  prevail  and  in  June,  1792,  Lord  Mansfield  rendered  his  famous  decisior 
and  the  black  was  discharged.  An  African  slave  on  coming  into  Englanc 
was  to  be  free. 

This  trial  did  muck  more  than  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  slave  Somerset. 
It  set  the  devilish  practices  of  the  slave  trade  before  the  people,  and  the  stir  il 
made  was  of  tremendous  effect.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
held  libellous  in  England  to  set  forth  in  the  public  print  the  cruelties  prac- 
ticed by  the  slave  holders  unless  the  same  had  first  been  told  in  open  court. 
The  heart  of  the  English  common  people  is  always  in  the  right  place  ;  and 
when  they  were  convinced  that  slavery  was  not  the  philanthropic  institution 
it  had  claimed  to  be,  they  were  ready  to  declare  it  outrageous  and  to  work 
for  its  extinction.  The  enemies  of  the  trade  and  the  institution  of  slavei*)' 
began  to  believe  it  possible  that  both  could  be  done  away  with. 
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It  required  fifteen  years  of  agitation  before  the  dry  principle  of  law  uttered 
by  Lord  Mansfield  was  kindled  into  the  flame  of  religious  enthusiasm  which 
roulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
Gfunrille  Sharp  was  president  of  this  society  and,  next  to  Sharp,  Thomas 
Qarkson  i^as  its  most  active  member. 

I  have  tried  to  show  how  strongly  the  slave  trade  was  intrenched  in  the 
bonness  interests  of  the  country.  ^^  It  is  almost  impossible  now  for  us  to 
conceive  of  the  virulence  of  the  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  or  even 
of  the  slave  trade,"  says  Mr.  Martineau.  "The  g^eat  West  India  interest 
was  only  one  obstacle  among  many.  Many  defended  slavery,  in  which  they 
included  the  slave  trade  as  Scriptural.  Some  scholars  defended  it  as  classi- 
al  and  talked  of  Epictetus.  Lord  Eldon  defended  it  as  constitutional. 
General  Gascoigne  asserted  it  to  be  not  only  necessary  but  beautiful,  an  in* 
sdtution  ivhich  if  it  had  not  always  existed  ought  always  to  have  existed. 
Many  more  were  averse  to  permitting  property  in  any  form  to  be  touched, 
not  knowing  how  far  the  meddling  might  go ;  and  more  still  did  not  see 
what  they  had  to  do  with  it."  But  the  Abolition  Society  worked  on.  They 
held  public  meetings,  and  published  appeals.  Mr.  Clarkson  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet illustrated  by  an  engraving  of  the  interior  of  a  slave  ship  with  its  pens, 
gratings  and  shackles,  which  filled  the  public  with  indignant  horror.  It  did 
not  seem  to  correspond  with  the  picture  as  painted  by  the  merchants  of  the 
bold  of  a  slaver,  echoing  with  the  happy  songs  of  grateful  Africans  being 
borne  firom  the  cruelties  of  barbarism  into  the  refinements  of  Christianity. 

The  cause  was  represented  in  Parliament  by  one  whose  name  is  forever 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  liberty  lovers,  William  Wilberforce.  He  was  a 
man  of  distinct  charm  of  manner,  wonderful  social  tact  and  great  personal 
magnetism.  No  other  one  could  have  been  chosen  who  held  so  close  relations 
to  so  various  leading  minds  nor  who  could  so  well  combine  these  elements  into 
a  force  which  should  finally  become  irresistible.  In  the  Commons  he  could 
count  upon  Burke,  Fox  and  Pitt,  each  a  power,  though  only  twelve  members 
besides  declared  themselves  for  abolition. 

In  May,  1789,  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  was  formally 
introduced  into  Parliament,  and  the  long  battle  began  which  lasted  eighteen 
years.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  write  out  the  story  of  the  struggle  of 
the  hopes  and  discouragements  of  the  abolitionists  throughout  the  long 
period.     But  they  never  relaxed  their  hold  nor  lost  their  faith. 

"For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  must  win  ; 
To  doubt  would  be  dislo^^alty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 
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Petitions  and  pamphlets  and  public  meetings  followed  each  other  ii 
quick  succession.  The  slave  interest,  thoroughly  alarmed,  was  equall; 
diligent.  Three  times  the  bill  passed  the  Commons  only  to  be  defeated  b; 
the  Lords,  the  leader  of  which  was  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterward  Wil 
liam  IV.  In  1807,  the  last  g^and  debate  occurred  in  Parliament,  closed  b; 
a  speech  of  remarkable  power  and  eloquence  from  Wilberforce.  The  bil 
passed  the  Commons  by  a  vote  of  283  yeas  to  only  16  nays.  This  time  i 
was  not  defeated  in  the  Lords,  and  was  signed  by  the  king  just  thirty-fiv 
years  after  Granville  Sharp  first  began  his  agitation  of  the  subject. 

Thus  far  two  points  had  been  gained :  first,  at  the  trial  of  Somerset  whei 
it  was  settled  that  slaves  could  not  be  held  in  England  ;  second,  the  pas 
sage  of  the  act  making  the  slave  trade  piracy.  But  one  thing  more  re 
mained — the 'emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  all  the  British  colonies — and  tb 
abolitionists  began  immediately  to  agitate  this  question. 

Not  much  was  accomplished  until  1823,  when  a  new  society  was  forme< 
of  which  Thomas  Clarkson,  William  Wilberforce  and  Sir  Thomas  Buxtoi 
were  the  leaders.  Again  the  battle  waged  hot  in  Parliament,  till  in  183; 
their  purpose  was  attained  and  the  bill  was  passed  which  set  free  800,00 
slaves.  The  children  were  free  at  once ;  the  adults  were  free  but  wen 
bound  as  apprentices  to  their  masters  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  govern 
ment  was  to  reimburse  the  slave  owners  in  the  sum  of  80,000,000  pound 
for  their  loss  of  property. 

August  I,  1834,  ^^s  ^^®  ^^y  appointed  for  slavery  to  expire.  On  botl 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  its  approach  was  watched  with  excited  interest.  Or 
the  island  of  Antigua,  where  the  planters  decided  to  do  away  with  appren 
ticeship  and  make  the  slaves  free  at  once,  the  arrival  of  midnight  was  ai 
event  of  which  we  cannot  read  without  a  throbbing  of  the  heart.  '*  It  waj 
to  the  negroes  their  passover  night."  They  were  all  collected  in  theii 
chapels,  and  when  the  great  cathedral  bell  tolled  the  first  stroke  of  mid 
night  all  fell  on  their  knees  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  slow  tollin| 
bell,  and  struggling  sobs  in  the  interval.  Silence  followed  the  final  stroke, 
broken  by  a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder.  All  sprang  to  their  feet  and  gav< 
voice  to  their  emotions  as  only  so  excitable  a  people  can.  In  some  chapeh 
masters  attended  with  their  slaves,  and  when  the  clock  struck  shook  handf 
with  them  and  wished  them  joy.  When  their  holiday  was  over,  all  went 
quietly  to  work,  but  for  wages  as  free  men. 

Moralists  of  other  nations  declare  the  British  Emancipation  Act,  with  its 
enormous  burden  of  taxation  to  raise  the  80,000,000  pounds  indemnity,  tc 
stand  alone  for  moral  grandeur  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  whole 
story  is  excellent  reading  for  those  of  faint  hearts  and  weak  faith. 
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More  Stories  of  the  War 

*  BY   MISS   MARY   B.    DANIELS 

(CoMclutUdJ 
EXPRESSING   SYMPATHY 

Two  Other  interesting  experiences  have  grown  out  of  my  connection  with 
tfac  Volunteer  Nurses'  Society.  Sometime  in  April  I  was  called  to  go  to 
"express  sympathy"  to  the  soldiers  in  the  hospitals.  Ten  women  were 
appointed  to  each  section  ;  we  were  told  the  hour  and  place  of  meeting.  In 
my  section  were  the  wife  of  the  mayor,  of  the  head  of  the  mint,  and  of  the 
head  of  the  harbor  construction,  besides  women  whose  husbands  are  leading 
bankers  and  merchants.  We  gathered  in  the  waiting  room  ui  the  hospital. 
When  the  head  doctor  had  come  in  and  made  his  bow  and  excused  himself 
from  conducting  us,  a  young  officer  took  us  in  charge.  He  led  us  to  a  ward, 
called  the  men,  and  spoke  something  like  this:  ^^ These  ladies  are  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Volunteer  Nurses'  Society  ;  they  ask  me  to  say  to  you  that 
their  desire  is  to  express  to  you  their  appreciation  of  your  gaJlant  conduct 
and  their  sympathy  with  you  in  the  physical  suffering  it  has  entailed.  They 
hope  you  will  soon  recover  and  do  even  greater  things  for  your  country." 
This  having  been  said,  we  all  bowed.  Then  our  conductor,  slightly  chang- 
ing his  tone  remarked,  **I  suppose  you  all  know  the  work  these  women  have 
done  at  the  harbor,  and  that  they  are  leading  ladies  of  the  city."  Then  he 
read  a  select  assortment  of  names.  Then  the  men  all  bowed  deeply ;  we 
bowed  once  more  and  went  on.  We  went  through  that  performance  forty 
times,  working  hard  from  one  to  five  in  the  afternoon.  What  interested  me 
about  the  matter  was  the  evident  pleasure  it  gave  the  soldiers ;  they  listened 
with  the  brightest  possible  looks  to  all  that  was  said.  Think  how  the  aver- 
age common  soldier  of  the  American  army  would  have  received  a  perform- 
ance like  that ! 

MEMORIAL    DAY    IN  JAPAN 

The  next  function  of  the  society  at  which  I  assisted  was  the  celebration  of 
Menr;orial  Day,  which  is  kept  every  year  of  course,  but  was  observed  this 
year  with  special  elaborateness.  The  garrison  parade  ground  was  enclosed 
and  admission  was  only  by  ticket  of  invitation.  One  of  the  young  women 
who  lives  near  me  came  for  me  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  we  started  for  the  parade 
ground.  We  passed  in  our  tickets  and  received  others  marking  which  booths 
we  were  to  occupy.  As  we  entered  the  inner  enclosure  each  person  was 
given  a  box  of  lunch,  a  small  bottle  of  saJ^^  (Japanese  wine),  and  a  little 
china  wine  cup.  I  said,  "  I  have  brought  my  own  lunch  and  don't  care  for 
the  wine."  The  common  soldier  who  was  serving  took  back  the  food,  but 
Handed  me  the  cup,  saying  in  such  a  gentlemanly  way.  *'  You  will  keep  this 
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for  a  souvenir?  '*  which  of  course  I  gladly  did.  It  is  a  little  white  cup  witl 
the  crest  of  the  army  in  the  center,  and  the  date  in  gold  around  the  outside  edge 

On  one  side  of  the  parade  ground  was  a  large  tent  fitted  up  like  a  Shint 
temple.  Around  three  sides,  which  were  open,  were  arranged  the  partici 
pants  in  order  of  rank ;  military  officers,  city  and  county  officials,  representa 
tives  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  patriotic  societies  from  different  cities,  etc 
And  then,  massed  together  at  one  side  were  the  families  of  the  soldiers  wIm 
had  died  in  the  present  war.  They  had  the  best  view  of  the  altar  and  offi 
dating  priests.  The  Osaka  garrison  has  a  very  good  band,  and  they  plaj 
the  peculiar  music  which  is  part  of  the  Shinto  rite  in  a  way  that  makes  yoi 
feel  sad  to  the  very  tips  of  your  toes.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mrs 
Takasaki,  the  governor's  wife,  with  whom  I  have  often  worked  at  the  bar 
bor.  She  stood  in  rather  a  prominent  position  among  us,  and  the  tear 
simply  poured  down  her  face  without  her  making  the  slightest  effort  at  self 
control,  which  in  a  Japanese  woman  means  much  more  than  the  same  be 
havior  would,  in  an  American. 

At  lunch  time  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Volunteer  Nurses'  Society  memben 
to  serve  tea  to  the  families  of  the  dead  soldiers,  and  it  was  very  interesting  tc 
see  Mrs.  Takasaki  go  among  the  people  asking  them  what  relatives  they  had 
lost,  and  listening  most  sympathetically  to  their  stories.  Between  the  Shintc 
funeral  and  lunch  there  was  an  interesting  parade  of  troops  at  which  a  very 
good  view  point  was  kindly  seached  out  for  me.  Among  the  several  thou* 
sand  present  I  was  the  only  foreigner.  While  we  were  eating  our  lunch  in 
the  booth  set  apart  for  us,  the  commanding  general  and  his  staff  came  to  pay 
their  respects  to  us  and  I  was  presented  to  him.  I  am  always  afraid  of  seem- 
ing forward  when  I  meet  Japanese  gentlemen  unless  I  am  in  my  own  house, 
for  the  utterly  humble,  meek  manner  of  well  born  women  here  under  such 
circumstances  has  impressed  me  greatly,  and  as  you  may  imagine  is  rathei 
out  of  the  line  of  a  woman  with  New  England  blood  and  training.  But  I 
do  wish  them  to  consider  me  a  lady,  so  I  say  as  little  as  I  possibly  can  on  all 
public  occasions. 

After  lunch  we  went  back  to  the  tent,  which  during  our  absence  had  been 
converted  from  a  Shinto  shrine  to  a  Buddhist  temple,  and  the  full  Buddhist 
ritual  was  performed,  the  head  of  the  Hongwanji  temple  in  Kyoto  coming 
down  with  several  accompanying  priests.  There  were  thirteen  priests  in  all, 
each  dressed  in  beautiful  silk  of  a  different  color,  and  the  head  gentleman'c 
clothes  were  something  gorgeous  to  behold.  There  was  a  very  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  method  of  defence  at  Port  Arthur,  and  how  it  was  over- 
come ;  the  way  they  cut  the  wire  entanglements,  and  hid  the  earth  which 
the  sappers  threw  up  and  so  on.  I  shall  always  remember  this  as  among 
the  most  interesting  experiences  of  my  life. 
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MISS    HSLKN 
CHANDLER 

a  stone  and 


INDIA 

In  a  letter  from  Madura,  written  August  15,  Miss  Helen  Chandler  tells  of  an 
unpleasant  experience: — 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  through  others  that  it  is  hard  times  here  now  as 
there  has  been  no  rain  for  so  long.  One  result  of  this  is  that  the  thief  caste 
men  are  very  active,  prowling  about  every  night  and  stealing  somewhere  in 
town.  Last  week  two  of  them  paid  us  a  visit.  The  school  compound  has 
a  wall,  but  it  is  not  very  high  and  an  agile  man  could  easily 
climb  over  it.  The  men  came  to  the  room  where  the  school 
stores  are  kept,  broke  off  the  padlock  and  helped  themselves 
to  a  bag  of  rice.  This  they  deposited  under  a  small  tree  near 
the  wall  and  came  back  with  another  bag  which  they  started 
to  fill.  Just  at  this  time  they  were  discovered  because  the 
cooks  and  girls  whose  turn  it  was  to  grind  the  curry  stuffs 
went  out  as  usual  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  saw 
two  men — one  tall  and  one  short — and  two  girls  were  struck 
by  them.  Our  watchman  in  running  to  help  was  struck  by 
a  stick.  The  men  escaped,  but  the  bag  of  rice  which  they 
had  put  under  a  tree  had  to  be  left  behind  in  their  sudden  flight.  Of 
course  this  created  great  excitement  and  brought  the  constables  about  to  look 
into  things,  but  the  girls  seemed  to  have  quieted  down  now  and  the  police 
as  well.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  little  faith  in  the  policemen  who  are  not 
bribed.  As  we  lost  very  little  actually  we  have  done  no  more  than  to  report 
the  matter  at  headquarters.  People  say  that  the  police  are  often  found  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  robbers,  and  sharing  in  their  profits.  Some  of  the  consta- 
bles are  anxious  to  have  a  special  man  put  on  for  the  school,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  are  not  safer  without  him  than  with. 

JAPAN 

Miss  Adelaide  Daughaday  tells  us  : — 

The  war  has  brought  to  the  surface  the  very  best  of  the  Japanese  charac- 
ter; has  ennobled,  broadened,  and  is  purifying  the  nation.  Critics  say, 
"Japan  feels  she  is  on  a  stage  playing  to  the  wide  world,  and  must  sustain 
this  attitude  of  wisdom,  moderation,  and  magnanimity."  Be  it  so,  yet  never- 
theless ^vhat  a  marvelous  moral  advancement  she  has  made  that  she  can 
appreciate  this  high  standard,  and  set  it  before  the  whole  nation  as  some- 
thing to  be  struggled  for  and  persistently  maintained.  We  are  filled  with 
admiration  when  we  see  her  freedom  from  bitterness  in  this  fight  for  her 
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national  existence,  her  willingness  to  forgive  injuiries,  her  humanity  towarc 
Russian  prisoners,  and  sense  of  justice  and  moderation  in  all  her  demands 
Our  pride  in  her  fine  equipment,  skill,  bravery,  and  triumphs  pales  befon 
the  joy  of  seeing  her  grow  great  morally.  Of  course,  her  uninterrupted  sue 
cesses  have  caused  some  instances  of  badly  **  swelled  heads,"  but  such  peoph 
form  a  very  small,  though  noisy,  minority.  Foreign  and  Japanese  Christiai 
workers  in  hospitals,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  at  the  front,  women's  benevolent 
and  patriotic  associations  are  being  used  of  God  to  accomplish  wonders. 

I  will  relate  only  two  instances.  A  missionary  ladj 
who  goes  to  a  large  hospital  in  Tokyo  every  day  to  com- 
fort and  teach  the  thousands  of  wounded  soldiers  there, 
was  so  very  tired  one  day  that  she  could  only  pass 
through  many  wards  and  quietly  place  a  picture,  printed 
hymn,  Christian  newspaper,  or  book  on  each  bed.  She 
felt  that  night  she  had  done  very  little,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  especially  bless  the  weak  efforts  of  that  day. 

MISS    DAUGHADAY  t,  ,       .       .  .  , 

As  there  are  fifty-two  buildings  included  in  the  hospi- 
tal, it  was  more  than  a  week  before  she  visited  the  same  wards  again. 
When  she  did  so  the  recipient  of  a  Christian  temperance  magazine  she  had 
given  on  that  day  was  eagerly  waiting  for  her.  He  said,  **  I  have  read 
your  little  book  over  and  over,  and  it  makes  me  want  to  become  a  Christian 
and  a  temperance  man,  but  I  do  not  know  how.  Please  teach  me."  She 
carried  him  a  New  Testament  and  gave  him  daily  instruction,  and  he  gladly 
accepted  the  Truth.  He  told  her  while  quietly  lying  there  he  had  thought, 
"  Why  are  the  people  of  my  village  so  very  poor?  Their  farms  are  produc- 
tive and  they  can  find  ready  sale  for  their  crops.  I  am  sure  it  is  their  sake 
habit,  and  I  want  to  go  back  and  tell  them  so."  A  few  weeks  later  he  was 
•sent  to  his  home  and  the  villagers  thronged  his  house  to  hear  about  the  war 
and  his  wounds,  and,  of  course,  he  told  them  of  these,  but  he  especially 
utilized  this  opportunity  to  give  them  religious  and  temperance  instruction. 
As  a  result  of  his  teachings  nearly  every  adult  in  that  remote  mountain  vil- 
lage, in  which  Christianity  had  never  been  heard  before,  is  now  regularly 
studying  tiie  Bible,  and  there  is  now  there  a  large,  flourishing  temperance 
society.  He  has  rejoined  his  regiment  in  Manchuria,  but  his  brother  has 
become  so  enthusiastic  that  he  is  carrying  on  the  good  work,  aided  by  Chris- 
tian and  temperance  literature  sent  weekly  by  this  missionary  lady  in  Tokyo. 
Lieutenant  Imai  last  year  received  a  wound  in  his  left  lung.  He  was 
brought  to  Tokyo  and  placed  in  the  hospital.  In  an  adjoining  bed  was  an 
officer  with  a  wound  in  each  lung  and  considered  a  far  more  dangerous  case 
than  the  lieutenant's,  but  to  the  surprise  of  all  recovered  far  more  quickly 
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than  he,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital  more  than  a  month  earlier  than 
Imai  San.  Lieutenant  Imai  asked  the  surgeon  why  this  was  so.  The  reply 
was,  "  On  account  of  your  bad  habits.  The  other  officer's  blood  is  not  poi- 
soned by  alcohol  and  tobacco  as  yours  is."  This  gave  him  food  for  reflec- 
tion, which  was  assisted  by  the  teaching  of  a  missionary  worker  who  visited 
the  hospital.  He  has  now  recovered,  is  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible,  and 
a  most  outspoken  temperance  man.  He  holds  meetings  for  his  regiment  to 
which  he  invites  Japanese  Christians  and  missionaries  to  give  instruction, 
he  himself  teaching  regularly.  There  have  been  great  results.  In  his  own 
company  every  soldier  has  signed  the  pledge,  and  Lieutenant  Imai  says  he 
has  the  model  company  of  the  entire  army. 

TURKEY 

Mrs.  Ravnolds.  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  a  missionary  of  the  Woman's  Board 
in  Turkey,  has  done  an  invaluable  work  among  the  orphans,  many  of  whom  were  left 
destitute  by  the  massacre  of  one  parent  or  both. 

About  two  hundred  boys  and  girls  have  gone  out  from  the  orphanage,  and 
some  of  them  are  continually  wanting  something  which  falls  under  the  gen- 
eral heads  of  money  or  advice.  The  last  three  months  it  has  been  awful — 
entreaties  from  the  hungry  and  cries  for  seed,  and  most  wanting  both  seed 
and  food.  One  day  last  week  a  whole  village  dumped  themselves  down  in 
our  premises  begging  for  food  and  seed.  It  is  a  more  than  herculean  task 
to  feed  and  supply  seed  to  a  whole  nation,  and  the  worst  is  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  anything  better,  and  free  help  has  the  same  demoralizing  influence 
here  that  it  has  everywhere  else. 

Since  I  wrote  the  first  sheet  I  have  prepared  twelve  girls  to  be  married, 
six  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  same  time.  I  have  also  engaged  three  or 
four  other  couples,  besides  giving  the  mitten  to  three  or  four.  And  to  cap 
the  climax,  our  new  pastor,  who  had  been  ten  years  in  America,  asked  me 
to  propose  for  him. 

Last  Saturday  one  girl  left  to  be  married,  on  Tuesday  a  second  went,  and 
to-morrow  (Saturday)  one  of  our  girls  is  to  be  married  to  one  of  our  boys. 
Both  are  graduates  of  our  schools  and  members  of  our  church  and  will  be 
married  by  Dr.  R.  in  our  church,  then  coming  back  to  our  large  boys' 
schoolroom  where  they  will  drink  tea  with  one  hundred  of  their  friends.  I 
spent  an  hour  this  morning  explaining  to  the  young  man  why  I  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  provide  cake  for  such  a  company,  viz.,  wrong  to  use  orphanage 
funds  with  a  hundred  more  such  weddings  probable.  I  could  not  do  it  per- 
sonally, and  he  ought  not  when  he  had  his  home  to  furnish,  also  a  good 
example  to  the  other  scores  of  boys  coming  after  him.  I  am  glad  to  say  he 
accepted  my  talk  gracefully.     Monday  another  girl  goes.     Then  within  a 
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month  three  others,  two  of  whom  are  orphan  couples  and  will  be  married 
by  Dr.  R.  in  the  church,  both  Dr.  R.  and  the  young  people  desiring  these 
marriages  come  off  before  we  leave.  The  remainder  of  the  twelve  will  go 
in  the  autumn  months  after  the  harvest  is  gathered  in,  when  eatables  are 
more  abundant. 

Again  and  again  I  am  so  sick  of  tliis  work  and  want  to  get  away  from  it, 
but  it  must  be  done  and  I  know  no  one  who  would  be  more  careful  than  I 
am  in  it.  Miss  Patrunky  will  have  to  take  it  up  after  I  leave,  and  as  the 
Germans  are  more  and  more  absorbing  our  orphan  work,  I  hope  to  pass  it 
over  to  them  eventually.  There  are  pleasant  features  to  this  work.  It  is 
pleasant  to  have  the  confidence  of  these  boys  and  girls,  and  I  am  more 
lenient  than  I  should  be  did  I  not  want  them  to  feel  that  we  fully  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  love  affairs  and  only  desire  their  best  good.  I  tell  Dr. 
R.  we  cannot  grow  old  in  heart  with  all  these  young  people  confiding  their 
love  affairs  to  us. 

These  young  people  are  not  allowed  to  see  each  other  alone  except  in  our 
house  and  when  I  am  in  the  house.  It  is  not  an  altogether  unpleasant  expe- 
rience to  me  when  I  suddenly  and  thoughtlessly  run  in  upon  them  and  find 
them  praying  together.  Last  week  at  the  same  hour  I  had  two  such  couples 
in  the  house  that  I  know  prayed  together  before  separating.  It  gives 
promise  of  more  united  lives  and  more  Christian  homes  than  have  charac* 
terized  the  past.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  more  and  more  our  young 
people  and  orphans  are  demanding  or  seeking  Christian  companions,  and 
the  fact  of  one  being  a  true  Christian  determines  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
often.  It  is  pleasant  also  to  see  our  young  Protestant  men  and  women 
mingling  togetiier  in  a  perfectly  pure  and  simple  manner.  I  doubt  if  any- 
where is  the  influence  of  our  Protestant  work  more  seen  than  on  the  social 
and  marriage  customs  of  the  people.  In  old  times  weddings,  lasting  from 
three  to  eight  days,  were  nests  of  immorality — the  sexes  apart  and  conver- 
sation bad  and  suggestive  of  evil.  All  this  has  been  much  changed  and 
lx)ys  and  girls  have  something  higher  and  better  to  think  of. 

AFRICA — ZULU    MISSION. 

Mi^s  Martha  Lindlev  writes  June  9.  1905  : — 

It  was  a  i>erfect  winter  day.  May  S4,  neither  warm  nor  cokU  when  the 
sleainer  Rv^lioniia  anciiored  in  the  Bay  of  Natal,  and  I  landed  joyfully  on  my 
native  shore  once  more. 

I  was  ver}-  fortunate  in  having  had  many  opportunities  to  visit  schools  in 
the  East.  I  wanteil  to  compare  notes,  which  1  did,  and  I  found  out  that  we 
were  not  far  behind  any  of  them  ;  in  several  cases  I  thought  we  were  ahead 
of  them.     I  had  a  very  comfortable  and  prosperous  time.     The  seas  were 
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Toy  peaceful.  We  landed  first  at  Gibraltar.  I  saw  the  wonderful  fortifica- 
tkmS)  but  an  earthquake  could  shake  the  Rock  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  I 
vittted  an  interesting  school  for  soldiers'  children.  They  looked  very  happy. 
Drinking  to  excess  is  the  sin  of  this  place.  From  Gibraltar  to  Naples,  then 
from  Naples  to  Athens,  then  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  Beirut,  where  I 
spent  five  days  waiting  for  a  steamer  to  take  me  to  Haifa,  but  dear  Mrs. 
Henry  Jessup  (an  old  friend  of  bygone  days)  made  the  time  pass  much  too 
quickly.  The  college  is  a  grand  sight,  and  what  a  monument  ot  the  love  of 
Christ's  people  to  follow  him  in  the  work  of  redemption.  I  wanted  to  shout 
''praise  God  "  at  evening  prayers.  The  students  all  dressed  in  a  neat  uni- 
form, singing  so  beautifully,  fit  for  angels'  ears,  made  me  feel  as  if  the 
great  day  was  not  far  off  when  there  would  be  Christians  enough  to  draw 
Christ  down  to  come  and  reign  over  us.  I  had  not  the  time  in  Constanti- 
nople to  visit  the  college  and  schools  there,  which  I  regret  very  much. 
From  Haifa  I  joined  Dr.  Kelso's  party ;  he  is  an  excellent  land  pilot.  We 
visited  Nazareth,  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  ruins  of  Capernaum  (which  are 
mostly  underground),  Cana,  etc.  We  spent  part  of  a  day  and  all  night  on 
Mt.  Carmel.  You  must  know  all  about  the  beautiful  work  of  many  blessed 
good  women  all  through  Syria.  If  I  had  time  I  would  tell  you  about  the 
schools  for  girls  in  Beirut,  Nazareth  and  Jaffa,  but  I  must  hurry  on  my 
journey,  happy  to  know  how  many  women  are  to-day  ministering  to  the 
Lord  of  their  substance  and  strength.  Mohammedanism  is  getting  its 
foundation  shaken,  and  light  is  streaking  in  through  small  cracks.  Small 
seeds  often  make  strong  walls  break  down,  and  women  are  doing  the  most 
of  the  sowing  of  that  seed  that  is  going  to  break  down  these  walls.  They 
are  doing  a  great  deal  in  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  slowly  and  quietly.  I  was 
glad  to  meet  the  American  consul's  wife,  and  to  find  that  I  had  met  her  in 
America.  She  has  a  name  as  one  who  helps  in  loving  sympathy  and  help- 
fulness in  mission  work.  She  loves  the  Woman's  Board.  I  hope  Dr. 
Mcrrit  will  carry  out  his  plan  of  taking  his  huge  portfolio  full  of  large  fine 
photographs  of  all  the  historical  and  beautiful  places  in  Palestine  and  Syria 
and  Egypt  to  educate  those  in  America  who  cannot  have  the  privilege  of 
visiting  those  places.  It  would,  no  doubt,  make  the  Bible  more  lifelike  and 
real  to  them.  My  Bible,  too,  has  become  a  greater  treasure  to  me.  I  was 
asked  by  the  native  pastor  to  give  an  address  in  church  last  Sunday. 
The  dear  people  thanked  mc  very  heartily  and  many  said  "  they  would  feel 
as  if  they  had  seen  it  all,  with  their  own  eyes,  and  they  would  read  their 
Bibles  more." 

There  is  joy  with  the  sweet  pleasure  of  looking  at  hills  and  valleys  that 
have  not  changed  much,  if  any,  since  our  Lord  walked  over  them.  I  spent 
a  fortnight  in  Egypt  waiting  for  a  steamer  to  bring  me  home.     I  used  the 
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time  to  see  what  I  could  of  the  old  world,  but  neither  the  old  nor  the  new 
gave  me  any  pleasure.  The  name  of  God  was  used  on  every  occasion,  when 
quarreling  or  fighting,  beating  donkeys  or.  camels ;  or  if  any  exclamation 
was  needed,  in  rowing  or  driving,  God's  name  was  used. 

The  desert  is  a  great  sermon,  and  seemed  to  be  a  type  of  its  history. 
They  need  a  resurrection.  I  had  a  great  pleasure  in  Cairo,  meeting  ray 
dear  sister  on  her  way  to  America  from  Johannesburg.  She  had  a  large 
Bible  class  in  Johannesburg ;  Jewesses  and  Gentiles  of  many  creeds  attended 
her  class.  Many  wrote  to  thank  her  for  having  brought  joy  and  peace  into 
their  lives.  I  do  wish  some  of  your  believing  Bible  scholars  would  come  to 
unfold  the  Bible  to  many  of  the  heathen  from  other  countries  who  come  to 
this  country,  not  to  seek  the  **  Pearl  of  Great  Price,"  but  only  the  gold  in 
the  earth. 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  happy  incident  we  heard  of  last  week.  A  lady  going 
to  the  Cape  colony  took  her  Zulu  nurse  girl  with  her  on  board  the  steamer. 
Three  white  men  troubled  the  girl  by  their  attentions;  they  were  trying 
their  best  to  lead  her  astray.  One  evening  she  felt  as  if  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  so  she  in  a  simple  way  began  to  tell  them  the  story  of  Christ  and 
what  he  had  done  for  her.  The  result  was,  that  one  was  deeply  touched  and 
tears  rolled  down  his  face.  A  great  change  took  place.  The  other  two  did 
not  trouble  her  again. 

MICRONESIA. 

A  private  letter  from  a  woman  trained  in  the  Kusaie  school  to  a  former  teacher: — 
KusAiE  MwoT,  Caroline  Islands,  Micronesia, 
May  19,  1905. 

I  am  going  to  write  you  a  few  lines  so  that  you  may  know  that  I  always 
think  of  you.  Would  you  like  to  know  how  we  get  along  these  days.^  All 
my  children  are  in  good  health,  also  myself.  I  have  a  little  girl  born  on  last 
December,  her  name  is  Harriet,  she  is  growing  so  fast  and  she  is  so  cute. 

On  April  19th,  '05.  It  was  stormy  on  Kusaie  and  there  were  five  people 
lost  their  life  on  that  day.  The  wind  blow  so  hard  and  it  was  raining  so 
hard,  and  we  hardly  can  walk  around,  all  the  houses  were  on  the  ground, 
the  wind  blows  them  all  down  and  we  have  no  house  left.  All  the  trees  are 
withered  and  the  cocoanut  trees,  if  you  were  here  you  would  surprise  at  the 
mountains,  it  doesn't  look  green  but  it  looks  like  a  bare  ground.  All  the 
Kusaiens  busy  these  days  they  try  to  built  some  new  houses  for  them,  tliey 
got  no  church  also,  so  you  see  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  after 
the  storm.  We  have  no  food  also,  there  isn't  any  breadfruit  tree  left,  they 
are  all  withered,  so  you  see  that  we  are  going  to  have  breadfruit  after  a  long 
time.  There  isn't  any  good  taro  and  banana  they  are  all  spoiled.  We  have 
a  famine  on  Kitsaie  now. 
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The  Girls'  School  building  were  all  in  pieces,  the  missionaries  lost  lots  of 
their  things.  Miss  Hoppin's  pupils  have  no  place,  so  that  they  went  to  Mr. 
Channon's  place  and  live  in  his  woodhouse,  Mr.  Channon's  house  is  all 
right.  The  Gilbert  Island  scholars  had  their  church  service  in  that  wood- 
house,  and  the  Marshall  Island  scholars  have  theirs  in  a  native  house  on  the 
wharf.  Rev.  Likiaksa  is  very  weak  these  days.  He  was  kept  in  a  very 
small  cottage  on  that  stormy  day.  We  were  thankful  for  him  because  he 
was  spare.  I  almost  lost  my  little  girl  Harriet,  after  we  lost  our  liouse  we 
went  to  find  a  good  place  for  my  children  in  Kefwas'  house,  but  the  wind 
blows  it  down  already,  so  you  see  it  doesn't  do  any  good,  so  we  just  stay 
right  on  the  bare  ground  under  the  hard  rain.  We  were  in  a  pineapple 
garden,  Harriet  was  wrapped  up  in  a  small  mat  and  she  just  kept  on  crying 
and  kick,  I  was  so  frightened  for  her.  But  we  went  and  stay  in  Dr.  Rife's 
work-house  until  the  storm  was  over.  It  doesn't  stormy  all  the  whole  day, 
but  just  a  few  hours  and  it  was  so  hard.  The  Morning  Star  was  in  the  Lee 
Harbor  on  that  day,  but  she  did  get  along  all  right.  We  were  so  thankful 
because,  we  were  all  safe.  After  the  storm  Miss  Hoppin  took  her  scholars 
to  leave  them  on  Ponape,  but  Ponape  is  worse  than  Kusaie  so  tliat  they  came 
back  again  and  stay  with  the  Channons,  but  Mr.  Channon  and  his  pupils  are 
going  to  do  the  tour  on  Gilbert  Islands  now,  I  suppose  they  are  not  going  to 

come  back  again.     My  brother  Kefwas  is  going  to  cook  on  the  Morning 

Stir.     All  the  children  and  their  father  send  their  love  to  you. 
Please  excuse  this  poor  letter  I  wish  it  will  interest  to  you,  I  will  try  and 

write  you  a  nice  and  longer  one  the  next  time  if  I  have  a  chance. 

Kenea  Patara. 


Words  from  Dr.  Morgan  at  the   Northfield  School  for 

Mission  Study 

The  great  enterprise  of  God  is  missions.  The  one  business  of  the  church 
is  missions.  All  the  failures  of  the  church  are  due  to  neglect  of  this  duty  ; 
the  one  cure  for  every  ill  of  the  church  is  new  consecration  to  missionary 
endeavor.  One  longs  to  show  to  the  uninterested  the  romance  of  missions, 
their  splendid  success,  and  our  own  tremendous  responsibility.  From  chap- 
ter nine  of  the  Book  of  Acts  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  the  gospel 
going  forth  from  Jerusalem  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and,  oh,  the 
tragedy  of  it,  it  has  not  reached  them  even  yet  1 

All  the  final  promises  of  Christ  are  connected  with  the  commission,  ''  Go 
ye,  and  teach  all  nations."  We  have  no  least  right  to  the  promise,  "  I  am 
with  you  alway,"  unless  we  are  going  or  sending  to  the  nations.     Many  of 
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us  are  like  Simon  Magus,  we  want  the  Spirit  for  selfish  ends,  to  win  admira* 
don  or  popularity,  or  peace  in  our  own  souls.  Unless  the  impulse  be  mis- 
sionary, the  desire  for  the  Spirit  is  fiilse  and  selfish.  We  can  appropriato 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  only  as  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Spirit — always  the  missionary  purpose.  The  missionary  purpose  is  the 
greatest  power  to  heal  the  dissensions  in  the  church. 

The  little  we  can  do  is  part  of  the  great  all.  We  can  do  so  very  little,  yet 
we  may  share  the  great  power.  Begin  to  do  what  we  cannot  do,  and  power 
will  come.  Ask  the  practical  question  what  to  do  and  the  Spirit  will 
answer.  The  church  forgets  that  the  promises  depend  on  obedience  to  the 
great  commission,  that  the  power  is  given  only  for  the  purpose.  The  fiinc- 
tion  of  the  disciple,  of  the  church,  is  to  reveal  the  truth  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  day  of  Pentecost  is  not  over.  It  is  as  long  as  the  day  of  grace.  This 
is  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  it  has  hardly  yet  reached  its  meridian  splendor. 
The  Spirit  came  like  a  rushing,  mighty  wind  and  like  a  fire.  Some  churches 
have  not  even  the  gentlest  breeze ;  they  are  more  like  ice  houses  than  like 
fire  chambers.  When  filled  with  the  Christ  spirit  we  shall  see  the  world  as 
Jesus  sees  it ;  we  shall  hear  its  sobs  of  agony  as  Jesus  hears ;  we  shall  feel 
its  woe  as  Jesus  feels  it. 

In  the  church  Jesus  gained  his  body,  the  voices  to  preach,  the  feet  to  go  to 
the  uttermost  parts.  This  should  shame  us  and  inspire  us.  Shall  I  take  his 
body  and  prostitute  it  to  anything  less  than  his  work,  which  is  to  seek  and 
siive  tlie  lost?  The  dark  places  are  still  waiting  because  Christ's  body,  the 
church,  is  not  at  his  disposal  for  his  work,  and  he  must  wait  for  men  to  run 
his  errands. 

The  disciples  waited  tor  Pentecost,  but  the  Spirit  has  come,  and  we  have 
no  business  waitinor.  The  man  who  is  of  use  is  he  who  sees  and  does' the 
next  thing.  God  never  works  miracles  to  make  up  for  indolence,  in  the 
church  or  in  anylnxly.  Barnabas  sold  liis  land  and  invested  the  proceeds  in 
Christian  ser\-ice.  Later,  Luke  tells  us  what  his  dividends  were.  He  was 
tilled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  faith.  Good  dividends,  those.  God 
always  overrules  human  failures  for  the  purpose  of  his  love.  Missionary 
work  is  doing  what  Christ  does  because  he  is  dwelling  in  us.  Because  the 
twelve  were  not  true  God  finds  another  and  sets  him  in  finer  than  apostolic 
succession — in  Ciiristly  succession «  in  missionary  purpose  and  life. 

Tlie  great  missionary  passion  is  not  love  of  heathen,  it  is  love  of  Christ. 
The  church  fails  by  too  much  policy,  regard  of  human  opinion,  fear  of  men. 
Our  business  is  to  witness,  to  be  out,  to  be  on,  eager,  hot,  passionate,  rest- 
less witnesses.  The  gospel  is  not  merely  for  the  hereafter,  but  for  here  and 
now  :  not  to  bring  men  to  Gml's  home  only,  but  to  bring  his  kingdom  here. 
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NoTiCK. — As  announced  in  the  December  number  of  Life  and  Light,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Young  People's  Work  calls  for  an  exhibit  of  material  prepared  by  our  young 
women's  and  children's  societies.  For  the  best  article  sent  from  the  young  women, 
the  prize  ofTered  is  a  colored  Japanese  photograph,  framed;  for  the  children,  the 
{nize  will  be  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  toy.  Let  every  society  send  some  contribution  to 
this  exhibit. 

PROPAGATING   OUR   RELIGION 

BY    HELEN    BARNETSON    CALDER 

"  If  my  religion  is  wrong,  I  am  bound  to  change  it ;  if  it  is  right,  I  am 
bound  to  propagate  it." 

The  religion  of  those  who  have  caught  the  world  vision  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  no  longer  provincial,  but  world  embracing.  They  are  met  on  every  side 
by  those  who  imply  by  word  or  life  that  their  religion  is  wrong,  but  as  they 
study  more  deeply  the  life  teachings  of  their  Master  and  compare  that  life 
with  the  self-centered  ones  wiiicli  challenge  their  religion,  they  know  that 
they  are  on  the  right  track.  That  they  may  more  perfectly  follow  the  life 
which  they  study  and  admire,  they  should  declare  with  conviction,  "  Since 
our  religion  is  right,  we  are  bound  to  propagate  it."  It  must  be  propagated 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  it  must  also  be  propagated  here  at 
home,  where  life  without  the  far  look  is  most  utterly  selfish,  until  all 
who  have  not  seen  the  vision  shall  admit,  *'  Since  our  religion  is  wrong,  we 
are  bound  to  change  it." 

Carlyle  says  that  "  man  is  emphatically  a  proselytizing  creature,"  and  as 
the  new  truth  implied  in  a  belief  in  foreign  missions  burns  within  us,  we 
t$k  ourselves,  in  the  language  of  Carlyle,  "  How  can  this  truth  be  brought 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  our  young  people  in  equal  need  there- 
of?" We  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  though  this  religion  of  world- 
wide sympathies  brings  to  its  possessors  all  real  good,  thousands  of  our 
young  women  do  not  know  its  first  principles.  A  conscientious  propag.ition 
of  our  religion  will  change  this  condition  of  things,  and  the  young  women 
will  unite  with  us  in  this  great  work. 

In  the  first  place  We  must  always  have  that  burning  cntliusiasm  that  shall 
make  itself  felt  whenever  we  meet  them,  and  the  fire  will  spread.     Whining 
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prayers,  long  faces,  and  sad  tones  will  never  win  recruits.  Personal  effort 
counts  for  much,  and  the  persistent  personal  appeal  will  win  in  the  end; 
but  we  need  also  the  inspiration  of  numbers  in  propagating  our  religion 
among  young  women. 

If  some  friend  of  young  women,  the  trustee  of  a  beautiful  home,  will  open 
l)er  home  for  an  afternoon,  sending  out  personal  invitations,  the  parlor 
conference  is  a  possibility.  This  method  of  arousing  interest  has  been 
successfully  tried,  and  might  also  win  the  young  women  in  other  places. 
Such  a  conference  should  be  carefully  and  prayerfully  planned,  the  right 
speaker  being  secured  to  meet  the  girls,  and  to  present  to  them  the  appeal 
of  this  great  work  tor  young  life.  Plans  should  be  made  in  advance  for 
following  up  the  meeting  with  some  definite  organization.  At  the  con- 
ference a  devotional  service  should  be  part  of  the  program,  and  if  there 
is  music,  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  gathering.  Several 
churches  in  one  vicinity  might  unite  for  a  parlor  conference  or  rally,  thereby 
securing  a  better  program,  and  possibly  a  greater  enthusiasm.  These 
meetings  should  have  the  very  definite  aim  of  uniting  the  young  women^  as 
auxiliaries  of  our  Branches,  in  tiie  systematic  study  and  prayerful  support  of 
missions. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  such  propagation  of  our  work  is  the  lack 
of  leaders  for  any  new  societies  that  may  be  organized.  Let  us  not  admit 
that  this  difficulty  is  unsurmountable  until  we  have  prayed  earnestly  for 
guidance  in  the  choice  and  training  of  a  leader,  being  ready  to  do  all  that 
God  shows  us  in  answer  to  our  prayers. 

May  we  realize  anew  tlie  demand  which  our  missionary  religion  makes 
upon  us  for  its  propagation  among  our, young  women,  and  may  our  zeal  in 
proselytizing  be  as  great,  or  rather  greater,  than  that  of  the  leaders  of  the 
hosts  of  sin,  of  whom  we  read,  '*  They  sleep  not,  except  they  have  done 
mischief;  and  their  sleep  is  taken  away,  unless  they  cause  some  to  fall." 


Friends  in  Council 

All  our  Branches  are  members  of  the  one  vine,  and  every  worker  in  each 
one  is  interested  in  the  experiences  of  every  other,  so  we  condense  here 
interesting  facts  and  helpful  suggestions  brouglit  out  at  the  delegates'  meet- 
ing at  the  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  held  in  Boston,  November  7. 

Andover  and  Woburn  Branch  tells  of  twenty-two  senior  auxiliaries  and 
mission  study  classes  following  the  course  of  United  Study,  in  place  of  six* 
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teen  last  year,  'with  **  more  women  interested,  more  little  children  drawn  in, 
more  girls  and  even  boys  in  the  study  classes,  and,  as  a  legitimate  result, 
more  money  in  the  treasuiy." 

Barnstable  Branch  reports  some  encouraging  things,  and  some  they  would 
¥rish  to  see  changed.  Interest  in  missions  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  grow- 
ing on  the  Cape,  although  some  of  the  older  members  are  called  hence  by 
death,  and  some  of  the  younger  are  removing  to  new  homes  so  that  some 
auxiliaries  are  weakened. 

The  shadow  of  a  great  loss  has  fallen  upon  Berkshire  Branch  during  the 
past  year  in  the  going  hence  of  Miss  Maria  P.  Hulbert,  for  thirteen  years 
their  corresponding  secretary.  The  Branch  is  raising  a  fund  "  to  establisha 
Maria  P.  Hulbert  scholarship  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  her.*' 

In  reviewing  its  thirty  years  of  life,  Eastern  Coimecticut  finds  much  cause  for 
thanksgiving,  and  the  total  of  its  gifls  to  the  treasury,  the  only  total  that  can  be 
reckoned  in  figures,  is  hojje-inspiring.  "  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  bless- 
ing, but  we  are  not  satisfied.  Much  that  we  long  to  see  accomplished  is  still 
undone.  But  we  shall  prpss  on  to  the  good  d.iy  of  greater  things  and  better 
service." 

Eastern  Maine  tells  of  losses  by  death,  and  of  success  in  work  among  the 
young,  adding,  '*  the  young  are  the  hope  of  the  churcli."  Increased  use  of 
mission  study  text-books  gives  promise  of  larger  gifts  and  more  efficient 
work  in  coming  years. 

Essex  North  Branch  holds  the  fine  ideal  that  the  Woman's  Board  shall 
have  the  loyal  and  intelligent  support  of  every  woman  and  girl  in  her 
churches.  They  plan  to  give  a  beautiful  memorial  to  their  late  president. 
Miss  Susan  N.  Brown,  by  raising  $ioo  extra  annually  to  provide  scholar- 
ships in  the  Kusaie  girls'  school. 

Essex  South  Branch  tells  of  loss  and  gain,  of  earnest  work  in  United 
Study  in  many  auxiliaries  and  an  advance  in  real  knowledge.  As  age  or 
death  take  away  the  older  workers,  they  realize  strongly  the  need  of  enlist- 
ing the  young  women  and  children,  and  make  contimial  elVorts  to  tiiat 
end. 

Franklin  County  tells  of  financial  advance  and  that  fully  one  half  tiie 
auxiliaries  have  study  classes,  with  excellent  results,  and  in  addition  several 
clubs  are  studying  missions. 

Hampshire  County  brings  much  sunshine,  hut  also  discouragements  in 
**  scattered  membership,  the  lack  of  enthusiasm,  occasional  dull  meetings  "  in 
country  towns.  They  find  special  pride  and  hope  in  study  classes  for  bovs 
as  well  as  girls,  **the  interest  of  one  active  circle  in  the  famine  orphans  of 
India  being  gready  stimulated  by  occasional  practice  in  hascball," 
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In  Hartford  Branch  we  find  about  half  of  the  auxiliaries  following  thi 
United  Study  course,  with  fine  papers  prepared,  and  a  slight  increase  of  thi 
regular  contributions  to  tlie  treasury. 

Middlesex  Branch  is  happy  in  having  raised  a  little  more  money  than  tht 
amount  assigned  and  re[x>rts  a  year  of  unusual  prosperity.  Mrs.  Cook,  fbc 
ten  years  their  president,  has  resigned  that  office,  and  Mrs.  Bigelow,  for  thi 
same  time  treasurer  of  the  Branch,  succeeds  her. 

The  testimony  of  New  Hampshire  Branch  is  of  generally  increase! 
interest  and  attendance,  due  to  the  use  of  United  Study  lessons,  to  yearlf 
programs  carefully  prepared  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  definite  co* 
sideration  of  current  events  in  missions  at  every  meeting,  and  to  the  mee^ 
ings  taking  the  form  of  parlor  gatherings;  the  social  element  rendering 
them  more  attractive. 

New  Haven  tells  of  upward  striving  and  dwells  on  the  important  work  of 
the  collectors,  their  methods  and  their  motives,  reminding  us  of  the  entho^ 
siasm  with  which  similar  work  was  done  for  the  country  in  the  days  of  our. 
Civil  War.  The  report  also  emphasizes  the  need  of  proportionate  giving  of 
time  as  well  as  of  money. 

New  York  Branch  speaks  of  growth  at  home,  the  auxiliaries  numbering 
one  thousand  more  women  than  three  years  ago,  and  the  interest  in  mission 
study  proportionately  increased.  Mrs.  Packard,  for  twelve  years  the  presi- 
dent, lias  removed  to  Connecticut,  and  Mrs.  N.  D.  Hillis  has  taken  the 
office.  Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  speaks  of  change  in  officers,  and  of  the  effort 
of  the  new  secretary  for  junior  work  to  carry  out  the  plan  formed  by  her 
predecessor,  "  to  appoint  in  every  auxiliary  a  woman  to  have  oversight  of  ill 
junior  missionary  organizations  in  her  church,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Sabbath  School,  mission  clubs  and  bands,  even  to  cradle  rolls,  and  to  keep 
all  in  touch  with  each  other." 

North  Middlesex  Branch  seems  to  be  nearing  the  ideal  in  one  respect  it 
least,  for  the  report  says,  ''Our  missionary  afternoons  compare  very  favorably 
with  sessions  of  our  woman's  club,  while  they  possess  the  far  higher  motive 
of  working  for  the  Master  in  eftbrts  for  the  needy  members  of  his  family." 

Old  Colony  Branch  lays  much  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the  execu- 
tive meetings,  where  "  the  members  plan,  discuss,  counsel  and  advise  as  to 
the  best  methods  for  the  carrying  on  successfully  of  the  work  g^ven  us  to  do. 
In  these  meetings  lie  our  power."  Encouragement,  also,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  sometimes  when  the  auxiliaries  are  weak  and  discouraged,  the  young 
people  are  hard  at  work. 

Philadelphia  Branch  mourns  its  great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Northern 
Home  Secretary,  Miss  Mabel    Brown,  whose    loving    presence  and  wise 
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unsel  are  sadly  missed.  They  rejoice,  however,  in  new  auxiliaries,  and 
5  largest  amount  in  the  treasury  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Branch. 
EUiocle  Island  Branch  has  also  been  afflicted  in  the  death  of  some  of  its 
»rkers  and  the  serious  illness  of  its  president.  It  has  issued  an  attractive 
mphlet  containing  detailed  accounts  of  all  its  pledged  work,  and  giving 
\  biogpraphy  of  its  missionaries. 

The  word  from  Springfield  Branch  is  particularly  cheering,  the  secretary 
iting,  **  We  feel  that  our  work  was  never  so  nearly  what  we  wish  ^ 
w,  though  so  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  we  face  the  new  year  with 
«h  courage  and  enthusiasm.  Two  suggestions  may  be  useful  to  other 
anches :  an  especial  effort  was  made  to  realize  the  duties  and  privileges 
life  membership,  and  a  memorial  roll  has  been  formed,  honoring  the 
emory  of  departed  friends  by  contributing  to  the  cause  which  they  loved." 
In  telling  of  a  year  of  progress  in  several  ways,  Suffolk  Branch  report 
leaks  particularly  of  a  useful  all  day  conference,  in  which  the  auxiliary 
ficers  and  wives  of  city  pastors  were  the  guests  of  the  executive  com- 
littee.  Lists  of  practical  and  suggestive  questions  were  treated  in  brief 
apers,  followed  by  general  discussion,  and  better  methods  of  home  work 
'ill  probably  result  from  this  helpful  gathering. 

The  secretary  of  the  Vermont  Branch  pays  loving  tribute  to  the  memory 
f  a  vice  president,  who  met  an  instantaneous  death  by  accident  last  winter, 
ad  to  Mrs.  T.  M.  Howard,  who  on  account  of  delicate  health  resigns  her 
08t  as  treasurer  after  twenty-three  years  of  service.  She  tells  also  of  much 
0  encourage,  of  faithful  study,  of  growth  in  numbers  and  attendance  at 
uxiliary  meetings,  and  hopeful  condition  over  the  somewhat  scattered  field. 

Western  Maine  speaks  of  a  peril  which  is  well  nigh  universal,  **  the  ten- 
Icncy  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  the  work  on  the  foreign  field  in  the 
pressure  of  increasing  demands  for  local  and  home  work.  More  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  foreign  work,  that  it  be  not  crowded  to  the  rear  in  the 
general  advance  to  a  broader  altruism." 

Worcester  County  Branch  tells  of  vigorous  work  among  the  children  in 
about  half  of  her  churches,  but  deplores  the  fact  that  good  leaders  are  lack- 
ing. Some  new  methods  have  wakened  new  interest  and  the  United  Study 
bas  proved  helpful. 


"If  we  at  home  expect  missionaries,  as  our  representatives  in  the  mission- 
try  fields,  to  conduct  their  warfare  with  heroism,  surely  they  may  reasonably 
expect  us,  as  their  representatives  at  home,  to  support  tliem  with  generosity  ! 
.  .  .  Let  us  not  allow  all  the  holy  chivalry  and  self-sacrifice  to  be  on  their 
ode!  We  hope  to  participate  in  the  triumph,  let  us  therefore  take  an 
honorable  part  in  the  burden  I " 
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OUR  WORK  AT  HOME 


Our  Daily  Prayer  in  January 

^  What  better  way  to  begin  the  year  than  by  prajer  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom?  What  better  way  to  fill  the  days  than  in  work  to  hasten  thit 
coming  ? 

We  find  in  the  Zulu  mission  31  missionaries,  10  of  them  single  womeoi 
25  native  preachers,  and  512  other  native  helpers.  Of  the  22  churches  31 
are  entirely  self-supporting,  and  the  names  of  4,353  members  stand  on  their 
rolls,  321  having  confessed  Christ  during  the  last  year.  The  pupils  in  the. 
34  Sunday  schools  number  2.164,  ^'^^  ^^^^  whole  number  under  daily  in* 
stniction  is  2,834. 

Mrs.  Bridgman,  in  addition  to  other  cares,  spends  much  time  in  trant- 
lating  religions  and  other  useful  literature  into  the  Zulu  language.  Those 
who  learn  to  read  in  our  schools  must  have  good  books  supplied  to  them 
or  that  accomplishment  bring^s  harm,  not  good. 

Mrs.  Cowles,  at  Hillcrest,  on  the  highands,  twenty-five  miles  from  Dur- 
ban, finds  work  among  the  natives  on  our  out-stations  there,  holding  meetings 
and  visiting  in  tlie  homes.  Little  Ruth's  prolonged  illness,  necessitating 
her  being  sent  to  America  in  a  final  search  for  health,  has  been  a  severe 
strain  on  Mrs.  Cowles,  and  she  and  the  little  daughter  need  our  prayers  in 
this  hard  separation..     Mrs.  Bridgman  is  now  at  home  on  furlough. 

Mrs.  Ransom  helps  in  the  cliurch  work,  and  teaches  Bible  classes  for  the 
wives  of  the  theological  students.     Miss  Clark  is  in  this  country  on  furlough* 

Mrs.  Dorwanl  still  continues  her  sunrise  prayer  meeting  on  Tuesdays  for 
the  women  of  the  station,  where  these  mothers  receive  blessing  and  inspira- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  week.  Little  Florence  takes  much  of  Mrs.  Dor- 
ward's  time  and  strength,  and  Mrs.  Dor  ward  is  very  frail  and  weak,  unable 
to  do  much  outside  of  the  home. 

Mrs.  Le  Roy  has  her  two  little  girls,  three  and  two  years,  and  a  constant 
stream  of  visitors  to  entertain  at  Jubilee  Hall.  This  year  she  is  teaching 
classes  in  the  school  three  hours  every  morning,  in  addition  to.  the  over- 
sight of  tiie  dormitory  and  culinary  departments  of  the  school. 

Miss  Pixley  has  helped  daily  in  the  primary  department  of  Inanda  Semi- 
nary. Inanda  Seminary  is  a  beehive  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  girls; 
anil  Ml >.  Edwards,  the  first  missionary  sent  out  by  the  Woman's  Board,  is  still 
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able  to  supervise  the  outdoor  work  of  the  girls.  Excellent  crops  give  testi- 
nony  to  the  thoroughness  and  skill  of  her  care.  Miss  Phelps  is  now  at  the 
liead  of  the  school,  and  Miss  Price  is  her  most  helpful  and  sympathetic 
associate.     Miss  Clarke  is  an  efficient  assistant. 

Mrs-  Taylor  is  assistant  secretary  of  the  mission,  helping  her  husband 
with  much  of  his  desk  work.  Slie  has  classes  in  sewing  and  methods  of 
home-keeping  for  the  wives  of  the  theological  students. 

Mrs.  Bunker,  in  the  new  home  at  Beira,  has*  her  hands  full  with  the  care 
•jmd  teaching  of  her  five  children.     She  finds  time  to  help  Mr.  Bunker  in 
the  evening  school  for  natives  and  half  castes. 

Mrs.  McCord,  in  Durban,  has  four  little  ones,  and  helps  her  husband, 
£-  the  doctor,  in  dispensary  and  hospital  work. 

Mrs.  Goodenough  is  greatly  interested  in  a  "  Christian  Home,'*  which 
:  «he  has  just  opened  for  destitute  European  women  in  need  of  material  and 
i  spiritual  help.     There  have  been  gratifying  results  already. 

Mrs.  Wilcox,  at  Ifafa,  has  the  care  of  her  three  lively  boys,  and  visiting 
Y  and  meetings  among  the  women  of  the  church  and  station. 

Miss  Lindley,  born  Into  a  missionary  home  in  South  Africa,  lias  recently 
returned  from  a  sojourn  in  America  and  a  letter  on  page  18  tells  something 
of  her  experiences  en  route.  Miss  Ireland,  also  of  missionary  parentage, 
helps  in  the  oversight  of  kraal  schools. 

Miss  Frost  takes  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  at  Umzumbe  Home, 
a  school  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils.  Mrs.  Malcolm,  who  had 
been  its  head  for  eight  years,  has  come  to  Scotland  for  furlough,  and  Miss 
Smith  now  takes  the  arduous  position. 

The  American  Board  has  in  its  Japan  Mission  eleven  stations,  'with  24 
ordained  missionaries,  one  of  them  a  physician,  23  wives  and  22  single 
women.  We  find  in  the  empire  99  Congregational  churches,  54  of  which 
are  self-supporting,  with  a  total  membership  of  11,900.  During  1904, 
1,033  joined  these  churches  by  confession  of  faith,  and  7,876  pupils  are 
.enrolled  in  the  Sunday  schools.  ''Need  and  opportunity "  are  the  two 
words  that  represent  the  present  condition  in  Japan. 

Mrs.  Greene,  who  is  a  mother  to  the  mission,  does  much  good  by  social 
contact  with  Japanese  girls,  and  is  busied  also  with  Sunday  school  work. 
She  has  been  able  to  make  her  music  a  great  factor  in  service. 

Mrs,  Lear ned's  chief  work  is  periiaps  the  Imadegawa  kindergarten,  and 
this  leads  on  to  many  openings — English  and  cooking  classes,  calls  in  many 
temes,  mothers*  meetings,  Sunday  school.  As  wife  of  the  dean  of  the 
Ooshisha,  too,  she  finds  many  opportunities  for  touching  the  students  with 
help.     Miss  Learned  is  a  teacher  in  the  Doshisha.     Mrs.  Cary  devotes  much 
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time  and  strength  to  the  arduous  and  very  useful  work  of  touring  in  outsid 
towns  and  villages. 

Mrs.  Davis  remains  in  this  country  a  while  to  care  for  her  children  ii 
school,  tliough  her  husband  has  returned  to  Japan.  The  work  of  th 
twenty-six  Bible  women  is  not  to  be  reckoned  in  figures,  but  is  most  im 
portant.  Mrs.  Gordon's  main  work  is  caring  for  her  kindergarten 
and  Gordon  House,  her  home,  and  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  is  tb 
center  of  much  religious  work.  Mrs.  Dunning,  caring  for  home  and  baby 
is  a  light  in  the  station  in  musical  and  social  ways.  Mrs.  Bell  is  detainee 
in  this  country  by  delicate  health. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  adds  to  the  care  of  her  four  sons  work  in  Sunday  schoo 
with  other  children,  many  calls,  and  much  that  is  truly  evangelistic. 

Miss  Barrows  shares  with  Miss  Talcott  the  care  of  the  Woman's  Bible 
School,  a  school  whose  influence  goes  all  over  the  empire.  The  &ilin| 
health  of  Dr.  Holbrook  has  compelled  her  to  relinquish  her  work  and  tc 
return  to  this  country.  Mrs.  Atkinson  is  far  from  strong,  but  she  is  able  to 
give  help  to  many  within  the  walls  of  her  home.  Miss  Cozad  is  a  teacher 
in  the  Bible  Woman's  School.  Miss  Searle  is  the  principal  of  Kobe  College, 
a  school  with  nearly  two  hundred  pupils.  «Miss  Torrey,  the  music  teacher, 
helps  also  in  much  directly  Christian  work  in  the  college.  Miss  Hoyt  and 
Miss  De  Forest  are  both  teachers  in  the  college,  and  Mrs.  Amanda  Walker 
has  recently  joined  the  corps  of  instructors.  Mrs.  Allchin's  work  beyond 
the  care  of  her  home  is  chiefly  musical.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  with  her  children 
at  Oberlin.  During  the  war  Miss  Daniels  has  added  to  her  usual  evangel- 
istic work  much  service  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  These  men 
return  to  homes  all  over  the  empire,  and  carry  with  them  seeds  of  gospel 
truth  and  memories  of  Christian  kindness  showed  to  them  by  strangers. 
Such  sowing  will  surely  bring  its  harvest. 


Suggestions  for  Auxiliary  Meetings 

TOPIC  FOR  FEBRUARY 
WEST  AFRICA— CHAPTER  III  OF  "CHRISTUS  LIBERATOR" 
One  member  may  give  a  three  minute  talk  on  the  geography  of  the  West  Coast 
speaking  of  its  climate,  vegetation,  rivers,  natural  productions — vegetable  an< 
mineral.  Another  may  tell  of  the  natives,  their  form  of  government,  their  customs 
clothing,  occupations  and  religions.  Another  will  explain  the  political  condition 
to-day,  as  shown  by  the  colored  map  in  our  book.  Then  we  shall  be  ready  to  apprc 
ciate  a  little  the  work  of  missionaries  in  this  fatal  spot,  a  work  of  which  Ckristu 
Liberator  gives  the  condensed  accQunt.  A  striking  contrast,  which  is  in  some  way 
a  parallel,  may  be  given  between  the  life  and  work  of  Samuel  Crowther,  in  early  \\\ 
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m  iUre,  who  died  a  bishop,  and  that  of  Phillips  Brooks.  The  unspeakable  horrors 
oi  the  slave  ships  on  the  Atlantic  must  not  be  passed  b,v,  and  the  article  on  page  9 
of  this  number  gives  the  story  of  the  struggle  for  its  abolition. 

We  should  not  close  the  meeting  without  a  realizing  and  humiliating  sense  that  for 
two  of  the  greatest  evils  which  have  cursed  this  part  of  Africa — rum  and  slavery — 
America  has  been  largely  responsible.  Does  it  not  devolve  on  us  to  make  doubly 
mie  that  we  share  with  those  poor  people  the  gospel  that  is  the  light  of  the  world  ? 
We  may  join  in  closing  in  the  following  prayer  for  Africa,  written  by  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Capron : — 

Prayer  hearing  and  prayer  answering  God  I  Hear  our  prayer  for  Africa  and  its 
many  peoples.  Bless  those  who  have  come  to  know  thee,  and  bless  those  who  have 
led  them  into  the  life,  light  and  love  that  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself. 

Pill  our  hearts  with  thine  own  compassion  for  the  vast  necessities  of  its  races. 
Bless  all  ministries  which  seek  their  salvation  from  ignorance  of  thy  great  love  for 
■II  thy  creatures.  Lift  the  lands  ot  that  great  continent  into  the  light  of  thy  grace, 
and  may  all  burdened  souls  find  thee,  and  praise  to  thee  sound  from  shore  to  shore. 
Amen. 


tri- 


Mrs.  Susan  M.  Schneider 


Died  at  Auburndale,  November  35,  1905 


W^  The  happy,  sunny-faced  pilgrim  is  at  home.  Her  feet  had  not  grown 
^*"  heav)f  nor  her  heart  sad.  Only  for  a  few  weeks  did  she  seem  like  a  bird 
imprisoned,  then  her  spirit  hurst  the  bars  and  flew  away. 

Mrs.  Schneider  was  born  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  began  her  work  in 
the  foreign  field  in  1858  as  the  wife  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Schneider,  missionary 
r-^     inAintab,  Turkey,  whose  first  wife  was  her  sister.     Those  who  knew  her 
^^?^  there,  and  those  who  followed  her,  knew  that  her  love  was  of  the  kind  that 
*' never  faileth,"  her  singleness  of  purpose  absolute,  and  her  devotion  per- 
haps never  surpassed.     After  ten  years  in  Aintab  and  four  in  Brousa  they 
came  to  this  country  in  1872  on  account  of  Dr.  Schneider's  health.     In  1874 
in  urgent  call  for  his  help  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Marsovan  led  them 
there,  and  it  proved  to  be  Dr.  Schneider's  last  work  in  Turkey ;  his  healtli 
was  failing  continually,  and  tliey  remained  only  a  year.     But  in  that  time  a 
.Sunday  school  had  g^own  up  in  Mrs.  Schneider's  house  that  was  a  revela- 
tion to  workers  of  long  experience,  and  developed  into  a  "  social  settlement" 
where  the  name  had  never  been  heard.     Her  house  belonged  to  the  people, 
tnd  one  room  after  another  was  thrown  open  until  the  attendance  exceeded 
two  hundred.     Her  part  was  to  draw  the  people  ;  the  teaching  was  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  pupils  from  the  mission  schools  whom  she  called  to  her  aid 
afker  she  had  gathered  the  crowd.     How  she  did  it  no  one  knew,  but  her 
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secret  seems  to  have  been  told  by  tlje  Armenian  pastor  at  her  funeral,— 
**  She  was  love."  She  went  up  and  down  the  street  leading  to  the  mission 
premises,  dropping  into  the  houses,  perhaps  with  a  bit  of  sewing,  always 
with  a  beaming  face,  and  her  easy  informality  and  neighborly  interest  swept 
away  prejudice,  melted  hardness  and  softened  rude  manners.  The  street 
that  had  been  so  disagreeable  to  pass  through  by  reason  of  the  bad  behavior 
o\  its  inhabitants  v^as  transformed  through  the  regard  developed  for  **  Shu- 
shan  Madama."* 

A  long  and  painful  illness  terminated  in  Dr.  Schneider's  death  in  Boston^ 
in  1877.  A  little  more  than  two  years  later  Mrs.  Schneider  was  again  on 
her  way  to  Turkey,  accompanied  by  Miss  Gleason,  to  engage  in  city  mission 
work  in  Constantinople.  After  months  of  discouragement  and  laborioui 
effort  to  make  an  opening  for  it  she  inaugurated  in  her  *'own  hired  house" 
the  well  known  work  in  Gedik  Pasha.  Its  growth  was  phenomenal,  and 
now,  after  twenty-five  years,  it  continues  a  prominent  feature  of  mission 
activities  at  the  capital. 

After  six  years  Mrs.  Schneider's  need  of  rest  compelled  her  return  to 
America,  and  since  then  she  has  spent  her  winters  in  Boston,  where  she  has 
kept  in  touch  with  the  missionary  world,  especially  befriending  the  Arme- 
nians in  the  city.  She  was  also  busy  in  soliciting  gifts,  circulating  literature 
and  going  on  endless  self-imposed  errands  for  missionary  purposes.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  that  she  will  no  more  come  tripping  into  the  Board  Rooms 
and  out  again,  always  on  the  wing.  Home-coming  missionaries  will  miss 
her  welcome  and  those  departing  her  Godspeed.  At  her  funeral,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Auburndale  church,  there  were  present  those  who  had  been 
associated  with  her  in  Aintab,  Marsovan  and  Constantinople,  and  also  many 
Armenians.  f.  e.  w. 


Book  Notices 

Pastor  Hst  of  North  China,  By  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor  (n^e  Geraldine 
Guinness).     Published  by  Revel!  Company.     Pp.  39S.     Price,  $1. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  December,  1903.  It  was  re- 
printed four  times  in  1904  and  twice  in  1905,  and  thirty  thousand  copies  are 
now  in  circulation. 

The  dedication  reads :  ''To  our  beloved  father,  the  Rev.  J.  Hudson 
Taylor,  whose  life  of  missionary  devotion  is  his  children's  precious  heritage, 
as  his  love  and  prayers  have  ever  been  their  benediction." 

The  story  of  one  of  China's  Christians  is  written  in  the  intense,  pictorial, 

•Shushan,  Susan;  Madama,  the  title  given  to  a  married  missionary  woman. 
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ropathetic  way  which  give  Geraldine  Guinness  Taylor's  spoken  and 
ritten  w^ords  such  power.  Among  the  numerous  illustrations  which 
inch  the  volume  we  are  glad  to  see  the  picture  of  D.  E.  Hoste,  who,  after 
1)  years  as  missionary  in  Cliina,  is  now  the  general  director  of  the  China 
lUnd  Mission.  He  also  writes  rather  an  ehiborate  Introduction,  which 
takes  us  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  leader  of  so  im- 
ortant  an%  organization.  In  Robert  F.  Horton's  TAe  Bible  a  Missionary 
?ook^  spoken  of  with  such  warm  approval  by  Dr.  Patton  in  his  address  at 
ic  Woman's  Board  Annual  in  Boston,  Dr.  Horton  alludes  to  ''  that  wonder- 
Lil  book,  F^astor  Hsi.^^  He  quotes  the  anecdote  given  in  this  volume  of 
^  an  old  Chinese  woman  who  shrank  from  baptism,  thougli  she  was  clearly 
I  believer.  She  gave  as  a  reason  that  she  could  not  be  a  Christian  ;  that  to 
3C  a  Christian  meant  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  ;  and  though  she  spoke  of  Christ  to  all  she  could,  she  was  too  old 
to  go  into  all  the  world." 

Dr.  Horton  adds  to  this  touching  instance  of  literal  interpretation  :  "  What 

i)oy  it  must  have  been  to  explain  to  that  fervent  soul,  and  then  to  receive 

her  into  the  fold.     She  had  rightly  understood  tlie  meaning  of  Christianity 

and  the  gospel."     What  would  be  the  surprise  of  this  conscientious  Chinese 

disciple  to  learn  that  there  are  members  of  Christian  churches  in  Christian 

America  who  feel  no  call  to  go,  and   not  the  slightest  interest  in  those 

\   who  do  go. 

Pastor  Hsi's  life  of  self-denial  and  entire  devotion  to  the  Master  cannot  be 
read  without  heart-searching  and  often  self-condemnation. 

Daybreak  in  the  Dark  Continent,  By  Wilson  S.  Naylor.  Published  by 
the  American  Board.     Pp.  315.     Price,  cloth,  50  cents;  paper,  35  cents. 

As  Dr.  De  Forest's  book  on  Japan,  called  Sunrise  in  the  Sunrise  King- 
dom^  was  considered  an  almost  indispensable  companion  volume  to  Dr. 
Griffis'  Dux  Christus  in  our  study  of  (Japan  last  year,  so  this  book,  pre- 
pared under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  People's  Missionary  Movement,  will 
be  helpful  in  our  study  of  Africa.  Bishop  Hartzell,  who  writes  the  intro- 
<luctory  note,  speaks  of  Professor  Naylor  as  **  exceptionally  well  qualified  to 
write  on  Africa." 

For  a  year  he  was  Bishop  Hartzell's  traveling  companion  in  the  Dark 
Continent,  where  before  and  after  that  time  he  made  extensive  research. 
The  author,  in  his  own  ''  Personal  Word,"  says  that  ''  everything  that  does 
not  have  a  definite  and  vital  relation  to  the  present  day  African  is  subordi- 
nated or  eliminated,"  and  it  is  religious  Africa  that  is  the  perspective  of  the 
book. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  personally  attracted  to  the  author  by  the  grateful 
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anil  appreciative  reference  he  makes  to  his  wife  in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the  foreword.  The  illustrations  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  effectife 
and  unhackneyed.  The  tliree  maps  are  of  special  value.  One  is  a  rdieE 
map,  and  another  shows  the  distribution  of  religions,  and  a  third  is  a  con- 
trasting map  between  the  Africa  of  1S05  and  a  century  later — 1905.  The 
appendices  are  also  fine,  giving  chronological  and  statistical  tables,  biblio^ 
raphy,  specimens  of  Bible  translations  into  African  dialects,  and  an  index. 
The  book  is  admfrably  arranged  with  marginal  sub-titles,  and  whoever  11 
planiring  to  make  Africa  the   mission  study  the  coming  year  cannot  wcl 

atford  to  do  without  it. 

G.  H.  c. 


Sidelights  from  Periodicals 


'•  The  Modern  Conception  of  Foreign  Missions,"  an  article  in  T^e  Out* 
look  lor  November  4,  by  Rev.  Siiiney  L.*  Gulick,  D.D.,  should  be  read  bj 
ail  who  are  not  familiar  with  tlie  sociological  point  of  view  of  prcsent-diy 
missions. 

Tapax. — News  from  Japan  is  not  yet  exhausted.  Dr.  De  Forest,  in  the 
Iftdept-ndcNt  for  October  5,  writes  of  '*  Liaoyang."  The  article  is  illus- 
iraicvl  and  is  very  interesting.  '*  The  Sword  of  Peace  in  Japan,"  by  George 
Kennan  {Outiook^  October  14^,  doscnbes  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth.  *'  Japan's  Commercial  Aspirations,"  is  the  title  of  an 
article  in  Tke  \orth  Amrrican  AVr/r::'  for  November,  while  an  account 
of  t::e  art  of  the  country  is  found  \\\  The  Outlook  for  October  28,  entitled 
'•Japanese  Pictures." 

A  series  of  articles  on  Korea  by  George  Kennan  may  be  found  in  Tkt 
0»it.\\^l^  ti^e  tirsl  two  under  dale  of  October  7  and  21,  November  11  and  18. 

India. — "'England's  Strength  in  Asia,"  in  77ie  Fortnightly  for  October, 
is  a  so:  ivnjs  discussion  of  present  conditions.  An  illustrated  article  on  "  The 
Sacrovi  Animals  of  India  "is  lound  in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  November. 

Africa. — A  series  of  articles  on  •'  The  New  Slave  Trade  "  has  been 
apivarini:  :t'.  Harder  $^  beginning  with  the  August  nujuber.  Owing  to  the 
ch.ir,ic:er  of  l>.e  aut..or,  Henry  W.  Nevins^^^n,  the  explorer,  and  the  startling 
npveI.i:io::s  \v'.:ich  he  :r..ikes,  tiie  articles  desor\*e  attention. 

France. —  Tke  Ccs'K.>'i::an  tor  Wwember  prints  two  views  of*  The 
Serv.ir.i:!o::  ofChurc::  av.d  State  in  France" — one  that  of  the  government. 
:".:e  o:'.:er  :>.a:  of  a  conservative.  Fi^ese  give  in  brief  the  attitude  of  the  tw( 
sivies,  ar.d  are  a  vala.iMe  sunv.narv.  K.  K.  P. 


Receipts 
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iNG  Our  Gains. — Yesterday's  gain  cannot  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
credit.  It  is  little  credit  to  us  to  do  to-day  as  well  as  we  did  yester- 
^e  must  do  better,  or  confess  failure.  The  only  way  to  "hold  a 
to  beat  it.  A  live  business  house  recognizes  the  necessity  of  doing 
merely  if  it  would  grow,  but  if  it  would  continue  to  live.  Unless 
wing,  year  by  year,  the  day  will  come  when,  on  that  account,  the 
must  die.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  because  this  month  last  year 
marked  gain,  we  shall  do  well  if  we  equal  that  this  year.  We  can 
al  the  past  by  improving  upon  it. — Sunday  School  Times. 


Woman*s  Board  of  Missions 

Receipts  from  October  18  to  November  18, 1905. 
MiBs  Sarah  Lodtsr  Day,  Treasurer. 


ICAINV. 

KifM  Branoh.—  M r«.  J.  S. Wtaeel- 
Treas.,  Raiigor  House,  Baneor. 
kuz..  Miss  E.  Pond, 6;  Machlas, 
.25;  Norridgewock,  Aoz.,  6; 
ro,  Aux.,  S.50,  40  75 

!aine  firanoA.— Miss  Annie  F. 
eas.,  52  Cliadwick  8t.,Port1and. 
nkport,  Mrs.  Oilman  Wells,  1; 
mter  Ch.,  Aux..  19;  Portland, 
Cb.,  Aux.,  32.26,  A  Friend,  20. 
snses,  2.89,  69  37 

Total,         110  12 

HKW  HAMPSHIBB. 

ehire  jSranc/^.— MissBlisabeth 
Btt.  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring  St., 
Batb,  Aux.,  8;  Center  Har- 
.,  6.27 ;  Bast  Derry,  First  Ch., 
Pitzwilltam,  Woman's  Miss*y 
Ooffstown,  Aux.  (with  prev. 
>  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Frank  T. 
l.to,  Hampstead,  Aux.,  12; 
y  E.  Soc..  1 ,  Laconia.  Friends, 
^  Busy  Bees,  2.53,  Pembroke, 
Plainfleld,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Baker, 
rnton,  Aux.  6;  Stewartstown, 
kb  Converse,  3;  Temple,  Will> 
era,  20;  Tilton,  Aux.,  6;  Web- 
.,5,  92  90 

VXBVONT. 

mior  Club,  3  00 

^anch — Mrs.  C.  H.  Sterens, 
t.  Johnsbury.  Bellows  Falls, 
.  Soc.,  2.81 ;  Brattleboro.  Miss 
Clapp,  1;  Burlington.  College 
9;  Franklin  (Tb.  Off.,  7.80), 8.%; 
c.  Bast,  Th  Off.,  12:  Rutland, 
Johnsbur/,  North  Ch.,  23.69, 
I.,  Th.  Off.,  91.25;  Vergennes, 
.,  16,  195  40 

Total,  198  40 

MABSAOHUSETTB. 

id  Wobum  Branch.— Mn.  Mar- 
Richardson,  Treas.,  Reading. 
,  Chapel  Ch.,  Sunbeams,  14, 
.,  Womaa*8  M.  C,  10;  Dracut, 


Cong.  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc.,  3;  Lawrence, 
United  Cong.  Ch.,  18.  C.  R.,  4;  Lexing- 
ton, 60;  Lowell  (with  prev.  contrl.  to 
const.  L.  M's  Miss  Elsie  Bixby,  Mrs. 
Frank  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Thomas  Durning, 
Mrs.  Emma  L.  Cutler);  Maiden,  A 
Friend,  10,  Off.  at  Branch  Meeting,  10.01 ; 
Stoneham  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  LinaR.  Deming);  Winches- 
ter, MiS8*n  Union,  76,  199  01 

Berkshire  Branch.^Mn.  Charles  E.  West, 
Treas.,  123  South  St.,  Pittsfleld.  Two 
Friends,  250:  Adams,  Aux.,  12.20;  Hins- 
dale, Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  11.38),  29.57;  Housa^ 
tonic,  Aqx.,  18.05;  North  Adams,  Aux., 
40;  Stockbridge,  Aux.,  14.81.  Less  ex- 
penses, 5.70,  368  93 

/Boston.— Off.  at  Annual  Meeting  ot  the 
Hoard,  326  28 

Essex  South  Braneh^—MlBa  Nannie  L. 
Odell,  Treas.,  Beverly.  Hamilton.  Light 
Bearers, 


Franklin  Co.  Branch.— MiM  Lucy  A.Spar- 
• —         iffold. 
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hawk,  Treas.,  18  Congress  St.,Oreenfl 
Conway,  Prim.  S  8..  1.63;  MonUgue, 
Aux.,  8.40:  Miller's  Falls,  A  Friend,  30 
cts.;  Northfleld,  Aux.,  32;  Shelbume, 
Aux.,  16.06:  South  Deerfleld,  Aux.,  11.26; 
Sunderland,  Aux.,  4,  72  68 

£«rin^ton.— Hancock  Ch.,  Children's 
Dept.  S.  S.,  10,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Goodwin.  20,      30  00 

Middlesex  Branch.— Miw  Mary  E.  Good- 
now,  Treas.,  South  Sudbury.  Framing- 
bam,  Aqx.,  2.92;  Framingham,  South, 
Jr.  M.  0.,  12,  C.  R.,  36  cto.;  Hopkinton, 
C.  B.  8oc„  6;  Marlboro,  Aux.,7 ;  Natick, 
Aux.,  16;  Natick,  South,  Coll.  at  Annual 
Meeting,  17;  Saxonville,  Aux.,  16,  74  28 

MUton—A  Friend,  100  00 

SorfoUcand  Pigrim  Arone;^.— Miss  Abble 
L.  Loud,  Treas.,  Lock  Box,  63,  Wey- 
mouth. Brain  tree,  Aux.,  12.81 ;  Brock- 
ton, Porter  Ch.,  Jr.  Aux  ,  15;  Cohasset, 
Second  Cong.  Ch.,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  16), 
27  i  Hanover,  Aux.,  7;  Marshfleld,  Aux., 
18.11;  Randolph,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  31.60; 
Rockland,  Prim,  and  Jr.  Depts.  S.  8., 
2.85 j  Weymouth  and  Braintree.  Union 
Cb.,  Anx.,  2;  Weymouth,  East,  23.50,       139  87 

North   Middlesex   Branch.^Mvs.  B.   A. 
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Willmott,  Treas.,  Tbwntend.  Ck>DCorcl, 
Aux.,  9.65,  Mary  8hepard  Watchers,  1 ; 
Westford,  Five  Ladle8,86.  C.  E.  Soc.,  10,     45  66 

South  Uadlev.-Mi,  Uolyoke  CoUege,  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  a  Friend,  40  00 

apritwfMd  Braneh,-yin,  ManrH-Mitch- 
ell,  Ireas.,  1078  Worthiugton  SUtSpriufc- 
Held.  Chicopee,  Third  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept. 
S.  S.,  1 ;  Holyoke,  First  Cb.,  Prim.  Dept. 
S.  S.,  2.60;  Mittiiieaipie,  C.  R.,  4.50; 
North  Wilbraham,  Aax.,  5,  Mr.  Herbert 
Miller,  5;  SpriDefleld,  Park  Ch.,  Aux., 
12,  Soath  Ch.,  Dr.  D.  F.  At  water  (to 
const  L.  M.  Mis.  D.  F.  Atwater),  25,         66  00 

StMk  Branch,— MiM  Mary  L.  Pelkey, 
Treat.,  30  Mt.  Pleasant  St.,  North  Cam- 
bridge. A  Friend,  60  cto.:  Allston, 
Aax.,  69.43.  Mrs.  Shapleigh's  S.S.  Class, 
1;  Brighton,  Jr.  C.  £.  Soc.  16;  Cam- 
bridge, Pilsrim  Ch.,  Aax.,  5,  Prospect 
St.  Co.,  Aax.,  50;  Dedbam,  Aax„  48.60; 
Dorchester,  Romsey  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc, 
5;  Faneail,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  1;  Franklin, 
Mary  Warfield  Miss'y  Soc.  21 ;  Jamaica 
Plain,  lioylston  Ch..  Aax.,  17.47,  C.  R., 
7.88;  MaiMfleld,  Aax.,  10;  Mattapan, 
Aux.,  3;  Medway,  Village  Ch.,  Aux.,  52; 
Newton  Highlands.  Aux.,  29.45,  C.  R., 
18.65;  Roxbury,  Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux. 
(Th.  Off.,  42.60),  104.35,  .Miss  Helen  P.  Al- 
drich  (to  conn.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Katharine 
H.  Upton),  25,  Prim.  Dent.  «.  S.,  10; 
Waltham,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  29.65),  40; 
Wellesley  Hills,  Aux..  32,  661  23 

Warceitter  Co.  /?rancA.— Mrs.  Theodore 
Nye,  Treas.,  16  Berkshire  St..  Worcester. 
Mrs.  Martha  D.  Tacker (Redlands,  CaL) 
1;  Klackstone.  Aux.,  5,  C.  E.  Soc,  5; 
Brookfleld,  Mrs.  George  W.  Johnson, 
10;  Hubbardston,  Aux.,  24;  Lancaster, 
Aux.,  25.50;  Princeton.  Aux.,  65.06; 
MoantAin  Climbers,  8.50;  Royalston, 
Aux.,  26.40;  Sutton,  Aux.,  10;  West 
Brookfleld.  Aux.,  9.18;  Westminster, 
Aux  .  36.50;  Whitinsville,  Aux.,  1,  Bx- 
tra-Cent-a-Day  Band,  15.60;  Worcester 
(vreendale.  People's  Ch..  Aux.,  5,  LAke 
View  Benev.  Soc,  1  50,  Park  Ch.,  Aux., 
74  cts.,  Extra-Cent-a-Day  Band,  5,  Pied- 
mont Ch.,  C.  R.,  30,  Ply uiuuth  Ch.,  Aux., 
14.26,  299  13 

Tbtal,        2,303  01 
OONHBOTIOUT. 
A  Friend.  1  00 

Scutem  Conn.  Branch.— Min  Anna  C. 
I.earned.  Treas.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
New  I^ndon.  Chaplin  (with  prev. 
coiitri.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Andrew  J. 
Small);  Danlelson,  Aux  ,  Th.  Off., 42.39; 
Hampton,  Aux.  (with  prey,  contri.  to 
const.  L.  .M.  Mrs.  Christiana  £.  Utley), 
1.50;  Jewett  City,  Aux.,  Th.  Off..  8; 
New  London,  First  Ch.,  Ransom  Re- 
cruits, 2;  North  Woodstock,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.,  13.60:  Norwich.  Park  Ch.,  ».  S.,  20; 
Woodstock,  C.  R.,  2.75,  86  24 

Hartford  BraneK—yin.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.,  21  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Berlin,  M.  C,  7;  Columbia,  Aux., 
2;  Parmington,  Aux.,  16;  Granby,  Aux., 
4*i28;  Hartford,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  43; 
New  Britain,  First  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  7; 
Newington,  Cheerful  Givers  M.  C,  25; 
PlainTille,  Aux..  Th.  Off.  (to  const.  L. 
M.  Mrs.  .Mary  Hemingway  Websten,  25 ; 
Simsbury,  Aux.,  1,  168  28 


Now  Haven  /hwicil.— Mist  Julia  Twining, 
Treat.,  314  Proapect  St.,  New  Haven. 
A  Friend,  884;  Bridgeport,  Booth  Ch., 
Aux.,  130.79;  Bethlehem,  Jr.  C.  JB.  See, 
7.06:  Black  Rock,C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Canaain, 
T.  L,  25:  CromweU,  C.  S.  Soc,  S0{ 
Greenwich,  Aux.,  80,  M.  C,  12.46;  Litch- 
field, A  Friend,  6;  Meriden,  First  Ch., 
Aax.  (SBO  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Hasen,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Ereritt,  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Miner,  Mrs.  X..  C  Hlnman,  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Pinks,  Mrs.  Bvron  Gardiner,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Savage,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Soule,  Mn.  R. 
M.  Cady,  Mitt  Edith  Macy),  800;  Mid- 
dlefield,  C.  B.  Soc,  8.26:  Middle  Had- 
dam,  C.  E.  Soc,  6:  Middletown,  First 
Ch.,  Aux., 28.41 ;  Mllford,  Plymouth  Ch., 
Aux.,  26;  New  Haven,  City  Mission 
Mothers*  Aux..  5,  Grand  Ave.  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc,  16;  New  Mllford,  Aux.,  110;  North- 
ford,  A  ox.,  26;  Norfolk,  Whatsoever,  10; 
Norwalk,  Aux.,  26;  Prospect,  Gleaners, 
21 ;  Redding,  M.  SUr  Circle.  25,  C.  R., 
4.25,  Dan.  of  Cov.,  10;  Saybrook,  Aux., 
40;  Sharon,  B.  B.,  60;  Sherman,  Aux., 
24,  M.  C,  6;  South  Canaan,  C.  R.,  139. 
Prim.  S.  S.,  1.01;  Stamford,  Aux.,  25: 
Winsted,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  109.12,  1.491 

Total,       1.746" 

NEW  TORE. 

Bast  Bloomftsld.  —Mrs.  Eliza  S.  Goodwin,     4 
New    York   State   Arane^.— Mrs.  F.  M. 

Turner,  Treas.,  646   St.    Mark's  Ave., 

Brooklyn,  Owego,    Aux.   (with    pre  v. 

contri.   to    const.    L.  M.    Mrs.    E.   F. 

Barton). 

PHILADELPHIA  BRAKCH. 

Philadelphia  AmncA.— Miss  Emma  Fla- 
veU,  Treas.,  312  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  If.  J.,  Bound  Brook,  Aux., 
26;  Newark,  First  Ch^  C.  R.,  3;  Upper 
Montclair,  Aux..  10;  Woodbridge,  Aux., 
90.46;  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Central  Cb., 
Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M's 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  MacLellan  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hilfred  Birdsall),  58 

FLORIDA. 

TVivares.—Ladies*  Miss'y  Soc,  * ' 

OALIFOBinA. 

Ctor«mont.~Pomona  Col  lee  e.  Miss  Car- 
rie R.  Swigert  and  Miss  Ruth  B.  Eddy,    SO  * 

Donations,  4»Bli ' 

Specials  33J 

Total,       4.548 

Extra  Oifte/or  the  Work  qf  1906. 

MAttAOHUSBTTS.. 

A  Friend,  1,000;  Eaat  Northfleld,  Mrs.Esra  _ 
H.  Stevens,  800,  1.800 

ABBIB  HART  OHAPVAN  MEMORIAL  FUm). 

Gift  of  Frances  Chapman  Champlin  and 
Grace  Chapman  Spear  of  Portland,  Me., 
in  memory  of  their  mother,  Mrs  Abbie 
Hart  Chapman.  Income  for  the  pledged 
work  of  tne  Western  Maine  Branch,     1/KO 

LAVRA  L.  SOOFIELD  FUND. 

Gift  of  William  C.  Scofield  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  three  shares  of  Mtun.  lufliir- 
ance  Company. 
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|bff»tt«nt  II  Jlorrigti  i^rrrrtarg 

Miss  LAURA  M.  RICHARDS,  Mrs.  C.  W.  FARNAM, 

Saratoga,  Cal.  ||  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

Ormanrrr. 

Miss  MARY  McCLEES. 

Adaras  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Events  in  Tientsin,  North  China 

BY   MRS.    A.  C.    FECK 

[Many  of  our  readers,  as  they  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  will  be  antici- 
pating, or  observing,  the  Week  of  Prayer.  It  will  help  us  to  feel  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  coming,  to  read  of  the  way  the  Christians  in  Tientsin  conducted  the  services 
in  1905.— Ed.] 

The  Week  of  Prayer  has  just  closed.  One  realizes  in  a  foreign  land  more 
fully  than  when  at  home,  one  of  its  greatest  lessons-^the  unity  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  surely  is  inspiring  to  think  that  during  that  week  so  many 
^oups  of  Christ's  followers,  in  so  many  lands,  and  in  such  widely  varying 
circumstances,  meet  to  pray,  and  for  essentially  the  same  topics.  This 
thought  the  Chinese  Christians  are  grasping  more  and  more  each  successive 
fear,  and  surely  they  must  be  strengthened  by  it. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed  by  daily  njeetings  for  the  Chinese, 
part  being  held  in  the  native  city,  about  three  miles  from  the  foreign  con- 
:essions,  and  part  in  the  chapel  of  the  American  Methodist  Mission,  in  the 
foreign  city,  it  being  the  largest  of  the  mission  ciiapels.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  ability  of  the  leader,  a  native  pastor,  of  one  meeting ;  the  subject 
was  "Prayer  for  God's  Ancient  People,  the  Jews."  He  enlarged  upon  their 
faithfulness  in  the  worship  of  the  one  God,  illustrating  the  point  by  telling 
of  the  colony  of  Jews  in  one  of  the  southwestern  provinces  of  China.  The 
colony  has  been  there  hundreds  of  years,  isolated  from  all  others  of  their 
faith,  but  still  preserve  their  ancient  worship.  The  successive  quick  re- 
sponses when  the  leader  called  for  volunteer  prayers  were  gratifying,  and 
tbe  directness  of  the  petitions  with  the  fervor  with  which  they  were  uttered 
showed  the  habit  of  prayer,  and  an  admipble  spirit.     This  week  there  are 
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vv  tM^iili^tic  meetings  each  day  ;  in  the  afternoons,  held  in  the  chapel  of  tli 
\**v^fi\¥»u  fk^ard,  a  neat,  good-sized  brick  building  in  the  native  city,  and  i 

fiyftM\%uyi%  in  the  Methodist  chapel,  in   the  foreign  city.     Both  weeks  th 

,..»VHr«  ikfi-.  union.  Last  Sunday,  at  half  past  ten,  there  were  two  servicef 
.i./w  l>r.ifi{^  for  the  pupils  of  the  various  mission  schools;  this  I  had  tb 
^.\r,4A%if^  fff  leading,  and  it  was  a  veritable  pleasure.  The  small  buildin] 
.V44  fiiHf  »nd  a  better  behaved  audience  of  children,  or  of  adults  either 
../.,*Ul  riot  be  conceived, — quiet,  giving  perfect  attention,  their  laces  lightitij 
M|.  ^»th  appreciation  of  special  points,  and  quick  to  respond  when  calle< 
*»^0*fit,  \(  they  are  always  so  angelic,  which  can  hardly  be  expected,  teach 
M»i(  f  bffiii  must  be  a  joy.  When  the  contribution  box  was  passed,  most  wcr 
l«rouided  with  at  least  one  cash,  showing  they  were  being  trained  in  habit 
4,t  f(iviii(^,  as  well  as  in  proF>er  behavior,  and  in   intellectual  and  spiritua 

There  were  daily  prayer  meetings  during  the  week,  in  English,  in  th 
(.Hioii  Church,  where  those  of  the  foreign  community  who  are  non 
o^fit'orfnists  worship.  As  most  of  the  community  people  dine  at  eight,  th 
iiiertinj^s  were  held  at  six.  They  were  very  interesting,  but  poorly  attended 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  Chinese  services. 

f^abt  fall,  during  a  visit  to  Peking,  several  little  things,  indicating  pro 
gre»H,  so  interested  me  that  they  may  also  be  of  some  interest  to  you  a 
home.  The  streets  of  Peking,  although  broad,  have  always  been  so  poor- 
ly) full  of  holes  and  pitfalls — that  one  really  felt  in  danger,  whether  ridin 
in  the  comparatively  comfortable  jinrikisha,  or  being  jostled  and  tumble 
back  and  forth  in  the  native  cart.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  satisfactio 
that  one  saw  several  of  the  principal  streets  being  macadamized ;  a  sma 
armv  of  men  digging  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  putting  in  broke 
stones,  cement,  and  soil,  for  the  majestic  steam  roller  to  compress  into 
hard,  smooth  road,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  cared  for  and  kept  i 
good  condition,  and  not  fulfill  the  Chinese  proverb  in  regard  to  stone  road 
"happiness  for  ten  years,  and  misery  for  ten  thousand."  It  gave  one 
thrill,  too,  to  see  the  wires  of  the  telephone  system  flashing  on  either  si( 
of  the  road.  Seventy-four  of  these  convenient  message  takers  and  bringe 
are  in  use  in  the  great  city  I  am  told,  wealthy  Chinese  using  them  as  w< 
a$  foreigners.  They,  doubtless,  share  in  the  amazement  of  a  Chinese  friei 
on  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  little  instrument:  '*  Such  an  intellige 
thing !  It  has  been  from  America  but  a  few  weeks,  and  can  speak  Chine 
as  well  as  it  can  English !"  These  material  things  are  not  the  best  thinj 
hut  they  surely  do  indicate  progress.  Progress  is  observable  in  mar 
manv  lines. 
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We  attended  a  Christian  wedding,  which  was  such  a  contrast  to  those 
remembered   in  years  past.     The   bride  and   groom   stood  properly,   the 
tatter's  parents  at  either  side,  and  gave  the  responses  audibly,  as  dignified 
and  comf>osed  as  one  could  wish.     Rather  different  from  some  former  occa- 
uons,  when  the  bride  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  inner  room,  and 
the  groom  stood  alone,  he  and  the  assembled  friends  taking  her  on  faith, 
not  reinforced  by  sight.     The  courtyard,  where  the  cereniony  was  per- 
formed  and  the   feast   served,  was  most  tastefully  decorated,  and,   while 
guests  filled  it,  everything  was  as  quiet  and  decorous  as  could  have  been 
wished.     One  rejoiced  to  think  it  was  the  beginning  of  another  Christian 
ix>me,  where,  doubtless,  a  blessing  would  be  asked  at  meals,  and  where 
1  family  altar  would    be    erected — two    customs    which    are    too    often 
neglected  in  the  home  land,  but  which  are  carefully  taught  to  the  Chinese 
Christians.     These  homes,  where  God  is  feared  and  loved,  and  where  chil- 
dren are  brought  up  in  the  **  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  are  the 
great  hope  of  the  church  in  China  as  in  all  lands ;  and  training  wives  and 
mothers  to  wield  their  great  influence  in  these  homes,  which  is  the  work  of 
the  schools  and  missionaries  of  the  various  Woman's  Boards,  is  surely  one 
we  all  rejoice  to  help,  both  by  our  gifts  and  prayers. 


CHINA 

In  her  report  of  the  Woman's  Training  School  at  Pagoda  Anchorage,  near  Foochow, 
Mrs.  Hubbard,  the  superintendent,  says : — 

The  richest  experience  of  the  fall  term  was  in  the  annual  meeting  at  Foo- 
chow. This  lasted  for  a  week  and  the  women  went  in  two  divisions,  each 
for  a  part  of  the  time.  The  evangelist.  Rev.  F.  Franson,  had  a  wonderful 
power  in  adapting  his  spiritual  talks  to  the  Chinese  audience ;  and  surely 
our  women  were  never  more  stirred  by  the  teaching  of  gospel  truths.  This 
was  evident  at  the  after-supper  talks  when  the  **  company  of  women  "  came 
together  and  talked  over  the  meetings  of  the  day,  comparing  notes  as  to  what 
particularly  interested  each  one  to  the  edification  of  all  and  the  inciting  to  a 
deeper  study  of  these  things.  Surely  all  the  expense  and  trouble  was  well 
worth  .while  and  the  women  came  back  with  heart  and  mind  enriched,  feel- 
ing indeed  it  had  been  good  to  be  there. 

A  little  later  in  the'term  the  women  celebrated  the  birthday  of  their  faith- 
ful teacher,  Mrs.  Lau.  Each  contributed  a  share  and  made  a  little  feast  in 
honor  of  the  day,  to  which  we  were  invited.     We  went  and  had  a  lively 
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time  chatting  together  with  the  pastor's  family  and  laughing  over  the  chop 
sticks  and  bowls  of  various  dainties,  and  felt  that  it  was  not  time  and  monej 
thrown  away  thus  to  show  their  love  and  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  th< 
ofttimes  weary  motiier  in  Israel  over  her  daughters  in  the  cimrch. 

And  then  came  Christmas,  the  time  that  our  Christians  have  come  to  lool 
forward  to  as  much  as  American  Christians  do.  This  year  we  decided  not 
to  have  a  feast  as  last  year,  but  to  take  the  money  that  would  be  used  in  thai 
way  to  purchase  cloth  to  make  a  garment  for  each  woman  in  the  school  and 
*^  that  would  last  for  months  instead  of  pleasing  the  mouth  for  a  short  time.' 
Fortunately  we  had  some  very  pretty  scrap-books  and  various  toys  sent  oul 
by  a  little  society  in  Roxbury,  and  these  helped  to  decorate  the  tree  anc 
afterwards  were  given  out  to  the  children  of  the  school,  to  their  great  satisr 
faction.  By  recitation  and  dialogue  they  had  a  part  in  the  services  of  thi 
day.  After  that  came  the  fun,  which  all  entered  into  right  heartily.  Wi 
were  sc>  glad  to  have  Misses  Worthley,  Brown,  Wiley,  with  Miss  Osbom 
here  to  take  charge  of  the  games,  especially  the  kindergarten  song  garnet 
which  Miss  Brown  has  translated  into  the  dialect  with  so  much  success. 


"  A  VERY  remarkable  proof  of  the  increasing  confidence  in  the  missionar 
is  afforded  by  what  happened  in  Shantung  this  year.  The  missionarie 
there  invited  the  officials  and  the  leaders  of  Confucianism,  Buddhism 
Taoism,  and  other  religious  sects,  to  a  Conference  to  consider  how  to  reviv 
religion  in  China.  To  the  surprise  of  many,  over  thirty  mandarins  an< 
about  a  hundred  of  the  leadtMs  of  all  religions  attended  and  took  a  ver 
ictive  and  friendly  part  in  the  whole  discussion  without  a  single  note  c 
discord.  One  of  the  gentry,  a  non-Christian,  advocated  that,  as  missior 
arics  were  experts  in  religion,  they  should  be  asked  to  superintend  this  wor 
in  the  new  government  schools  !  The  missionaries  in  Shantung,  too,  wer 
invited  to  elect  three  of  their  members  of  age,  experience,  and  influence  t 
meet  the  Governor  of  the  province,  now  acting  Viceroy  in  Nanking,  and  t 
consider  the  best  methods  of  preventing  misunderstandings  between  Christia 
missions  and  the  authorities.  The  Governor,  who  is  one  of  the  mo: 
intelligent  and  friendly  mandarins  in  the  empire,  also  said  that  he  would  I 
jjhid  to  have  copies  of  the  New  Testament  to  present  to  his  subordinates,  i 
that  ihey  may  better  understand  the  aim  of  Christians."  This  statemci 
comes  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Society  for  tiie  Diffusion  of  Christie 
and  (Jcncral  Knowledge  among  the  Chinese. — Selected* 
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Woman's  Work  for  the  Pang-chuang  Field,  1904-1905 

MRS.    ARTHUR    SMITH 

"Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work."  We  tried  to.  We  had  our 
reward  after  twenty- four  years  of  waiting.  They  came :  the  recruits  we 
had  prayed  for  so  long.  For  the  third  time  God  gave  this  station  twice  as 
much  as  it  had  asked  for  or  expected.  When  we  asked  for  a  single  lady  it 
wag  a  double  one  that  came  ;  when  we  begged  for  a  physician,  behold  a 
pair;  when  we  plead  for  one  family,  two  families  made  us  glad  once  and 
again.  And  now  we  wish  to  praise  God  anew  for  such  j  strong,  blessed 
prayer  circle  as  that  which  always  meets  directly  after  breakfast.  Its  incense 
makes  the  whole  day  fragrant. 

NATIVE   ASSISTANTS 

We  have  in  our  employ  as  regular  paid  helpers,  besides  the  matron :  an 
ex-school  girl,  who  is  in  training  as  a  nurse ;  the  teacher  and  matron  of  the 
girls'  school,  and  two  Bible  women,  Mrs.  Tu  and  Mrs.  Hu.  The  latter  are 
both  from  Kao  Tang ;  the  one,  our  *'  Sunny  Heart,"  a  woman  of  sweet  spirit 
and  much  stability  and  strength  ;  the  other,  more  executive  than  any  woman 
in  the  parish.  Besides  these  there  are  a  large  number  who  help  in  station 
classes  as  •teachers.  Each  new  heljjer  gives  her  service  free  in  the  first  class, 
only  receiving  her  food.  In  each  successive  class  she  receives  her  food  and 
one  string  of  cash  (about  thirty  cents  for.  a  class  of  twenty  days).  Counting 
feed  and  cash,  they  receive  about  ^\^  strings  of  cash  per  month.  In  the 
old  days  the  free  and  capable  women  to  be  depended  upon  could  almost  be 
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counted  on  one's  thumbs.  With  the  enlarged  field  and  immense  need  tlui 
circle  also  has  widened.  A  goodly  number  of  Miss  Grace  Wyckoffs  girii 
have  left  school  to  be  married.  They  are  kept  from  overweening  pride  by 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  tinish,  but  their  education  is  ample  for  most  statios 
class  needs.  They  sing  well,  and  some  lead  meetings  admirably.  They 
are  our  dear  young  '*  right  hands." 

One  pupil,  who  did  not  go  to  Peking  because  she  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  mental  equipment  to  carry  her  through  the  course,  has  been  very  usefiil 
in  station  classes,  and  for  eiglity  days  without  any  supervision  taught  a  little 
girls*  school  at  Lin  Ching,  and  did  her  work  well. 

YAMEN   VISITS 

Mrs.  Smith  while  holding  classes  in  these  three  cities,  En  Hsien,  Hsia  Chin 
and  To  Chou,  called  upon  the  wives  of  the  district  magistrates.  In  each 
case  the  story  of  Christ's  death  was  told,  the  picture  of  Christ  hanging  cm 
the  cro'is  was  shown,  and  at  the  close  an  official  lady  was  asked  to  kneel  to 
Gt>d  while  we  prayed,  and  in  each  case  she  did  so.  At  Hsia  Chin  the 
otficiaKs  family  had  known  and  liked  the  foreigners  at  Chou  Ping.  These  ] 
eij;ht  hulics  were  visited  and  preached  to  several  times.  After  some  teach- 
inj;  on  prayer,  they  each  bejran  to  pray  daily.  Later  they  had  a  lesson  on 
solf-donial  and  giving.  Alter  that  each  one  of  the  eight  filled  on  four 
vlilVeront  tKcasions  her  own  little  bag  with  self-denial  money,  and  sent  it  to 
tl>o  heljHM-,  about  twenty  strings  of  cash  in  all.  They  had  saved  this  by 
iloing  without  hair  strings,  powder,  rough  peanuts,  sweetmeats  or  meat. 

THE    PANG-CHl-ANG   GlRLS'    SCHOOL 

Twelve  years  ago  this  sciiool  was  started.  Wang  Shu  Mei,  one  of  the 
littio  t»>ts  who  made  tr.at  beginning  [possible,  has  just  graduated  from  the 
Uiidirman  Schoi^l,  and  is  exjx^ctod  to  be  a  teacher  in  our  school  next 
autumn.  Her  first  teacher,  Mrs,  Wang,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Bridgman 
SoluH^K  twenty  years  ago.  It  marks  an  epoch  when  her  pupil  returns  to 
1,1  ke  hor  place.  Mrs.  Wang's  luture  is  uncertain,  but  wherever  she  goes 
her  memory  will  be  cherished  warmly  by  her  pupils.  Her  life  and  exam- 
ple liavo  Kvn  Wi'^nderlully  exemplary  and  she  has  been  a  strong  right 
hand  ti>  Miss  Grace  all  these  years.  This  year  there  have  been  fort\-four 
K>avdoi-s,  a:ui  Ine  day  sciiolars,  two  of  whom  were  sent  home  for  lack  of 
vtv^i^i  in  the  so:uv^h\x'»m,  Ti^ose  came  from  thiTt\--tAvo  villages,  t^vo  in  the 
l.'-i  O  linj:  -o'vl.  Tho  spir*:  :::'.  !•:>  in  the  school  has  been  goo*l  for  the  most 
|vr.t,  ;inJ.  iszr^'^x^ti*  in  O;::  :s::a:i  life  :i^.:r.:fost,  T:"ie  Christi.in  Endeavor appli^ 
it>  v\>:^v.  iSntiiV.  ivi^-t'.x  to  >.'a:o>  ir  I  *o  r.ew  Mv^rr.i'.^g  Star.  A  collection  partly 
mav?o  uj'^  of  n>v^r.c\   savi\i  by  g'v^:":c  w::::oui  white  bread   on  Consecration 
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inday  will  be  applied  to  work  in  Micronesia.  Eleven  girls  have  pledged 
i  Lord  one  tenth,  and  most  brought  a  tenth  of  their  spending  money  at 
sw  Year's.  There  is  an  ever  increasing  number  of  those  who  desire  to 
ter  this  school,  and  we  need  several  small  girls*  schools  to  relieve  the 
essure.  A  step  in  advance  is  now  to  he  taken  in  the  line  of  self-support. 
ereafter  a  string  of  cash  will  be  required  of  every  pupil  each  term,  this 
ing  the  first  charge  which  has  been  made. 


Demon  Sowing  in  China 

BY    MRS.    W.    E.    SOOTHILL,    WENCHOW,  CHEKIANG 

It  happened  that  one  of  our  Christian  women  in  the  city  had  not  seen 
er  mother  for  many  years.  While  this  Christian  was  still  a  girl  her  father 
ad  died,  with  the  result  that  her  mother  was  afterwards  sold  by  an  uncle 
>  a  village  seventy  miles  off;  nor  had  the  daughter  seen  her  since  that  day. 
''or  years  she  had  been  anxious  to  go  a/id  find  her  mother,  if  possible,  and 
ince  she  became  a  Christian  thjs  desire  had  been  intensified.  She  often 
alked  of  it,  but  could  find  no  one  willing  to  accompany  her  on  so  uncer- 
ain  a  quest.  Eight  years  ago  she  asked  the  Bible  woman  to  assist  her, 
)ut  her  work  then  lay  in  other  directions.  When  she  heard  the  two  Bible 
vomen  really  contemplated  starting  for  Jui-an,  she  entreated,  "  But  you 
«rill  go  with  me  now,  won't  you  ?  " 

They  could  not  say  her  nay,  and  the  promise  was  given.  First,  how- 
Jver,  the  Bible  women  worked  three  weeks  in  Jui-an,  our  last  opened  city, 
ind  where  (the  women  say)  there  is  hardly  any  rest  day  or  night  for  the 
preachers  in  charge,  because  of  the  constant  stream  of  visitors.  Here  they 
lad  a  good  reception  and  visited  people  of  all  grades  of  society.  They 
were  kindly  received  by  wealthy  families  who  have  held  high  government 
ippointments  in  the  land,  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  that  some  of  the 
ladies  asked  to  be  taught  *'  how  to  pray."  Happily  a  Chinese  Christian  is 
rarely  at  a  loss  there. 

When  Nyang-lin-na  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  three  adventurers  set  off — 
not  like  Japheth,  in  search  of  a  father — but  in  search  of  a  mother.  They 
first  spent  a  day  and  a  night  in  a  boat  on  the  Jui-an  River,  getting  ashore 
»t  a  place  called  Ts*ing-de,  whence  tliey  started  for  a  further  journey  of 
'Wenty  miles  to  Oe-k*as.  By  the  time  they  arrived  there  it  was  *'  inky 
ferk,"  as  they  say,  so  their  first  aim  was  to  find  a  night's  shelter.  But 
ilas  and  alack !  this  was  refused  them  on  all  sides,  and  they  soon  realized 
^t  they  had  projected  themselves  into  a  nest  of  human  hornets. 
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Though  80  dark,  a  hundred  strong  soon  collected  crying  "  These  womei 
have  come  to  sow  evil  spirits  among  us."  At  first  they  were  at  a  loss  as  t 
the  meaning  of  the  grave  charge  of  '*  sowing  evil  spirits/'  but  presentl; 
they  discovered  the  cause.  They  were  supposed  to  be  employed  by  tbi 
foreigner,  to  go  about  secretly  disposing  of  little  clay  images,  about  tw< 
Inches  long,  dropping  them  into  all  sorts  of  nooks  and  quiet  corners.  Aftei 
their  departure  and  in  about  a  week's  time  these  images,  it  was  supposedi 
would  increase  in  size  and  turn  into  devils,  capable  of  bewitching  th< 
people  and  producing  pestilence.  For  every  seven  images  so  disposed  ol 
tliey  were  to  get  a  dollar.  No  wonder  the  i>oor  folks  objected  to  their  pre* 
ence,  and  proposed  drastic  measures,  the  mildest  of  which  was  to  seize 
them  and  sell  them  far  away  into  the  distant  hills! 

To  argue  was  in  vain,  and  their  prospect  of  much-needed  food  anc 
shelter  exceedingly  small,  when  the  Bible  woman's  mother-wit  suggested  s 
possible  way  out  of  their  difHculties.  Said  she,  *'  We  are  quite  willii^ 
you  should  search  us,  you  will  find  no  images."  This  the  people  were  onl) 
too  pleased  to  do,  and  they  ransacked,  not  only  their  things,  but  also  theh 
persons.  When  they  began  to  pull  their  Bibles  and  hymn  books  about, 
however,  they  protested,  saying,  '*  Do  not  insult  our  sacred  books." 

As  no  images  were  forthcoming,  and  as  two  in  the  crowd  were  bold 
enough  to  profess  belief  in  their  innocence,  they  were  at  length  conceded 
tlie  favor,  not  of  going  iiiside,  but  of  having  some  rice  cooked.  During 
the  process,  however,  the  son  arrived  and  was  highly  incensed  that  so  much 
had  been  granted.  He  made  a  great  row,  so  all  the  talking  and  persuad- 
ing had  to  be  done  over  again.  After  a  long,  long  talk,  they  quieted  down, 
and  having  partaken  of  food  the  women  thought  now  was  their  opportunity 
for  telling  these  poor  mistaken  people  who  they  really  were — messengers  of 
God  and  salvation,  rather  than  sowers  of  demons  and  death.  The  gospel 
appealed  to  their  sympathies,  but  not  one  of  them  was  bold  enough  to 
receive  them  into  their  houses.  A  compromise  was  made,  however,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  sleep  on  the  open  veranda.  Some  person  more 
kindly  disposed  than  the  rest  also  brought  some  screens,  used  for  drying 
sweet  potatoes,  and  placed  around  them  the  meagre  protection. 

Before  daylight  they  were  disturbed  by  people  wandering  about  carrying 
lanterns,  with  which  they  searched  every  inch  of  ground  near  them  for 
tiiese  inch-long  embryo  demons,  because  one  man  asserted  he  had  seen  one 
of  the  women  cast  an  image  down.  Needless  to  say,  they  again  sought  in 
vain,  with  the  result  that  the  women  stopped  there,  talking  and  preachingi 
till  nearly  noon. 

They  here  discovered  that  the  lost  mother's  village  was  still  a  long  difr 
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ice  inland,  and  such  were  the  ditiicultics  placed  in  the  way  and  the  risk 
volved,  that  they  deemed  it  wiser  to  venture  no  farther  at  present. 
All  the  way  out  th^y  were  disturbed  witli  cries  that  tliey  were  "  pestilence 
wers."  Indeed,  this  idea  appeared  wide-spread  tliereahouts.  It  reached 
crisis  on  approaching  the  large  village  of  Da-chan.  Here  they  were  set 
pon  bv  a  large  noisy  crowd  of  men  and  women,  who  were  exceedingly 
irhulent,  and  proposed  the  most  extreme  measures.  When  again  accused 
f  carrying  the  terrible  little  images,  the  woman  once  more  appealed  to  the 
tromen  to  examine  them,  and  so  keen  was  the  search  that  all  their  things 
ilrcwed  the  road,  their  bag  was  turned  inside  out,  and  tiieir  Bible  and  hymn 
)ooks  were  thrown  in  the  dust  and  rescued  with  difficulty. 

It  was  a  trying  ordeal  for  these  helpless  women,  and  one  fears  to  think 
what  the  consequences  would  have  been  had  the  people  found  anything 
which  their  lively  imaginations  could  at  all  construe  into  an  attempt  at 
"demon  sowing." 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  Tsang-ling  du-soe  was  a  woman  of  courage, 
indwell  she  deserves  the  title.  But  she  frankly  admits  that  at  this  point 
her  heart  sank.  Tlie  position  had  to  be  faced,  however,  and  mounting  a 
slight  eminence  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  address  them. 

As  she  stood  there,  surrounded  by  that  mob  of  angry,  jealous  country 
men  and  women,,  whom  a  word,  a  look,  might  at  any  moment  excite  be- 
yond all  restraint,  her  nervousness  was  such  that  her  book  actually  shook  in 
iier  hands.  Lest  the  crowd  should  observe  her  trembling  she  availed  herself 
>f  a  favorable  opportunity  to  close  her  book,  and  entreated  them  to  give  iier 
\  little  attention.  Then  realizing  that  not  only  her  own,  but  also  the  lives 
3f  her  companions  were  in  jeopardy,  she  preached  to  them  of  tlie  gospel  of 
love. 

After  calming  to  a  large  extent  the  multitude,  but  receiving  their  impera- 
tive orders  to  quit,  the  trio  set  out  on  their  way,  followed  even  yet  by  a 
crowd  of  irate  men  whose  one  cry  was,  "  Let  us  seize  them,  let  us  kill  them, 
let  us  beat  them  to  death."  Gladly  they  escaped  with  their  lives,  and  witli 
thankful  hearts  found  their  way  once  more  at  night  to  Ts'ing-de. 

Here  the  other  lodgers  at  the  inn  begged  to  know  more  of  their  mission, 
M  fearing  the  landlonl  would  be  annoyed,  they  declined  to  speak  without 
'lis  permission.  He  gladly  gave  it,  and  to  a  late  hour  they  sat  telling  of  the 
'oveof  God  as  revealed  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Next  day,  taking  passage  in  a  boat  they  set  off,  and  there,  in  the  crowded 
H>at,  were  once  more  plied  with  questions,  which  scarcely  ceased  during 
he  whole  of  that  day  and  the  following  night,  when  they  reached  Jui-an  in 
afetv. 
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The  two  women  are  now  back  in  Wenchow  for  a  week's  rest  and  medi- 
cal treatment.  When  I  last  saw  them,  each  laughingly  held  lip  to  view  a 
bottle  of  the  doctor's  tonic. 

[Existence  of  such  ideas  among  the  people  as  described  in  the  above  paper  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  several  years  since  there  were  several  books  published  by  the 
Chinese  government,  and  sold  at  cost  price  to  encourage  their  wide  circulation*  in 
which  missionaries  are  said  to  practice  this  **  black  art.*'] 

— From  an  Exchange* 


Progress  in  Woman's  Exlucadon  in  China 

The  following  article  is  from  an  editorial  in  the  Peking  and  Tientsin  Times.  It  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  thought  of  an  intelligent  man  outside  of  missionary 
circles. 

To  all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  China,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  note  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  native  circles  in  the  edu' 
cation  of  women.     It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  opposition  to  any  and  all 
proposals  in  the  direction  of  female  emancipation  was  being  hotly  made, 
and  now  not  only  are  the  mission  schools  for  women  and  girls  warmly  sup- 
ported, but  the  officials  and  merchants  are  themselves  constantly  opening 
new  schools.     Education  and  unbinding  have  made  rapid  strides,  hand  in 
hand,  within  the  past  ten  years,  and    beholding   the  change  we  are  con- 
strained to  say,  '*  It  IS  good."     That  it  will  open  up  for  the  Chinese  woman- 
hood new  trials  and  temptations,  and  lead  to  domestic  troubles  along  other 
lines  than  heretofore,  is  possible;  but  the  penalties  of  the  new  freedom  will 
be  but   temporary.     The  influence  which  an  enlightened  womanhood  for 
China  will  have  on  future  generations  will  be  enormous,  and  it  will  be  all 
for  good.     The  rapid  progress  of  Japan  dates  from  the  day  when  she  began 
to  liberate  her  women  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance  and  an  ignominious 
seclusion,  and  every  new  school  for  women  and  girls  opened  in  China  is 
another  step  in  the  right  direction,  anotlier  nail  in  the  coffin  of  dire  super- 
stition and  ignorance  such  as  is  now  fostered  and  nourished  in  young  China 
while  still  at  the  mother  knee. 

The  missionaries  are  the  great  educators  in  Ciiina,  as  they  were  formerly 
the  pioneers  of  education  in  Japan,  and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  see  the 
officials  harmoniously  combining  with  them  in  the  great  work  of  uplifting 
China  from  the  decay  of  her  past  and  effete  learning  to  an  appreciation  of 
real  knowledge.  With  the  education  of  Ciiina's  future  mothers  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  minds  of  the  people  will  no  longer  be  excited 
by  every  idle  tale  that  is  told,  and  when  reason  and  common  sense  will 
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wage  their  own  war  victoriously  with  superstitious  imaginings,  when  the 
dragon  will  no  longer  seek  to  make  a  dainty  morsel  o(  the  moon,  and  the 
fioreign  physician  and  missionary  no  longer  be  confounded  with  the  drought 
microbe.  Already  a  wholesome  skepticism  of  some  of  the  cherished  tradi- 
tions is  abroad. 


Extract  from  a  paper  read  by  Mrs.  Geo.  Clark  at  Annual  Meeting: — 

Now,  what  is  our  relation  to  the  trend  of  events?  What  is  the  part  of  the 
women  of  the  churches?  We,  the  women  of  Christian  lands,  can  reach  our 
sisters  of  non-Christian  lands  as  no  one  else  can  do,  and  this  work  for 
women  and  children  is  initial  and  basic.  This  realization  crystallized  in  the 
organization  of  Women's  Boards  of  Missions.  Our  commissioned  force  of 
seventy  women  carries  on  boarding  and  day  schools,  colleges  and  evangel- 
istic work — a  power  blessed  exceedingly,  even  beyond  our  expectations. 
Failure  to  provide  for  its  enlargement  can  only  occur  from  lack  of  compre- 
hension of  conditions.  Our  young  women  have  gone  to  the  foreign  field 
from  college  life  or  froih  successful  activities  with  large  equipment  for 
service.  We  have  older  women  who  have  given  the  strength  of  life.  From 
their  vantage  ground  they  said  to  us:  "With  a  new  building  for  our 
college  we  can  greatly  increase  the  number  of  our  pupils.  The  force  is 
overtaxed  in  another  field,  and  an  additional  worker  is  imperative.  Homes 
should  be  built  for  some  of  our  women  living  under  unsanitary  conditions." 
And  there  were  yeb  other  calls.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  no  more 
than  enough  to  cover  the  old  needs  and  tlie  new.  How  slowly  it  came  in  dur- 
ing the  months.  Faith  and  courage  have  been  put  to  full  test.  But  it  has 
come,  and  Ing-hok  and  Shao-wuare  made  glad  ;  the  buildings  in  Peking  are 
assured,  and  Kobe  College  is  to  have  the  new  buildings  slie  so  urgently  needs. 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice,  but  the  source  of  much  of  the  increase  in  the 
receipts  of  the  last  year  precludes  self-confidence.  Legacies,  the  blessed 
providing  by  our  beloved  for  good  tliat  will  live  after  them,  may  come 
•gain,  but  they  cannot  be  counted  upon  with  certainty.  So  putting  our  aim 
high  for  the  new  year,  we  register  within  these  hallowed  walls  our  determi- 
nation to  reach  it,  not  by  spasmodic  giving,  but  with  money  set  aside  regu- 
larly and  conscientiously  from  that  which  is  entrusted  to  us.  We  have  but 
touched  the  hem  of  possibilities  of  growth  in  the  foreign  field ;  we  have 
but  touched  the  hem  of  possibilities  in  our  giving. 

And  this  is  the  question  as  it  comes  to  me,  to  you :  "  Am  I  doing  my 
individual  duty,  giving  according  to  what  has  been  given  me,  a  steward 
<>fthe  manifold  grace  of  God,  or  do  I  hide  under  the  moth-eaten  cloak  that 
I  give  as  much  as  my  neighbor?" 
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Comprehend  the  unceasing  movement  of  world  events  toward  the  u 
ing  of  Christ's  white  banner  of  peace  and  we  will  not  consent  to  los 
place  in  the  advancing  host.  No  child  of  God  liveth  unto  himself.  £ 
are  too  stirring  in  this  day  for  any  woman  to  sliut  herself  within  na 
walls.  Breathe  the  air  of  the  hilltop,  gain  the  utmost  reach  of  vision,  an( 
will  give,  both  because  it  is  duty  and  because  it  is  joy.  And  can  any  j( 
sweeter  and  higher,  bringing  swifter  returns,  than  that  of  giving  ours 
and  all  we  possess  toward  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Christ? 
blessing  is  to  you  and  to  your  children.  Your  son  and  your  daug 
trained  to  put  money  to  its  best  use,  to  neither  hoard  nor  squander,  b 
regard  it — be  it  much  or  little — as  a  potent  power  held  in  trust,  will  b 
on  the  road  toward  the  poise  and  tlie  serene  outlook  which  win  success. 

The  evangelization  of  the  world  will  not  stand  still.  It  was  foreordi 
from  the  dawn  of  time.  Christ  entrusted  it  to  his  disciples,  but  it  will  i 
fast  or  slow  as  the  disciples  will. 

To  do  our  full  part,  to  give  gladly,  to  pray  believingly,  to  hold  not  K- 
fraction  of  ability,  so  will  life  be  worth  living — shining  during  its  pas 
bright  at  its  sunset  hour,  and  when  its  day  is  over  there  will  remain  a 
ance  that  will  tinge  all  time. 
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Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT,  Tbkasuhkk 
Receipts  from  October  10  to  23,  1905 


1^12  76 
8,2.'>8  52 
310  03 
3,843  90 
379  63 
970  97 
232  07 
929  75 

96  30 
73  67 

200  90 
22  33 

97  12 
1,127  08 

172  45 
20  10 

35  00 

36  68 
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.  $104 


Pennsylvania 

Receiptn  for  the  month 
I'reviously  aekiiowIe(lg;ed    . 

Total  Rince  October.  1904 
ToUl  received  for  deficit,  1904 

Total  regular  receipts  sinceOct.,  1904  $104 
additional  donations  for  special  oi 
Receipts  for  the  month 
Previously  acknowledged    . 

Totil  since  October,  1904 

Miss  Flora  Starr,  Ass'tTresi 
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In  1900  the  Woman's  Board  sent  Miss  Florence  E.  Hartt  to 

Ahmednagar,  where  very  soon  she  was  obliged,  in  lack  of 

workers,  to  take  charge  of  the  girls*  boarding  school,  with  more  than 

hundred  pupils,  :md  here  she  has  rendered  most  efficient  and  arduous 

service.  Now  she  has  been  won  to 
a  different  line  of  work,  and  on  De- 
cember 20,  1905,  she  became  the 
wife  of  Rev.  William  Hazen,  of 
Sholapur.  Her  place  in  the  school 
will  be  hard  to  fill,  and  Miss  Gor- 
don is  summoned  from  Wai  to  take 
up  the  task  for  the  present  with 
Miss  Nugent.  Though  Mrs.  Hazen 
will  no  longer  be  one  of  our  own 
our  love  and  sympathy  go  with  her 
still  to  her  new  field,  and  we  re- 
joice that  so  strong  a  laborer  will 
strengthen  the  force  at  Sholapur. 

For  the  two  years  that  Dr.  Ruth 
Hume  has  been  in  Ahmednagar, 
latterly  with  the  care  of  the  hospi- 
tal for  women  and  children,  we 
hav^  known  that  the  work  was  quite 
too  much  for  one  worker.  Now 
thankful  that  Dr.  Eleanor 
her   labor,  and 


DR.  STXPHBN80N 


we  are 
»,  a   college  friend  of  Dr.  Hume,  is  to   share 
on  January  6. 

Few  who  are  not  in  the  work  realize  through  how  many  proc- 
T*  esses  our  little  magazine  must  go  before  it  comes  to  your  hands, 
\  fiiilure  of  any  one  of  these  processes  means  delay  and  confusion. 
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Last  month  our  mailing  company  was  burned  out  and  our  type  which  they 
use  was  destroyed.  They  have  done  tlieir  utmost  to  be  in  tinie,  but  a  slight 
delay  in  sending  out  the  January  number  was  inevitable.  Besides  this,  it  was 
impossible  to  put  on  the  labels  which  show  date  when  subscription  expires, 
and  perhaps  this  cannot  be  done  next  month.  Meantime,  to  address  nearly 
ten  thousand  wrappers  by  hand  is  a  serious  task.  But  no  subscriber  need 
be  uneasy  lest  her  remittance  be  lost,  as  every  care  is  taken  here  at  the 
Rooms  to  make  sure  that  all  is  right. 
A  Grand  The   wonderful  opportunities  for  missionary  work  all  over 

Endeavor.  the  world  and  the  increasingly  urgent  appeals  from  our  own 
workers  lead  the  officials  of  the  American  Board  to  attempt  a  great,  thing— 
to  raise  a  million  dollars  for  their  work  during  the  current  year.  They  plan 
to  hold  special  meetings  at  fifty  central  points,  the  meetings  to  be  addressed  by 
secretaries  and  by  missionaries  from  the  field,  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith  having  been 
summoned  home  from  China  to  assist  in  the  campaign.  That  our  Chris- 
tians are  well  able  to  give  the  money,  that  the  work  of  the  Master  is  suffer- 
ing and  delayed  for  lack  of  it,  none  who  read  the  times  can  doubt.  Who 
will  help  the  Woman's  Board  to  do  their  part  in  this  great  endeavor? 

GospBLs  FOR  We   deeply  regret  that  we  cannot  send  the  two 

THE  Island  of  Guam,  single  women  missionaries  who  could  do  so  g^eat  a 
work  in  Guam,  and  it  comforts  us  to  learn  that  the  American  Bible  Society 
has  decided  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in  Chamorro,  the 
language  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  island  of  Guam.  The  translation  will 
be  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  and 
the  edition  will  be  printed  in  Japan.  The  island  of  Guam  is  an  important 
naval  station  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific,  and  this  is  the  first  at- 
tempt to  give  these  people  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Half  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  little  group  of  Christian  women, 

a  Jubilee.  *'  having  a  desire  for  mental  and  spiritual  progress  for  them- 
selves and  their  sisters,"  met  in  the  home  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Wheeler  and  formed 
the  Society  of  Armenian  Christian  Women.  The  society  was  to  meet  twice 
in  a  year  and  to  make  "  willing  contributions  "  in  money,  one  third  to  go  to 
Kurdistan,  one  third  to  help  poor  pupils  at  Euphrates  College,  and  the  rest 
for  general  evangelistic  work  by  means  of  the  Woman's  Board.  In  all  these 
years  the  society  has  gone  on  its  way  of  usefulness,  and  several  branch 
societies  have  grown  from  the  parent  stem. 

Now  they  hold  meetings  on  every  Wednesday  and  they  contribute  from 
$25  to  $30  annually,  dividing  it  as  planned  at  first.  They  celebrated 
their  silver  anniversary  not  long  ago  with  thankful  hearts,  and  we,  here  in 
America,  reach  out  to  them  a  hand  of  sisterly  greeting  and  sympathy. 
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CoNTRiBUTioKs  Wc  rejoiccd  in  our  last  number  over  a  small  advance 

FOR  THE  Month.  in  the  contributions,  hoping  it  might  be  an  omen  of 
generous  gifts  to  come  all  through  the  twelve  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 
But  so  soon  disappointment  is  ours.  The  receipts  for  the  month  ending 
December  i8  were  $7,523.27,  a  loss  of  $322.17  when  compared  with  the 
corresponding  month  in  1904,  so  that  the  gain  of  the  previous  month  is 
wiped  out  and  the  first  two  months  of  our  year  have  brought  us  $220.43  less 
than  last  year's  gifts  in  that  time.  This,  too,  when  the  opportunities  are 
multiplying  and  the  calls  for  help  more  numerous  than  ever  before.  Could 
the  Christian  women  in  our  churches  realize  the  need  this  outlook  woul^ 
change  and  the  treasury  be  ample  to  do  our  part.     Where  lies  the  fault? 

New  We  call  attention  to   our  new  leaflet  by  Rev.  Charles  W. 

LiTRRATURE.  Kilbou,  of  the  Zulu  Mission.  It  is  entitled  "  From  Kraal  to 
Church  in  Zululand,"  and  sets  forth  the  development  of  souls  and  commu- 
nities from  darkness  to  light  in  a  clear,  convincing,  and  impressive  manner. 
Price,  3  cents. 

Our  well  known  Miss  Hance,  of  the  same  mission,  has  given  us  a  story  of 
a  blind  Zulu.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  see  what  the  grace  of  Divine  Love  can 
do  for  an  imprisoned  soul.     Send  for  this  leaflet  also.     Price,  2  cents. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Woman's  Board,  on  "  Evangelism  in  Foreign  Fields,"  is  issued  as  a 
leaflet  for  free  distribution. 

The  fashion  of  souvenir  postals  has  spread  to  South  Africa,  and  we  have 
just  received  a  set  of  eight  very  striking  cards,  showing  scenery,  manners 
and  costumes  (!)  of  that  country.  Miss  Hartshorn  will  send  the  set,  which 
will  be  useful,  for  30  cents. 

The  American  Board  has  just  issued  a  valuable  leaflet  containing  brief 
sketches  ot  all  its  missionaries  in  Africa,  with  portraits  of  most  of  them. 
To  be  had  of  Miss  Hartshorn  for  25  cents. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Prayer  Calendar  for  1906  are  still  on  hand.  Those 
wanting  them  should  write  immediately.     Price,  25  cents  ;  by  mail,  30  cents. 

NoRTHPiBLD  Those   who   have  attended   either   session   of    the 

SuMMKR  School.  Northfield  Summer  School  for  Women's  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies,  in  1904  or  1905,  will  welcome  the  announcement  that 
plans  are  making  for  a  third  session  in  1906,  July  16  to  23.  The  fifty  per 
cent  increase  of  attendance  last  summer  warrants  the  expectation  of  a  still 
larger  gathering  for  the  third  season.  The  beautiful  locality,  the  environ- 
ment, the  rare  privileges  offered,  combine  to  make  a  wonderful  opportunity. 
Details  of  arrangements  will  be  announced  later.  Meanwhile,  let  this  school 
be  taken  into  account  in  summer  plans.  e.  h.  s. 
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"They  Rest  from  Their  For  twenty-five  years  Mrs.  George  W.  Coburn 
Labors,  and  Their  Works  has  been  a  director  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
DO  Follow  Them."  Missions.     In  later  years  physical  weakness  has 

hindered  the  activity  of  other  days,  but  her  interest  in  foreign  mission  work 
and  many  other  forms  of  Christian  service  never  flagged  Her  large  heart 
was  quick  to  respond  to  the  calls  which  came,  and  her  hand  was  constantly 
outstretched  in  generous  giving.  Her  abundant  treasure  on  earth  was  con- 
trolled by  conscientious  Christian  stewardship,  and  in  the  service  of  her  pure 
soul  she  laid  up  treasure  in  heaven.  On  the  tenth  of  January  the  veil  was 
drawn  and  slie  entered  the  mansion  prepared.  In  her  last  will  and  testa- 
ment she  has  remembered  the  Woman's  Board  and  the  American  Board, 
but  the  opportunity  to  solicit  her  aid  for  special  need  and  her  cordial, 
"  Please  continue  to  do  so,"  are  ours  no  longer.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

Among  the  eflficient  workers  in  New  Haven  Branch  Mrs.  T.  H.  Sheldon 
has  long  been  a  prominent  personality.  Wise  in  planning  and  in  executing, 
she  has  been  tried  and  trusted,  while  her  whole-souled  devotion  to  the 
cause  so  dear  to  her  heart  has  made  her  the  center  and  spring  of  much  ear- 
nest effort.  Beyond  the  Branch,  in  the  larger  interests  which  affect  all  the 
Branches  and  the  work  abroad,  her  clear  vision  gave  force  to  her  words  and 
weight  to  her  judgment.  In  full  faith,  on  the  fifth  of  December,  she  passed 
into  the  life  beyond.     "  She  will  be  missed,  for  her  place  will  be  empty." 

Franklin  County  Branch  feels  sorely  stricken  in  the  death  of  its  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  F.  D.  Kellogg,  November  twenty-third.  Having  held  this  office 
a  limited  time,  she  was  better  known  by  a  local  constituency,  who  testify  to 
her  patient  perseverance  and  unflagging  interest  in  the  work  of  the  auxil- 
iary, in  which  she  was  an  officer  more  than  twenty  years.  Such  training 
is  a  good  fitting  school  for  a  larger  work  when  it  opens,  and  the  value  of 
such  service  in  the  local  society  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

In  1884  Henrietta  West  went  to  Turkey  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  Board.  In  the  Girls*  School  in  Aintab,  in  the  homes  in  that  city, 
and  later  in  Oorfa,  she  endeared  herself  to  many  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact  and  whom  she  always  strove  to  raise  to  a  higher  plane  of  living. 
Returning  to  this  country,  she  married  Rev.  A.  M.  Asadoorian,  and  together 
they  have  labored  in  remote  parishes,  doing  with  their  might  what  their 
hands  have  found  waiting  to  be  done.  Her  husband  announces  her  death, 
in  Iroquois,  South  Dakota,  on  December  thirtieth.  Her  life  went  out  almost 
with  the  closing  year,  and  faith  sees  her  awaking  in  the  likeness  of  her 
Lord  whom  she  had  loved  and  served.  E.  H.  s. 
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The  Burning  of  Barton  Hall 

American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople 

A  cablegram  received  in  Boston  Saturday,  December  i6,  announced 
the  burning  of  Barton  Hall  on  the  previous  night.  Letters  received  from 
the  president  of  the  college,  Dr.  Patrick,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Peet  give  details 
of  this  trying  experience.  The  fire  seems  to  have  originated  from  some 
defect  in  the  chimney  serving  the  heating  apparatus.  The  interior  of  the 
building  was  completely  burned  out  and  only  the  walls  remain  standing. 
Very  fortunately  the  fire  was  discovered  in  season  for  all  the  inmates  to 
leave  the  building  in  orderly  fashion.  A  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  build- 
ing was  also  saved  by  workmen  and  friends  who  flocked  to  the  spot.  Sev- 
eral local  fire  companies  did  good  service  and  the  members  of  the  police  staff 
who  came  to  the  grounds  rendered  excellent  help  and  by  their  presence 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  by  inspiring  confidence  and  keeping  the  rabble 
in  control.  Dr.  Omer  Pasha,  who  has  always  been  a  warm  friend  of  the 
college,  was  on  hand  shortly  after  the  alarm  was  given  and  remained  during 
the  whole  night.  His  presence  was  invaluable ;  knowing  the  people  and 
their  ways  and  being  a  man  generally  held  in  esteem,  he  was  able  to  take 
full  control  and  management  of  the  forces  engaged  in  attempting  to  control 
the  flames.  Madame  Omer  Pasha,  during  the  night,  took  care  of  eighty-six 
giris  in  her  home. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  communication  in  Constantinople  after 
nightfall  between  its  suburbs,  none  of  the  American  gentlemen  were  able 
to  reach  Scutari  until  morning,  and  this  made  the  presence  of  Dr.  Omer 
Pasha  all  the  more  appreciated  by  the  ladies  at  Scutari.  The  fire  was 
brought  under  control  at  the  long  corridor  connecting  the  two  buildings. 
The  central  heating  plant  was  saved  from  injury  and  only  that  part  of  it 
extending  into  the  burnt  building  suffered  any  loss.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
gas  plant,  so  that  after  some  work  on  Saturday,  both  gas  and  heat  were 
turned  on  to  Bowker  Hall,  much  to  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  the  ladies. 

The  connecting  link  between  the  two  buildings,  though  not  injured  by  fire, 
was  considerably  damaged  by  water,  it  being  the  ground  upon  which  the 
battle  with  the  fire  was  fought.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  building 
was  well  insured. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  displayed  great  coolness  and  bravery  during  the 
trying  events  of  the  night.  There  was  no  panic,  but  every  possible  means 
was  taken  for  the  saving  of  life,  the  securing  of  the  comfort  of  the  girls,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  property.     About  fifty-five  beds  were  burned  with 
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all  the  bedding,  and  forty-four  girls  lost  everything.  Several  of  the  teachers 
were  rooming  in  Barton  Hall,  and  lost  everything  except  vrYmt  they  had  on. 
The  laboratories  are  gone,  and  much  of  the  biological,  chemical  and  physical 
apparatus.  Nearly  all  the  books  were  saved ;  the  organ  was  burned,  and 
the  large  piano  is  gpreatly  injured.  It  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  no  one 
was  lost  or  even  injured  in  the  fire. 

To  be  left  in  midwinter,  with  snow  on  the  gpround,  with  a  family  of 
eighty-six  girls,  about  half  of  them  unprovided  for,  was  no  small 
problem,  but  they  have  been  able  to  rent  a  building  known  as  the  Stone 
House,  which  wjU  accommodate  about  thirty  girls  and  three  teachers. 
Many  persons  from  the  foreign  communities  have  sent  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  their  genuine  interest  in  the  institution.  Some  of  these  hare 
been  exceedingly  touching.  The  firm  of  George  Baker  &  Son,  of  Pert, 
sent  a  large  bundle  of  clothing  for  distribution  among  the  girls,  learning 
that  some  had  been  unable  to  recover  their  trunks  and  were  thus  left  desti- 
tute. Many  Turkish  neighbors  have  expressed  genuine  sorrow  in  view 
of  the  event,  and  some  officials  of  high  rank  were  present  during  the  fire 
and  rendered  valuable  assistance.  The  event  has  served  to  show  us  far 
more  unmistakably  than  we  could  have  learned  it  in  any  other  way  the 
strong  hold  the  institution  has  upon  the  people  of  the  community  of  all 
races  and  creeds.  Plans  for  rebuilding  are  not  yet  made,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  in  the  process  of  reconstruction  important  changes  will  be 
necessary.  This  is  a  time  for  the  friends  of  the  college  to  rally  to  its  aid. 
An  academic  building  is  needed,  and  above  all  an  endowment  fund,  the 
income  of  which  will  help  to  meet  necessary  running  expenses. 
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The  following  poem  was  written  by  Pilkington,  the  heroic  missionary  martyr  of 
Uganda. 

You  who  inherit  the  wealth,  the  stored-up  blessings  of.  ages, 
Gathered  by  saints  and  apostles,  by  heroes  who  suffered  and  labored, 
Won  for  us  freedom  and  light,  the  soul-gladdening  light  of  the  gospel, 
.    What  is  the  issue  to  be  ?    What  legacy,  say,  to  your  children 

Will  you  bequeath?    What  increment  added?    What  further  example 

Yet  of  noble  deeds,  what  self-crucifixion  in  laying 

All  that  you  have,  that  you  are,  at  the  feet  of  a  crucified  Saviour? 

Sell  not,  despise  not  your  birthright,  your  heritage,  heirs  of  the  ages. 
So  farewell,  and  remember,  in  field,  in  hall,  or  in  class  room. 
You  are  training  for  deeds  to  be  done  in  the  might  of  the  Saviour^ 
Worthy  the  mighty  past  and  the  glory  whereon  you  are  builded. 
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Glimpses  of  a  Teacher's  Work 

BY   MISS   MARY   L.    DANIELS 

Principal  of  ih€  Girls*  Deparlment  in  Euphrates  College^  Harfoot 

(See  frontispiece.) 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  glimpses  of  the  different  kinds 
of  work  that  come  into  my  life.  Last  spring  one  of  our 
boarders  died  a  triumphant  death,  leaving  a  married  sister  < 
who  had  one  child.  This  woman  was  very  poor  as  her 
husband  had  left  her  for  parts  unknown,  and  during  the 
summer  vacation  she  often  came  to  beg  for  work  or  help. 
The  last  time  that  she  was  in  my  room  I  gave  her  some 
money,  as  I  had  no  work  that  she  could  do.  In  a  few 
MISS  DANIELS  ^^V^  *^®  ^^^  dead.  Her  funeral  was  the  saddest  I  ever 
attended,  for  there  was  no  loved  friend  to  stand  by  her 
grave.  The  grave  was  too  small  and  the  box  was  roughly  pushed  into 
place,  a  few  strangers  standing  by  on  the  hillside.  Later  in  the  day  her 
boxes  with  her  few  possessions  were  sent  to  me.  These  I  have  put  away 
and  an  inventory  has  been  taken.  The  baby  has  been  given  to  a  woman 
who  nurses  it  for  wages,  and  we  are  waiting  now  for  word  from  the  father. 
Meanwhile,  I  have  a  baby  on  my  hands ! 

It  is  the  opening  day  of  school.  Several  teachers  and  I  are  seated  in  the 
reception  room.  One  by  one  the  girls  and  their  friends  come  in  to  purchase 
tickets  for  admission  to  the  school.  There  are  many  tales  of  suffering  and 
poverty,  and  also  of  longing  for  education.  There  is  only  a  small  sum  that 
can  be  used  for  helping  such  pupils ;  each  case  has  to  be  investigated,  and 
help  given  according  to  the  circumstances.  Women  will  deny  themselves 
food  and  sit  in  rooms  with  no  fire  in  order  that  their  children  may  be  in 
school.  It  is  hard  to  know  when  and  how  much  to  help.  Each  one  who  is 
helped  is  required  to  work— either  card  wool,  knit  stockings  or  sweep  the  yard. 
Since  sitting  down  to  write,  a  miller  from  a  neighboring  village  came  to 
see  about  a  teacher  for  their  girls*  school.  Some  of  the  brethren  wished  a 
teacher,  others  did  not  wish  to  support  one.  This  man  said  that  his  chil- 
dren must  be  educated.  Now  we  must  select  the  girl,  see  that  she  has  suffi- 
cient clothing  and  fit  her  out  with  the  necessary  materials  for  her  work.  It 
is  no  small  part  of  my  work  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  girls  who  are  out 
teaching. 
It  is  Monday  evening.     A  few  burdened  souls  have  met  in  the  sitting 
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room  to  pray  that  God  may  work  mightily  in  our  own  souls  and  in  the  sou 
of  others.  There  is  an  intense  hush  and  deep  feeling,  as  one  after  anoth( 
pleads  with  God. 

It  is  class  time.  Fourteen  bright  seniors  are  seated  in  front  of  the 
teacher- who  is  giving  them  lessons  in  pedagogy  to  fit  them  for  their  futu: 
work.     How  eagerly  they  discuss  each  topic. 


GIRLS    DOING    HOUSKWORK 


It  is  dinner  time.  Nearly  a  hundred  girls  and  teachers  are  in  the  dinin; 
room.  Ten  are  learning  to  eat  at  the  **  a  /a  Prank  table,"  the  others  ar 
seated  on  the  floor.  The  ^^  mother "  is  often  present  so  that  she  ma 
become  acquainted  with  the  g^rls  and  also  to  teach  them  **  table  manners. 

It  is  after  dinner  now.  The  missionary  teacher  and  a  native  teacher  ar 
seated  in  the  dormitory.  Each  girl  brings  her  clothing  that  it  may  b 
examined.  We  wish  to  see  that  each  has  the  required  amount  and  that  th 
garments  are  carefully  made. 
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After  school  a  few  teachers  are  gathered  around  the  missionary  to  talk 
about  the  sewing  course,  and  to  plan  how  to  teach  the  girls  to  care  more 
for  sewing  nicely  than  to  embroider  so  beautifully. 

A  knock  on  the  door.  Several  "  sisters"  from  a  village  have  come  to 
call.  They  sit  and  talk  about  the  needs  in  their  village,  then  they  desire  to 
go  over  the  school  building. 

It  is  t^rilight.  A  few  homesick  girls  have  met  with  their  school  "  mother  " 
to  talk  aboat  honpe  and  to  receive  comfort. 


SBWING,    SPINNING,   BTC 

Study  hour  has  finished.  The  girls  are  spreading  their  beds.  Their 
*' mother"  goes  from  bed  to  bed  to  say  good  night  and  to  remind  them  of 
their  Heavenly  Father. 

It  18  four  o'clock.  A  girl  comes  for  permission,  another  has  received 
word  from  home  and  she  wishes  to  tell  the  news  to  her  "  mother,"  another 
has  been  naughty  and  has  been  called  for  a  serious  talk  and  reprimand,  still 
another  comes  for  spiritual  help  and  advice,  another  to  consult  about  a  new 
dress,  another  for  material  for  her  class  in  nature  work,  etc. 


^S  Life  and  U^  {^February 

It  is  Sunday  morning.  A  large  number  of  girls  fill  die  high  school  room. 
The  teachers  are  seated  on  the  platform.  One  oi  their  number  is  at  the 
organ.  All  stand  and  sing  earnestly.  Then  eveiy  eye  is  on  the  superin- 
tendent, as  she  rises  and  opens  the  Sunday  school.  After  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  we  separate  to  the  different  class  rooms.  During  the  week  we 
meet  to  study  the  lesson.  On  Sunday  we  try  to  lead  our  pupils  nearer  the 
Lord  through  his  word. 

The  happiest  hour  of  the  week  is  Sunday  at  5.30  when  the  boarders  and 
teachers  gather  for  a  meeting.  The  girls  feel  free  to  talk  of  their  needs  and 
longings.  We  have  blessed  times.  After  the  meeting  many  gather  in  little 
groups  to  talk  and  pray. 

From  morning  till  night  there  are  constant  demands  on  heart  and  dme. 
There  is  a  great  temptation  to  hurry  and  worry.  My  prayer  is  that  Christ 
may  so  live  in  me  that  he  can  work  through  me  and  keep  me  ready  to  be  a 
blessing  to  others.  Pray  for  me.  Pray  that  here  may  be  a  great  turning  to 
the  Lord  and  that  our  first  work  may  be  to  win  souls* 


Girisdan  Work  in  the  Aintab  Hoqiital         "^^ 

BY   MISS   ELIZABETH  M.    TROWBRIDOB 

THE  Bible  woman  visits  and  works  for  the  women  in  the  clinics  one 
afternoon  a  week,  though  there  is  opportunity  for  any  amount  of 
work  there.  She  has  found  it  a  help  to  have  the  women  in  a  room 
by  themselves  in  the  new  building,  especially  because  of  the  greater 
freedom  that  this  gives  to  the  Moslem  women  who  are  often  ready  to  listen 
and  talk,  but  do  not  like  to  uncover  their  feces  before  strange  men.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  of  definite  results  from  this  work,  but  it  seems  to  be  plainly 
an  opportunity  to  **8ow  by  all  waters,"  even  though  the  crowd  is  such  a 
changing  one,  and  the  different  ones  spoken  with  cannot  be  followed  up. 
There  seems  to  be  a  real  openness  on  the  part  of  some.  When  there  is  read* 
ing  aloud  they  call  one  another  to  listen.  Many  too  poor  to  get  fespectable 
clothes  in  which  to  go  to  church,  feel  that  they  can  hear  something  to  help 
them  at  the  hospital.  Often  they  say  that  they  are  too  poor,  or  have  too 
many  troubles  and  temptations  to  live  this  true  life  of  which  they  hear,  and 
yet  they  want  to  hear,  and  sometimes  ask  Osanna  Badji  to  come  and  se^ 
them  in  their  homes.  A  well-to-do  Moslem  woman  seemed  to  be  deeply 
impressed  lately  by  what  she  heard  of  a  Saviour,  and  by  her  sense  of  her 
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own  need.  Others  are  very  ready  to  listen  and  talk.  There  is  opportunity 
for  much  more  of  such  work  among  all  these  out-patients,  people  of  all 
classes  and  nationalities,  coming  from  little  villages  and  distant  towns 
where  in  many  cases  the  gospel  message  had  never  reached  them.  The 
Bible  woman  comes  into  the  wards  for  work  for  the  patients  one  afternoon^ 
in  the  week,  and  usually  has  given  one  afternoon  a  week  to  visiting  former 
patients  in  the  city.  She  finds  women  often  eager  for  something  good  to 
read,  either  for  themselves  or  their  families,  and  could  use  many  more  tracts 
than  are  given  her.  We  want  these  patients  and  poor  people  to  be  even 
more  hungry  for  God's  living  word.  And  we  want  you  to  pray  for  this 
worker  that  she  may  have  more  wisdom  and  trust  in  God  and  spiritual 


HOSPITAL   AT   AINTAB 


power  given  her,  and  may  do  the  work  with    her  whole  heart  and  not 
mechanically. 

One  thing  that  has  been  more  fioticeable  this  year  than  other  years  has 
been  the  number  in  the  wards  who  could  read,  and  the  interest  with  which 
many  have  read  the  Bible  and  books  and  tracts.  This  has  been  especially 
so  among  the  women.  At  onp  time,  if  I  remember  correctly,  there  were 
seven  or  eight  in  the  women's  ward  of  ten  beds  who  could  read,  and  to 
most  of  them  it  seemed  to  be  a  real  help  and  comfort.  An  Armenian  trans- 
lation of  In  His  Steps  deeply  interested  those  who  read  it.  Some  of  the 
simpler  tracts,  those  "in  the  form  of  a  story  or  incident,  making  more  real 
the  gospel  message,  have  been  a  help.  The  weekly  Armeno-Turkish  paper, 
TXtf  Avedaper^  or  "  Bearer  of  Good  News,"  has  at  times  been  in  great 
demand  for  its  outside  news  and  helpful  articles.     Our  supply  of  books  and 
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tracts  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  our  patients.  A  quiet  man  who  was  with 
us  some  time  ago  seemed  to  be  newly  realizing  his  need  of  help,  and  read 
much  of  the  time.  Some  have  learned  to  read  in  the  hospital,  or  have  gone 
on  with  a  small  beginning  already  made.  One  middle  aged  man,  a  Cathoh'c 
from  Marash,  struggled  most  perseveringly  with  his  primer,  and  finally 
seemed  to  have  reached  firm  ground,  though  the  getting  there  must  have 
been  about  the  hardest  work  he  ever  did.  He  said,  when  I  was  counting 
up  the  children  in  the  ward  one  day,  *'  Tell  them  you  have  a  forty  year  old 
child  here  who  can't  learn  his  letters !  "  Some  special  gifts  of  money,  this 
year  and  last,  have  been  used  for  Bibles,  books  and  tracts,  and  I  feel  sure 
such  money  is  well  invested,  though  often  we  cannot  know  of  results.  We 
try  to  keep  a  supply  of  Testaments  and  tracts  on  hand  to  give  in  suitable 
cases  when  patients  are  leaving.  These  may  be  not  only  a  help  to  the 
patient,  but  may  open  a  way  for  the  truth  into  the  hearts  of  many  of  his 
friends. 

The  simple  hearted,  grateful  young  Turk  from  Killis,  Sultenna,  of  wham 
I  have  written  before,  said  when  I  asked  him  about  the  Testament  that  had 
been  given  him  during  a  former  stay,  that  he  had  read  it  a  great  deal,  and 
that  there  were  ten  others  who  sometimes  met  together  to  read  with  him. 

The  poor  neglected  boy,  Khachadour  of  Diarbekie,  who  was  with  us  two 
years  ago,  was  up  here  for  a  few  days  in  the  winter,  and  seemed  very  happy 
to  make  us  a  little  visit,  as  if  he  were  coming  home.  He  had  been  itkfuf, 
stable  work  in  Alexandretta,  and  then  got  a  job  of  driving  a  wi^;on  with 
goods  for  another  man,  making  trips  to  different  places.  He  had  taigpia 
bundle  of  tracts  with  him  when  he  left  the  hospital,  and  had  distrilplid 
them  to  people  here  and  there  at  khans  and  along  the  road.  This  tiflMhfce 
took  some  more  to  "sow  by  the  wayside."  He  said  he  always  carriadHittS 
little  Testament,  which  he  learned  to  read  in  the  hospital,  with  him  oafal 
trips,  and  read  in  spare  times.  He  told  of  the  way  in  which  some  hard 
man,  employed  in  a  khan  in  Alexandretta,  was  quite  broken  down  by  read- 
ing a  hymn.  I  think  it  was,  "  I  am  coming  to  the  cross,"  in  Khachadour's 
little  hymn  book,  and  said,  *'  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  this  before?"  So 
the  poor,  friendless  wagon  driver  is  a  missionary  in  his  quiet,  unconscious 
way.  I  had  known  him  well,  and  felt  sure  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  he 
was  telling  the  simple  truth. 

A  package  of  Armenian  tracts  was  recently  sent  by  a  good  patient, 
Boghos  or  Paul,  to  far  away  Erzingan  in  the  north,  from  which  place  we 
have  had  a  number  of  Gregorian  patients,  who,  though  having  some  educa- 
tion, had  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  evangelical  truth.  Other  packages 
have  gone  to  old  patients  and  their  friends  in  our  own  region.     We  know 
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there  may  be  some  in  these  places  who  are  hungry  for  help,  and  we  pray 
that  God  may  use  his  word  and  these  simple  talks  and  stories  to  lead  some 
needy  ones  to  himself. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  in  detail  of  a  number  of  our  patients  of  this  year, 
but  there  have  been  so  many  I  cannot  do  justice  to  them  all.  We  have  had 
some  dear  little  boys — one,  merry,  wiry  little  Mustafa,  interested  us  greatly 
with  his  old-fashioned  talk.  He  announced  gravely  to  the  patients  that  he 
had  had  his  trouble — a  very  painful  one— ever  since  he  was  forty  days  old  ; 
and  once  wiiile  enjoying  a  good  meal  he  suddenly  broke  out,  "  Oh,  my  poor 
mother,  I  wonder  whether  any  bread  is  falling  into  your  mouth  I "  He  was 
very  poor,  and  his  rags  were  quite  a  sight  even  in  this  land  of  rags.     He 


men's  ward  in  thb  aintab  hospital 

was  almost  pathetically  happy  over  the  gift  of  a  piece  of  striped  native  cloth 
from  Miss  Grant  before  he  left  Aintab,  and  held  it  in  his  arms,  patting  it 
tenderly,  while  his  elfin  face  fairly  beamed.  We  have  now  six  boys,  each 
one  possessing  only  one  sound  leg.  One  of  the  little  fellows,  Khalil,  has 
been  here  for  about  four  weeks,  and  is  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  little  man 
from  a  village  among  the  hills  about  twelve  hours  from  here.  He  came  for 
a  bad  knee,  which  was  operated  on  but  did  not  improve,  and  at  last  part 
of  the  leg  was  taken  off,  but  he  is  still  very  weak,  and  though  till  now  he 
has  been  curiously  brave  and  grown  up  about  his  condition,  he  does  not 
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gain,  and  we  wonder  whether  he  can  recover  after  all.  He  said  when  he 
could  get  about  he  would  wait  on  the  patients ;  and  another  time  that  he 
would  like  to  stay  and  be  our  boy,  but  he  thought  about  his  mother  who 
was  dropping  tears  in  the  village  for  him.  He  wheels  himself  about  in  the 
little  rolling  chair  sometimes ;  and  when  Dr.  Hamilton  said  to  him  the 
other  day,  as  another  lame  boy  was  going  to  have  a  ride,  "  There  ought  to 
be  three  or  four,"  he  answered  gravely,  **  But  we  can  take  our  turns." 
Poor  thin,  sober,  patient  little  Khalil !  His  old  father  sits  near  him  often 
to  wait  on  him,  and  when  they  talk  together  the  boy  seems  as  old  as  tlie 
man. 

A  few  days  ago  as  we  were  sp>eaking  of  some  of  the  patients  we  realized 
that  there  was  quite  a  variety  in  the  wards  just  then.  In  one  room  were 
two  Arabic  speaking  Greek  ladies  from  Syria,  one  the  petted  wife  of  an  old 
government  official ;  out  in  the  larger  room  were  a  young  Kurdish  girl,  very 
ignorant  and  childish,  and  several  Armenian  women,  Gregorian,  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  Among  the  men  patients  were  the  Kaimakain,  or  city 
governor  of  Antioch,  who  was  in  for  a  few  days  and  was  a  most  reasonable 
patient,  in  contrast  to  some  big  men  we  have  had ;  a  young  Jewish  boy ; 
a  red  faced  Circassian,  quiet  and  grateful ;  Muro,  a  tall,  simple  minded 
young  Kurd  from  a  village  on  the  plain  towards  Oorfa ;  a  Greek  man  from 
Antioch ;  a  Turkish  khoja,  or  religious  teacher ;  another  khoja  with  an 
incurable  trouble  from  a  town  in  the  mountain  in  the  north,  one  of  whose 
special  duties  it  was  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer  from  the  minaret ;  a  young 
Armenian,  teacher  in  a  Roman  Catholic  school  in  a  little  mountain  village 
near  Antioch  ;  the  six  little  boys ;  a  white  bearded^  old  Gregorian  priest, 
whose  eye  was  operated  on  for  cataract ;  a  Turkish  efTendi  from  Oorfa,  a 
trying  patient  in  a  little  room  by  himself,  with  his  uncle  to  wait  on  him  like 
a  devoted  slave. 


The  Great  Menace  to  Christianity  in  Africa 


BY   MRS.  ALICE  G.  WEST 


FROM  the  days  of  the  Crusaders  down  to  the  martyrdom  of  Keith 
Falconer,  Christians  have  been  wondering,  in  a  dazed  and  blinking 
fashion,  how  it  happens  that  a  false  prophet  can  be  an  antagonist  so 
fatally  strong.     In  complacent  consciousness  of  our  superiority  we 
look  at  Mohammedanism  in  the  light  of  Christianity  and  see  only  *' dark- 
ness visible."     But  you  cannot  examine  any  object  fairly  if  you  hold  it  up 
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against  a  background  of  strong  light;  you  must  have  the  light  at  your 
own  back. 

For  a  moment  let  us  forget  Christianity  and  look  at  Mohammedanism 
through  the  eyes  of  a  pagan  African  whose  world  is  peopled  with  hostile 
gods  and  malignant  spirits^  and  to  whom  the  dim,  uncertain  future  is  filled 
with  unspeakable  terrors.  The  Moslem  missionary  brings  him  word  that 
there  is  only  one  God,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe ;  not  an  enemy, 
but  a  just  judge,  and  a  sure  endless  future  of  bliss  for  the  faithful  believer — 
the  greatest  bliss  the  untaught  African  can  conceive,  the  gratification  ot 
every  earthly  desire. 

The  Moslem  missionary  brings  him  a  holy  book,  which,  without  inter- 
fering with  his  two  most  deeply  rooted  social  usages — slavery  and  polygamy 
—nor  requiring  any  very  radical  change  of  moral  habit,  yet  lifts  the  pagan 
African  up  consciously  to  a  higher  plane  of  living.  With  so  much  to  gain 
by  the  new  creed,  and  nothing  to  lose  but  the  horrors  of  the  old  pagan 
superstitions,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  poor  ignorant  black  man  pays  the 
price  of  a  promise  to  obser\'e  a  half  dozen  ceremonies  of  worship,  and 
accepts  the  new  name  of  Moslem  ? 

Mohammedanism,  once  accepted,  however  superficially,  what  hope  has 
the  Christian  teacher  of  persuading  an  exchange  for  the  creed  of  the  New 
Testament?  The  African  Moslem,  listening  curiously  to  the  new  teaching, 
says :  ^^  Yes,  1  believe  most  of  that  already,  but  our  Mohammed  promises 
as  much  reward  as  your  Christ,  and  for  far  less  self-denial  and  sacrifice. 
Your  Bible  requires  truthfulness ;  not  so  the  Koran  ;  and  we  Africans  often 
find  the  lie  convenient.  No,  since  the  two  paths  lead  alike  to  heaven,  I 
choose  the  easier  way." 

The  special  purpose  of  this  writing  is  not  to  give  the  history  or  doctrines 
of  Mohammedanism.  That  would  be  unnecessary  repetition  of  what  has 
been  done  so  clearly  and  compactly  in  the  Lesson  Leaflet  for  December, 
'  *'  Islam  in  Africa  '* ;  but  to  help  toward  an  earnest  study  of  the  question 
whether  Islam  in  Africa  is  simply  a  big  wreck  left  stranded  there  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  is  a  living,  breathing,  fighting  force,  with  perhaps  a  pos- 
sible chance  of  victory. 

The  advantage  that  Mohammedanism  has  over  Christianity  in  the  attrac- 
tion of  first  appeal  is  slight  in  comparison  with  its  second  point  of  ad^ 
vantage — the  tremendously  increased  difiiculty  of  winning  an  African  to 
Christianity  when  once  Islam  gets  its  clutch  upon  him.  One  fruit  of 
Mohammedanism,  quick  in  ripening,  is  a  self-esteem  and  arrogance  that 
steel  the  heart  against  the  approach  of  any  other  teaching. 

Another  force  to  be  reckoned  with  on  the  side  of  Islam  is  that  same  law 
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upon  which  our  Christian  missionaries  count  so  confidently  in  their  work^ 
the  contagion  of  influence.  Mohammedanism  spreads  of  itself  as  communi- 
cation between  tribes  grows  easier.  Christian  missionaries  in  East  Africa, 
where  Islam  already  counts  as  many  adherents  as  Christianity  in  all 
Africa,  are  appalled  at  the  increase  of  Moslem  influence,  due  directly  to 
the  opening  of  the  Mombasa-Uganda  Railway. 

We  must  never  forget  that  Islam  has  to  its  advantage,  in  addition  to  its 
vast  extent  of  territory  (one  half  of  Africa)  and  its  appalling  numerical 
strength  (one  third  the  entire  population),  also  the  fact  that  forty  genera- 
tions of  believers  in  Africa  have  made  Mohammedanism  a  native  religion,  \ 
and  all  the  power  of  heredity  garrisons  it  against  the  encroachment  of  the 
'*  foreign  religion  "  of  Europe. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  would  liken  Mohammedanism  simply  to  a 
poisonous  vine  of  rank  obstructive  growth  and  obstinate  tenacity  of  life ;  but 
the  current  history  of  Islam  in  Africa  shows  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
something  even  more  formidable — human  purpose,  defiant  and  relentless. 
Islam  is  fighting  desperately  for  dominion  in  Africa. 

Thank  God,  Mohammedanism  as  a  political  power  stands  small  chance 
of  extending  its  territory  in  these  days  of  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy;  but 
alas,  on  the  other  hand,  Mohammedan  political  power  is  not  likely  to  be 
seriously  curtailed  so  long  as  Christian  Europe  presents,  not  one  united 
force,  but  rival  camps  fiercely  jealous  of  each  other,  and  all  preferring  a 
Mohammedan  neighbor  rather  than  any  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power. 

Islam  has  no  bulwark  to-day  mightier  than  Christian  England.  England 
realizes  only  too  well  that  to  antagonize  the  Moslem  in  Turkey  or  Eg}'pt 
is  to  jeopardize  the  peace  of  British  India  with  its  fifty-seven  millions  of 
the  faithful.  There  is  no  question  but  that  if  Great  Britain  would  assure 
to  her  "  spheres  of  influence"  in  Africa  that  protection  of  religious  liberty 
that  the  world  expected  when  she  took  the  reins  of  power  in  1882,  the 
menace  of  Islam  would  speedily  shrink  one  half.  But  rather  than  offend 
tlie  Moslem  she  silences  the  church  bells  of  Blantyre,  allows  to  Moham* 
medan  missionaries  in  East  Africa  privileges  of  building  refused  to  Chris- 
tians, and  shuts  her  eyes  while  Gordon  College  at  Khartum,  built  with 
Christian  money  in  honor  of  a  Christian  hero,  elects  Moslems  exclusively  to 
its  faculty,  substitutes  the  Koran  for  the  Bible  in  its  curriculum,  and  the 
holy  Friday  for  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

But  Islam's  greatest  reliance  is  her  own  power  to  proselyte.  The  pros- 
elyting is  no  longer  done  by  the  sword,  but  by  modem  and  shrewder 
methods.  Not  many  years  ago,  in  the  Soudan,  there  was  one  of  the  great- 
est outbreaks  of  missionary  zeal  in  history.     From  the  hundred  houses  of 
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be  brotherhood,  scattered  among  the  desert  oases,  all  the  way  from  Som- 
iiland  to  Senegambia  missionaries  have  been  sweeping  out  upon  Central 
irica  with  their  double  snare — the  captivating  .creed  and  the  death  penalty 
•r  recanters. 

Another  method,  quite  up  to  date  and  American,  is  just  now  being 
orked  with  appalling  success  in  Ashanti — the  "  endless  chain  letter." 
his  began  with  a  pilgrim  from  Mecca,  who  brought  recently  into  the  Gold 
oast  a  document  purporting  to  be  a  new  revelation  from  Mohammed, 
ranslated  into  Hausa  and  English  it  is  being  copied  and  passed  on  by  each 
dpient,  as  commanded  under  pain  of  the  seventh  hell."  It  exhorts  to 
nmediate  repentance,  prayer,  fasting,  almsgiving  and  tithes,  under  terrible 
enalties  of  disease,  hunger,  thirst  and  hell  fire.  To  the  poor  African  this 
laching  seems  not  very  different  from  what  the  Christian  missionaries  are 
rging  ;  and  being  spoken  with  imperative  authority,  Mohammedan  fashion, 
seems  to  leave  no  room  for  choice. 

But  the  outlook  for  Christianity  in  Africa  is  not  all  dark.  The  future  is 
as  bright  as  the  promises  of  God."  The  optimistic  student  can  find  many 
idications  of  weakening  in  the  Moslem  battle  line.  One  most  hopeful  sign 
'promise  is  the  avidity  with  which  Mohammedan  Egypt  is  buying  the 
hristian  literature  issued  by  the  great  Presbyterian  Press  at  Beirut.  Two 
ousand  volumes  a  week  are  sold  in  Egypt.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
eirut  Mission  Press  exerts  an  influence  "  greater  than  all  other  agencies 
>mbined  in  reaching  the  Mohammedan  world." 

Commerce  and  Europ>ean  political  control  will  in  the  course  of  time  count 
iavily  against  Islam  in  its  duel  with  Christianity.  A  religion  founded 
Don  ignorance  and  fanaticism  is  bound  to  go  down  sooner  or  later  before 
ilightenment  and  restraint.  European  authority  with  all  its  shortcomings 
nds  toward  tolerance.  God's  kingdom  is  surely  coming  down  the  high- 
ay  of  his  g^eat  laws  of  international  intercourse.  Our  part  is  to  make 
raight  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  this  highway  of  our  God. 


I  HAVE  seen  in  China  missionaries*  houses  thronged  from  seven  o'clock  in 
e  morning  till  dark  by  those  who  are  anxious  for  Christian  instruction, 
eading  and  begging  for  it,  men  who  have  come  two  or  three  hundred 
iles,  as  in  Manchuria,  begging  that  Christian  teachers  might  be  sent  to 
jra,  having  heard  from  colporteurs  and  those  who  had  been  in  medical 
ssions  enough  to  make  them  long  to  know  the  way  of  God  more  p>erfectly, 
J  always  the  answer  is  given,  '*  We  have  neither  men  nor  money." — Isa- 
7a  Bird  Bishop. 
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CHINA 

The  many  jjiHs  and  women  who  love  Miss  Alice  Browne  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear 
:rom  her  in  Ti^n^  chou.  her  new  home.  Her  letter  is  dated  November  i8  and  reached 
us  just  before  Christmas,  so  that  China  docs  not  seem  so  very  far  away.     She  says:— 

I  WENT  to  work  unpacking  at  once 
and  found  my  ^ Mares  and  penutes"in 
good  order.  My  bedroom  is  next  Miss 
Andrews',  upstairs,  and  I  have  a 
stuiny  study  and  sitting  room  combined, 
downstairs.  The  house  was  planned 
by  women  and  is  rich  in  big  closets,  so 
altogether,  you  see,  I  am  delightfully 
situated.  Miss  Chapin  seems  thinner 
tlian  when  I  saw  her  in  America  and 
seems  to  get  prett}*  tired  with  her  day's 
work,  but  insists  she  is  well.  Her 
sister  seems  so  far  to  be  well  in  Kalgan. 
Miss  Abbie  sleeps  out  of  doors  on  her 
veranda  whenever  there  are  no  dust 
storms.  She  goes  one  or  two  days 
each  week  to  the  villages  with  Mrs. 
Ingram,  who  holds  a  dispensary  while 
MissCIiapin  talks  to  the  women  before, 
alter  arul  in  between.  Last  week 
M:><  Ken^iall  nnd  I  went  with  them  to  Vup.ij-Ic-dien,  five  hours*  ride  from 
rii::g-chou,  an4  spent  the  night  tliere  with  tiienu  all  four  of  us  sleeping  on 
t::o  k'aui:  ;«t  night!  Tiie  whole  trip  was  quite  an  experience.  Perhaps 
<onie  time  I  will  write  you  about  the  medical  work,  if  it  will  help.  Ia«J 
illad  to  tiuvl  n:iy  liti!e  way  of  helpin^j  like  that,  for  I  shall  be  pretty  useless 
for  the  r.ext  yo.ir  or  two  wliile  I  am  studying  tlie  language.  But  there  arc 
Si* vera  1  consociations*  for  I  can  learn  a:H>ut  the  work  and  I  can  pray  so  much 
"vtrer  for  it,  now  I  am  hero.  Then,  too*  it  makes  me  happy  to  think  that  a 
■\os>in5j  will  come  to  TuiiiX-chou  and  North  China  firom  the  many  prayers 
::.it  I  know  are  Ivino;  otVcrovl  for  the  work  because  I  am  here<and  that  per- 
■  .i:>s  wouKi  ::.^:  !:.no  !hh*:i  prayovl  for  China  unless  I  had  come.  So  my 
Cv»  vini:  ?>  :■  '-  oi:':;.^  :;:::Vi:i:fu!,  ovv.  now,  in  tlu'se  quiet  months  of  study. 


MISS    ALICE    BROWNE 
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Miss  Andrews,  who  has  been  a  devoted  missionary,  in  North  China  since  1868,  tells 
(ome  of  the  encouraging  signs  in  her  work : — 

We  had  five  station  classes  during  the  year,  so  that  some  eighty  or  more 
iromen  had  the  benefit  of  a  month  of  study.  A  large  part  of  them  had 
ever  been  in  a  station  class  before,  though  many  of  them  had  had  some 
aching  from    Chao  Nai  nai,  our   Bible  woman,  in  their  homes.     It  is 

I  ways  interesting  to  watch  their  minds  and  hearts  wake  up  under  the  con- 
ant  hearing  of  Bible  truth  and  to  see  the  eager  and  growing  interest  in  the 
ices  of  many  of  them  as  they  listen  to  the  story  of  the  Saviour's  life  on  earth 
nd  his  suffering  for  our  salvation.  Oral  lessons  on  the  life  of  Christ  with 
le  Sunday  school  lesson  pictures  to  illustrate  them,  form  a  part  of  the  teach- 
ig  of  every  class,  if  there  are  any  in  the  class  who  are  not  familiar  with  it. 
n  one  of  the  classes  there  was  an  old  lady,  Mrs.  Suei,  whose  son  has  been 

Christian  for  some  time,  but  he  could  never  lead  his  old  mother  to  any 
iterest  in  the  truth  or  persuade  her  to  come  to  the  station  class.  This  year 
be  was  persuaded  to  try  it  at  least,  and  came  rather  against  her  will  and 
nth  a  good  deal  of  fear  that  we  might  keep  her  and  not  let  her  go  home 
g;ain.  But  she  was  quite  delighted  by  what  she  saw  and  heard.  No  one 
stened  more  eagerly  than  she,  no  one  seemed  to  drink  in  the  truth  more 
lirstily.     When  she  went  home  she  was  so  full  of  it  that  she  just  wanted  to 

II  everybody  what  she  had  seen  and  heard.  She  has  given  up  entirely  the 
ird  playing  (gambling)  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  has  stopped  railing  to 
hich  she  was  sadly  addicted,  and  gives  such  good  evidence  of  a  changed 
sart  and  life  that  it  was  a  joy  to  us  to  receive  her  to  church  fellowship  the 
abbath  before  I  left  home. 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  us  at  Tung-chou.  Friday  we  had  the 
y  of  ordaining  two  of  our  native  helpers  as  pastors— one  to  have  charge  of 
le  country  work  and  station  classes  for  men,  the  other  to  be  associated  with 
ne  of  the  missionaries  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Tung-chou  church.  The 
camination  of  the  two  young  men,  which  occupied  the  forenoon,  was  very 
iteresting,  and  the  testimonies  borne  by  their  fellow  workers  to  their  char- 
:ter  and  work  were  good  to  hear.  Then  the  ordination  services  in  the 
brnoon  were  most  impressive,  especially  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  all  the 
istors  present,  missionary  and  native,  and  the  giving  of  the  right  hand  of 
llowship  by  one  of  the  native  pastors.  The  setting  apart  of  the  two  young 
en  has  been  a  great  joy  to  us,  especially  because  the  whole  church  has  been 
eagerly  interested  in  it,  pledging  the  support  of  tlie  two  pastors,  which 
5ans  a  large  increase  in  their  contributions.  We  feel  as  if  our  church  had 
cen  a  step  forward  and  upward.  Our  Tung-chou  church  has  not  had  a 
tive  pastor  since  before  the  Boxer  outbreak,  their  first  pastor  having  died 
)rtly  before. 
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On  Saturday  occurred  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Theologica 
Scminarv  and  anotlier  class  of  seven  young  men  were  sent  out  for  th( 
Master's  work. 

In  her  moKt  interesting  report  of  woman's  work  at  Pang-chuang,  Mrs.  Arthui 
Smith  speaks  of  their  success  in  persuading  the  Chinese  women  to  unbind  the  feet:- 

Tiiis  subject  has  l>een  rubbed  in,  pricked  in,  stamped  in,  and  ground  in, 
At  every  quarterly  meeting  and  station  class.  Making  sentiment  is  hard  and 
slow  work,  even  though  it  be  enforced  by  Imperial  edicts,  the  will  and 
example  of  the  governor  and  his  family,  four  other  governors,  and  two  higli 
Tientsin  officials.  But  even  conservative  Shantung  does  move,  and  last  yeai 
forty-four  women  and  girls  outside  of  the  school  made  us  glad  by  falling  intc 
line :  this  year  Hfty^six  more  have  joined  their  ranks,  making  an  even  hun< 
lht^i  scattereii  in  more  than  thirty  villages,  besides  our  forty-seven  dear  school- 
}f irU»  ijlorityiujj  Ctoil  witli  their  free,  unfettered  feet.  Only  the  Master  knowj 
tl>e  immense  laln^r  involveil  in  guessing  at  patterns  and  fitting  out  womet 
at  ^r^eat  distances  with  neatly  fitting  shoes  and  stockings.  Oh,  the  pity  o: 
t^ese  tvv^r  little  dwarteiU  twistetl  feet,  no  two  pairs  alike,  and  all  **  betweer 
t'.e  N^^rs"*!  This  step  has  been  harder  than  entering  the  church  for  mam 
ji-.n1  has  cost  much  persecution,  one  beihg  forbidden  to  enter  her  mother*i 
S^:'s>e  a^r*^*'*  Twx^  y^Hnig  women  grew  faint-hearted  and  went  back  to  the 
vVk!  \*-ay.  Lan?r  they  repenievi  heartily,  confessed  fully,  and  took  a  fresl: 
*5:ATt,  ^v>e  r:>irt<r  hervMcally  to  undo  the  mischief  she  feared  her  example 
'jv-^-St  Kavr  wTvxi^t.  0:>e  ohsdnaie  woman  held  out  until  a  wedding  in  the 
c '\  V  vVV^'r'Tvx^,  \%  "eri  s'Se  siuivienly  wheeled  into  line  and  received  the  guests 
4ii,v^  >»  ^r^  Ser  :xvo  s:s^^'^ii*:"-Ia^v,  all  with  unbound  feet*  Xot  to  seem  t< 
S*>'<'  Srcr.  r,v^  cjj>^-'y  c\^'>c:jeTt^J,  however,  sj^  still  forces  her  unwillinj 
>^x^->Csr-v-*^*ji^  tx^  Veep  :he:r  ^^ec  Sound  a  I:nl-e  longer.  Pray  much  fo 
tVn^.  CV^t^r,  rSe  \^  .x>ie  Si.x:!  M:>  »en»  to  h:n^  od  samendering  their  feci 
*-»,*  ,•««•  «^e*  r^e  :sasx;l  \*  ho  >yi\^  *•  Nv>  "^  ro  Gvvi  CTv'^wii^  coid,  and  losing  he 

l>-  K.^fna  Tijci.-^  «vr::  ox^er  f^x-.r  iikwk'Ss  .t*  brss  saammer  in  Kalgan  i 
'^^vv^vTil  ^w'i^  « -Sire  rSere  >Jt.i  "Seer,  iK«oe  Kv  *r.x  ^nears.  The  Kalgan  wc 
*fv*t  >*T^  $>»•*  *•:  f,r<,  X::  If.'^^  x-^.:  rvatkaoe  wo:s  ih«n.  Hopeless  sufierin 
,^tv^  ^^.^TT  s^.^:   -r.  rSj  O"  r^-s*?  ^-rV  *x^»  w^Ser.  iSe  doctors  tamed  awaj 

^:  sx«mi*,-.  ':;«-  ,ntv^  -:^  1  .':«r?  k'Tc  v^  '.r,  a  ^ctT^r'^r  ciscrks  and  then,  afb 
i"\jr  nv^fc*:s^  Vwti-  f.^  ^vx::'  ix -r isi^j*,"^  .xtks  r*"»  scarry  a"aer  alL  Two  hundre 
r-nr^C'tvri's  •nr^c  jr*^^  ^'  r'^r  r«*  ,S,vt','r*  ir  x  ^n^TJ^  <wcfl  rtHimi  during 
^Cf  A  *wv  tiK'^>^  - '^'  *  •"'*         >  '^'^'  A'^r^csw  WTKT-  w*ciiiKa.     Many  left  dit 
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The  proportion  of  patients  in  Pang-chuang  hospital  is  two  men  to  one 
woman,  and  the  number  of  the  patients  increases  each  year  as  the  fame  of 
the  hospital  extends.  Considering  the  inelasticity  of  brick  and  mortar 
wards  and  of  American  Board  funds,  we  have  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
number  of  in-patients.  There  have  been  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
female  in-patients  at  a  time  for  the  past  few  months,  staying  on  an  average 
three  weeks.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  surgical  cases,  though  no 
operation  is  undertaken  unless  there  is  at  least  one-half  a  chance  for  recov- 
ery. The  number  of  deatlis  is  small.  The  Chinese  seldom  attempt  surgery, 
but  we  occasionally  have  a  gjiastly  specimen  of  their  clumsy  efforts.  A 
woman  here  in  May  had,  for  five  successive  years,  been  cut  for  the  length  of 
five  inches  over  her  spinal  column  for  chills  and  fever.  About  one-half  the 
patients  are  eye  patients.  Chinese  women,  poor  things,  are  victims  of  their 
cheap,  green  fuel,  because  of  the  smoke  which  gets  into  their  eyes  and  the 
dirty  rags  which  they  use  to  wipe  their  eyes. 

Some  patients  have  come  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  days'  journey  on 
aspringless  wooden  cart,  or  on  a  wheelbarrow.  Although  the  number  of 
women  patients  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  men,  many  other  women 
come  to  nurse  their  friends,  and  we  often  have  an  attendance  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  women  at  hospital  prayers.  Few  of  these  women  have  ever  been 
under  the  sound  of  the  gospel  message  before.  Many  may  never  be  again. 
The  swift,  fleeting  opportunities  awe  us.  Never  have  hospital  teachers 
been  so  many,  never  more  faithful,  and  yet  one  is  always  oppressed  by  the 
thought  of  those  other  things  that  might  also  have  been  done.  There  has 
been  a  deep,  quiet  interest  and  earnestness,  some  specially  precious  answers 
to  prayers.  Not  a  few  have  gone  home  with  manifestly  changed  lives,  hav- 
ing learned  to  pray.  Quite  a  number  registered  their  names  as  would-be 
church  members,  and  three  unbound  their  feet.  The  out-patients  have 
numbered  2,743,  the  in-patients  153  ;  total,  12,896. 

TURKEY 

Miss  Ellen  Blakely,  in  charge  of  the  girls*  school  in  Mnrash,  shows  us  a  little  of 
Tillage  life  :— 

Fundujak  is  one  of  the  poorest  villages  in  our  field,  and  the  children  have 
scanty  clothing  and  poor  food,  yet  we  are  glad  to  see  them  ready  to  get  any 
information  about  children  in  other  countries,  and  to  learn  to  give  for  others. 
They  have  no  money,  but  bring  eggs  to  Sunday  school  for  their  contribu- 
tions. The  teacher  has  a  basket  large  enough  to  receive  eggs  for  her  con- 
tribution basket,  then  of  course  she  sells  the  eggs  later.  One  girl  here  is 
her  father's  housekeeper  as  well  as  the  teacher  of  the  school,  as  her  mother 
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died  a  few  years  ag«.  Her  father  is  the  beloved  pastor  there,  and  she  tries 
to  do  the  work  of  a  pastor*s  wife  as  she  can,  visiting  all  the  families  of  the 
congregation  this  summer.  You  can  see  she  would  hardly  have  time  to  do 
it  in  term  time  !  Her  mother  was  one  of  Miss  Proctor's  pupils,  and  the  girl 
shows  she  is  one  of  the  second  generation.  She  entertained  us  very  nicely 
and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  visit  her. 

I  go  back  to  the  city  to-morrow  and  will  try  to  tell  my  Sunday  school 
children  in  the  near  future  about  the  special  work  in  China  for  which  their 
contribution  was  assigned.  The  children,  I  suppose,  think  of  their  money 
as  going  directly  to  China,  so  I  cannot  make  as  much  of  your  message  of 
thanks  from  the  W.  B.  M.  as  I  would  like  to.  They,  perhaps,  could  hardly 
understand  why  I  should  send  their  money  to  America  first.  Still  I  wish  I 
could  help  them  to  understand  that  they  are  one  of  many  groups  of  children 
working  for  the  heathen  children.  I  might  explain  that  my  Sunday  school 
is  only  one  division  of  the  Marash  First  Church  Sunday  school.  The  grown- 
ups occupy  the  church  and  do  not  care  to  have  us  graduate  our  children  into 
the  adult  Sunday  school  because  there  is  not  room  for  more  classes.  The 
children  have  the  schoolrooms  which  are  in  the  same  yard  ;  and  as  there  is 
no  room  large  enough  even  for  us  to  have  our  opening  exercises  together, 
the  tiny  children,  boys  and  girls,  have  one  room,  the  older  boys  another, 
and  the  girls,  my  department,  the  third  room. 

INDIA 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Miss  Sarah  P.  Judson,  who  went  out  last  vear  to  teach  in  the 
kindergarten  at  Sholapur,  she  lets  us  see  a  ittle  of  what  it  means  to  teach  and  to 
learn  a  lan^age  at  the  same  time : — 

The  most  cheering  result  of  my  stay  at  Mahableshwar  is  the  progress  I 
have  made  with  Marathi, — it  was  such  a  good  place  to  study  there,  and  Bar- 
barao  was  such  a  good  pandit,  and  it  was  so  quiet  nights  that  I  slept  beauti- 
fully. Since  coming  back  I  can  see  so  much  gain  that  it  just  makes  me  feel 
encouraged  all  over !  Then  my  nerves  got  so  rested  that  I  am  able  to  study 
more  hours  a  day  and  to  such  good  advantage  too.  While  at  Mahableshwar 
Mr.  Henry  Fairbank  and  Miss  Bissell  gave  us  a  six  months'  test  for  our 
benefit, — to  give  us  any  advice  that  seemed  good  to  them  or  to  help  us  in  any 
way.  I  was  rather  discouraged  with  the  results  of  the  test,  and  certainly  I 
did  not  make  a  very  brilliant  showing.  Mr.  Fairbank  advised  me  to  forget 
that  the  kindergarten  was  in  the  compound  after  I  got  back  here,  as  he  did 
not  consider  that  I  was  studying  under  favorable  conditions.  So  I  am  not 
doing  as  much  for  it  as  before  I  went  away,  but  I  have  taken  a  girl  to  train 
for  Miss  Hartt's  kindergarten.     The  kindergartner  Miss  Hartt  had  has  been 
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0  inconsiderate  as. to  marry  a  Bombay  man,  so  will  have  to  go  there  to  live. 
?hi8  girl  speaks  English  and  understands  it  fairly,  so  I  am  trying  to  give  her 
s  much  help  as  possible  in  tlie  four  months  before  October,  when  Miss 
lartt's  teacher  leaves. 

This  week  the  new  pastor  of  the  Sholapur  church  is  to  be  installed.  He 
»  a  very  fine  man,  one  with  a  strong  personality.  Mrs.  Harding  and  I 
ailed  on  his  family  yesterday,  and  I  was  delighted  with  his  daughter.  She 
as  so  much  sweet,  sensible  dignity  and  a  most  remarkable  personality, 
jhe  is  very  well  educated,  and  teaches  in  the  Government  Normal  College  at 
'oona  and  receives  seventy-five  rupees  per  month.  She  is  the  sort  of  girl  I 
would  like  to  get  to  take  kindergarten  training,  but  when  you  take  girls  whose 
arain  is,  perhaps,  as  well  trained  as  one  of  our  home  children  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  attempt  to  give  them  an  understanding  of  Froebel's  thoughtful 
course  of  child  training,  you  are  "  up  against  it "  as  the  boys  say.  I  may  be 
wrong  about  this ;  that  is,  the  state  of  the  girls'  mind,  but  that  is  the  way  it 
seems  to  me  now. 

MADURA 

Mr.  Chandler  says :  "Much  of  the  fruit  we  gather  is  due  to  our  faithful, 
patient  catechists.  They  are  the  mainstay  of  all  the  work  of  the  pastor  sand 
missionaries.  They  live  among  the  people ;  teach  them  the  Bible ;  guide 
them  in  the  practical  application  of  it  to  their  daily  life  of  toil  and  suffering ; 
represent  them  before  their  Hindu  countrymen  especially  in  times  of  strife 
and  persecution  ;  lead  them  in  their  worship ;  illustrate  by  their  own  exam- 
ple what  Christian  living  and  service  are;  and  often  teach  the  school  where 
the  children  are  educated  to  something  better  than  their  parents  ever  knew. 
It  is  the  catechists  who  form  the  itinerating  bands  that  go  from  village  to 
village,  with  a  small  tent  for  shelter,  preaching  the  gospel  in  regions  where 
no  Christians  are  to  be  found." 

"A  consideration  of  all  the  questions  that  arise  at  the  mission  meetings 
would  reveal  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  mission  is  no  longer  the  simple  ideal 
of  preaching  under  the  palm  trees  to  a  curious  crowd,  but  has  to  do  with  the 
founding  and  building  of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  The  Christians  have  stepped 
but  a  little  way  out  of  their  past.  They  have  not  the  perspective  of  history 
«nd  experience  to  enable  them  to  establish  their  own  religious  and  civil  in- 
stitutions without  aid.  The  missionary  is  called  upon,  thoughtfully  to  take 
account  of  the  trend  of  life  in  the  whole  community,  to  guide  it  carefully 
and  tactfully  in  new  paths  of  social  and  church  life,  and  to  understand  the 
sociological  and  civic  conditions  so  well  as  to  work  intelligently  for  the  ideal 
>f  right  relations  in  every  detail.     Hence  the  mission  meetings  are  often- 
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times  of  strain  and  stress  in  the  tenseness  of  care  and  responsibility  that  be- 
long to  decisions  to  be  made.  These  decisions  often  greatly  increase  tlie 
labors  of  the  missionaries  by  giving  to  each  man  and  woman  work  far  beyond 
the  horizon  of  his  or  her  own  special  department,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  or  even  affecting  the  united  plans  of  a  dozen  different 
missions.'* 

CEYLON 

For  roaoT  years  the  girls'  boarding  school  at  Uduvil  has  been  a  crentcr  of  Christian 
influence  and  Miss  Root,  one  of  the  two  missionaries  in  charge,  tells  us  something  of 
her  work  there  at  present : — 

You  know  tiiis  fine  old  school  used  to  be  carried  on  in  Miss  Agnew's 
time  by  Miss  Agnew  as  principal,  but  the  resident  missionary  at  the  statiotm 
took  all  charge  of  collecting  the  fees  and  paying  the  bills,  while  his  wife  ha<^ 
all  oversight  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  girls.     There  were  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  pupils  then.     Now,  for  many  years  there  has  been  no  redder*  ^ 
missionary  at  Uduvil  and  the  second  lady  sent  by  the  W.  B.  M.  has  take  •^ 
the  duties  formerly  done  for  the  school  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland.     Therm  i 
as  you  know,  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Miss  Rowland  had  to  take  her  furlougi'^  * 

In  her  absence  I  have  done  my  best  to  do  Iier  work  and  my  own,  leavin^^tf 
much  undone  and  also  finding  unexpectedly  willing  helpers  among  the  Tam^^ 
teacl.ers.  I  am  truly  thankful  for  such  perfect  health  and  for  God's  goo^^ 
cjre  all  the  year. 

Further*  in  May  this  year,  we  were  obliged  to  bring  over  the  Udupidil  ^ 
schooi  to  join  with  this  for  the  year.     This  was  because  of  Mr.  Brown*^^ 
illness  mJ  long  stay  at  the  Rills.     So  this  year  we  have  about  two  hundrec:^ 
.ind  ten  girls  present*  boanlers*  instead  of  the  fifh-  or  so  in  old  days,  or  th^^ 
hundred  and  fiity  more  recently.     Again  we  thank  God  for  a  chance  to  hcljC^ 
such  a  number*  but  my  he:irt  aches  because  I  cannot  do  more  for  them.     Il^ 
certainly  is  a   delightful  school  and   heir  to  m;iny  blessed  traditions  an<]^ 
:iwiK>ries.     You  might  wonder  how  we  put  up  an  extra  fifky  or  sixty  girls.  - 
Y^'U  know  all  mission  birildings  are  elastic  and  ours  is  no  exception.     All    - 
we  h. jve  done  to  get  more  nx>ra  was  to  build  as  cheaply  as  possible  a  big 
:err.>«^rar\-  dining  room.     It  cost  about  one  hundred  dollars  and  will  last  five 
or  six  year^*  I  suppose.     I:  w.j>  built  for  two  hundred  girls  and  is  already  too 
snuli.     The  former  dining  rvx^m— onlv  an  enclosed  veranda — was  tnmed 
ir.r^  a  dormitork-  for  sixty  girls  bv  t"  e  simple  pn^cess  of  taking  out  the  tables 
i::^  benches  and  leavin^:  .^  big  Kire  floor  to  spread  the  mats  on  at  night. 
W'th  .1  ^TTiss  mat  and  a  pillow  a!^vi,  in  rainy  seas^m*  a  quilt  or  blanket,  our 
girls  .:,-  nr.ely,  t>.vn;5:h  they  .ippreciate  the  neat  wire  mattressed  beds  which 
ar^  i"  :  :e  o!.:c'  Siecoi:'^!  rvs^ir.s. 
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You  may  know  how  we  struggled  with  the.  question* of  caste  in  this  school 
three  years  ago.  It  was  a  glorious  struggle  in  which  we  could  see  many  a 
girl  coming  out  more  truly  Christ's  because  of  having  faced  the  question  of 
treating  low-caste  Christians  as  sisters.  This  year  we  are  praising  God 
because  he  has  sent  us  four  low-caste  girls.  Their  position  is  very  satis- 
factory and  less  commented  on  every  day.  I  consider  it  a  real  triumph  of 
grace. 

The  real  work  of  the  missionary  in  such  a  school  as  this  is  not  teaching, 
but  inspiring  other  teachers.  I  try  to  go  into  the  classes  of  every  teacher 
enough  both  to  know  how  she  is  teaching  and  to  keep  her  and  her  class 
happy  and  wide-awake  in  their  work.  With  fifteen  teachers,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  it  has  been  quite  impossible  to  do  this  side  of  the  work  justice.  And 
of  course  I  try  to  know  every  girl  well  enough  to  help  her  when  the  time 
comes  that  anyone  can  help  her  to  come  to  Christ.  Most  of  this  personal 
w^ork  the  teachers  and  older  girls  do  very  patiently  and  lovingly,  but  they 
need  leading  in  it. 

The  problems  of  health  and  food  and  exercise  and  recreation  all  take  up 

ever  so  much  time  and  thought.     So  far  as  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work 

's  concerned  it  is  not  too  much  for  any  good  business  woman,  but  the  inti- 

*^ate  personal  influence  which  counts  most  in  their  Hves  cannot  be  given 

Successfully  to  so  many. 

JAPAN 

Miss  Talcott,  a  most  devoted  worker,  is  too  busy  to  send  many  letters,  and  it  is  a 
Special  pleasure  to  print  these  paragraphs  from  her  pen  : — 

You  know  already  how  here  in  Japan,  instead  of 
the  attention  of  the  people  being  distracted  by  the 
war  and  drawn  away  from  Christianity  as  we  ex- 
pected, people  have  been  more  ready  than  ever  to 
listen  to  Christian  truth.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
in  Manchuria  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  and  they  have  contributed  ten  thou- 
sand yen  to  it.  Beside  this  they  have  promised  one 
thousand  yen  a  year  for  ten  years  to  the  Okayama 
orphanage,  and  have  given  one  thousand  yen  to  a 
work  for  ex-convicts  carried  on  in  Tokyo  by  Mr. 
Hara.  This  endorsement  of  Christian  work  by  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  has  doubtless  called  the  attention 
of  many  to  the  same,  wliile  the  activity  of  the  Christians  in  giving  a  send  ofT 
to  the  soldiers  as  they  start  for  the  front,  and  in  visiting  the  wounded  in  the 
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militaty  hospitals  and  the  families  often  left  in  distress,  is  generally  recog- 
nized. There  are  about  eight  hundred  soldiers'  families  in  Kobe  and  Hiogo 
(which  two  cities  are  practically  one),  and  the  ten  churclies  here  have 
arranged  to  divide  these  families  between  them,  calling  upon  each  one  of 
them  with  a  slight  token  of  sympathy  in  the  way  of  a  towel  and  a  fan— two 
things  often  used  as  gifts  here  in  summer. 

The  Ikuta  church — a  small  church  with  which  I  am  specially  working- 
has  ninety  of  these  families  assigned  to  her.     One  of  our  undergraduates  is 
working  for  the  church  during  her  vacation,  and  we  have  concluded  that 
probably  the  busy  women  of  the  church  can  arrange  to  visit  forty  or  fifty  oi 
these  families,  and  we  two  together  will  try  to  attend  to  the  others.     I  was 
recently  in  Himeji,  about  forty  miles  from  here,  and  with  the  Bible  woraa^ 
made  forty  calls  in  a  week.     She  had  to  take  a  rest  after  it.     But  we  bot^ 
enjoyed  it  exceedingly.     Since  tlien,  at  Mrs.  Learned's  request,  I  have  be^ 
to  Kyoto  to  help  in  the  work  of  visiting  the  families  from  which  the  childrer 
come  to  her  kindergarten. 

In  Himeji  I  had  only  Japanese  associates,  and  stayed  in  a  hotel ;  but  it  tf 
quite  a  different  matter  to  do  such  work  with  a  comfortable  home  like  Mr^ 
L.'s  to  come  back  to,  and  with  some  one  to  lay  out  the  work  and  to  listed 
to  a  daily  report  of  it.  It  was  delightful  to  see  how  tlie  children  had  openec: 
the  hearts  of  parents  and  grandparents  to  Christian  truth,  and  it  was  e= 
blessed  privilege  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Good  Shepherd  seeking  the  one  lost 
sheep.  Here  again  in  two  weeks  I  used  up  the  Bible  woman — a  young 
woman — so  that  she  had  to  rest,  although  I  had  given  her  Saturday,  taking: 
that  day  to  call  on  some  of  my  old  friends. 

Then  the  call  came  to  go  into  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  Lake  Biwa. 
I  spent  four  days  and  a  half  visiting  three  places.  I  went  alone,  as  I  knew 
the  workers  in  each  place,  and  I  think  I  never  enjoyed  a  trip  better.  It 
was  pretty  hard  work,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  chance  for  privacy  in  a  Jap- 
anese house,  and  I  had  callers  nearly  all  the  time  when  I  was  not  myself 
making  calls  or  attending  meetings.  One  man  begged  for  an  hour  for  a 
private  interview,  and  I  think  we  talked  two  hours.  He  had  been  a  Chris- 
tian for  several  years,  had  given  up  sak4  and  tobacco,  but  of  late  years  had 
violated  his  conscience  by  beginning  again  to  drink  moderately  when  in 
company  with  non-Christian  friends.  Last  year  his  eldest  daughter  died, 
and  taking  the  affliction  as  a  chastisement  from  God,  he  solemnly  promised 
not  to  drink  saJt4  any  more.  But  again  he  liad  broken  his  pledge,  and  now 
that  another  daughter  was  dying  of  consumption  he  thought  God  was  angry 
with  him,  and  would  not  listen  to  his  prayers.  I  read  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Hebrews  with  him,  and  tried  to  help  him  appreciate  the  love  of  God,  his 
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Heavenly  Father,  who  would  not  let  him  go  on  doing  what  he  knew  to  be 
wrong.  As  I  tried  to  comfort  and  strengthen  him  I  almost  felt  that  it  was 
for  him  especially  that  I  had  been  sent.  It  is,  indeed,  an  inexpressible  joy 
to  come  in  contact  everywhere  with  thirsty  souls,  and  to  be  able  to  offer 
them  the  water  of  life. 
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WORK  FOR  BOYS 

BY   MATILDA    P.    GOULDING 

It  is  a  well  worn  saying  that  the  boys  of  to-day  are  to  be  the  men  of  to- 

rnorrow,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  because  hackneyed.     If  we  wish  our  men 

t-wenty  years  hence  to  be  true  and  strong,  morally  and  physically,  we  must 

V>egin  with  the  boys  at  once ;  we  are  not  in  the  least  excused  because  their 

fathers  were  not  taught.     In  the  field  of  missionary  labor  especially  is  this 

necessary,  as  we  see  the  men  of  our  churches  uninformed  on  missionary 

subjects,  uninterested  in  them.     Our  duty  is  to  see  that  the  men  of  the  next 

generation  shaH  be  informed  and  interested  on  this  great  world  question. 

Our  bright,  intelligent  boys  are  not  iustructed  in  missions,  yet  are  expected 

to  become  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  when  they  come  to  manage  the  helm. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  says,  "  Give  us  the  first  ten  years  of  the 

child's  life,  and  we  care  not  who  takes  him  then."     All  philosophers  will 

tell  us  that  early  influences  count  for  much.     *'  A  man  takes  up  no  new  and 

^»tal  interest  after  he  is  thirty,"  says  Professor  James.     If  these  precious 

years  before  thirty  are  all  that  are  ours,  let  us  bestir  ourselves ;  if  we  care  to 

^^e  the  missionary  interest  increase  in  the  next  two  decades,  the  earlier  we 

^^^in  the  better.     Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  children  who  know  nothing  of 

'Missions  to  be  eager  to  support  the  cause  when  they  are  grown  to  men's 

^tate?     To  us  is  given  the  great  privilege  of  laying  this  foundation  stone  in 

^Ur  children's  characters. 

Boys  need  this  help  more  than  girls.  Their  restless  spirits  need  some 
Outlet  for  their  activity,  their  innate  love  of  organization  should  be  gratified 
legitimately,  their  budding  interest  in  the  world  about  them  should  be  fos- 
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tered.  Let  us  gather  the  boys  into  "  clubs,"  if  you  please,  where  they  can 
feel  that  they  are  doing  something,  where  they  can  organize  and  have  many 
officers,  where  they  can  study  the  great  world  that  so  attracts  them.  The 
study  of  foreign  missions  is  particularly  broadening.  What  a  view  we  get 
of  the  world  in  even  a  casual  survey  of  one  foreign  mission  field  !  Boys 
are  stimulated  by  these  new  lines  of  thought,  their  social  interests  are  de- 
veloped by  organization,  their  spiritual  natures  are  deepened  by  new  points 
of  contact  with  the  Master's  work. 

This  means  much  labor?  Surely  ;  all  good  things  are  worth  labor.  Are 
not  our  boys  worth  some  trouble?  They  so  easily  go  the  wrong  way,  if  not 
gently  helped  upon  the  right.  It  is  never  hard  to  love  boys,  but  if  we  are 
to  win  them  we  must  know  them  well,  the  conditions,  occupations,  habits 
of  mind  of  each.  We  must  cultivate  a  real  intimacy  with  them  in  every 
way  we  can,  by  little  walks,  by  their  calls  upon  us,  by  notes  or  remem- 
brances, by  an  interest,  cultivated  it  may  be,  in  baseball  or  frogs.  If  we 
approach  boys  frankly,  showing  a  real,  not  an  assumed  interest  in  them, 
they  will  soon  be  won  to  give  us  their  friendliness  and  confidence.  And 
nothing  is  sweeter  tlian  to  read  a  boy's  heart. 

Love,  knowledge  of  boy  nature,  tact,  personal  effort  are  all  factors  in  the 
great  game  we  play  to  win  our  boys.  The  leader  must  put  in  time,  thought, 
prayer.  The  winning  of  a  boy's  soul  is  no  light  matter ;  it  is  a  sacred  trust 
given  to  few  to  lead  a  boy  to  what  is  highest  and  noblest,  and  to  teach  him 
to  serve  the  Master.  Discouragements  will  abound,  but  buoyant  boy  nature 
will  usually  rescue  the  leader  and  teach  her  to  hope.  The  leader  of  a  boys' 
band  will  also  find  a  reflex  influence  on  her  own  life  worth  all  her  time  and 
work  ;  she  will  find  her  own  knowledge,  love,  and  sympathy  increasing. 

Shall  we  have  a  boys'  mission  band,  then?  If  so,  let  us  determine  that 
the  keynote  is  to  be  preparation  for  future  service.  Not  only  must  we 
amuse  and  instruct,  but  we  must  train  our  little  lad  in  missionary  knowledge, 
develop  his  love  for  tlie  great  work,  teach  him  that  he  is  bound  to  help  that 
work  in  any  way  of  which  he  is  capable.  Not  only  must  we  win  htm  to  a 
friendliness  with  ourselves,  but  we  must  make  the  subject  attractive  to  him ; 
in  fact,  the  first  is  only  the  means  to  the  second.  No  one  can  do  anything 
with  a  boy  unless  he  is  sure  that  she  is  his  friend.  Boys  cannot  be  driven 
into  a  liking  for  missions,  but  they  love  thrilling  tales,  they  enjoy  pictures 
of  foreign  life,  they  admire  heroic  lives,  and  are  quick  to  see  devotion  to  a 
cause.  We  must  not  preach  or  moralize,  but  go  at  the  subject  in  a  simple, 
matter-of-fact  way.  Boys  like  practical  things ;  let  them  do  something  for 
the  boys  of  the  countries  they  study,  and  it  will  seem  much  more  real  to 
them. 

Let  us  teach  the  great  missionary  biographies,  ftill  of  interest  as  a  novel, 
let  us  study  the  boys  in  tlie  Bible,  let  us  teach  handicraft  as  a  means  of  rais- 
ing money  or  making  articles  for  mission  schools,  let  us  cultivate  Christian 
manhood  in  our  lively  youngsters,  let  ns  have  some  good  fun  mingled  with 
real  study  of  new  fields  and  missionary  problems,  let  us  teach  the  art  of  giv- 
ing nobly,  generously ;  above  all,  let  us  teach  tlie  Master's  way  of  prayer. 
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and  a  deeper  insight  into  things  spiritual.  We  must  have  faith,  faith  in 
ourselves,  faith  in  the  boys,  faith  in  Qod  who  has  promised.  Then  cannot 
fail  one  good  word  of  all  his  promise,  and  we  shall  see  a  missionary  spirit 
carried  into  the  young  people's  society,  and  later  to  the  church,  a  knowledge 
of  the  world's  great  need,  a  willingness  to  do  their  small  part. 

A  second  article  on  this  subject  will  appear  in  the  March  number  of  Life 
AND  Light. 


Can  We  Afford  It?     A  Parable 

BY    K.  B.  S. 

To  a  home  where  limited  means  had  always  governed  expenses  came  one 

«loy  a  bit  of  good  news — a  legacy  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  had  fallen  into 

^I'ie  possession  of  the  family.     Here  was  an  extra  which  might  certainly  be 

Vised  for  some  unplanned  for  convenience  ;  so  all  agreed.     Many  and  happy 

vsrere  the  family  talks,  as  the  special  desire  of  each  member  was  taken  up  in 

tivirn  and  discussed  on  all  sides.     Finally  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge  the  one 

v^ arrow  south  window  in  the  living  room  by  building  a  broad,  sunny  bay, 

vvhich  would  admit  freely  God's  cheerful  daylight  to  their  rather  gloomy 

Tcx>m.     This  met  with  favor  from  all.     '*  Now  mother  can  have  her  house 

plants  in  winter,  as  she  has  always  wanted,"  said  one.     *'  Yes,  and  you 

know  sunshine  and  cheerfulness  at  meals  aid  digestion,"  added  another  ;  "  and 

the  room  will  be  much  more  healthy  if  the  sun  pours  in  generously."     So 

this  plan  was  decided  upon  by  the  women  folks,  who  spent  a  happy  day 

dwelling  upon  its  advantages. 

At  night  the  father  came  in  and  was  eagerly  told  the  decision.     He  looked 

thoughtful,  and  with  some  hesitation  said :  *'  To-day  I  learned  what  will 

perhaps  make  it  necessary  to  give  up  this  delightful  scheme  of  yours,  for 

^rtainly  it  pleases  me  as  much  as  you  if  we  can  see  our  way  to  carry  it  out. 

^iit  will  it  not  be  folly  to  add  to  the  proportions  of  our  house  while  the 

foundation  is  poor?     The  carpenter  tells  me  our  sills  are  rotted  away,  and 

^^ready  the  walls  are  beginning  to  settle,  so  that  it  is  almost  unsafe  to  live 

"«re.     Could  you  give  up  this  luxury,  which  looks  so  feasible,  and  let  me 

^'^  the   money  for  the  necessary  repairs,  which   otherwise  I  can   hardly 

pay  for?" 

'*  O  father,  a  big  window  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  luxury.  You  know  we 
"ave  always  felt  it  would  improve  our  home  very,  very  much,  and  here  we 
"ave  the  money  right  in  hand." 

*'  True,"  was  the  reply  of  the  practical  man  of  affairs,  *'  but  will  it  be 
^isetomake  this  alteration  while  the  house  itself  is  insecure?  Must  not 
the  foundations  first  be  made  strong  ?  " 
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The  pledged  work  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  is  a  foundation 
upon  which  has  been  built  a  house  of  many  rooms.  It  is  too  small  for  the 
growing  family,  and  in  many  respects  not  adapted  to  the  best  development 
of  their  health.  One  member  of  the  family  wants  and  needs  better  light  for 
her  work ,  another  asks  for  a  convenience  in  her  sick  room ;  the  calls  are 
varied  and  urgent.  We,  the  owners  of  this  house,  find  our  sympathies  im- 
pelling us  to  make  the  busy  family  more  comfortable  in  this  or  that  way ; 
Do  we  always,  like  good  business  women,  ask  whether  we  can  afford  to  do 
these  things?  The  foundations  are  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  if  our  house 
tumbles  down  about  our  ears  the  rooms  we  have  been  enlarging  and  fur- 
nishing will  fall  to  pieces. 

**  Why  should  I  not  pay  for  the  enlargement  of  a  school  building,  or 
furnish  a  hospital  ward,  if  I  wish  ?  "  is  your  question.  **  Is  not  my  money 
my  own?  "  Another  question  will  serve  as  an  answer  to  this,  namely,  **  If 
the  regular  work  of  the  Board  is  not  supported  what  will  become  of  the 
school  or  tlie  hospital  in  which  you  are  so  much  interested?"  Its  very  exist- 
ence is  dependent  upon  the  financial  strength  of  the  Board  behind  it.  Better 
that  any  one  of  these  institutions,  so  admirable  and  so  sorely  needed,  should 
go  under,  than  that  the  Board  be  left  unsupported.  Can  you  or  I  judge 
where  the  exigency  is  greatest  ?  Our  Board  of  Management  are  selected  to 
do  just  that,  and  our  duty  as  business  women  is  to  back  them  up  and  meet 
the  pledges  they  have  made  for  us. 
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The  girls*  school  at  Osaka,  the  plum-blossom  school,  numbers  over  two 
hundred  pupils.  They  are  crowded  into  a  space  planned  for  only  half  as 
many,  and  even  so,  some  applicants  must  be  turned  away.  Miss  Colby  and 
Miss  Case  stand  together  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  the  arduous  work 
that  they  are  doing  has  wide  influence  through  the  empire. 

The  American  Board  lias  a  paternal  interest  in  78  Kumi-ai  or  Congrega- 
tional churches,  of  which  38  are  self-supporting,  and  48  ordained  native 
pastors  are  working  in  more  or  less  close  association  with  our  missionaries. 

The  North  China  Mission  enrolls  60  missionaries,  working  in  seven  sta- 
tions, with  50  out-stations.  Under  its  care  are  44  native  preachers,  35 
native  teachers,  nine  Bible  women,  and  27  other  native  helpers.  Eight 
churches  gather  2,307  members ;  and  48  schools,  ranging  from  kindergar- 
ten to  theological  seminary,  are  composed  of  1,126  pupils.  Three  hospi- 
tals and  three  dispensaries  gave  27,000  treatments  last  year. 

Mrs.  Tewksbury  gives  her  afternoons  to  station  classes  in  which  she  pre- 
pares Chinese  women  to  teacli  the  gospel  truth.  She  also  assists  in  super^ 
vising  day  schools.  Mrs.  Goodrich  has  had  charge  of  tlie  new  boarding" 
school  for  girls,  hearing  some  recitations  and  looking  after  practical  details. 
Now  that  Dr.  Goodrich  has  been  called  to  Peking  to  be  the  dean  of  th^ 
theological  school  in  which  several  denominations  join,  Mrs.  Goodrich  gives 
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f     up  most  reluctantly  the  home  and  the  work  in  Tung-chou.     But  she  will 
surelj  find  in  the  great  capital  city  ample  need   for  all  her  devotion  and 
energy.      Miss  Alice   Browne   has   gone  to  help  in  this  school,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  association  of  the  experienced  veteran  and  the  enthu- 
siastic young  recruit.     After  many  years  of  arduous  service.  Miss  Andrews 
finds  her  strength  diminished  and  she  is  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  suspend,  for 
the  most  part,  the  touring  which  is  so  important  and  in  which  she  has  been 
so  successful.     She  still  assists  in  teaching  in  the  theological  school  and  she 
guides  the  society  of  native  women.     Miss   Chapin,  born   in  China,  has 
recently  returned  to  her  native  land.     Mrs.  Wilder,  just  returned  with  her 
family  from  her  furlough  in  the  United  States,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  new 
boarding  school  for  girls  in  Tung-chou,  a  position  of  boundless  opportunity. 
Mrs.   Ingram,  though   having   little   ones  of  her  own  to  care  for  and  to 
train,  works  in  dispensary  and   hospital,  and   hears  some  of  the   station 
class  women  recite.     She  makes  daily  visits  to  the  clinics  and  with  the  help 
of  orre  native  assistant  has  attended  all  the  cases.      Mrs.  Sheffield  gives 
most  of  her  time  to  college  work  and  to  the  supervision  of  the  boys'  pri- 
mary school.     Mrs.  Gait,  in  addition  to  cares  of  home  and  little  children, 
has  helped  in  Sabbath  school  and    station  classes,  and  has  begun  to  take 
her  turn  in  leading  meetings  in  Chinese. 

During  the  past  year  Mrs.  McCann,  busy  with  home  cares,  has  gladly 

taken  on  new  duties  and  rendered  much  needed  help.     Miss  Chapin  is  like 

a   mother  to  the  girls  of  the  Bridgman  School,  and  she  has  taught  two  classes 

in  geography  and  one  in  the  harmony  of  the  gospels.     Mrs.  Stelle  gives 

rnost  of  her  time  to  the  care  of  the  kindergarten,  and  in  connection  with 

tH  is  work  she  is  training  two  young  women  to  the  same  profession.     Miss 

^liner  is  principal  of  the  Bridgman  School  and  besides  the  duties  of  that 

position   she   teaches   psychology,  geology,  geometry,  physics   and    Bible. 

Mrs.  Ament  has  supervision  of  the  boys'  school  with  60  pupils,  and  with 

the  Bible  woman  she  has  made  many  calls  in  the  homes  of  the  people.     She 

also  makes  tours  with  her  husband  and  keeps  in  touch  with  all  the  work 

for  women.     Miss  Porter  is  still  in  this  country,  hoping  soon  to  return  to 

Peking  where  she  shares  with  Miss  Miner  the  care  of  the  Bridgman  School. 

Miss  Reed,  comparatively  new  in  China,  isdevotedly  enthusiastic  and  wins 

the  love  of  the  girls  whom  slie  teaches  wonderfully.     Miss  Jessie  C.  Payne, 

sent  out  by  the  W.  B.  M.  I.,  is  also  a  teacher  in  the  Bridgman  School.     Miss 

Russell  gives  her  time  to  work  among  women,  visiting  many  homes,  not 

only  in  the  great  city  but  in  other  towns  and  villages,  and  she  supervises 

other  native  workers  and  station  classes.     The  Peking  station  rejoices  in  the 

an-ival  of  Mrs.  Olivia  Young,  wife  of  the  physician  who  joined  them  in 

1905. 

The  Eastern  Turkey  Mission  cares  for  118  village  schools  with  5,797 
pupils,  and  hundreds  more  are  sheltered  in  the  orphanages  at  Harpoot  and 
Van.  Euphrates  College  embraces  all  grades  of  instruction  from  kindergar- 
ten up,  and  the  total  attendance  numbers  more  than  a  thousand,  over  five 
hundred  being  girls. 

Miss  Daniels  is  principal  of  the  women's  department  and  in  an  article  by 
her  on  page  55  of  this  number  she  gives  us  some  glimpses  of  her  varied  and 
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itifliiential  service.  Miss  Barnuin  is  associated  with  her  and  she  also  has 
done  much  of  touring.  The  child  of  a  missionary,  she  can  come  close  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Miss  Huntington,  also  a  teacher  in  the  college, 
is  now  on  furlough  at  her  home  in  Milton,  Mass.  Miss  Piatt  is  wonder- 
fully happy  and  successful  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten,  with  about  two 
hundred  little  folks  under  her  care.  Miss  Wilson  is  the  latest  American 
teacher  to  join  the  force,  and  she  fills  an  important  place  in  the  college. 
Besides  these  five  women  nearly  twenty  Armenians  trained  in  our  schools 
help  to  guide  the  girls.  After  a  season  of  rest  in  this  country.  Miss  Bush 
returned  gladly  to  her  home  in  Turkey  in  September  last  ana  she  writes: 
**  Surely  this  is  just  the  place  where  I  was  meant  to  be,  for  all  seems  dear 
to  me  on  my  return,  the  sights,  the  sounds,  and  even  the  smells."  Miss 
Poole  goes  as  her  associate,  to  share  the  arduous  and  blessed  work  of  tour- 
ing as  soon  as  she  gains  sufHcient  command  of  the  language.  Mrs.  Carey 
has  taught  many  poor  women  the  art  of  lace-making,  thus  giving  them 
means  of  self-help  and  lifting  them  out  of  the  hopeless  idleness  that  dark- 
ened and  wasted  their  lives.  Mrs.  Atkinson  gathers  young  mothers  into 
'*  meetings  for  brides,"  giving  them  helpful  hints  as  to  the  physical  and 
moral  training  of  their  children,  and  wakening  in  them  better  ambitions  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Mrs.  Barnum  after  many  years  of  toil  has 
come  close  to  many  homes  and  the  women  flock  to  her  for  help  in  many 
ways.  She  guides  the  regular  women's  meetings  in  Harpoot  and  speaks 
the  Turkish  language  to  those  of  that  race.  Mrs.  Knapp  gives  much  of 
her  time  to  the  care  of  her  own  children,  as  every  true  mother  must,  but  a 
Christian  home  in  a  Moslem  land  is  of  itself  a  missionary  agency.  Mrs. 
Riggs  died  in  July,  1905,  after  only  one  year  of  missionary  service  here. 
Who  can  tell  to  what  work  she  may  have  been  called  ? 


Suggestions  for  Auxiliary  Meetings 

TOPIC    FOR    MARCH 

EAST  AFRICA,  CHAPTER  IV  OF  CHRISTUS  LIBERATOR 

We  should  need  three  or  four  lessons  to  do  justice  to  this  chapter.  For  those  who 
can  give  it  only  one,  we  may  well  make  it  a  study  of  contrasts.  Show  the  difference 
between  the  black  paganism  of  fifty  years  ago  and  the  Christian  villages  now  scattered 
over  many  parts  of  East  Africa.  Set  Mtesa,  royal,  capricious,  blood  thirsty,  despotic, 
over  against  Alexander  Mackay  the  Christian.  Contrast  the  men  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  maim  and  to  kill  their  fellows  with  the  martyrs  who  laid  down  their  lives  rather 
than  give  up  their  faith.  Tell  of  the  slave  trade,  and  then  of  the  missionaries  already 
going  out  from  Uganda  to  the  tribes  around.  We  may  well  stimulate  our  own  xeal 
by  learning  of  the  wonderful  success  of  the  missions  in  Zanzibar  and  Uganda.  The 
article  on  page  62  of  this  number  shows  us  something  what  Mohammedanism  meanSi 
that  great  power  which  is  clutching  octopus-like  all  over  Africa,  and  a  letter  froin 
Miss  Winter,  one  of  our  new  missionaries,  published  in  May,  1905  tells  us  how  she 
first  saw  the  country.  And  do  not  fail  to  note  that  just  at  this  moment  an  uprising 
of  the  natives  in  German  East  Africa  is  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  li"" 

Krtant  and  eztenalve  work  of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society.    Some  stations  of  the 
ilFanWw'JItotfoti  hare  been  broken  up  and  others  are  endangered.    The  German 
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vernment  is  striving  to  restore  order*  but  the  problem  is  hard  and  the  distressed 

d  imperiled  missionaries  there  need  our  sympathy  and  prayer. 

Let  all  join  in  this  prayer  which  Mrs.  Capron  writes  for  the  workers  and  the  people 

East  Africa : — 

Thou  Giver  of  life  to  all  nations,  we  praise  thee  for  the  works  of  faith  and  labors 

love  by  those  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  East  Africa.     We  rejoice  for  the 

wer  of  thy  Holy  Word  in  the  darkened  lives  of  that  land,  kindling  eager  love  for 

in  themselves  and  eager  desire  to  impart  it  to  others.     We  pray  that  the  humble 

liristians  emerging  from  the  shadows  of  ignorance  may  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 

lowlcdge  of  our  God.     May  every  form  of  oppression  and  slavery  be  driven  away 

'  the  coming  of  thy  Kingdom  and  the  reign  of  Him  who  leads  captivity  captive. 


Book  Notices 

All  About  Japan.  By  Belle  M.  Brain.  Published  by  Fleming  H. 
evill  Co.     Pp.  231.     Price,  $1. 

Tiie  sub-title  of  this  book  is  "  Stories  of  Sunrise  Land  Told  for  Little 
>lks,"  and  Miss  Brain  has  a  reputation  for  seizing  strategic  points  as  evi- 
nced in  her  previous  books.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  beautiful  lialf- 
les  and  others  are  ratiier  coarse  woodcuts,  but  the  subject  matter  will 
peal  to  those  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 

The  Pen  of  Brahma,  By  Beatrice  M.  Harband.  Published  by  Flem- 
:  H.  Revell  Co.     Pp.  320.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  collection  of  sketches  which  the  author  calls,  "  Peeps  into  Hindu 
^artsand  Homes,"and  which  gives  glimpses,  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  way, 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  people  of  India. 
Waxwing-.     By  Caroline  Atwater  Mason.     Price,  30  cents. 
A.nother  story,  published  by  the  same  house,  and  by  the  gifted  author  of 
he  Little    Green   God,     The  scene  is  laid  in  New  England  and  we  read 
a  college  girl    uninterested    in    missions,  but  deeply  interested   in  orni- 
)logy,  attending  an  auxiliary  meeting  and  coming  into  sympathetic  rela- 
ns  with    a    returned    missionary,  and  through  her  charming  personality 
coming  so  roused  as  to  eventually  give  herself  as  a  missionary  to  India. 
Indian  and  Spanish  Neighbors.     By  Julia  H.  Johnston.     Fleming  H. 
ivell  Co.     Pp.  194.     Price,  50  cents. 

Home  Mission  Readings.  By  Alice  M.  Guernsey.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
).    Pp.  128.     Price,  50  cents. 

Whoever  is  interested  in  foreign  missions  is  also  an  advocate  of  home 
issions.  And  there  is  a  flavor  of  foreign  missions  in  the  title  of  the  first  of 
ese  two  books.  It  is  the  third  volume  in  the  series  begun  in  Under  Our 
lag. 

These  books,  intended  for  use  as  text-books  in  all  Women's  Home  Mis- 
onary  Societies,  are  interdenominational.  It  is  the  purpose  of  thecommit- 
e  having  these  publications  in  charge  to  present  year  by  year  every 
base  of  mission  work  being  done  in  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies 
y  the  Home  Missionary  Societies  of  the  diflferent  denominations.  The  clos- 
ig chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  special  work  done  by  the  various  churches. 
Home  Mission  Readings  is  a  collection  of  stories  and  sketches  dealing 
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with  various  phases  of  home  mission  work  and  especially- designed  for  us 
in  missionary  meetings.  It  lias  been  well  said  that  ^*  a  bright  story  wil 
catch  and  hold  the  attention,''  and  it  might  be  added,  move  the  heart  an( 
open  the  purse,  "better  than  a  prosy  speech." 


Sidelights  from  Periodicals 

China. — Three  articles  on  the  boycott  appear  in  recent  issues — "  Th 
Awakening  of  China  "  in  The  lVorld*s  Work  for  January,  "  The  Chines 
Boycott "  in  The  Atlantic  for  January,  and  "  Chinese  Exclusion  and  th 
Boycott "  in  The  Outlook  for  December  30.  The  North  American  Revtc 
prints  an  article  by  Archibald  R.  Colquohon  on  "  The  Chinese  Press  of  Ti 
day,"  while  The  Outlook  for  December  23  contains  an  illustrated  accounts 
Chinese  Citizenship  in  Hawaii,"  which  bears  indirectly  on  the  Chinese  peop 
everywhere. 

Japan. — In  The  World's  Work  for  January  there  is  an  illustrated  artic 
on  "  The  Leaders  of  Japan  "  which  describes  the  passing  of  the  older  state 
men,  and  the  coming  of  younger  men  to  the  front. 

Africa. — The  sixth  number  of  ''  The  Slave  Trade  of  To-Day"  is  four 
in  Harper's  for  January  and  pictures  "  The  Slaves  at  Sea." 

India. — "The  Indian  Tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  which  appears 
The  North  American  Review  for  December,  explains  in  an  interestir 
fashion  tlie  political  significance  of  the  journey  and  the  devotion  of  the  nati' 
population  to  the  royal  family  of  England.  B.  B.  P. 


Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Receipts  from  November  18  to  December  18, 1906. 
Miss  Sakau  Louisb  Day,  Treasurer. 


MAINR. 

Ecutem  Maine  Branch.— M  rs.  J.  S.Wheel- 
Wright,  Treas.,  Bangor  House,  Haiigor. 
Baiieor,  Central  Ch.,S.  S..60;  Norrid^i^e- 
wock,  Mrs.  Nathan  Dole,  5;  South  Brew- 
er, Pearson  Aux.,  10, 

Western  Maine  Bratuih,—Miaa  Annie  F. 
Hailey,Treas.,  52  Chadwick  St.,Portland. 
Aug^usta,  Aux.,  60;  Bethel.  Aux.,  11; 
Gorham,  Anx.,  40.25;  Portland,  High 
St.  Cb.,  C.  B.  Soc.,  5,  Seaman's  Bethel, 
8.  S.,  **  Annie  Gould  Day,"  41,  State  St. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  46.70;  Saco,  First  Parish  Cb., 
Aux.,  14.60.    Less  expenses,  6.66, 


65  00 


ToUl, 


200  80 
265  80 


NEW  HAMPSHIBX. 


Orasm^re.—Mine  Sarah  Flanders, 
Sew  Hampehire  Arafiefc.— MIssBllMbefb 
A.  Brickett,  Treas.,  89  No.  SpHng  at., 


4  10 


Concord.  Exeter,  Aax.  (Th.  Off.,  62).  66; 
Keeiie,  First  ConJE.  Cb.,  Aux.,  Tb.  Off., 
50;  Lyme,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  8.26;  Nashua, 
Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  60),  68.90;  Portsmootb, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off..  26.10;  Somenwortb,  La- 


dies of  Cong.  6b.,  30*40, 


Total, 


LBOA0IB8. 

Lancaster.— Tjonine    Dowe    Benton,    bj 

Ben].  Benton,  Extr.,  Itr 

Afi{ford.— Hannah  A.  Foster,  additional,    48 


Tdtal, 
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JTnosfrtifvJi.— Mr.  Brarti  Kent,  tf 

Fermmd  BranelL^Mn,  C  H.  StereDS, 
Treas.,  St.  Johoslmnr.  Aaeotneyrllle, 
▲«s^  Tb.  Off..  10;  Bristol,  Aox.,  18; 


Receipts 
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,  rixst  Ch.,  A  Priend,  aO; 
I,  Fint  Cbt  Anx.,  Th.  Off., 

St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  19JS6; 
iction,  Aax.,  Th.  Off.,   1.S0; 

£ast(prev.  contri.  to  const. 

R.  L.  Freiiob);  Hyde  Park, 

Auz.,  Til.  Off.,  00  ots.;  New- 
.,  9.09;  Post  Mills,  Aux.,  Th. 

Randolph,  Aux.,  10;  Soath 
ingr  Ladies*  Soc.,  fi.25;  St. 
,  North  Ch.,  Anx.  (Th.  Off., 
I,  South  Ch.,  Aox.,  Th.  Off., 
;  Thetford,  S.  S.  Prim.  Class, 
ines,  S.  8.,  10;  Waterbary, 
f  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
CniRht).  Th.  Off..  88.10;  West- 
^est,  Anx.,  Th.  Off.,  6.37; 
!.    Less  expenses,  78,  192  30 


Total, 


217  30 


MA8SA0HU8BTTS. 

I  Wobum  BroncA.— Mrs.  Mar- 
Elicbardson,  Treas.,  Reading. 
Abbot  Acad.,  Jr.  Anx.,  2&.W, 
,  Aox.,  101.40,  C.  B.  Soc.,  10; 
igh  St.  Ch.,  Miss  Josie  L. 
,10;  Maiden,  Maplewood  Cb., 
Reading,  Aox.,  28.38;  Wake- 
,  (with  prey,  cobtri.  to  const, 
rs.  C.  H.  Howe,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
s.  O.  A.  Ooodale,  Mrs.  Clarin- 
)n,  Mrs.  Thomas  Lang,  Miss 
White),  60,  Mary  Farnbam 
j'y  Soc.,  10;  Wobnm,  Miss'y 

289  87 
raneh.— Mrs.  Charles  B.  West, 
i  South  St..  Pittsfleld.  Two 
Friends,  270;  Dalton,  Senior 
K).  Penny  Gatherers,  60,  Cong. 
le  Dept..  30;  Housatonic,  Th. 

Pittsfleld,  South  Ch.,  Aux.. 
end.  Aux.,  30.  Willing  Work- 
SVest  Stockbridge,  C.  B.  Soc., 
expenses,  17.46,  602  43 

Friend,  3.25,  Mr.  William  O. 
memory  of  Louise  Blaney.lOO,  103  25 
i  Braneh.^MT9.  Wallace  L. 
Trea8.,  Bradford.  Oeorge- 
m.  Ch.,  Aux.,  6;  Haverhill, 
,  Anx..  10;  Ipswich,  Aux.,  35; 
,  Pilgrim  Cb.,  Auz..  15.39; 
ort,  North  Ch.,  8.  S.,  6.17; 
.  C.  10,  80  46 

h  Branoh-^MlM  Nannie  L. 
iS.,  23  Washington  St.,  liever- 
ly.  Dane  St.  Cb.,  Aux..  165; 
First  Ch..  Anx.,  1,  Maple  St. 

Dept.  S.  S.,  1;  Bssex,  Aux., 
sester.  Aux..  60.99;  Ipswhch, 
,  Ladies.  10;  Lyon.  Central 
,  22.30.  Prim.  Dept.  8.  S.,  21, 
.Aux..  21;  Manchester.  Aux., 
k,  Crombie  St.  Ch..  Aux..  38, 
,  Aux.,  8.86.  Tabernacle  Ch.. 
;  Swampscott,  Cone.  Ch.,  S. 
Dept.,  16;  Topsfleld,  Prim. 
.,  8.  431  64 

'.  Branch,^Mi»9  Lncy  A.Si)ar- 
AS.,  18  CongressSt.,GreenfleI(i. 
Anx.,  27.76;  Greenfield,  Aux  , 

8.  S.,  3.09;  Orange,  Aux.,  16,     53  96 

Co,  Branch.— MiM  Harriet 
nd,  Treas..  8  Paradise  Road, 
•ton.  Amherst,  Aux. ,33 ;  Ea^t- 
Aqz.,  14b70;  Oranby,  Aux.,  5; 


Hadley,  Auz.,  Th.  Off.,  4ft.tf ;  Hatfield, 
Wide  Awakes,  10.21;  Northampton.  Ed- 
wards Ch.,  Anx.,  82.86,  Fint  ijh.,  Anx., 
126;  Williamsburg,  Aux.,  6,  890  72 

Hyde  Park,—Un,  John  F.  Bliot,  i  oo 

Marion.^Bjdv,  John  P.  Trowbridge,  6  00 

iiiddl6»9X  Branoh,—MiaM  Mary  B.  Good- 
now,  Treas.,  Sonth  Sndbnry.  Natiek, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  68.26:  Sonth  Framinr- 
ham,  Aux.,  26;  Weliesley,  Cong.  Ch., 
Aux.,  32,  116  26 

iforfolkand  Pigrim  BrofieJI.— MisaAbbie 
L.  Loud,  Treas.,  Look  Box,  68,  Wey- 
mouth. Brockton,  Porter  Ch.,  Aox. 
(Th.  Off.,  60),  66:  Cohasset,  Second  Ch., 
Th.  Off.,  10JS6:  Dnxbury,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
8.26;  Baston,  Aux.,  A  Member,  10;  Hing- 
haiu,  Aox.  (Th.  Off.,  24.60),  24iq;<|ainoy 
Point,  Washington  St.  Ch.,  woman's 
Home  Miss'y  Soc,  Th.  Off.,  6;  Sharon, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  17.60:  Whitman,  Anz.,16,  166  70 
NoHh  MiddMtoro,—Q,  B.  Soc.,  10  00 

Sorth  Middiete*  Branch,— Vln.  B.  A. 
Willmott,  Treas.,  Townsend.  Aahby, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off ,  16:  Concord,  Trin.  Gong. 
Ch.,  S.  S.  Miss'y  Assoc..  40,  66  00 

Old  Colony  Braneh.—Mlu  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas.,  166  Highland  Ave.,  Fall 
River.    Attleboro,  North,  Aox.,  80;  At- 


tleboro.  South,  Bethany  Chapel,  8.  8., 
44;  Berkley,  Cent  Soo.,  16.76;  Bdgar- 


town,  Anx.,  6.96, 


96  70 


to  00 


SpringiUld  Bran^—MrB.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell, Treas.,  1078  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field. Agawam,  Jr.  C.  B.  8oc.,6 ;  Spring- 
field, Hope  Ch.,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  APs 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Brown,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Tonng), 
60,  Sonth  Ch.,  Aux.,  Miss  Carrie  Lyon 
Kine  (to  const,  herself  L.  M.),  26, 

StiffoOc  Branch.— MiM  Mary  L.  Pelkey, 
Treas.,  90  Mt.  Pleasant  St.,  North  Cam- 
bridge. A  Friend,  60;  Anbumdale, 
Aux..  18.80,  S.  S.,  25;  Boston,  A  Friend, 
16.  Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux.,  100,  Old  Sonth 
Ch  .  AuXm  Th.  Off.,  7.25,  Tomiqawa  Cir- 
cle. 100.  union  Ch..  Aux..  10;  Brighton, 
Aux..  32.54,  C.  R^  38.46,  Pro  Christo  Soc., 
6:  Brookline,  Leyden  Ch.,  Woman's 
Union,  210.76,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Davis,  20; 
Cambridge,  Hope  Chapel,  Prim.  Dept. 
S.  S.,  1.76.  North  Ave.  Ch.,  Mrs.  0.  H. 
Shute,  100,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Dan.  of  Cot., 
40;  Dedbam.  Miss  Mary  E.  Danforth, 
15;  Dorchester,  Pilgrim  Ch^  Aux.,  16, 
Second  Ch..  T.  L.  Soc..  46.  Village  Ch., 
Aux.,  6,  S.  S..  10;  Jamaica  Plain,  Boyl- 
Bton  Ch..  Aux..  2.63;  Medfield,  Anx.,  6; 
Needham,  Aux..  20;  Newton  Highlands, 
Aux..  21.72;  Roxbury.  Immanuel  Ch., 
Aux..  70.  Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  17.16; 
Somerville,  First  Orthodox  Cong.  Ch., 
Foreign  Branch  of  Ladies'  Aid  (to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Colgate).  26,  High- 
land Cone  Ch.,  Women  Workers.  10, 
Winter  Hill  Ch.,  Jr.  Anx..  60;  West 
Somerville,  Day  St.  Ch.,  Anx.,  25.90,      1,106  86 

WoreexUr  Co.  7?rancA.— Mrs.  Theodore 
Nve,  Treas.,  15  Berkshire  St.,  Worcester. 
Charlton.  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc..  5:  Warren, 
Aux  .  6;  Winchendon,  King's  Dau.,  1; 
WorceBter.  Old  South  Ch..  Anx..  26, 
Light  Bearers.  10.76.  Piedmont  Ch.(prev. 
contri.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Silas  Ood- 
dard.  Mrs  Morton  Nichols,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Hopkins,  Mrs.  H.  Tyler  Broad, 
Mrs.  Oeorfce  L.  Bowker.  Mrs.  Stella  J. 
Post,  Mrs.   Francis  Reed,   Miss  Lena 
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Sheldon,  Miss  Alice  ArminKton,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Tacker,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Ager,  Mrs. 
S.  P.  Britton,  Mn.  Wilbert  S.  Latter* 
Mrs.  William  B.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Walter 
Adams,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Adams,  Miss  Nettie 
KelloKg),Plymooth  Ch.,  Aux.,  15,  C.  R.,3,    66  76 

ToUl,       8,674  60 

LBOAOT. 

i?cldvvfll«.-~Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Pratt,  by 
Samael  Breok,  Admr.  Balance  of 
legacy,  2,000  00 

RQODS  ULAJTD. 

Rhud/t  liland  Braneh.^Mn.  Clara  J. 
Barnefleld,  Treas.,  99  Summit  St.,  Paw- 
tucket.  Barrington,  C.  B.,  &60 ;  Provi- 
dence, Miss  Ednah  H,  Hale,  35,  Ply- 
month  Cb.,  Anx.,  6;  Riverpoiut,  Prim. 
Dept.  S.  S  ,  2.40;  Wood  River  Junction, 
Cong.  Ch.,  6,  53  90 

OOHHBOTIOUT. 

Bcutem  Conn,  Branch,— TAiaa  Anna  C. 
learned,  Treas.,  265  Hempstead  St., 
New  Loudon.  Hampton,  First  Cong. 
Ch.,  7.66;  Mystic,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  £.  F.  D.  Noyes),  43; 
New  London,  First  Ch.,  Aux.  (Th.  Off., 
38.60),  74.26,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
142.96;  Norwich,  Park  Ch.,  Aux..  Th. 
Off.,  39.76;  Putnam,  Aux.,  Tb.  Off.  (26  of 
wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  AbbieE.  Child), 
36;  Taftville,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5,  348  51 

Hatiford  Branch.— Mn,  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.,  21  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Bristol,  Aux.,  41.04;  Hartford, 
Farmingtou  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.  (Mrs.  Chas. 
R.  Burt  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Theodore 
H.  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Leo,  50, 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Williams  to  const.  L.  M's 
Mrs.  George  H.  Barton,  Miss  Maria  G. 
Pitkin,  50),  336,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  378.60, 
Prim.  8.  S.  Class,  5,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  2; 
New  Britain,  South  Ch.,  C.  R.,  2.76; 
Unionville,  Aux.,  67.55;  Vernon  Center, 
Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  8),  18;  Wethersfleld,Aux., 
A  Th.  Off.,  41.78,  777  57 

New  Haven  /IrancA.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.,  314  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven. 
Ansonia,  Aux.,  65;  Branford,  Aux.  (50 
of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs.  Frank  E. 
Holcomb,  Miss  HaUie  C.  Beacb),  80; 
Bridgeport,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  198.33. 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Lewis 
fto  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Harriet  A.  Hawley), 
25;  Brookfteld  Center,  Aux.,  7.26;  Ca- 
naan (prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
E  C.  Gilletto);  Colebrook,  Aux.,  4,  C. 
E.  Soc.,  5;  Cornwall,  C.  E.  Soc.,  10; 
Cromwell,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L. 
M,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hollister\  78.68;  Deep 
River,  Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Kelsey),  20;  Goshen, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  6;  Hadlyme,  C.  E.  Soc., 
6;  Higgannm,  Anx.,  8;  Ivoryton,  C.  R., 
4;  Litohfleld.  Aux.,  60.95.  C.  R.,  13.26; 
Meriden,  Centre  Ch.,  Aux.,  71;  Middle- 
bury,  Anx.,  17;  Middletown,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  47.40,  C.  E.  Soc..  6,  Third  Ch. 
(Westfleld).  C.  B.  Soc..  16;  Morris,  Aux  , 
30;  New  Hartford,  Aux.,  18.40;  New 
Haven,  Ch.  of  the  Redeemer.  Aux.,  104, 
Tale  College  Ch.,  Aux.,  61;  New  .Mil- 


ford,  Aux.,  8,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  6;  New- 
town, Anx.,  16.86;  Norfolk,  Cong.  Ch^ 
21;  Northfleld,  Aox.,  440:0;  North  Ha- 
ven, Auk.  (60  of  wh.  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
Roe  well  J.  Shepherd,  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Doo- 
littie),  61.29;  North  Madison,  Anx., 
10.60;  Portland,  Aux.,  UUW;  Ridgefleld, 
Aux.,  20.60;  Salisbury,  Anx.,  66.80;  Say- 
brook,  C.  E.  Soc.,  10;  Sbelton,  C.  R., 
6.16;  Sonthport,  S.  8.,  80;  Stamford, 
Aux.,  44.24,  C.  E.  Soc.,  6;  Stratford, 
Aox.,  80:  Torrington,  Center  Ch.,  Anx., 
111.94;  Washington,  Aux.,  81,  Dan.  of 
Gov.,  20;  Waterbnry,  First  Ch.,  Anx., 
21.36;  Watertown,  Aox.,  26.60;  West- 
port,  Aux.,  20.26;  Winsted,  Second  Ch., 
Aox.,  7.33,  G.  C,  10,  1,K1 

Total,       3,890 
KKW  TORE. 

New  York  State  Braneh,-MrB,  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  646  St.  Mark's  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  Albion,  Mrs.  Julia  Warren, 
10;  Agnebogne,  Aux.,  32.77;  illngbam- 
ton,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  2; 
Brooklyn,  Central  Cb.,  Aox.,  166.67; 
Flatbush  Ch.,  S.  S.,  124»,  Lewis  Ave. 
Ch.,  Earnest  Workers,  23.82,  Park  Ch., 
Aux.,  10,  Park  Ave.  Ch.,  Branch  Aux., 
10,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  50,  Richmond 
Hill  Ch.,  Anx.,  20,  South  Ch.,  Aux..  100; 
Buffalo,  First  Ch.,  Leud-a-hand  Circle, 
3,  Annie  B.  Abell  Circle,  10,  Sunshine 
Circle,  1;  Carthage,  Aux.,  6;  Covent|7- 
ville.  Aux.,  10;  Deansboro,  Anx.,  6JB; 
Franklin,  Aux.,  22;  Gaines,  Aox.,  10; 
Harford,  Pa.,  Anx.,  16;  Homer,  Anx., 
5.35;  Honeoye,  Aux.,  16;  Lockport,  First 
Ch..  Aux.,  16;  Mnnnsville,  In  memory 
of  Loved  Ones,  80;  Napoli,  Aux^  10; 
New  Haven,  Aux.,  81.44;  New  York, 
Manhattan  Ch.,  Aux.,  20.80;  North  Col- 
lins, Aux.,  6.50;  Ontario,  Barnest  Work- 
ers. 7;  Oswecro,  Aux.,  26;  Oxford,  Aux., 
22.25,  The  Gleaners.  6;  Port  Leyden, 
Aux.,  6;  Poughkeepsie,  Aux.  (to  const. 
L.  M.  .Mrs.  Daniel  (furry),  25;  Rochester, 
South  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept  S.  S.,  3;  Rocky 
Point,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Hallock,  6;  Syracuse, 
Danforth  Ch.,  Aux.,  46.  S.  S.,  10.67; 
Walton,  C.  R.,  3.75;  WeBsville,  Aux., 
9.17;  West  Winfleld,  Aux.,  16.20,  C.  B. 
Soc.,  10.    Less  expenses,  147.14,  70( 

PHILADKLPHIA  BRAKOH. 

Philadelphia  Branch,— mee  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.,  312  Van  Honten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N..J.  N.  J.,  Patorson.  Auburn  St. 
Ch.,  S.  S.,  10;  Westfleld,  Mrs.  Robert 
Johnston's  S.  S.  Class,  126JM);  Fa.,  Hera- 
don  Ch.,  Th.  Off.,  11  JO,  141 


i>a//<M.-Ladies'  Miss*y  Soc.. 

11 

TtTRKEY. 

ATarcw/i. -First  Ch.,  Girls'  S.  S., 

1 

Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 

ToUl, 

10,061 

BOARD  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


Ibniftral.  II  JforriQti  i^rrrt«ni 


Miss  LAVRA  M.  RICHARDS,  Mrs.  C.  W.  FARNAM, 

Saratoga,  Cal.  ||  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

9rr«citrrr. 

Miss  MARY  McCLEES, 

Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


A  Traveler  in  China 

[Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  well  known  through  the  country  for  her  eloquent  words  in 
behalf  of  temperance,  was  a  member  of  Secretary  Taft*s  party  to  the  Philippines,  and 
on  her  way  home  she  visited  Peking.  We  are  permitted  to  uie  some  extracts  from  a 
personal  letter  telling  of  what  she  saw  and  did  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity. — Ed.] 

I  AM  in  the  heart  of  China  ;  am  in  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  home  within  the 

Methodist  Mission  compound,  on  the  very  ground  which  was  swept  by  fire 

and  drenched  with  Christian  blood  just  five  years  ago  this  summer.     Only 

two  trees  w«re  left  standing;  one  near  the  window  at  which  I  sit.     Seven 

Christians,  Chinese,  found  dead,  are  buried  in  one  grave  over  yonder.     The 

compound  is  just  outside  the  wall  of  the  Imperial  City ;  between  the  walls 

of  the  compound  and  the  city  wall  is  only  a  narrow  street.     Just  beyond  the 

^all  is  the  German  and  French  legation.     I  am  waked  every  morning  by 

t^e  bugle  call,  and  can  see  the  heads  of  a  squad  of  soldiers.     The  buildings 

0^  the  mission  were  all  destroyed.     They  have  been  rebuilt  of  a  gray  brick, 

and  are  beautiful. 

A  good  carriage  drive  runs  down  the  center  of  the  compound  with  broad 
*tone  walks  on  either  side,  and  fine  grass  plats  and  flowers.  An  artesian 
^ell  gives  an  unlimited  supply  of  water,  and  cisterns  for  rain  water  furnish 
^ft  water.  Everything  is  kept  in  perfect  order  in  and  about  the  homes.  I 
*ni  in  *he  ladies'  home  of  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  Everything  is  plain  and  sim- 
ple and  yet  elegant.  I  have  a  delightful  room  ;  a  stained  floor,  two  simple 
fugs,  a  white  bed,  a  little  mission  furniture,  wide  windows  with  white 
iQuslin  curtains  ;  that  is  all,  but  it  is  fit  for  a  queen.  It  has  been  a  heavenly 
Test  to  me.  As  I  write  I  can  hear  the  girls  singing  at  their  evening  prayers. 
The  glow  of  the  western  sun  might  come  from  a  great  altar.  All  the  place 
•cems,  no,  it  is,  holy  ground;  for  here  men  and  women,  learned  and  un- 
earned, were  faithful  unto  death. 
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About  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  girls  are  in  the  school,  and  they  are 
almost  every  one  the  children  of  the  poor.     They  furnish  their  own  bedding 
and  pay  a  dollar  a  year  for  tuition,  nothing  for  board.     They  come  from  all 
this  province.     The  teachers  go  for  them  every  September,  and  take  them 
home  in  the  early  summer.     Women  and  girls  are  not  safe  alone  in  China. 
We  went  for  them  last  week ;  Mrs.  Jewell,  the  principal  of  the  school,  one 
teacher,  and  I.     We  rode  all  day  in  a  second-class  coach ;  board  seats,  no 
cushions.     We  took  steamer  rugs  and  other  **  fixin's,'*  and  were  comfortable. 
At  several  places,  Tientsin  among  them,  the  local  missionaries  came  down 
to  see  us,  and  brought  lunch  and  flowers.     We  arrived  at  the  ^^  place  of  our     ^ 
destination  "  at  about  seven  o'clock.     It  had  rained  in  floods  the  last  hour  of 
our  journey,  but  stopped  just  at  sunset.     The  colors  in  the  west  were  simply 
gorgeous ;  wide  and  high  they  spread,  and  the  glory  reached  almost  to  the 
arch  above.     We  were  met  by  the  native  pastor,  a  fine  young  man  of  per- 
haps twenty-five.     We  went  in  three  carts,  through  the  wall  into  the  city 
about  a  mile.     Oh,  the  cart  I     It  is  called  a  ^^  Pekii^  cart,''  and  looks  lik^ 
a  big  Saratoga  trunk  on  wheels.     It  is  strong  and  heavy  and  without  springs  -9 
for  no  springs  could  bear  the  thumping  over  the  stones  and  the  ruts  of  th^ 
Chinese  roads.     The  streets  are  narrow  and  simply  dreadful.     There  are  nc^ 
seats  in  the  carts.     One  simply  crosses  his  legs  and  squeezes  in  the  best  h^ 
can.     The  stones  seem  to  rise  up  out  of  the  ground  and  strike  him,  the  sidei^ 
of  the  cart  punch  him,  and  the  top  of  the  cart  jams  him  down.     One  of  the^ 
teachers  was  behind  me  in  the  cart ;  the  driver  sat  on  the  front  end  aacff 
sometimes  walked  ;  the  horse  was  a  little  mule. 

The  ladies  went  at  once  to  the  work  of  getting  ready  for  the  night.  There^ 
was  a  g^ood  bedstead  with  springs  and  a  mattress  and  two  cots,  sheets  andB 
pillowcases  and  pillows  and  blankets,  and  canned  goods  for  supper.  Theses 
Chinese  houses  are  made  of  three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  no  up— - 
stairs.  There  are  two  sleeping  rooms  at  either  end  and  a  living  room  in  the^ 
middle.  I  slept  in  the  big  bed  in  the  first  room,  we  ate  in  the  middle  room^^- 
and  the  ladies  slept  in  the  third  room.  Our  supper  was  fit  for  princes — stewecK: 
oysters,  cooked  over  an  alcohol  stove,  with  sandwiches,  jam,  tea,  and  fruit«^ 

We  got  up  the  next  morning  at  five,  and  at  six  I  started  with  the  youngs 
pastor  for  a  trip  to  the  Great  Wall,  which  touches  the  sea  about  two  mile^ 
from  where  we  were.  Again  I  got  into  a  cart,  with  the  pastor  in  front  on^ 
one  side,  feet  hanging  over,  and  the  driver  on  the  other.  We  went  a  mil^ 
through  the  narrow  streets.  The  shops  were  open  and  marketing  going  on- 
One  gets  used  to  these  scenes  here  in  the  Orient:  many  men  naked  to  the^ 
waist ;  many  children  with  little  or  no  clothes  on ;  women  in  all  sorts  oM 
garments  ;  all  o£  tiie  national  type,  but  of  variable  degrees  of  cleanliness  anc^ 
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quality,  most  women  carrying  babies.  The  men  often  carry  the  children 
and  do  not  seem  to  mind.  There  seems  to  be  much  family  affection.  For- 
eign soldiers  are  seen  in  small  numbers  everywhere  ;  there  were  some  that 
moraing  at  market.  Well,  we  came  to  the  wall  in  an  hour  or  less.  This 
part  of  the  wall  is  over  a  thousand  years  old.  We  went  up  on  it.  It  went 
down  to  the  sea,  a  mile  away,  on  one  side,  and  to  the  mountains  and  over 
them  on  the  other.  At  the  highest  point  was  a  temple,  just  inside.  I  went 
up  on  the  side  in  China,  and  through  out  on  the  other,  into  Manchuria. 
You  will  imagine  how  wave  after  wave  of  emotion  flooded  my  soul.  In 
places  earth  and  shrubs  cover  the  stones,  so  that  the  wall  appears  to  be  a 
long,  high  mound.  A  railway  runs  through  it  near  where  we  were.  The 
Chinese  hate  the  railroad,  but  use  it  all  the  same.  We  met  the  teachers  at 
the  station,  a  little  after  eight  o'clock,  and  began  the  journey  back  to  Peking. 
About  twenty  girls  took  the  train  with  us.  The  friends  had  brought  them 
and  their  belongings.  Each  one  had  a  big  bundle  in  which  were  her  clothes 
and  bedding.  She  had  a  large  basket,  and  as  many  small  traps  as  I  usually  have. 

We  were  all  day  getting  back  to  Peking.  There  were  leave-takings  be- 
tween families  and  reunions  among  the  girls,  just  as  with  us.  I  think  the 
latter  were  more  joyous  than  the  former  were  sad.  The  Chinese  are  stolid 
and  think  it  weak  to  show  sorrow.  The  missionaries  at  the  various  stations 
met  us  with  more  lunch  and  good  words.  They  are  a  happy  lot ;  they  love 
their  work.  We  were  met  by  Dr.  Lowrie  and  six  or  eight  men  missionaries 
and  two  or  three  ladies.  We  lined  up  the  girls  in  a'procession  of  twos  with 
teachers  and  friends  along  at  intervals.  It  is  an  eighth  of  a  mile  along  the 
wall  and  through  the  ''Watergate"  to  the  entrance  to  the  city  where  the 
'rickshaws  were  waiting.  We  re-formed  here,  putting  the  little  ones  and 
the  weaker,  Aot  more  than  a  dozen,  in  these,  and  getting  all  in  good  line. 
When  we  started  Mrs.  Davis,  the  oldest  lady  missionary,  led  in  a  'rickshaw ; 
several  followed ;  then  came  the  long  procession  of  girls,  teachers  and  mis- 
sionaries. .  There  were  two  young  missionaries  on  bicycles,  who  rode  back 
and  forth  to  keep  everything  right.  There  were  occasional  lanterns  in  the 
procession,  for  the  streets  are  not  well  lighted.  The  way  from  the  station 
to  the  compound  is  Legation  Street  and  the  "Broad  Street,"  where  the 
Boxers  rushed  and  from  which  they  bombarded  the  British  Legation  at  the 
time  of  the  siege.  The  sentries  at  the  gates  of  the  different  legations  and 
many  straggling  soldiers  and  civilians  stopped  and  gazed  as  we  passed. 

The  ** generalissimo"  of  the  school  and  of  this  gathering  of  pupils  is 
Mrs.  Jewell,  who  has  been  here  nearlv  twenty  years.  She  lost  her  husband 
one  month  after  marriage  and  then  dedicated  her  life  to  the  missionary  work 
*nd  has  been  right  here  ever  since.  She  tk  fine  and  so  are  they  all.  There 
were  twenty  or  so  girls  at  the  school  from  this  vicinity  and  they  had  every- 
thing ready  for  those  from  far  away.     The  rooms  in  the  dormitories  were 
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lighted  and  the  girls  soon  found  each  her  own  place.  They  sleep  four  in  i 
room,  on  a  raised  platform*  no  mattress  but  the  pads  or  mats  they  bring. 
At  supper  they  sing  a  blessing  and  then  fall  to,  to  rice  and  cucumber  salad- 
no  spoons  or  knives  or  forks,  only  chop-sticks. 

There  are  no  higher  types  of  manhood  and  womanhood  than  were  here 
among  these  missionaries.  Education,  culture  and  business  ability  all  con- 
secrated to  God  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  humanity.  1  am  sure  the 
dear  Christ  must  rejoice  in  them  and  say  of  them  ^*  As  Thou  hast  sent  mt 
into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  sent  them  into  the  world.  They  have  kep 
Thy  truth."     I  feel  myself  exalted  by  the  touch  of  their  garments. 

Yesterday  morning  I  went  over  the  ground  of  the  siege  with  Mrs.  Jewell 
the  principal  of  the  school.  She  was  in  it.  We  went  to  the  British  Lega 
tion,  over  the  same  road  traveled  that  memorable  20th  of  June,  1900,  whe 
the  procession  of  missionaries,  teachers,  scholars  and  native  Christians  lei 
the  compound  under  escort  of  a  few  soldiers  for  the  place  of  refuge.  W 
went  to  the  site  of  the  American  Legation,  to  which  they  first  went  but  ha 
soon  to  leave,  and  then  to  the  British  Legation,  where  they  stayed  till  th 
allied  armies  came  to  the  rescue  on  August  14.  We  went  into  the  littl 
church  and  to  over  a  dozen  points  of  interest — the  hospital,  the  graveyarc 
the  well  of  water  (which  did  not  fail),  the  bell  which  called  them  togethei 
the  great  trees  which  sheltered  them.  The  walls  still  give  mute  testimon 
through  lips  of  bullet  holes,  and  one  great  tree  dead  but  showing  scars  of  a 
blows.  The  man  who  tried  to  cut  it  down  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fii 
was  shot  in  his  tracks. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Headland  took  me  to  Sir  Robert  Hart*s  garden  party  yeste 
day  afternoon.  It  was  in  the  grounds  of  his  residence  and  was  very  swel 
I  met  several  diplomats  there,  but  Sir  Robert  himself  was  the  hero,  the  He 
cules  of  the  occasion.  He  is  not  the  typical  Englishman,  is  thin  and  sligh 
rather  tall  (not  very),  and  quite  gray.  He  was  cordiality  itself  to  me — ^talk< 
of  his  fifty  years  here,  of  the  changes  he  had  seen,  of  the  siege,  of  the  prese 
awakening  through  the  Empire,  of  many  things  diplomatic  and  social. 

In  the  evening  my  hostess  gave  a  Chinese  dinner  of  twelve  aovers  in  n 
honor.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  and  one  lady  spoke  English  and  they  we 
all  educated  people.  At  my  right  sat  a  long-queued  man  who  spoke  perfe 
English  and  is  a  teacher  in  the  university.  He  spoke  intelligently  of  thin; 
American  and  with  much  feeling  of  the  death  of  Secretary  Hay.  He  at 
others  are  much  exercised  over  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws.  I  have  goi 
over  and  over  to  them  the  relation  of  the  popular  fear  of  cheap  labor  and  i 
effect  upon  our  governmental  policy.  This  man's  face,  his  tones,  his  speec 
all  bear  the  impress  of  refinement.  His  father  was  the  first  Chine 
preacher  ordained  by  our  Methodist  church.  He  was  converted  after  hea 
ing  one  of  our  street  missionaries  preach.  He  was  one  of  the  better  coi 
mon  class  and  his  family  are  all  fine  men  and  women,  several  being  preac 
ers.  The  old  man,  his  wife  and  two  children  were  murdered  by  the  Boxei 
He  was  going  back  to  his  charge  after  the  spring  conference  here  in  Pekii 
and  he  was  murdered  on  the  road  near  his  home.  The  son,  the  one  I  « 
with  last  night,  is  now  preaching  at  the  same  place.  He  said :  **  I  ask 
the  conference  to  send  me  where  my  father  gave  his  blood.  He  finished  1 
work  there  and  I  want  to  carry  it  on  as  I  best  can." 
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Report  of  the  Hall's  Islands  and  Ruk  Lagoon  Tour 

by  jennie  d.  baldwin 

Ruk,  Caroline  Islands. 
The  new  Morning  Star  sent  to  us  tlirough  your  generosity  has  given  an 
opportunity  long  desired.  Over  five  years  ago,  as  the  old  Morning  Star 
was  passing  Hall's  Islands  on  her  way  to  Honolulu,  the  request  for  a  teacher 
WIS  made.  During  these  intervening  years  there  has  been  no  Morning  Star 
and  no  opp)ortunity  to  open  new  fields  of  labor.  It  was  therefore  with  joy 
that  we  sailed  on  December  29  for  Hall's  Islands  with  Panasi  and  Lucy,  a 
young  couple  to  be  stationed  on  those  islands  if,  after  all  these  years  of 
waiting,  the  people  would  receive  a  teacher.  Is  it  not  sad  to  think  of  all  the 
money  wasted  in  the  home  land  and  remember  these  islanders,  only  sixty 
miles  distant  from  us,  who  have  waited  five  years  for  someone  to  tell  them 
of  the  way  of  salvation  ?  An  early  start  was  made  and  about  five  o'clock  we 
cast  anchor  after  a  wearisome  day  of  being  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 
I  agree  with  little  Elizabeth  Garland  that  a  "  steady  house  "  is  preferable. 
The  people  were  frightened  by  a  steamer  and  not  a  canoe  appeored,  but  in 
the  morning  the  captain  moved  nearer  land,  and  two  men  summoned  up 
sufficient  courage  to  come  out  to  the  ship.  Finding  that  the  head  man 
whom  we  sought  lived  on  this  island  we  started  for  the  shore.  On  seeing 
me,  the  query  was  raised,  "A  woman?"  Having  never  seen  a  white  one 
before,  I  was  a  novelty.  We  received  a  hearty  welcome.  One  woman  took 
hold  of  three  of  us  and  seemed  distressed  tliat  she  had  not  hands  enough  to 
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lead  U8  all  along  the  beach  to  a  large,  open  shed.     Here,  all  the  people  on 
the  island  gathered  together,  and  this  woman  sitting  by  me  held  to  my  hand, 
examining  my  finger  nails  to  see  what  sort  of  a  being  this  pale  creature  was. 
Mr.  Jagnow  addressed  them  and  taught  them  to  say  "  Morning  Star,"  and 
our    little    band    sang    gospel  hymns  to  an  attentive  audience.      Having 
accepted  their  teacher,  Mr.  Jagnow  selected  the  land  for  a  church  and 
teacher's  house,  while  I  and  the  girls  accompanying  me  talked  with  the 
women.     It  was  a  new  experience  to  talk  with  those  entirely  ignorant  of 
gospel  truth,  and   our   Saviour's  words  cam6  with  force  at   such   a  time, 
"Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."     As  one  woman  was  urgent  in  inviting 
us  to  her  home,  we  went  beyond  this  general  meeting  house,  where  the  men 
hold  their  palavers,  and  found  the  low,  thatched  houses  of  the  people  all 
built  closely  together.     To  enter  one  was  a  difficult  .matter,  but  one  could 
not  refuse  such  entreaties,  so  all  dignity  was  sacrificed,  and  by  returning  to 
the  method  of  locomotion  practiced  in  our  babyhood  days,  we  entered  the 
little  thatch  house  erected  on  mother  earth.     There  were  the  women  an^ 
three  or  four  unfinished  mats  that  they  were  weaving,  but  there  were  i^° 
home  comforts, — not  a  bed,  chair  or  table,  only  a  few  wooden  dishes.     Ev^^ 
the  mats  when  finished  cannot  be  kept  to  cover  the  earth  floor,  but  must  1^ 
used  to  purchase  food,  of  which  there  is  a  great  scarcity  on  that  island.  0«^ 
remarked  that  the  young  couple  would  remain  and  die  with  them  of  stanr- 
tion.     As   the  soil  is  very  poor,   breadfruit   trees  and  taro  do  not  thri^r"  * 
Lunch  was  then  served  on  the  teacher's  camphor  wood  chest,  before  a  lar^ 
and  intensely  interested  audience,  who  quickly  consumed  all  that  could  ^ 
spared.     Further  arrangements  were  made  for  the  teacher  and  his  wife  at^ 
then  we  bade  this  simple  folk  farewell.     What  changes  will  come  duricr" 
the  year?     How  will  Panasi  and  Lucy  hold  out  in  the  midst  of  heathen isi^ 
Will  they  be  discouraged  afler  a  few  months  of  trial  on  an  island  whe^ 
there  is  but  little  food?     These  are  questions  which  arise  in  our  mincS 
How  many  will  uphold  them  in  prayer? 

On  the  following  week  we  visited  the  stations  in  this  lagoon  and  found  t' 
field  in  a  more  encouraging  condition  than  last  year.     At  some  places  t" 
churches  were  filled  to  overflowing  and  we  were  glad  to  have  so  many 
those  still  in  darkness  come  to  hear  the  words  of  life. 

At  lowt  the  people  gathered  on  the  dock  waving  branches  and  singi^ 
songs  to  welcome  us  as  the  boat  drew  near  the  shore.  At  the  close  of  t 
service  I  was  touched  by  the  appeal  of  one  little  girl  who  came  just  as  ^si* 
were  going  down  the  path  to  the  boat,  saying,  "  I  want  to  go  with  yoi^ 
Then  came  her  testing  time,  as  two  girls  from  that  island  once  ran  aw  -^ 
from  school.     The  chief  and  the  women  kept  asking,  "  Will  you  follow  t1^ 
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ithers?  Will  you  follow  the  others?"  The  poor  child  •with  clouded  face 
ssured  them  time  and  again  tliat  she  would  be  steadfast  and  with  a  joyful 
eart  apparently  stepped  into  the  boat.  May  she  manifest  the  same  stead- 
stness  in  holding  on  to  the  right. 

At  Utet  last  year  we  could  only  speak  to  a  few  women  and  two  or  three 
en,  but  this  year  a  service  was  held  and  although  poorly  attended,  when 
r.  Jagnow  asked  *'  Who  would  choose  the  right?"  three  answered  in  the 
irmative.  An  unfaithful  teacher  and  other  influences  have  led  these 
lorant  people  to  return  largely  to  heathenism,  but  we  hope  that  the  word 
wn  may  be  used  of  the  Spirit  to  reprove  and  quicken  them. 
There  was  a  marked  contrast  between  last  year  and  this  at  Metritu.  The 
:itude  of  the  people  was  discouraging  a  year  ago  but  this  year  even  the 
athen  gathered  to  ^elcome  us  as  we  went  ashore,  then  attended  the 
ligious  service,  filling  the  church  to  its  utmost  capacity.  At  the  close  of 
e  service  a  motherless  girl  wanted  to  accompany  me,  but  when  her 
other,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Training  School,  asked  permission  of  a 
athen  relative,  he  was  ugly  and  silent,  so  I  sought  him  out  but  only  to 
eet  with  a  flat  denial.  The  girl  went  out  on  the  dock  awaiting  results, 
an  you  imagine  how  hard  it  was  to  tell  her  the  decision  and  leave  her 
ouched  on  the  sand  ?  Atran  was,  however,  determined  and  put  his  sister  in 
e  boat.  Afler  receiving  a  few  orders  from  the  chief  concerning  the  girl 
e  departed,  happy  to  rescue  her  from  heathen  relatives  and  delighted  to 
e  a  young  boy  take  such  a  noble  stand  for  his  sister.  Here,  as  in  other 
-athen  lands,  womdft^and  girls  are  of  secondary  impoitance,  indeed  on 
me  islands  they  recflPe  but  little  instruction  in  arithmetic  as  the  men  fear 
is  knowledge  will  make  them  unduly  proud.  So  the  nobility  of  this  young 
y  was  very  gratifying,  indeed  refreshing,  for  one  so  seldom  sees  any 
bibition  of  character  in  this  easy  going  land. 

\t  Tol,  as  at  Metritu,  a  large  nijmber  of  heathen  men  in  their  heathenish 
Ire  and  paint  attended  the  service  and  listened  attentively  to  the  message 
en.  At  present  the  chief  favors  religion  and  it  is  very  apparent  after  six 
irs  observation  that  these  men  exert  a  great  influence  over  their  people, 
fortunately  some  of  this  class  favor  heathenism,  spirit  worship,  the  night 
ice,  and  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  The  enemy 
souls  is  fertile  in  his  devices  but  our  Master  said,  *'  All  power  is  given 
to  me,  go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations."  Who  can  fathom  the 
pths  of  his  **  all  power,"  then  why  should  one  in  his  service  be  dis- 
uraged?  Bishop  Whipple  said,  "There  is  no  failure  in  Christian  work  ; 
*  only  failure  is  in  not  doing  it."  May  we  all  be  faithful  in  this  our  great 
portunity. 
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Letters  from  Aruppukottai,  South  India 

Madura  District,  July  4. 

June  has  been  a  busy  month  with  us,  and  we  have  had  encouragements 
in  tlie  work  which  may  interest  you  all,  as  they  are  right  here  in  your  own 
corner  of  the  work.  Perhaps  you  may  not  know  much  about  our  Indian 
fevers,  but  there  is  one  kind  that  is  very  bad,  apparently  without  any  cause 
or  any  other  sign  of  disease.  A  child  will  have  fever  with  a  temperature 
of  103  and  106  degrees  with  only  slight  variations  for  weeks.  We  have  had 
this  fever  in  Aruppukottai  all  this  year,  and  a  number  of  people  have  died 
from  it,  among  whom  were  two  little  girls  from  one  of  our  village  day 
schools,  and  it  is  of  them  I  want  to  speak. 

The  first  was  little  Amammal,  eight  years  old.     She  had  fever  all  through 
February,  but  got  better  in  March  and  we  hoped  would  grow  strong  again^ 
but  the  fever  returned  in  April  and  she  died.     Her  last  words  to  her  mother 
were  :  "  Don't  grieve  for  me  ;  Jesus  is  calling  me.    See  !  he  is  waiting  for  rae-* 

A  few  weeks  later  another  child,  Gnamammal,  had  the  same  fever,  bii 
with  her  the  end  was  sudden.  On  Saturday  she  was  in  school  and  led  thm 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting  very  nicely  ;  the  following  Saturday  and  Sun 
day  she  had  fever,  and  on  Monday  died.  She,  too,  seemed  quite  happy,  ai* 
said  to  her  mother,  *'  Do  not  grieve  about  me  ;  I  am  going  to  be  with  Jesus— 

The  teacher  in  this  school  is  a  young  woman  about  twenty  or  twenty-on^ 
I  feel  that  she  has  done  faithful  work  there,  and  it  must  comfort  her  W: 
know  that  her  little  ones  were  happy  and  ready  to  gy^when  the  time  camtf 

Then  in  our  boarding  school  among  our  one  huiwed  and  forty  children 
there  are  some  of  all  sorts  and  characters.  One  little  orphan  boy  of  rath^ 
a  sullen,  unattractive  disposition  has  changed  wonderfully  of  late,  and  in 
Junior  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  last  month  stood  up  alone  and  braveB 
sung  a  little  hymn,  "  When  Satan  comes  to  tempt  us,  let  us  run  to  Jesu- 
side,"  etc.  A  big  boy  of  seventeen  years  came  to  me  two  nights  ago  an* 
said  he  could  not  sleep  the  night  before  for  thinking  of  his  sins.  He  ha 
told  me  a  number  of  lies,  and  had  been  following  a  course  of  deception  im 
nearly  three  weeks.  I  suspected  it,  and  was  so  glad  to  have  him  feel  it  an» 
confess  it  of  his  own  accord,  and  trust  it  v^ill  be  a  turning  point  in  his  lifes 
He  is  a  boy  from  a  heathen  home,  and  has  no  relatives  that  are  Christiaiu 
as  yet. 

On  Friday  two  little  girls  came  to  me  with  bright,  happy  faces,  saying 
they  had  asked  Jesus  to  forgive  them  the  day  before  and  make  them  trul* 
his  children,  and  they  felt  sure  he  had  done  so.  They  were  very  happy 
and  I  felt  happy  too  to  find  God's  spirit  working  among  the  children.     To* 
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day  noon  we  had  our  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  meeting,  and  one  child 
luimed  Elizabeth  stood  up  and  made  the  following  request :  ^^  I  have  asked 
Jesus  to  forgive  all  the  sins  I  have  ever  done  and  make  me  a  good  child, 
but  I  have  not  got  the  answer  yet.  Please  pray  that  Jesus  will  give  me  the 
rxrM  answer."  Dear  little  thing,  she  wanted  the  joy  of  assurance,  and  I'm  sure 
T-rJ  she  will  have  it.  She  looked  so  sweet,  standing  there  with  her  earnest 
little  face  and  big  tears  in  her  eyes. 
I  think  in  my  last  letter  I  mentioned  a  pupil  of  our  Bible  woman's  who 
lit?  I  was  slowly  dying  of  cancer.  Well,  she  lingered  on  until  July  i  and  then 
rr:  M  quietly  passed  away.  For  some  months  past  she  could  not  speak  properly 
'*  B  ^^  ^^  *"^  since  May  lost  her  hearing  too ;  but  it  seemed  to  comfort  her  to 
Iwve  us  pray  where  she  could  see  us.  She  would  watch  us  and  move  her 
bead  in  assent,  though  she  did  not  hear  a  word.  I  believe  she  was  truly 
saved  as  a  result  of  Bible  women's  work.  We  are  Wcitching  three  other 
Women  with  interest  who  seem  very  near  taking  a  decided  stand  for  the 
t-ord.  One  is  a  young  widow  of  nineteen  years  only.  She  is  the  only 
child  by  a  second  marriage ;  her  mother  is  dead,  and  she  is  all  in  all  to  her 
&ther,  who  is  a  very  old  man.  He  said  to  us,  "I  am  very  old;  I  can't 
Kvc  long,  and  I  want  my  daughter  to  become  just  like  one  of  you  Bible 
W'omen,  but  let  her  stay  with  me  till  the  end."  So  he  sits  and  listens  as  the 
Bible  woman  teaches  the  daughter,  and  we  trust  both  may  be  saved. 

Averdi  is  still  persecuted.  About  six  weeks  ago  when  reading  her  even- 
ing portion  her  husband  took  away  her  much  prized  Bible  and  tore  it  up 
l>cfore  her.  Poor  thing !  she  takes  it  patiently,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  live  a 
C^hristian  life  in  a  heathen  home. 

To-day  we  had  a  wedding  on  the , compound.     The  bride  was  an  orphan 

Kirl  Mr.  Perkins  had  given  into  his  care  by  her  father  at  his  death  so  that 

^lie  should  not   be   taken   by  Hindu  relatives.     She   seemed  very   happy, 

though  she  had  only  seen  her  husband  once  before.     Just  think  of  it !     But 

Irfr.  Perkins  knows  him  to  be  a  nice  man.     He  was  converted  about  three 

years  ago,  but  he  is  the  only  Christian  in  that  village,  so  please  remember 

^liem  as  they  begin  life  together  there.     I  am  glad  she  has  a  sister  in  the  next 

"Village,  about  a  mile  away,  who  was  married  in  April  to  the  teacher  there. 

We  are  so  much  needing  rain  here,  and  I  do  long  to  see  it.     We  had 

none  worth  mentioning  last  year,  and  consequently  wells  are  drying  up. 

Even  in  our  deep  well  the  water  is  very  low  and  green. 

It  is  good  to  feel  that  there  is  someone  specially  remembering  me,  and 
who  will  be  interested  to  hear  what  is  going  on  here. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

C.   S.   QyiCKENDEN. 
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Madura  District,  July  3. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  14th,  and  for  your  kind  remembrance 
of  us  in  prayer,  I  gave  the  enclosed  letter  to  Koilpillai.  She  was  delighted 
with  it,  and  last  week  brought  me  an  answer  to  be  forwarded  to  you.  I 
feel  sure  you  will  like  to  have  her  own  letter,  but  as  it  might  puzzle  you 
some  to  understand  her  funny  Tamil  characters,  I  send  the  translation  with 
it.  Koilpillai  is  our  youngest  Bible  woman.  I  suppose  she  is  not  yet 
twenty-five  years  old,  but  she  has  a  family  of  little  children,  a  g^rl  of  nine 
years,  boys  of  six,  three  and  two  weeks  old,  for  just  a  few  days  after  she 
wrote  her  letter  to  you,  and  before  she  brought  it  to  me,  a  little  son  was 
born  so  she  is  having  a  month's  vacation.  Her  husband  is  colporteur.  She 
is  not  able  to  give  quite  all  day  to  the  work  as  our  other  Bible  women  do 
who  are  widows,  but  she  conscientiously  does  what  she  can.  The  way 
they  manage  when  tliey  have  little  babies  is  to  take  baby  with  them,  also  a 
seely — that  is  the  long  cloth  which  the  women  here  wear — and  when  they 
go  into  a  house  to  teach,  they  tie  the  two  ends  of  the  seely  over  one  of  the 
beams  in  the  roof  and  baby  has  a  very  comfortable  swinging  cradle  in  the 
loop  of  the  cloth  that  hangs  down,  and  so  is  quiet  while  the  mother  talks  to 
the  people  and  gives  lessons. 

Koilpillai  has  a  bright  happy  disposition,  and  bears  a  very  good  character, 
too,  for  IVe  never  heard  a  word  spoken  unkindly  about  her,  though  it  is  a 
common  thing  in  this  country  to  get  hurt  and  pick  quarrels  about  very 
trifling  things  often.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

C.    S.    QyiCKENDEN. 


\ 
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Dr.  Lucy  P.  Bement,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  writes  of  her  work  in  Shao-wu  :— 
The  W.  B.  M.  I.  medical  work  for  women  and  children  in  Shao-wu  is 
not  very  old,  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  dispensary  having  been  open  only  about  two 
and  a  half  years.     In  that  time  there  are  sixteen  thousand  treatments  re- 
corded to  the  credit  of  our  VV.  B.  M.  I.  sisters  in  America  who  support  the 
work.     Sometimes  in  the  fall,  when  the  weather  is  good,  we  have  had  more 
than  twelve  hundred  patients  in  a  single  month.     But  in  the  spring,  whe«^ 
the  rains  come  down  in  torrents  and  it  seems  as  though  it  would  never  stof>^ 
it  is  very  difficult  for  the  women  to  get  out,  and  we  sometimes  have  as  fe'V*' 
as  three  hundred  in  a  month. 

I  remember  one  dear  old  lady  who  met  me  in  the  street  one  day  almost  ^^ 
soon  as  I  arrived  in  Shao-wu.     Suddenly  she  came  up  to  me  and  thrust 
very  bad  finger  into  my  face,  saying,  "  Can  you  heal  it?"    Without  stoppin^^ 
I  told  her  to  come  to  the  house  and  I  would  open  it.     That  was  before  w 
had  the  dispensary,  and  all  those  things  were  done  in  the  dining  room   ^ 
But  she  was  very  much  frightened  because  I  said  cut,  and  she  said,  "  Oh 
no,   no,   not  that!"     In  a  little  while,  however,  the  old  lady  came,  and  C^ 
opened  the  finger  and,  later,  took  off  the  end  of  it.     The  woman  was 
widow  and  her  sons  smoked  opium  and  would  not  help  support  her,  so  shi 
earned  a  meager  living  by  taking  in  washing.     Long  before  her  finger  wai 
well,  but  when  she  had  begun  to  work  a  little,  she  came  one  day  bringin] 
twenty  cents,  which  represents  several  days  work  for  a  woman  there,  say  in] 
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she  wanted  to  help  on  the  good  work.  As  long  as  we  were  there  she 
brought  as  many  people  to  the  dispensary  as  possible,  and  as  many  to  church 
as  she  could  persuade  to  come. 

One  dear  little  boy  came  to  me  one  morning  in  his  father's  arms.  He 
iiad  been  dreadfully  burned  some  two  weeks  before  with  a  fire  basket.  His 
little  body  was  simply  covered  with  nasty  Chinese  medicine,  and  his  cloth- 
ing soaked  with  pus.  How  he  would  yell  when  he  saw  me  start  in  his 
direction,  but  he  came  until  he  was  quite  well  and  got  all  over  being 
frightened,  and  became  a  general  favorite  in  the  dispensary. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  with  the  women  my  sister  noticed  a  woman  she 
did  not  remember,  and  on  asking  who  she  was  the  woman  said :  ^^  Oh,  you 
do  not  know  me,  but  youf  sister  does ;  I  was  dead  and  she  brought  me'  back 
to  life.  At  least  I  was  unconscious  and  my  people,  who  are  not  Christians, 
would  not  send  for  her  till  ever}  hope  was  gone.  She  came  and  worked 
over  me  till  I  became  conscious,  and  then  she  brought  me  food  and  medicine 
till  now  I  am  quite  well,  and  I  am  a  Christian  and  am  to  join  the  church 
next  Sunday."  And  she  has  been  one  of  the  earnest  workers  in  the  church 
and  students  in  the  woman's  class  since. 

One  of  our  workers  who  is  now  an  earnest  teacher  and  preacher  was 
being  criticised  by  his  family  for  the  stand  he  took  in  regard  to  Christianity. 
*'Yes,  certainly,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  I  expect  to  spend  all  my 
strength  in  trying  to  bring  others  to  Christ.  When  I  was  poor,  did  not 
have  rice  enough  to  eat  or  clothes  to  wear,  and  even  my  relatives  would  not 
give  me  a  recommendation,  did  not  the  teacher  take  me  to  teach  her  the 
Chinese  character,  and  did  not  her  sister  save  the  life  of  my  mother,  my 
brother's  wife,  and  my  son's  wife?  And  last  spring  when  my  baby  was  so 
ill  I  am  sure  it  would  have  died  had  it  not  had  medicine  from  the  foreign 
^^ispensary,  and  my  son  is  now  alive  and  well,  when  everyone  of  my  children 
died  before  I  knew  the  foreign  doctor?  Yes,  certainly  I  am  a  Christian. 
What  one  of  your  heathen  gods  would  do  as  much  for  any  of  you?" 

These  are  some  of  the  things  to  thank  the  Lord  for.  I  wish  I  might  tell 
^fthe  many  calls  that  I  could  not  answer  because  I  am  but  one,  and  cannot 
l>e  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time.  I  would  that  I  could  make  you  feel 
^nd  hear  the  calls  that  come  to  us  from  all  over  the  field  for  more  teachers, 
'^ore  Bible  women,  more  preachers.  When  shall  we  be  ready  to  respond 
^c>  the  call  and  place  someone  in  each  open  door?  We  want  to  take  back 
Mrith  us  when  we  go  a  kindergartner,  a  physician,  a  teacher;  and  we 'want 
^o  have  you  send  us  still  others  in  a  year  or  so. 


From  Mrs.  Smith's  report  of  work  in  Pang-chuang :  — 

We  have  this  year  spared  to  the  needy  Lin  Ching  field,  for  four  months 
in  the  winter  and  for  twenty  days  in  the  spring,  our  invaluable  Miss 
Gertrude  Wyckoff.  She  also  spent  ninety  days  in  the  Pang-chuang  classes, 
thus  reaching  one  hundred  and  five  women  and  girls.  Mrs.  Smith  spent 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  days  and  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pupils, 
making  nearly  three  hundred  under  their  joint  instruction.     These  classes 
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brought  toward  their  own  support  seven  hundred  and  ten  catties  of  graii 
and  well-to-do  members  in  one  place  sent  in  three  bags  of  sweet  potato 
and  fifty  catties  of  wliite  bread  as  gifts.  Among  the  scores  of  men  baptize 
at  tiie  last  quarterly  meeting,  appeared  one  lone  lorn  woman,  and  the 
were  but  two  among  the  crowd  of  probationers.  For  years  Lin  Ching  h; 
had  no  foreign  lady  worker  of  her  own  in  the  field. 

I>o  not  til  ink  of  these  schools  as  simply  places  where  women  learn 
read«  and  sing,  and  pray.  In  connection  with  most  of  them  meetings  \it 
held  twice  a  day,  intended  to  deepen  tlie  spiritual  life  of  the  whole  churc 
It  is  very  exacting  work.  The  missionary  and  the  Bible  women  live 
very  close  quarters  with  these  large,  strangely  assorted  station  class  familie 
Each  of  them  is  prett\*  sure  to  contain  several  cunning  but  rampageoi 
Ivibies,  who  are  never  governed  at  home.  This  half  \*ear  thirty-two  wom( 
ami  girls  hax^e  assisted  in  teaching,  though  some  were  novices  just  beginnir 
t\>  be  tmineti.  Thank  the  Lord  for  them.  Ask  God  to  give  us  much  wi 
dom  K>  gi^'e  counsel  to  these  diverse  dispo^tions.  Here  and  there  there 
a  little  friction^  hut  in  the  main  we  see  hearty  and  unselfish  happiness.  1 
te<\i  All  these,  tv>  leach  them  Chinese  characters,  to  love  them,  to  keep  one 
accxHints  straigfit  w::ile  nmning  the  big  boarding  house,  to  make  up  the 
qiMrrels  $o  that  all  are  let\  in  sweet  spirit,  to  win  them  to  be  a  little  cleane 
tv^  nvftke  s4ire  that  ever}-  one  of  them  has  spoken  with  her  Lord,  and  has  1 
Hmw  $l>^ak  to  her  in  the  early  morr^ing  hush,  to  repress  the  iforward  ai 
etKNHirfc^e  the  shrinking,  to  walk  s^vtly  between  your  two  Bible  wome 
x>rvicT  lervi>C:ng  o!*e  to  be  jeaUxis  ot  the  other — t'lis  would  be  enough ,  b 
^  Vn  avkie^i  tv%  this  the  ilatly  meetings  for  the  wider  circle,  the  tax  is  tr 
"i>e?xVx:s*  l^raise  the  Lord  for  t>.e  jilxxinding  vitality  to  do  it  all,  and  f 
v^^f^>w*'«  frvvu  dtseiase,  \\h:Ie  Tv^rri:  :br  nearly  half  a  year  in  rooms  so  da 
oi-ti-  >^Jlr^p^l  a  catKile  ott  a  c!>Uviy  ^Liy,  so  djimp  that  sweeping  made  no  di 
vv-,  :Se  eairrt  t^.x^r,  at^d  so  cv^L!  t^Ji:  :re  water  fr-Me  at  right;  with  a  charcc 
>*':«.r:«?r  tKat  :5s.:vr^*Vvt  heji:*  >**.*^V?  .t-i  ^ris  crr.scintly,  if  ur.ceasingly  co 
.t  «^.:.  vVe  .^f  t  -e  *"-v^  \a>,m'.  "r  -^r^/Zr^  ,  f  l>ese  c'jsse*  is  the  habit  of  da 
v<r»\'«',  r-',r-A  :  "r^jirtr*,*  -  •  :  -e  *  •.  e>  o<"  rjiry  Or'strjn  believers,  and  t 
iJi"5e  r  jiztSr*:  ot  fjiu-:  "  ■r^  ::*vV.:.-;v:  : '  s;;^  ur*  i.  rU  v  'v  jl^ir. 
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I'xiTBD  In  these  later  days  psychologists  tell  us  much  of  the  moral 

Wi  Stamd.     value  of  team    work ;   that   ten    men    together  can    do    more 

than  ten  times  as  much  as  one  man  alone.     Here  is  one  reason  for  handing 

ourselves  together,  and  the  time  we  spend  in  conference  is  worth  much  in 

its  gain  of  clearer  vision  and  warmer  zeal.     So  it  is  well  for  officers  of 

firanches  to  come  together  occasionally  to  talk  of  methods  and  problems  and 

needs.     Such  a  conference  gathered  in  Pilgrim  Hall  on  January  16,  sixty 

women  being  present,  representing  twenty  Branches.     After  discussing  the 

literature  of  the  Board — Life  and  Light,  the  Mission  Dayspring  and  the 

Prayer  Calendar,  with  the  best  way  to    increase    their  usefulness — other 

matters,  as  providing  for  Branch  expenses,  the  use  of  legacies,  appeals  from 

difllerent  missions,  bulletins  giving  news  items,  were  taken  up.     While  we 

could  not  solve  the  problems  presented,  yet  many  minds  shed  light  on  them, 

and  the  workers  felt  themselves  stronger  and  wiser  for  the  talking  them  over. 

Following  the  example  of  the  parent  Board  one  ot 
the  Branches  invited  the  officers  of  its  auxiliaries  to  a 
Conference  where  they  could  discuss  methods  of  work.  Some  of  the  topics 
talked  over  were  auxiliary  meetings,  including  United  Study  courses,  and 
the  use  of  leaflets,  auxiliary  membership,  the  treasuries,  with  desire  for  in- 
crease of  gifts  and  of  prayers  and  auxiliary  extension,  the  gaining  of  the 
Uninterested,  and  so  on.  The  officers  gathered  in  the  morning,  and  the  dis- 
cussions were  animated  and  many  profitable  suggestions  were  brought  out. 
-After  luncheon  these  women,  with  many  more,  gathered  in  the  quarterly 

rneeting  of  the  Branch,  and  the  whole  day  was  full  of  interest  and  profit. 

Could  such  conferences  be  held  annually  in  every  Branch  the  workers  would 

l)e  strengthened  and  the  work  set  forward. 

Nashvills  Three  important  gatherings    in  Nasliville,  Tenn.,  are  to 

CoNVBirrioNs.  emphasize  the  interests  of  foreign  missions.  February  27 
and  28  interdenominational  conferences  are  to  be  held  by  the  lioards  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.     The  General  Boards 
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are  to  be  represented  by  secretaries  and  others,  the  Woman's  Boards  also 
by  official  delegates.  .  These  conferences  have  several  times  been  held  in 
New  York,  in  January,  and  now  for  the  first  time  go  to  a  Southern  city. 
This  place  and  date  have  been  chosen  because  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Convention  to  be  held  there  February  i8  to  March  4,  when  a  larg^  number 
of  volunteers  will  be  in  attendance,  also  missionaries  from  many  lands. 

United  Study  From  New  York  City  comes  the  good  word  of  the  first 

Really  Unites,  meeting  of  the  Interdenominational  Mission  Study  class 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Ellen  Parsons.  The  class  of  66  women,  gath- 
ered from  Orange,  Staten  Island,  Brooklyn  and  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
they  were  of  ten  denominations,  34  Presbyterians,  21  Congregationa lists, 
and  the  others  scattering.  Miss  Parsons  held  the  closest  attention,  covering 
the  first  chapter  of  Christus  Liberator^  and  dwelling  also  on  the  Introduc- 
tion, giving  an  interesting  sketch  of  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  its  author. 
In  the  second  meeting  of  the  class  100  women  were  present,  from  44 
churches,  and  Miss  Parsons  made  all  wonder  that  they  had  known  so  little 
of  the  part  Africa  has  had  in  the  life  of  the  world.  She  made  a  strong  plea 
for  the  use  of  denominational  magazines,  and  emphasized  the  folly  of  neg- 
lecting current  events  while  studying  a  text-book.  Thus  does  common 
interest  in  the  great  task  of  the  Christian  Church  help  to  do  away  with 
barriers  and  to  bind  us  closer  into  one. 

What  Can  We         All   through    the   centuries  we   find   ghastly  stories  of 
Do  About  It  ?     "  man's  inhumanity  to  man,"  but  never  has  history  shown 
a  blacker  page  than  that  which  tells  the  doings  in  the  Congo  Free  State^ 
under  the  permission,  if  not  the  direction,  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium.     Out 
of  twenty-five  million  people  ten  million  have  perished  to  appease  the  thirst 
for  gold  and  uncounted  thousands  have  been  horribly  maimed.     Atrocities 
too  shocking  to  describe  are  committed  daily,  and  even  now  the  hideout 
work  goes  on.     The  committee  of  investigation,  appointed  by  the  king,  try" 
to  smooth   things  over,  but  the  testimony  of  the  kodak,  showing  pitiful^ 
mutilation  of  many  victims,  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.     The  governments  of  the^ 
world  must  interfere,  and  we  must  help  to  make  such  a  public  sentiment  as 
shall  be  sure  to  put  an  end  to  this  awful  wrong.     The  Congo  Reform  Asso- 
ciation plans  a  campaign  to  inform  the  people,  holding  meetings  in  February 
in  Boston,  Lowell,  Portland,  Fitchburg,  Providence,  Worcester,  Springfield, 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  Britain,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  and  on  through  Middle  West  and  the  South.     We 
must  help  to  make  these  meetings  a  success  by  following  the  public  talk  by 
our  sympathetic  influence.     Can  we  sit  comfortably  in  our  pleasant  homes 
or  go  about  our  work  and  pleasures  while  such  things  cry  to  Heaven? 
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Our  Contributions  for  regular  work  received  during  the  month 

Treasury,  from  December  18  to  January  18  were  $8,886.71,  a  loss  of 
$1,777.53  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago.  For  the 
first  three  months  of  the  present  financial  year,  ending  January  18,  contri- 
butions for  regular  work  have  amounted  to  $1,997.95  less  than  for  the  same 
time  last  year.  We  are  reminded  of  the  woman  at  the  Chicago-Columbian 
Exposition,  who  was  "looking  for  the  impetus.*'  Where  is  the  impetus? 
Who  will  find  it  and  share  it? 

Dm  You  To  pay  your  subscription  to  Life  and  Light  last  year?  Or 
FoRGBT  did  you  decide  that  all  its  stories  of  work  and  of  need  had  no  inter- 
est for  you,  that  you  were  so  busy  with  things  close  at  hand,  with  food  and 
raiment,  and  home  and  society,  that  you  could  not  take  time  to  read^'ts  pages 
and  to  think  of  the  cause  for  which  it  stands?  Then  being  both  honest  and 
courteous,  you  would  have  asked  us  to  discontinue,  which  we  most  regret- 
fully should  have  done.  But  six  hundred  women  in  1905  did  neither,  pay 
nor  discontinue.  Did  they  all  forget,  and  were  you  one?  How  about  this 
year  ? 

Prbumimary  The  third  session  of  the  Summer  School  for  Women's 

Announcement.  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  will  be  held  at  Northfield, 
Mass.,  July  16-23,  inclusive.  It  is  hoped  that  all  interested  in  the  best 
methods  of  study  and  work  in  the  general  societies,  individual  churches, 
among  young  women,  and  with  children,  will  attend  ;  also  that  auxiliaries 
and  churches  will  send  delegates. 

The  next  book  in  the  United  Study  course  is  The  Island  Worlds  by  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Montgomery,  who  will  be  present. 

As  usual  there  will  be  a  registration  fee  of  $1.  A  special  building  will 
be  set  apart  for  the  young  women. 

Appeals  for  From  our  work  in  the  Madura  Mission  comes  a  most 

More  Workers,  pathetic  cry  for  more  helpers.  The  high  school  for  girls, 
the  superintendence  of  four  Hindu  day  schools  for  girls,  the  school  for  train- 
ing Bible  women,  and  the  oversight  of  their  work  in  city  and  country,  the 
vast  and  arduous  service  at  the  woman's  hospital,  and  the  important  care  of 
women  and  schools  at  Aruppukottai — all  these,  none  of  whicli  may  be  neg- 
lected, would  be  a  heavy  load  for  ten  women.  As  it  is  we  have  only  six, 
with  three  assistants,  never  all  there  at  the  same  time.  None  of  these 
workers  are  young,  and  some  are  far  from  strong,  yet  they  must  do  double 
or  even  quadruple  work  in  a  climate  always  trying.  The  need  in  tlie 
Marathi  field  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  this.  Surely  some  of  our  young 
women  who  want  to  put  their  lives  where  they  will  count  most  may  well 
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feel  that  the  call  is  for  them.  For  new  workers,  too,  we  need  new  funds. 
Let  us  not  desert  those  who  are  battling  so  bravely. 

Faminb  in  After  the  great  war  famine  has  come  upon  three  of  the  north- 
Japan.  ern  provinces  of  Japan,  the  rice  crop  having  almost  totally 
failed.  Three  quarters  of  a  million  of  people  are  already  suffering  intensely, 
many  just  keeping  alive  by  gnawing  the  roots  and  bark  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
and  they  cannot  expect  relief  till  the  new  crop  is  harvested.  Their  govern- 
ment will  give  some  aid,  aiid  the  foreigners  in  the  country  appeal  to  outside 
friends,  to  us,  for  help.  Here  is  a  chance  to  come  to  their  need  with  that 
sympathy  and  succor  that  will  bind  their  hearts  to  us  and  to  our  religion. 
Can  we  turn  away  from  their  appeal?  Dr.  J.  H.  De  Forest,  of  Sendai, 
the  honored  and  beloved  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  will  receive  and 
forward  gifts  in  tlieir  behalf. 

Is  This  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  of  Pang-chuang,  China,  shows  us  in 

Economy  ?  one  revealing  fact  something  of  the  pressure  of  straitened  funds 
under  which  our  missionaries  work.  "  The  brethren  of  this  station  have 
weighted  the  scales  with  ponderous  facts  and  possibilities  and  duties  and 
mighty  responsibilities  on  one  side,  and  the  empty  treasury  on  the  other  side 
has  gone  up  to  a  dizzy  height.  The  concrete  appeals  to  some  folks;  I  want 
to  stiletto  your  hearts  with  one  eloquent  pathetic  fact — ^just  one. 

"  Our  patient,  kind,  long-suffering  doctor,  who  sometimes  has  six  and 
even  eight  hours  of  operations  in  a  single  day,  performs  a  large  share  of 
them  without  giving  an  ansesthetic,  soothing  and  controlling  the  patient,  as 
well  as  wielding  his  skillful  knife.  Isn't  it  a  drain  on  his  own  nerves.?  Ask 
your  doctor  if  you  have  any  doubts.  Why  does  he  do  it?  Because  the 
hospital  never  has  anything  like  an  adequate  fund,  and  the  patients  are  too 
poor  to  pay  for  necessary  drugs  (the  full  price),  not  to  speak  of  luxuries. 
Does  Jesus  like  this  to  be  so?     Shall  it  remain  so?" 

A  Privilege  Not  in  the  Curriculum  is  the  suggestive  title  of  a  recent 

OF  Officers.  book.  That  which  lies  outside  the  narrow  path  of  routine 
maybe  the  greatest  opportunity  within  our  reach.  Miss  Twining,  of  the 
New  Haven  Branch,  expresses  this  thought  well  in  saying:  "In  my 
opinion  every  officer  for  any  special  service  should  have  before  her  some- 
thing more  than  her  technical  work.  She  should  always  bear  in  mind  that 
her  very  official  position  gives  her  a  right  to  exert  a  strong  personal  influence 
among  all  those  treasurers  and  secretaries  who  are  in  correspondence  with 
her.  She  should  be  a  real  stinnilus  to  them,  urging  them  on  to  higher 
standards,  strengthening  the  weaker  ones  with  sympathy  and  recognition 
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id  appreciation  of  what  seems  to  many  of  them  as  small  results.  Such 
jlp  nerves  up  many  despondent  workers." 

HK  Annual  of  the  International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain  was  held  in 
Meeting.  the  Old  South  Church  January  30.  Election  of  officers  of  the 
>rporation  and  other  business  was  followed  by  an  address  from  Sefiorita 
[arcial,  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  now  located  in  Madrid.  The  keen 
ision  of  the  possibilities  of  Spanish  girls  was  the  inspiration  of  the  beloved 
Niiidery  Mrs.  Gulick.  The  attractive  personality  of  the  speaker  and  the 
raSce  and  earnestness  in  her  delivery  of  her  message  brought  to  her  audience 
fie  reality  and  value  of  the  institution  which  she  represents.  It  is  to  be 
oped  that  her  efforts  will  bring  a  large  return. 

Have  you  among  your  church  women  one  of  trained  and  alert  mind,  but 
mable  to  join  in  your  work  because  of  ill  health  or  family  cares?  Ask  her 
x>  plan  one  of  your  programs.  Give  her  time  enough  for  this.  She  will 
enjoy  the  work,  and  you  will  be  the  stronger  as  a  society  for  her  help. 


A  Few  Notes  on  Some  Tribes  in  Interior  of  Africa 

BY   MRS.    AMY  J.    CURRIE 

rWO  years  ago  I  accompanied  my  husband  on  a  journey  across 
Africa.  We  started  from  Bihe  (which  is  about  three  hundred 
miles  inland  from  the  town  of  Benguella  on  tlie  West  Coast)  and 
went  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  Upf>er  Zambesi  River,  then  on 
trough  the  southern  portion  of  the  Congo  State,  passing  around  the  north 
^  Lake  Mwero,  from  there  to  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
nd  thence  to  the  head  of  Lake  Nyasa,  following  that  beautiful  lake  to  its 
^uthernmost  point,  and  visiting  many  missions  on  the  way  before  turning 
Ur  faces  homeward.  Our  return  journey  lay  through  a  country  several 
egrees  south  of  that  through  which  we  had  passed  when  going  eastward, 
id  differed  from  it  in  the  fact  that  for  the  last  ?\\e  months  of  the  trip  we 
iw  no  trace  of  missionary  effort.  Part  of  the  way  was  through  unex- 
lored  districts  where  the  natives  said  no  white  man  had  ever  been  and 
^rtainly  no  white  woman. 

It  is  concerning  those  tribes  among  whom  no  missionary  or  even  native 
rnngelist  has  gone  to  live  and  tell  the  good  news  of  the  Saviour  of  all 
en,  that  these  notes  are  submitted  for  consideration.     Some  of  the  interior 
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tribes  have  not  a  large  population,  yet  they  cling  tenaciously  to  their  c 
particular  dialect  and  customs. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  people,  those  of  the  Ilala  country  (wl 
Livingstone  died)  south  of  Lake  Bangueolo,  is  one  of  the  smaller  tri 
They  have  been  decimated  by  smallpox  and  raided  by  stronger  and  n 
warlike  neighbors,    but  now  that   the  country   is   under    British    rule 


Lt'IMBI    WOMEN    WITH    COWRIE    SHELLS    IN   HAIR 


plundering  of  one  tribe  by  another  is  not  allowed  and  the  weaker 
have  a  ciiance  to  develop.  They  seem  a  gentle,  courteous  people  ;  ii 
other  district  were  we  able  to  obtain  so  much  food.  The  scenery,  espec 
near  and  among  tiie  Muchinga  range  of  mountains,  is  very  beaut 
Towards  the  lake,  close  to  which  is  Chitambo,  where  the  great  missioi 
explorer  hreatiied  his  last,  the  land  is  very  swampy.  A  few  of  the  men  I 
been  to  tiie  mines  and  other  places  working  for  the  whites,  and  so  have 
taiiKHl  clot!)   to  wear,  but   the  majority  wear  simply  a  piece  of  bark  cl 
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made  by  taking  the  inner  bark  of  certain  trees,  beating  and  pounding  it  till 
matted  together  into  a  coarse,  fibrous  cloth  and  then  sewing  the  pieces  together 
into  the  size  required.  The  women  are  not  very  attractive  in  appearance,  for 
most  of  them  wear  a'  metal  or  wooden  button  inserted  in  the  upper  lip  and 
sometimes  fastening  both  lips  together  by  means  of  a  peg.  It  gives  a 
rather  muffled  tone  to  the  voice,  though  one  wonders  how  they  can  talk  at 
all  comfortably.  Some  of  the  men  told  us  that  the  button  is  removed  when 
the  woman  wants  to  scold.  While  passing  through  that  country  the  people 
frequently  came  to  our  camp  \vht*n  the  evening  meeting  or  a  Sunday  st^rvlce 
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was  being  conducted,  and  although  they  could  not  understand  the  language 
used,  they  sat  quietly  looking  on,  some  of  the  women  covering  their  eyes 
when  they  saw  our  boys  do  so  in  prayer.  They  begged  us  to  come  back  or 
to  send  teachers  to  them. 

The  Iramba  country  is  west  and  north  of  Ilala.  The  men  of  that  tribe  are 
excellent  blacksmiths  and  workers  in  metals.  Iron  is  obtained  in  their  own 
countrv,  copper  and  tin  from  neighboring;  districts.  Those  women  whom 
we  saw  are  nicer  looking  than  those  of  Ilala,  though  their  style  of  hair- 
dressing  is  somewhat  similar,  viz.,  large  beads  being  woven  into  the  hair  so 
as  to  appear  like  a  cap;  no  hair  is  visible.  But  the  supposed  cap  never 
comes  off,  except  when  the  wearer  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  few  beads.    From 
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this  district  the  Bihean  8Uive<^raders  have  obtained  many  slaves  and  much 
rubber.  Ivory,  too,  was  formerly  very  easily  obtained.  There  are  still 
large  herds  of  elephants  ranging  the  forests — our  men  had  frequently  to 
shout  or  make  noises  so  as  to  drive  them  ofT — but  the  Belgian  government  on 
one  side  and  the  British  on  the  other  make  elephant  hunting  without  a 
license — and  that  an  expensive  one — illegal. 

Further  west  are  some  ether  small  tribes  such  as  the  Wa  Kaonde,  whose 
women  wear  one  or  more  strings  of  beads  hanging  over  their  eyes  and 
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nose,  and  whose  late  chief  used  to  amuse  himself  by  causing  refractory  sub- 
jects to  be  thrown  down  a  steep  cliff. 

But  I  pass  on  to  another  tribe,  Mambunda  (notice  how  the  prefix  Wa 
[they]  changes  into  Ma ;  further  west  it  becomes  Va  or  Ovi,  while  south  it 
is  Ba).  Their  country  is  quite  extensive;  they  are  found  north  of  the 
Barotse  land,  but  are  more  numerous  westward  as  far  as  the  Kuvango,  a 
tributary  of  the  Zambesi.  They  seem  to  be  a  vigorous  and  industrious 
people.  Some  of  the  prettiest  basket  work  which  we  saw  in  our  tour  was 
found  among  them.  Those  villages  near  the  Barotse  country  appeared  to 
be  well  supplied  with  trade  cloth,  but  in  others  the  clothing  was  of  the 
scantiest.     In  some  books  of  travel  the  Biheans  are  spoken  of  as  Mambunda 
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and  they  are  still  called  so  by  tribes  east  of  Kakompo  River  where  they 
have  traded.  One  man  told  Mr.  Currie  that  he  had  been  very  anxious  and 
somewhat  fearful  to  see  our  carriers  —  Mambunda  he  called  them — for  he 
had  heard  that  they  were  dwarfs  and  cannibals.  The  Biheans  were  by  no 
means  flattered.  The  confusion  of  names  probably  lies  in  the  similarity  of 
Mambunda  and  Ovimbundu,  another  name  for  Biheans,  meaning  they  who 
speak  the  Umbundu  language. 


IN   CHIBOKWB   COUNTRY.       WOMEN    BRINGING    FOOD   TO    SELL 


The  Lunda  people  are  to  be  found  in  different  sections  east  and  north  of 
the  Upper  Zambesi.     We  met  some  soon  after  we  had  crossed  the  Kabompo 
River  on  our  way  back  and  continued  meeting  them  till  we  reached  the  Zam- 
besi River,  which  we  crossed  at  Shinte  (old  maps  frequently  have  the  words 
Shinte  or   Kabompo,  which  is  quite   an  error,  as  the  latter   is   many  days' 
]ourncy  to  the  east).     Here  we  found  that  the  present  chief  of  that  district 
had  fled  further  south,  owing  to  a   little  family  war,  and  the  country  was 
practically  deserted  save  for  a  few  old  men  and  their  followers.     Two  of 
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the  oldest  remembered  Dr.  Livingstone's  visit  in  185 1  when  they  were  hovs. 
They  said  he  had  told  the  Shinte  of  that  day  to  abstain  from  raiding  and 
slave  dealing.  *'  But,"  said  one  of  them,  "  he  (Shinte)  went  on  doing  it 
and  now  he  is  dead."  They  were  very  anxious  that  we  should  live  among 
them  or  send  teachers  to  tliem.  They  were  sure  that  the  people  would 
gather  together  and  the  chief  would  return  to  his  capital  if  a  missionary 
came  to  live  there.  One  man  made  the  pathetic  remark,  "  We  are  too  old 
now  to  learn,  but  we  want  our  children  to  hear  the  good  words." 

This  tribe  is  a-brandi  of  the  former  great  kingdom  ^f  Lunda,  whose 
powerful  chief,  named  JVinata  Yamvo,  ruled  over  a  large  tract  of  country 
known  n©w  as  Congo  Free'State.  After  his  death,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago» 
internal  disfiensiohs  arose  and  the  kingdom  began  to  disintegrate  as  so  often 
happen!!  vvhen  Hie  strong  hand  is  removed.  It  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of 
some  African  tribes  to  drift  southward  and  those  Lunda  people  near  the 
Zambesi  are  one  example.  They  have,  however,  been  greatly  harassed  by 
another  branch  of  the  same  family,  the  Lovale  people,  who  split  off  from 
the  Lundas  long  enough  ago  to  have  developed  a  different  dialect  as  well  as 
different  customs.  We  found  another  branch  of  the  Lunda  family  on  the 
east  shores  of  Lake  Mwero,  but  little  remains  in  common  but  the  name. 

Still  coming  westward  we  meet  other  gospel-less  tribes,  one  of  the 
most  important  being  the  Chibokwe  (spelled  on  some  maps  Qiiioco,  Kioko, 
Kiokwe,  etc.,  according  to  the  ear  of  the  ti'aveler  who  has,  perhaps,  only 
iieard  of  their  existence).  They  are  more  numerous  north  of  the  road 
which  we  took,  but  show  a  tendency  lately  to  move  southward.  They 
have  a  deserved  reputation  for  daring  quarrelsomeness.  We  were  fortunate 
to  meet  with  an  amiable  reception  wherever  we  saw  them,  though  the  first 
glimpse  of  them  was  not  reassuring,  hut  many  a  traveler  and  caravan  going 
to  or  from  the  interior  has  been  plundered  by  them.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  not  a  single  slave  from  that  tribe  in  Bihe,  although  Biheans  have  bought  or 
taken  into  slavery  people  from  all  other  interior  tribes.  For  the  simple 
reason  that  if  a  Chibokwe  native  be  captured  and  taken  to  Bihe  every 
future  caravan  going  into  the  interior  would  be  plundered  until  the  captive 
be  restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  And  yet  they  come  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  Biheans. 

Space  fails  to  tell  of  the  Luchazi  and  Luimbi  tribes  who  are  only  a  feu- 
days*  journey  from  Bihe.  In  all  these  tribes,  and  others,  the  door  is  open, 
wide  open,  for  missionary  work.      What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
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The  G>ngo  Free  State 

•  BY   B.    R.    A. 

AMONG  the  many  changes  of  the  last  decades  few  are  more  striking' 
than  those  in  the  map  of  Africa.  Forty  years  ago  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  map  6f  that  continent  south  of  the  Sahara  was  a  great 
vacant  space,  usually  yellow,  across  which  straggled  in  a  wandering 
curve  the  words,  **un-ex-plored  re-gions.'**  Now  this  same  country  is 
accurately  mapped,  showing  the  location  xA  grcfat  lakes  and  majestic  rivers, 
of  many  thriving  villages  and  infant  cities.  Then  the  natives  had  never 
seen  a  white  face  ;  now  the  explorer  has  been  followed  by  the  surveyor,  the 
engineer,  the  investor,  the  builder.  Then  men  and  women  were  the  only 
beasts  of  burden,  and  the  only  roads  were  the  foot  wide  trails  which  wormed 
their  winding  way  everywhere  tlirough  the  forest ;  now  many  steamers  and 
nearly  eight  thousand  miles  of  railroad  make  the  country  one. 

It  is  of  a  part  of  this  newly  known  region,  the  Congo  Free  State  and  its 
people,  that  we  are  to  study  next  month.  We  must  remember  Henry  M. 
Stanley  as  the  man  who  first  revealed  to  Europeans  the  secrets  of  Darkest 
Africa,  and  no  words  can  overpraise  the  indomitable  pluck  and  endless 
patience  and  resourcefulness  that  held  him  firm  to  his  arduous  task — a  task 
that  whitened  his  hair  and  aged  him  prematurely.  Sent  by  the  New  Tork 
Herald  in  187 1  to  find  the  long  lost  Livingstone,  merely  as  a  brilliant 
journalistic  enterprise  ;  sent  again  by  the  International  African  Association  ; 
and  sent  for  the  third  time  by  King  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  he  spent  four 
years — from  1880  to  1884 — in  exploring  the  Congo  and  its  basin.  He  made 
known  to  civilized  men  this  magnificent  river,  the  second  largest  on  the 
globe,  and  told  us  of  the  almost  endless  resources  of  the  country  whicli  it 
drains.  Naturally,  both  crowned  heads  and  private  investors  were  eager 
to  grasp  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this  Eldorado,  and  in  1885  an  international 
congress  assembled  at  Berlin  to  settle  to  whom  it  should  go.  They  gave 
small  thought  to  the  natives,  these  diplomats,  and  after  much  discussion 
they  agreed  that  no  one  of  the  great  powers  should  take  the  prize.  They 
marked  out  the  boundaries  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  declared  it  should 
be  independent,  but  under  the  guardianship  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium. 
The  king  and  his  secretary  of  state  have  absolute  authority  over  this  terri* 
tory,  and  though  a  governor  general  of  their  appointment  resides  at  Boma, 
the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  them  nt  Brussels. 

This  great  region  covers  about  900,000  square  miles,  whose  population — 
never  accurately  counted — is  variously  estimated  at  from  fourteen  millions 
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to  twice  that  number.  As  it  lies  just  on  the  equator,  extending  from  five 
degrees  north  to  twelve  degrees  south  latitude,  the  climate  is  tropical,  hot, 
moist,  unhealthy,  being  especially  trying  for  whites  in  the  higher  altitudes, 
where  the  days  are  vefy  hot  and  the  nights  cool.  One  half  its  areais  cov- 
ered with  forest,  the  forest  of  the  tropics,  ^^an  impenetrable  undergrowth 
of  many  varieties  of  ferns,  young  palms,  masses  of  the  capsicum  plant,  a 
hundred  species  of  clambering  vines,  caoutchouc  creepers,  llianes  and  endless 
lengths  of  rattan  intermeshed  and  entangled,  sheltered  from  sunlight  by 
high  overarching  and  interlacing  branches  of  fine  gray  stemmed  rubiacea, 
camwood  and  bombax,  teak,  ekis  palms,  ficus  and  tall  gum  trees.''  Stanley 
says,  ^^  Woods  and  woods  and  woods,  for  days  and  weeks  and  months  there 
was  no  end  to  the  woods.  Imagine  the  whole  of  France,  Spain  and 
Portugal  packed  with  trees  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
high,  whose  crowns  of  foliage  interlace  and  prevent  any  view  of  sky  and 
sun."  So  dense  is  the  forest  that  five  miles  was  a  good  day's  march  for  his 
party,  and  they  were  five  months  in  passing  through.  So  depressing  is  the 
impenetrable  gloom  that  he  looked  back  upon  it  as  a  ^^  forest  hell,"  where 
soul  and  body  alike  were  in  torment.  Many  valuable  woods  are  found  here, 
and  the  rubber  bearing  vine  has  already  brought  great  wealth  to  energetic 
Europeans. 

The  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile,  and  the  open  lands  produce  abundant 
supplies  of  corn,  beans,  bananas,  cottpn  ;  while  coffee  and  tobacco  g^ow 
wild.  Elephants  and  hippopotami  supply  valuable  ivory,  and  antelopes, 
bufTalo,  chimpanzees  and  crocodiles  make  the  country  most  attractive  to 
venturesome  hunters. 

Many  of  the  people  are  of  the  Bantu  race,  and  of  much  vigor  of  body  and 
considerable  shrewdness.  Some  tribes  are  very  low  down  fetich  worshipers, 
full  of  frightful  superstitions,  and  even  cannibals.  A  favorite  dainty  is  the 
flesh  of  a  young  girl  in  her  teens,  and  to  make  it  specially  toothsome  she 
must  be  kept  in  a  cask  of  water  up  to  her  neck  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
she  is  killed.  The  women  here  are  coarse  and  repulsive,  yet  Stanley  says 
that  he  found  them  pitiful  and  tender  hearted,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  his 
**poor,  degraded  sisters."  Some  of  the  men  have  much  skill  in  working 
iron,  of  which  the  country  supplies  an  excellent  ore,  and  they  make  tools 
and  weapons  of  value.  Some,  too,  are  excellent  wood  carvers,  and  they 
adorn  their  huts  and  utensils  with  carving,  sometimes  even  making  statues. 

A  most  curious  folk  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  great  forest,  the  pygmies 
or  dwarfs,  a  little  people  seldom  more  than  three  feet  tall.  Light  chocolate 
in  color,  they  wear  no  clothing,  and  build  their  tiny  dwellings  on  the 
circular  plan  so  much  in  vogue  in  Africa.     They  live  largely  as  parasites 
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on  their  neighbors,  sharing  their  crops  and  the  meat  taken  in  hunting.  In 
return  for  this  they  serve  them  by  patroling  the  forest  paths  and  giving 
quick  alarm  at  the  approacli  of  an  enemy.  In  the  narrow  paths  they  plant 
poisoned  skewers,  tipped  with  n  venom  so  powerful  that  a  wound  from  one 
of  them  or  from  one  of  their  tiny  arrows  is  followed  by  death  almost  in- 
stanth'.  Yet,  though  they  must  be  cunning  to  protect  themselves,  they  are 
warm-hearted  and  loyal  friends,  and  they  show  that  they  share  all  that  is 
best  in  human  nature. 

The  King  of  Belgium  has  by  no  means  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
Congo  Free  State*  with  regard  to  the  good  of  its  people.  The  recent  great 
demand  for  rubber  for  pneumatic  tires  and  other  late  inventions  has  made 
the  rubber  yielding  forests  better  than  a  gold  mine  to  unscrupulous  men ; 
anc'*  the  natives,  hitherto  happy  in  tlie  idleness  a  generous  country  allowed 
them,  have  been  most  shamefully  treated  to  enforce  their  bringing  in  the 
supply.  Though  the  population  has  much  diminished  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  tlie  same  quantity  of  rubber  is  required,  and  if  it  fail  men  are  flogged 
or  killed,  the  women  are  tied  to  trees  and  left  standing  for  days  in  agony^ 
the  hands  of  the  children  are  cut  off,  and  whole  villages  are  wiped  out.  Is 
it  not  time  that  all  Christendom  should  make  the  King  of  Belgium  know 
that  such  things  must  not  be? 

Not  all  is  dark,  however ;  seventy-six  mission  stations  are  spots  of  light, 
and  about  four  hundred  earnest  men  and  women  are  giving  their  lives  to 
help  the  people  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Congregationa lists  have  no  direct 
share  in  this  work,  but  our  honor  is  due  to  the  brave  workers  there ;  and 
the  dark,  belated  people,  now  so  sorely  distressed  by  tliose  wearing  the 
name  of  Christians,  need  our  thouglit  and  sympathy. 


A  Tamil  Christian  Wedding 

BV   MRS.   HEXRIKTTA    S.  CHANDLKIl 
(  See  froniispiece) 

WILL  you  come  with   me  to  attend  a  Tamil  Christian  wedding? 
The  time  set  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but,  although  we  are 
a  little  late,  the  bridal  party  is  as  usual  behind  time.     Now  they 
are  coming;  we  can  hear  the  lively  strains  of  the  band,  and  from 
this  window  we  can  see  the  procession  of  carriages,  bullock  bandies,  and 
pedestrians. 
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Both  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride's  father  are  in  government  medical 
service,  occupying  the  position  of  hospital  assistants.  They  are  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, so  you  see  it  is  a  wedding  **  in  high  life,"  as  our  Christian  com- 
munity goes.  The  father  has  involved  hinoself  in  a  big  debt  to  get  the  one 
thousand  rupees  necessary  to  secure  such  a  desirable  son-in-law. 

Now  the  bridegroom  enters  the  church  with  the  male  relatives.  He  is  a 
tall,  fine  looking  man,  and  is  dressed  in  a  white  alpaca  suit  made  in 
European  style.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  neat  little  crimson  and  gold  tur- 
ban, and  a  beautiful  garland  of  chrysanthemum  flowers  is  around  his  neck. 

^^  Surely  as  he  is  dressed  in  white  the  bride  will  be  also,"  did  you  say? 
Not  so ;  here  she  comes  up  the  aisle  with  a  crowd  of  female  relatives  all 
dressed  in  their  gayest  and  best.  Let  us  look  at  her  clothes — a  rose  col- 
ored silk  petticoat,  and  a  long  sleeved  jacket  of  the  same  material  beauti- 
fully tucked  and  trimmed  with  lace  insertion,  over  these  a  fine  crimson  silk 
cloth  with  a  most  elegant  gilt  border,  and  all  made  snug  with  a  silver  belt ; 
pretty  bangles  on  her  wrists,  and  jewels  in  her  ears  and  on  her  neck  (not  too 
nuiny,  however),  and  chrysanthemums  in  her  glossy  hair,  with  a  heavy  gar- 
land similar  to  the  bridegroom's,  complete  her  very  striking  and  handsome 
costume.  The  crimson  and  rose  color  together  somehow  do  not  oflend  your 
taste,  do  they  ? 

As  the  church  bell  stops  ringing  the  organist,  one  of  the  nice  young  men 
of  the  congregation  who  is  a  clerk  in  the  railway,  plays  a  voluntary,  and 
then  the  service  begins. 

No  nuitter  how  joyous  the  occasion  or  how  entirely  satisfactory  the  match, 
there  is  always  something  solemn  in  the  marriage  service,  and  a  hush  falls 
over  the  crowded  church.  God's  word  is  read,  mutual  vows  are  plighted, 
and  the  wedding  badge  is  fastened  by  the  bridegroom  around  the  neck  of 
the  bride.  It  is  a  gold  ornament  (often  among  our  Christians  made  in  the 
shape  of  an  open  Bible)  suspended  on  either  a  common  cord  where  the 
parties  are  poor  or  on  a  gold  band  as  in  this  case.  This  done  the  minister 
grasps  the  united  hands  of  the  happy  pair,  and  pronounces  them  man  and 
wife,  and  invokes  God's  blessing. 

Then  while  the  registration  is  being  made  out  a  song  is  sung  by  the  young 
people  to  the  accompaniment  of  organ  and  violin.  The  assembled  company 
is  sprinkled  with  rose  water  and  the  clergy  who  are  present,  eight  in  num- 
ber, are  duly  garlanded,  and  we  all  slowly  file  out  of  the  church  to  **  accom- 
pany the  bridal  party  home." 

The  bride  and  groom,  who  came  separately,  now  occupy  a  carriage  to- 
getlier.  Tlie  band  heads  the  procession,  playing  merrily  the  while  as  we  all 
proceed  to  a  large  fine  bungalow  called  the  palace  of  the  Bodinayakanoor 
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Zemiivlar.  This  has  been  loaned  for  the  occasion  by  the  owner,  who  is 
friendly  to  the  bride's  father.  The  company  sit  down  on  the  spacious,  cool 
veranda,  and  the  entertainment'  oegins  with  a  special  song  composed  by 
one  of  our  poets  in  honor  of  bride  and  groom.  Here  are  the  words  on  a. 
yellow  sheet  of  paper.  You  can  neither  read  nor  understand  them,  so  I 
will  translate  freely.  The  refrain  is  something  as  follows:  ^^0  Grod,  O 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  preserve  these  two,  Guanayah  Michael  and  the  maiden 
Esther  Seeniammal'*  (this  means  sugar  lady).  The  verses  are  something 
like  this :  ^*  O  Thou  who  didst  unite  Adam  and  Eve,  may  this  bridegroom 
receive  thy  favor,  and  flourish  as  did  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  patri- 
archs, and  may  the  bride  be  like  Sarah,  Rachel,  and  Leah.  May  they 
flourish  like  the  fig  and  the  banyan  worthy  of  praise  from  all,  or  like  the 
cedar  and  olive  which  we  have  not  seen.  Grant  to  the  bridegroom  to  exer- 
cise discipline  with  the  jewel  of  love.  Grant  to  him  ability  to  rule  his 
house.  Grant  to  the  bride  modesty,  obedience,  and  reverence  for  her  hus- 
Vand.  Thou  didst  go  to  the  wedding  at  Cana,  and  didst  give  ambrosia  for 
the  wine  that  was  lacking.  Grant  to  these  two  every  virtue,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  children.** 

A^liile  this  is  being  sung  with  much  repetition,  more  rose  water  is  sprinkled 
upon  us.  This  thick,  brown  liquid  in  a  brass  cup  is  sandal  wood  paste. 
Dip  your  fingers  in  it  and  enjoy  its  delicious  fragrance.  See  the  small  boys 
unbuttoning  their  jackets  and  rubbing  it  over  their  chests.  The  girls  are 
content  to  rub  it  under  their  chins. 

These  glossy  green  leaves  they  are  passing  around  are  betel  leaves,  and 
^e  nuts  are  from  the  areca  palm  ;  both  together  are  the  ^^  pansupari,"  which 
is  necessary  all  over  India  at  any  function.  The  betel  belongs  to  the  pepper 
iamily,  and  the  leaves  have  a  pungent  taste,  and  are  aromatic.  They  un- 
<k>ubtedly  allay  thirst,  and  help  to  sustain  people  when  working  hard,  or 
when  they  have  to  go  without  food  for  a  long  time.  The  habit,  however, 
should  be  discouraged.  It  discolors  the  mouth  and  teeth,  and  is  of  no  per- 
manent use.  It  is,  however,  ever  so  much  better  than  having  wine  at  wed- 
dings, which  is,  alas !  not  entirely  unheard  of. 

Here  comes  a  basket  of  flowers  done  up  in  little  round  bunches.  The 
sp^ial  guests  each  receive  one.  A  prayer  and  another  song  close  the  enter- 
tainment, so  now  we  can  go  up  and  congratulate  the  happy  pair  and  take 
our  leave. 


How  easily  with  our  self-distrust  and  spiritual  laziness  we  shut  down 
iron  curtains  about  ourselves  and  limit  our  own  possibilities ! 
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Woiiian*s  Work  for  Woman  in  Japan 

BY   MRS.  J.  D.  DAVIS 
(Address  given  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Boston,  November,  1905) 

AT  the  first  Missionary  Conference  in  Japan,  held  in  Yokohama  in 
1872,  an  American  gentleman  voiced  the  opinion  of  some  present 
when  he  said  that  he  disapproved  of  any  single  woman  coming  out 
to  work  in  that  land.  A  few  years  later,  at  the  Missionary  Associ- 
ation of  Central  Japan,  in  Osaka,  an  Englishman  said  that  he  attributed  the 
success  of  the  American  Board  Mission  to  the  number  of  its  single  women, 
and  that  his  society  proposed  to  follow  our  example  as  speedily  and  largely 
as  possible. 

Dr.  De  Forest  compares  mission  work  to  a  hand.  Its  five  fingers  are 
educational*  evangelistic,  medical,  literary,  and  philanthropic  work.  The 
women  from  this  country  who  have  gone  to  work  for  their  Japanese  sisters 
have  taken  up  work  in  all  these  departments.  Tlie  edict  boards  prohibiting 
Christianity  in  Japan  were  taken  down  in  February,  1873,  only  a  month  or 
so  before  tlie  arrival  of  the  first  single  ladies  of  our  missionary  circle,  and 
Christianity  was  still  frowned  upon.  Miss  Dudley  began  teaching  English 
in  Kobe  in  the  family  of  the  Sanda  Daimyo,  and  her  work  soon  expanded 
into  a  girls'  school.  For  thirty  years  foreign  women  have  worked  in  that 
school  till  it  has  developed  and  ripened  into  the  first  Christian  college  for 
girls  in  the  empire.  This  school  has  made  such  an  impression  that  it  has 
recently  received  a  gift  of  five  hundred  ^^n  from  a  Japanese  gentleman,  the 
interest  to  be  used  for  a  scholarship. 

In  Osaka  and  Kyoto,  as  well  as  in  Kobe,  girls'  schools  are  connected  with 
our  mission.  They  are  all  doing  the  same  thing,  training  the  young  women* 
and  fitting  them  to  take  positions  of  usefulness,  to  be  wives  of  pastofs« 
teachers,  or  members  of  Christian  homes. 

In  each  of  these  schools  the  teacliing  force  is  insufficient.  The  teachers 
are  doing  all  tliey  can,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  so  much  time  in  the  clas* 
room,  and  to  do  other  things  also.  They  would  gladly  keep  a  hold  on  the 
graduates,  and  enter  more  into  the  homes  of  the  scholars,  besides  giving 
more  time  to  being  with  the  girls,  but  the  daily  work  presses  too  closely. 

Kindergarten  work  is  filling  the  hearts  of  the  future  men  and  women  ol 
the  country  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  who  loves  the  little  ones.  Miss 
Howe  has  done  a  grand  work  in  training  ktndergartners  in  the  Kobe  Glory 
Kindergarten.     Her  graduates  have  been  in  demand  in  government  as  well 
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nissionary  and  other  kindergartens,  and  the  demand  far  exceeds  the 
)ly.  Miss  Howe  is  in  America  now,  and  a  new  teacher  to  train  kinder- 
riers  is  sadly  needed. 

iss  Talcott,  Miss  Barrows,  and  Miss  Cozad  are  now  carrying  on  the 
e  School  for  Women  in  Kobe.  Two  of  these  ladies  were  among  the 
est  women  to  go  to  Japan.  In  that  institution  two  hours  a  day  are 
n  to  Bible  study,  and  other  branches  are  taught  which  will  help  the 
jnts  to  be  more  efficient  in  their  work  among  the  people.  These  ladies 
•  open  house  for  all  who  come  to  ask  advice  and  help,  and  the  sick  and 
>wing,  Japanese  or  foreigners,  gain  comfort  and  inspiration  from  them, 
ie  same  ladies  do  a  great  deal  of  evangelistic  work.  They  have  Bible 
es  and  women's  meetings  in  Kobe  and  its  vicinity,  they  strengthen  the 
Is  of  the  Japanese  pastors,  and  they  tour  through  the  main  islands  of 
empire. 

/angelistic  workers  have  an  influence  over  men  as  well  as  women.  Men 
I  consult  them,  and  learn  from  them  how  to  treat  wives  and  children, 
so  indirectly  they  help  to  a  higher  womanhood.  Evangelistic  touring 
is  rides  on  railway  trains,  or  long  trips  vajinrikisha^  long  walks  over 
nountains,  rain  or  shine,  or  possibly  sitting  on  the  feet,  doubled  up  in  a 
>  too  low  for  the  head,  till  your  feet  are  asleep,  and  you  have  a  crick  in 

back. 
>uring  also  means  callers  from  early  morning  till  late  in  the  evening, 

scant  time  for  meals  or  rest,  staying  in  Japanese  hotels,  sitting  on  your 
in  chilly  rooms,  sleeping  between  heavy  comfortables  on  the  floor,  and 
g  Japanese  food.     But  far  more  than  these,  it  means  that  these  workers 

the  graduates  of  the  Bible  school,  encourage  them,  call  with  them  on 
;  who  are  studying  the  truth,  hold  women's  meetings,  give  cheer  and 
gth  to  Christians,  and  loving  sympathy  and  help  to  those  who  need 
ever  they  go. 

•.  Sarah  Buckley  was  formerly  a  worker  in  the  Doshisha  Hospital  and 
ning  School  for  Nurses,  and  Misses  Richards  and  Fraser  have  been 

teachers  theie.  That  work  has /passed  into  Japanese  hands,  but  the 
ts  and  influence  of  their  labors  will  never  cease.  Dr.  Saiki,  a  Chris- 
physician,  is  in  control  now,  and  he  will  have  none  but  Christian  doc- 
Eissociated  with  him.     He  does  a  great  deal  of  charily  work  among  the 

young  mothers  from  the  weaving  district  of  Kyoto,  whose  lives  have 

ruined  by  their  surroundings. 

iring  the  last  war  many  of  our  missionaries  have  joined  the  Red  Cross 
jty.  They  have  gone  with  the  Japanese  women  to  stations  and  boats 
e  soldiers  have  come  and  gone.     They  have  helped  serve  tea  and  cake& 
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to  the  men,  have  sewed  on  buttons  and  mended  tears,  adjusted  bandages, 
and  given  words  of  comfort  and  cheer.  They  liave  visited  the  sick  in  homes 
and  hospitals,  and  have  done  what  little  they  could  for  the  Russians  in 
prison. 

Miss  Howe  has  prepared  books  for  the  use  of  kindergartners  and  mothers, 
and  her  books  have  gone  all  over  the  empire.  Miss  Clara  Brown  prepared 
a  hymn  book  for  Sunday  schools.  Others  have  translated  books  from 
English  into  Japanese,  and  women  have  done  their  share  of  literary  work. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  come  to  Japan  to  stay.  It  is  fighting  against 
tobacco  and  the  cigarette,  sending  out  literature  against  intemperance,  lifting 
the  fallen,  and  creating  a  sentiment  for  higher  womanhood  and  purer 
homes. 

A  unique  example  of  philanthropic  work  is  the  Factory  Girls'  Home  in 
Matsuyama.  The  state  of  affairs  among  operatives  in  the  factories  of  that 
city  was  so  deplorable  that  an  effort  was  be<»un  a  few  years  ago  to  help  the 
girls  by  starting  a  Christian  boarding  house  for  them.  Begun  with  opposi- 
tion, it  has  proved  a  great  success.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Omoto,  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian family,  have  charge  of  the  house.  During  the  second  year  of  the  home 
the  girls  paid  905.55  yen  for  board  and  sent  456.32  yen  to  their  homes. 
In  the  other  boarding  houses  the  girls  are  able  to  save  nothing,  tliough  the 
amount  they  pay  for  board  is  the  same  in  all  the  houses,  the  amount  being 
fixed  by  the  factory  at  yen  3.60  per  month,  or  12  sen  (6  cents)  a  day- 
There  is  a  large  schoolroom  in  tlie  house,  and  a  night  school  is  in  success- 
ful operation,  where  the  girls  are  taught  reading,  writing,  sewing  and 
Bible.     Some  of  the  girls  have  already  become  Christians. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  all  this  work?  The  fame  of  these  schools 
has  gone  throughout  the  land.  Very  few,  if  any,  have  been  graduated 
without  becoming  Christians.  Those  girls  who  have  attended  only  a  few 
months  have  gained  some  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Their  outlook  is 
broadened,  and  they  stand  on  a  higher  level.  The  schoolgirls  go  back  to 
homes  in  the  north,  south,  east  and  west;  some  become  Sunday  school 
teachers ;  some  church  organists ;  and  many  become  better  wives  and 
mothers  because  of  their  school  life.  Nearly  all  of  them  make  their  in- 
fluence felt  for  good  in  the  community. 

The  Bible  women  also  are  a  help  in  the  land  ;  they  are  a  support  to  the 
pastor ;  they  visit  the  homes  of  Christian  and  non-Christian,  and  do  much 
individual  work.  They  spread  the  seed  in  places  where  it  is  little  known, 
and  help  bring  it  to  fruitage  everywhere. 

The  JapAnese  have  responded  grandly  to  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf. 
gthem  for  their  conduct  of  the  late  war,  their  treatment  of 
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wounded  and  prisoners,  and  for  the  greatest  of  all  their  victories — the  Peace 
of  Portsmouth.  I  would  not  belittle  in  the  slightest  their  own  part  in  all 
these,  but  who  can  tell  how  niucli  influence  the  Christian  work  for  them  in 
late  years  has  had  in  bringing  women  to  the  front,  in  forming  societies  for 
the  help  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  giving  a  higher  womanhood  to  the  people. 
The  late  war  with  all  its  horrors  has  not  been  an  unmixed  evil.  It  has 
lifted  woman  into  a  position  she  never  occupied  before ;  it  has  spread  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  among  the  soldiers,  who  will  take  it  to  every 
village  and  hamlet  through  the  empire ;  it  has  opened  the  hearts  of  many 
who  can  be  comforted  by  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  The  doors  are  wide 
open  for  every  effort  we  can  make  for  Japan.  How  long  they  will  remain 
80 1  do  not  know,  but  they  are  open  now.  Shall  we  not  enter  them  when 
we  can?  We  need  more  teachers;  we  need  more  evangelistic  workers  to 
do  the  work  that  is  waiting  now,  and  to  be  studying  the  language,  that  they 
may  be  ready  to  take  the  places  of  those  grown  gray  in  service. 

Will  you  not  pray  that  God  will  open  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us  to-day 
that  we  may  see  just  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do  in  regard  to  this  and  other 
lands,  and  give  us  strength  to  do  his  will,  even  if  it  means  leaving  the  home 
land  and  going  to  the  distant  lands  across  the  seas? 


Graduation  Day  at  Chihuahua,  Mexico 

BY    REV.   JAMES    D.    EATON 

IT  occurred  in  midwinter,  December  22,  because  the  young  women 
were  delayed  in  finishing  their  course  of  study,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  Miss  Hammond  and  the  temporary  disability  of  Miss  Long.  But 
nothing  was  wintry  in  the  aspect  of  the  warmed  and  brilliantly  lighted 
interior  of  Trinity  Church,  which  was  adorned  with  graceful  festoons  of 
evergreen  and  a  few  cut  flowers  in  vases.  The  ample  platform,  patterned 
after  that  of  the  Beloit  College  chapel,  was  furnished  with  extra  chairs  from 
the  school,  and  occupied  by  the  faculty ;  while  in  place  of  the  pulpit  ap- 
peared a  table  from  the  ladies'  parlor  bearing  a  large  student  lamp  and  the 
coveted  diplomas.  On  one  side  of  the  auditorium  had  been  built  a  tempo- 
rary platform  to  accommodate  a  chorus  of  thirty-five  or  forty  girls,  while  in 
the  corner  between  the  two  in  the  usual  place  of  the  choir  were  stationed 
the  quintette  of  players  with  their  stringed  instruments.  In  front  of  these  on 
the  floor  was  the  piano  brought  in  from  the  American  Christian  Endeavor 
social  hall. 
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The  previous  distribution  of  attractively  printed  invitations  had  drawn  a 
large  number  oif  friends,  Roman  Catliolic  as  well  as  Protestant,  who  were 
conducted  to  their  seats  by  young  women,  earlier  graduates  of  the  school, 
acting  as  ushers.  The  pupils,  robed  in  white,  entered  the  church  bearing 
the  colors  of  the  class  of  1905  at  their  head,  and  singing  as  they  marched  up 
and  down  the  four  aisles  in  succession,  "  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers." 

There  was  a  departure  from  the  usual  custom  of  presenting  essays  by  all 
the  graduates.  The  first  young  woman  gave  a  recitation,  Adios  a  la  Escuek 
(Farewell  to  the  School),  and  the  second  recited  her  original  poem,  i4/tf 
Class  de  IQOS^  which  closed  with  the  declaration  that  she  had  no  gift  of 
gratitude  to  leave  with  the  beloved  principal  except  a  kiss,  which  she  then 
proceeded,  with  native  grace,  to  imprint  upon  the  cheek  of  the  surprised 
Miss  Long  in  presence  of  the  delighted  spectators.  The  third  sang  an  alto 
solo,  "Consecration."  The  fouith  read  a  thoughtful  paper  entitled,  J^«i 
Buscais}  (What  do  you  seek?)  and  gave  the  valedictory  address.  An 
eloquent  oration  on  "  Christian  Education,"  carefully  written  and  committed 
to  memory,  was  delivered  by  Prof.  S.  Y.  Esquivel,  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, South,  College  in  this  city. 

By  request  of  the  acting  principal  the 
diplomas  were  presented  by  the  writer, 
who  alluded  to  the  national  coat  of 
arms  they  bore,  and  spoke  of  Ld 
Patria's  need  of  educated  and  conse- 
crated Christian  women  ;  referring  also 
to  the  absent  principal,  present  in  spiriN 
who  had  put  so  many  years  of  her  own 
life  into  this  school  and  into  the  lives  01 
these  graduates. 

The  four  young  graduates  come  fron^ 
as  many  different  and  widely  scattered 
towns,  one  hailing  from  El  Paso,  Texas, 
and  all  expect  to  engage  in  teaching* 
The  valedictorian  showed  herself  to  be 
possessed  of  noble  ideals  in  her  appeals  to  her  classmates  to  respond  with 
alacrity  to  the  claims  of  hungry  and  unformed  minds,  and  to  teach  them 
with  patience  and  love. 

The  greater  part  of  the  evening  was  occupied  with  the  presentation  of  a 
varied  and  attractive  musical  program,  which  delighted  the  auditors,  who 
showed  their  appreciation  by  enthusiastic  clapping  of  hands,  which  the 
Mexican  pastor  permitted,  while  begging  all  to  abstain  from  other  manifes- 
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tations  of  approval  unsuited  to  a  place  of  worship.     But  it  was  significant 
and  very  delightful  that  the  most  hearty  response  was  called  forth  by  the 
),  orator's  impassioned  allusion  to  the  Cross  and  the  Bible,  for  a  redeemed  and 
consecrated  womanhood  is  the  aim  of  our  Colegio  Chihuahuense. 


Missionary  Letters 


TURKEY 

Miss  Kinney,  of  Adabazar,  tells  of  their  joy  in  the  dedication  of  their  new^hurch, 
the  church  for  which  the  girls  in  the  school  helped  to  carry  the  bricks : — 

Saturday  afternoon  about  three  o'clock  the  church  bell  was  rung  for  the 
first  time,  and  we  all  repaired  to  the  yard  in  front  of  the  church,  where  a 
large  throng  of  people  were  waiting.  The  architect  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  building  then  ascended  the  steps  with  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
banded  the  key  of  the  great  iron  door  to  the  latter.  On  his  opening  the 
door  the  procession  went  into  the  church  singling,  "  Come  thou  Almighty 
King."  When  the  congregation  was  seated  a  short  service  was  held,  partly 
in  Turkish  for  the  benefit  of  the  Turkish  officials.  Doctor  read  a  short 
history  of  the  church  up  to  the  present  day,  and  the  service  was  closed  with 
prayer  and  the  Doxology. 

On  Sunday  we  had  three  long  services,  two  hours  each.  We  moved  the 
organ  into  the  gallery,  and  the  chorus  choir  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sat  up  there.  The  singing  was  a  most  brilliant  success,  all  said, 
and  I  think  it  must  have  been.  Dr.  Greene  preached  the  dedication 
sermon,  and  a  very  good  one  it  was,  too.  In  the  afternoon  there  was 
baptism  of  infants,  reception  of  new  members,  and  communion.  There 
Were  nineteen  babies  baptized,  and  I  assure  you  it  was  a 'pretty  sight. 
There  were  nine  new  members  admitted  into  the  church,  all  on  confession 
of  their  faith,  and  it  seemed  a  most  fitting  occasion  for  these  young  people, 
to  dedicate  their  lives  to  God  at  the  same  time  when  we  were  dedicating  his 
House.  At  the  communion  service  Dr.  Barnum  and  Mr.  Riggs  officiated, 
the  one  in  Armenian,  the  other  in  Turkish.  At  the  evening  service  there 
^ere  short  addresses  from  a  number  of  guests.  Mr.  Peet  was  prevailed 
upon  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  and  made  a  very  appropriate  address.  He 
spoke  of  the  liedication  of  the  unfinished  church  as  it  resembled  the  dedica- 
tion we  made  of  our  imperfect,  unfinished  livee.  I  think  his  words  were 
more  helpful  to  me  than  all  those  of  the  ministers  before  him. 

At  all  three  services  a  collection  was  taken  for  the  debt,  which  was  350 
liras^  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  joy  that  we  found  we  had  realized  ^oliras 
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that  one  day.  This  means  a  tremendous  amount  for  our  people,  a] 
Chambers  says  almost  all  of  the  sum  was  given  by  people  in  the  c 
and  not  by  the  outside  guests.  We  had  considerable  excitement  O' 
money,  because  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  Chambers  promised  to  g^ve  1 
lira  to  make  it  up  to  fifty.  Every  para  was  examined  most  anxic 
assure  you,  and  after  the  evening  service  the  excitement  grew  quite 
as  one  after  another  passed  by  the  plate  and  added  their  share. 

Finally,  Bodvelli  (the  pastor)  suggested  that  the  doors  be  shut, 
one  allowed  to  go  out  until  the  required  sum  was  raised.  Of  coui 
was  not  done,  but  many  stayed  to  see  the  result.  When  at  last  it  i 
the  49  lira  point  the  whole  crowd  burst  into  singing  the  Doxology 
tell  you  it  came  from  full  hearts.  Now  every  effort  will  go  to  raisi 
rest  of  the  money,  and  not  until  the  debt  is  all  paid  will  they  comm 
finish  the  interior. 

CHINA 

Mrs.  Ament,  who  shared  the  perils  of  Peking  in  1900^  writes  from  a  vill 
far  from  that  cMy  : — 

A  member  of  the  North  Church,  Peking,  is  int 
here,  as  his  old  home  was  within  a  few  miles  oft! 
He  has  recently  spent  quite  a  little  money  in  repa 
improvements,  so  that  we  find  quite  an  ideal  street 
and  other  facilities  for  work.     The  helper,  Mr. 
has  been  here  but  a  few  months,  during  which  t 
seems  to  have  taken  hold  well.     About  the  first 
had  yesterday  was  from  a  man  who  has  been  off* 
with  the  religion.     He  has  a  shop  where  cakes  ar 
and  sold— quite  an  estnbh'shment.     His  wife  is  r 
except  in  making  money,  his  son's  wife  does  not  bear  a  very  good  nar 
he  has  just  consented  to  his  son's  living  in  another  place.     Such  a  sep 
of  father  and  son  is  regarded  as  something  of  a  calamity.     At  any 
has  softened  him  a  good  deal,  and  now  he  wants  the  young  couple  t 
back.     His  daughters  are  more  or  less  hopeful,  and  three  of  them  ha^ 
in  our  school,  so  we  feel  we  must  take  hold  in  earnest  to  help  the 
upward.     The  father  is  tempted  to  gamble,  as  most  smart,  capable  m 
but  he  promises  to  make  a  fresh  start. 

The  people  are  very  busy  gathering  in  the  grain,  but  it  is  slwwery 
so  after  our  noon  meal  we  are  going  to  start  for  some  near  villages,  t: 
to  find  some  at  least  who  are  prevented  from  working,  and  who 
helped  by  a  little  cottage  meeting.     Last  evening,  we  moved  the  b 
into  the  court  yard — there  was  Just  room  between  the  banks  of  zinnias  a 
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)'clock8 — and  there  fourteen  of  us  had  evening  prayers.  This  morning  we 
ivent  to  the  street  chapel,  we  women  and  girls  sitting  in  the  ell,  and  as  a 
lumber  of  neighbors  or  passing  strangers  came  in,  the  lesson  proved  appro- 
priate of  Moses  urging  his  brother-in-law  to  '*  Come  with  us  and  we  will  do 
:hee  good  ! "  One  of  my  old  pupils,  now  in  Tung-chou  Academy,  helped 
inswer  the  difficult  questions,  and  the  interest  kept  up  well. 

The  last  evening  in  Peking  we  went  up  in  the  tower  of  the  new  college 
building,  where  the  young  women  will  study  the  stars.  We  saw  spread  out 
b«fore  us  the  great  city,  embowered  in  trees,  and  thought  exultingly  of  the 
many  lives  to  be  touched  by  the  various  activities  of  our  band  of  workers. 
Every  paper  now  tells  of  progress — more  students  to  be  sent  abroad  (Impe- 
rial edict)  and  from  now  on  more  to  go  to  England  and  America,  as  in  the 
past  more  have  gone  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Ament  has  just  come  back  from  a  feast  where  he  met  the  literary 
chancellor  of  this  district,  the  principal  of  the  government  school  and  others. 
The  first  mentioned  is  a  man  of  bright  mind  and  keen  interest  in  educational 
matters,  shown  by  a  series  of  well-put  q^jiestions.  Hi^  own  training  was  of 
the  conventional  Confucian  type.  The  principal  ^f  the  school  says  that 
idols  are  no  longer  believed  in,  and  that  before  five  years  are  over  we  shall 
see  a  great  change  in  religious  observances.     Personally,  he  believes  in  God. 

An  apparently  retrograde  movement  is  that  altering  the  school  holiday 
frorn  Sunday  to  the  fifth,  tentli,  fifteenth,  etc.,  of  the  month.  This  change 
seems  to  be  made  with  the  intention  of  sifting  out  teachers  who  observe  the 
Sabbath.  I  know  of  one  who  has  resigned  on  this  account,  and  thus  given 
up  a  salary  of  $80 ;  whereas  he  cannot  expect  to  get  more  than  $20  or  $25 
Jn  connection  with  Y.  M.  C  A.  work,  and  less  in  any  of  the  missions.  One 
admires  his  spirit. 

SPAIN 

Miss  Morrison,  one  of  our  missionaries  wh«  is  teaching  in  the  International  Insti- 
^te  in  Madrid,  gives  us  this  pleasant  chat  about  the  opening  of  the  school  year : — 

I  know  you  have  heard  through  Miss  Webb  of  our  safe  arrival  in  Madrid, 
*fter  the  short,  short  summer  in  America,  and  of  our  immediate  plunge  into 
preparations  for  the  opening  of  the  new  school  year  which  was  almost  upon 
Js.  The  question  of  space  for  the  new  applicants  was,  as  always,  the  most 
Hstressing  part  of  it,  for  it  did  seem  too  bad  to  refuse  these  new  girls  who 
^ere  so  anxious  to  come.  Claudio  Coello,  our  third  house,  seemed  to  be 
•^eonly  place  capable  of  stretching,  so  we  immediately  set  about  measuring 
'^corners  and  beds  to  see  what  could  be  done,  before  the  applications  were 
answered.  Because  of  the  distance,  we  sent  as  few  girls  there  as  possible 
l*styear,  but  the  regular  walk,  morning  and  evening,  rain  or  shine,  agreed 
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with  them  wonderfully  well,  and  they  themselves  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  in  spi^H 
of  some  very  palpable  disadvantages.  So  this  year  we  decided  to  fill  up  tl—rz 
house  just  as  full  as  it  could  possibly  be,  and  limit  the  number  of  girls  on  li 
by  tlie  floor  space  we  could  find  for  beds  and  the  most  necessary  furnitur  ^ 

Indeed,  in  our  struggle  for  rooLr»ij 
we  wished  we  might  introduce  tXie 
sleeping-car    system    and    put  tlie 
girls  up  on  shelves  at  night.     But 
we  finally   most   triumphantly    re- 
ported   accommodations   for   nine- 
teen   instead  of  the   thirteen  girls 
who    formed    the    Claudio    Coello 
family  last  year.     They  are  packed 
in  like  so  many  little  sardines,  but 
are  a  very  happy  group,  notwith- 
standing, and,  I  hope,  will  live  up 
to   the   reputation   established  last 
year  of  being  the  healthiest  set  in 
the  school. 

So  the  girls  came,  eleven  new 
ones  among  them,  and  all  eager  for 
work,  though  there  were  some  tear- 
ful faces  those  first  few  days.  Some 
of  them  had  never  seen  city  lif*^ 
before,  and  certainly  none  had  ever 
come  into  such  close  contact  with 
foreigners,  so  there  have  been  many 
surprises.  Street  cars  were  a  novelty 
to  most,  and  their  first  ride  an  experience  not  to  be  forgotten.  One  of  our 
little  rascals  informed  a  wondering  newcomer  that  the  motor  power  for  the 
cars  was  furnished  by  an  ox  inside  which  dragged  it  along. 

But  they  are  becoming  accustomed  to  the  new  experiences  and  our  strange 

I  ways,  and  I  think  we  shall  have  some  good  students  among  them.   Several 

^present  communities  that  we  have  not  before  reached,  and  others,  though 

tomm^  from  among  friends,  are  of  families  who  have  never  before  been  in- 

ested  in   our  work*     Three  are  from  Madrid  itself,  and  are  of  the  class 

pre  we  are  most  anxious  to  help — the  thinking  people  among  the  better 

Ba#     These  last  thrcu  are  all  Catholics,  but  are  willing  to  attend  the 

Ubte  cbss  and  the  chapel  exercises,  as  well  as  our  little  Wednesday 

m  meetings. 


GIRLS   OF   INTERNATIONAL   INSTITUTE, 
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The  day  pupils  number  six  at  present,  but  three  of  these  are  to  come  in  as 
arders  just  as  soon  as  we  can  give  them  space.  We  hope  this  list  will 
)w  during  the  year,  as  it  is  a  help  financially,  though  we  cannot  expect 
jrto  have  the  same  hold  on  the  outside  girls  that  we  have  on  those  who 
le  part  in  the  home  life. 
The  kindergarten  opened  its  doors  two  weeks  ago— temporary  doors, — 

it  is  not  yet  in  the  new  quarters,  but  we  can  be  hospitable,  and  the 
bies  are  responding  well  to  the  invitation.  Miss  Cooper  is  a  perfect 
>nder  with  them,  and  seems  to  put  at  their  ease  even  the  shyest  of  shy 
tie  folks.     One  mother  reports  that  her  threat  of  not  being  allowed  to  go 

kindergarten  subdues  immediately  her  rebellious  small  son,  no  matter 
)w  serious  the  trouble. 

Our  Sunday  school,  too,  began  its  year's  work  two  weeks  ago,  and  the 
liristian  Endeavor  Societies,  both  senior  and  junior,  the  week  before.  We 
ive  specially  inspiring  topics  this  year  and  have  just  had  an  unusually  in- 
resting  meeting  in  our  *'  Reunion  de  Companerismo,"  when  messages 
ere  read  from  the  different  societies  from  all  over  Spain.  As  a  large  pro- 
)rtion  of  these  have  been  founded  by  girls  from  our  own  school,  we  have  a 
irticular  and  personal  interest  in  them,  and  then,  too,  many  are  the  home 
•cleties  of  girls  who  are  here  now. 

INDIA 
Miss  Sarah  P.  Judson  gives  us  a  pretty  story  of  Miss  Hartt's  wedding : — 
The  new  church  in  Ahmednagar  was  hastily  cleared  of  workmen,  and 
aned  the  day  before,  and  albeit  it  had  neither  windows  nor  doors,  no  one 
ked  at  them  to  find  out  whether  they  were  there  or  not.  The  Ahmed- 
jar  missionaries  took  hold  at  a  lively  rate,  bringing  potted  plants  from  all 
bungalows,  and  massing  them  either  side  of  the  platform  on  which  the 
dding  party  was  to  stand.  Potted  plants,  crotons,  palms,  and  ferns 
med  an  aisle  down  the  center  of  the  church.  Seats  from  the  boys*  school 
I  from  the  girls*  school  also  were  brought  in,  and  also  from  the  old 
nxh.  The  church  was  packed  for  the  wedding.  The  ^ve  hundred  girls 
m  the  sch'ool  were  upstairs  in  the  two  large  galleries.  The  sweet-toned 
v  organ  made  music  for  the  occasion  under  Mrs.  Wagentreiber*s  skillful 
»ers.  A  chorus  from  the  boys'  school,  trained  by  Mrs.  Smith,  and  con- 
cted  on  the  momentous  occasion  by  Mr.  Churchill,  sang  a  wedding  hymn 
the  bridal  party  went  up  the  aisle. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  wedding,  and  the  bride  looked  as  lovely  as  all  brides 
ould  on  their  wedding  day. 
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Helps  for  Leaders 


WORK   FOR  BOYS 

BY   MATILDA   P.  GOULDING 

( Second  Paper) 

What  methods  shall  we  pursue  in  our  "fishing  for  boys"?  We  must  be 
sure  that  they  are  thoroughly  interested  in  the  band,  or  they  will  not  attend, 
or  give  the  matter  another  thought.  A  few  tried  ways  are  here  suggested, 
though  e«ch  leader  will  have  to  work  out  her  own  plans,  according  to  her 
material  and  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  band  be  well  organized.     Have  many  officers; 
never  mind  if  each  one  in  a  small  club  has  an  office ;  he  will  feel  mud^ 
added  dignity  and  responsibility,  and  be  more  likely  to  help  make  it  a  suc- 
cess.    The  beautiful  scheme  of  organization  used  by  the  Knights  of  K»i^o 
Arthur  might  well  be  taken  in  part  or  entire  as  the  framework  for  our  baf^^* 

The  meetings  should  be  held  regularly  at  some  time  most  convenient     ^° 
the  members.     Let  each  boy  preside  in  his  turn  ;  he  likes  to  feel  that  h^     '^ 
running  things,  and  there  will  be  little  danger  but  that  he  will  keep   ^^** 
fellows  in  order,  perhaps  better  than  the  leader  could.     Begin  on  the  hc:^^^ 
set,  vvliether  they  have  all  come  or  not.     Be  brief;  a  dragged-out  meetS-  ^S 
is  a  ruined  meeting,  and  will  spoil  the  best  laid  plans.     Plan  to  have  t^^-^ 
boy  take  some  part  each  time,  if  possible ;  a  dififerent  part  in  each  mc:etir: — ^S' 
l>oth  to  keep  up  his  attention  and  to  see  for  what  he  is  best  fitted.     G  '^^^ 
the  sessions  as  free  and  informal  an  atmosphere  as  is  compatible  with  yc^^^^^ 
rules  ol  order  ;  stiffness  does  not  appeal  to  boys. 

A  small  club  is  more  easily  handled  than  a  large  one,  and  usually  sho^-^  ^'^ 
better  results.      Let  it  be  a  coveted  honor  to  belong ;  a  waiting  list  does  "^ 

harm,  or  some  system  of  probation  like  that  used  by  the  Knights  of  K^^^S 
Arthur.     In  all  matters  the  leader  is  the  unseen  influence,  the  p)ovver  beh^Kia 
the  throne ;  let  the  boys  think  they  are  managing  everything  themselv-^^*' 
let  them  actually  manage,  unless  there  is  some  danger  of  poor  judgment:^    ^^ 
errors. 
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The  keynote  of  this  club  work  is  variety.  Vary  the  order  of  the  raeet- 
rs,  vary  the  methods  of  attack,  vary  the  subjects.  While  it  is  usually 
ter  to  study  one  subject  for  a  whole  season  for  the  sake  of  unity,  vary  the 
n  and  product  of  each  meeting  so  that  there  shall  be  a  continual  surprise, 
1  no  member  will  wish  to  be  absent  from  a  single  session.  Plan  for  the 
lole  year  ahead,  carefully  dividing  the  subject  into  as  many  parts  as  you 
ire  meetings,  remembering  that  a  few  facts  thoroughly  grasped  each  time 
i  better  than  many  confusedly  learned.  Aim  to  teach  in  a  pleasant  and 
ractive  way.  Study  some  one  foreign  field,  or  a  group  of  heroic  lives, 
t  the  boys  make  their  own  maps  of  paper,  or  relief  maps  of  putty ;  let 
;m  find  pictures  of  foreign  lands  and  dress;  let  them  borrow  curios.  If 
;re  be  any  assigned  work  to  be  prepared,  give,  it  out  well  in  advance, 
iking  perfectly  clear  just  what  is  wished,  and  then  expect  to  have  it 
iren  at  the  time  set.  Trips  can  be  taken  in  fancy  to  the  various  fascinating 
untries,  mission  schools  may  be  visited,  imaginary  letters  may  be  written 
the  club  from  some  missionary,  or  the  missionary  may  appear  in  the  per-" 
n  of  one  of  the  members  and  relate  his  experiences.  If  the  boys  are  old 
ough,  debates  are  a  great  help,  as  they  require  that  information  be  ob- 
ned  and  digested.  Inculcate  the  reading  of  missionary  literature ;  there 
i  many  interesting  books  which  one  member  might  read  aloud  while  the 
lers  cut  out  pictures  and  mount  them  to  be  sent  away  in  a  Christmas  box. 
le  practical  side  of  boy  nature  must  be  taken  into  account ;  he  loves  to  do 
ngs  with  his  hands,  and  to  see  results. 

How  shall  the  money  be  raised  ?  Some  leaders  prefer  a  sjnall  due  paid 
each  meeting;  some  depend  upon  freewill  offerings  and  mite  boxes, 
lichever  way  seems  best,  be  sure  the  money  belongs  to  the  boy  who 
es  it.  Skillful  hands  may  do  basketry,  leather  work,  or  burnt  work  for 
J ;  persistent  ones  may  raise  vegetables  or  flowers  ;  lively  feet  may  solicit 
scriptions  to  denominational  magazines ;  the  younger  ones  may  do 
mds.  A  hundred  ways  by  which  pennies  may  be  earned  will  suggest 
nselves  to  the  ingenious  leader.  Teach  large  giving ;  let  us  put  money 
ters  on  a  high  plane,  showing  that  giving  is  a  spiritual  act. 
[or  must  the  social  element  be  forgotten.  Many  bands  close  each  meet- 
,  whether  of  work  or  business  or  program,  with  a  few  minutes  socia- 
ty.  There  may  be  games  like  Authors  made  from  missionary  facts  and 
>ple,  or  other  bright  missionary  games  may  be  used.  It  is  well  not  to 
^e  refreshments  each  time,  so  that  when  they  do  come  it  may  be  in  the 
ure  of  a  surprise.  Sometimes  a  regular  social  may  be  held,  at  some 
le  other  than  the  scheduled  meetings  of  the  club,  and  sisters  invited  to 
ire  the  fe8tivitiQ9, 
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Deepest  of  all  is  the  devotional  side  of  the  meeting,  which  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  Begin  with  prayer,  first  by  the  leader,  then  by  the  boys  who 
may  read  printed  prayers,  and  in  this  way  be  trained  so  that  they  will  soon 
be  willing  to  voice  some  brief  petition.  Study  the  Bible,  making  it  personal 
at  each  meeting.  The  ideal  to  be  sought  in  all  this  work  is  not  only  growth 
in  the  knowledge  of  missions,  but  real  growth  in  grace,  so  that  we  may  see 
our  lads  growing  up  to  be  unselfish  Christian  gentlemen. 


Prayer  for  Missionaries 

BY    MISS    MYRA    A.  PROCTOR 
Long   a    Missionary   in   Aintab 

John  R.  Mott  says  that  in  his  tour  around  the  world  he  met  about  two 
thousand  missionaries,  and  the  request  he  most  frequently  heard  from  them 
was,  "  Pray  for  us  ;  tell  the  churches  to  pray  for  us."  I  assure  you  this  was 
no  mere  form,  but  a  true  heart  cry.  What  great  needs  cause  this  constant 
refrain,  "Brethren,  pray  for  us'*? 

In  the  first  place  we  must  rememVjer  that  missionaries  are  men  of  U^^ 
passions  with  others.     With  few  exceptions  they  are  sincere,  consecrated 
men  and  women,  earnestly  striving  to  do  the  will  of  God,  but  with  huii"*^^ 
limitations  which  no  others  realize  so  well  as  they  do  themselves.     Mart>  * 
one  outboard  ship  bound  for  his  distant  field  has  exclaimed,   *'Oh,    i^^ 
could  only  drop  all  the  evil  out  of  my  nature  into  this  great  and  boundl^^^ 
sea  !"     Remembering  how  hard  we  find  it  in  our  own  experience  to  k^^^ 
the  spirit  of  the  Master  amid  life's  perplexities,  we  cannot  wonder  that     *^^^ 
missionary,  amid  scenes  more  varied  and  more  perplexing,  often  cries  a^^^ 
*'  Brethren,  pray  for  us ! " 

Again,  Christian  work  is  a  partnership,  and  partnership  involves  m  ^^ 
or  less  of  friction.  The  worker  can  do  nothing  at  all  until  he  gets  into  sy^^ 
pathy  with  those  for  whom  he  is  working.  Those  who  go  to  other  la  -^^^ 
are  sent  forth  with  honor  as  teachers ;  but  when  they  reach  their  destinat^  ^^' 
they  find  themselves  despised  foreigners,  ignorant  of  the  language  of  ^^^ 
people,  and  obliged  to  begin  as  learners  with  the  very  alphabet.  When  ^^ 
length  they  begin  to  give  their  message  in  the  language  of  the  people  tVi^y 
must  be  wary,  lest  by  some  ridiculous  blunder  they  destroy  its  effect,  and 
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ssen  their  own  influence  for  all  future  time.  Anxious  to  convince  a  Jap- 
lese  lady  of  high  rank  of  her  need v of  a  Saviour,  a  missionary  said  to  her, 
Do  you  not  feel  that  you  are  a  sinner?"  At  least,  that  was  what  he  in- 
nded  to  say,  but  the  Japanese  language  has  no  word  for  sin  as  distinct 
Dm  crime.  The  expression  needs  always  to  be  carefully  explained.  In 
is  case  the  lady  laughed,  and  replied  in  astonishment,  ^^  I  a  criminal ! " 
s  politeness  stands  first  in  the  list  of  virtues  with  the  Japanese,  no  doubt 
le  regarded  this  missionary  as  a  boor,  unfit  for  civilized  society. 
When  the  strange  language  has  been  well  mastered  the  missionary  soon 
ams  that  the  terms  which  are  equivalent  to  God,  sin,  holiness,  self-denial, 
:c.,  mean  something  entirely  different  to  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Buddhist 
om  what  they  do  to  a  Christian.  Says  one  :  '*  We  speak  of  God,  and  the 
apanese  mind  is  filled  with  idols.  We  mention  sin,  and  he  thinks  of  eating 
esh,  or  the  killing  of  insects.  The  word'  holiness  reminds  him  of  crowds 
f  pilgrims  flocking  to  some  famous  anchorite,  sitting  lost  in  abstraction  till 
is  legs  rot  off.  He  has  much  error  to  unlearn  before  he  can  take  in  the 
ruth." 

The  home  missionary  is  spared  the  trouble  of  a  strange  language  and 
eligion,  but  he  contends  with  the  ever  present  saloon,  with  intense  love  of 
ain,  with  poverty  and  shiftlessness,  and  often  with  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
g;ainst  the  restraints  of  religion  and  of  conventional  life. 

In  both  cases  the  root  difficulty  is  the  same — the  desire  of  the  human  heart 
•  please  itself,  its  unwillingness  to  submit  to  God.  What  wonder  that  the 
>nstant  plea  of  the  Christian  worker  is,  **  Pray  for  us,  and  for  those  for 
hom  we  work.*' 

The  Christian  worker  is  also  in  partnership  with  his  fellow  laborers,  men 
5t  as  earnest  as  himself  to  spread  the  Master's  kingdom,  but  who  may 
Id  very  different  views  from  him  as  to  the  best  methods  of. spreading  it. 
iis  tends  to  make  friction,  to  stir  up  jealousy  and  bitter  feelings.  But  "the 
•vant  of  God  must  not  strive."  Christ  says,  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
It  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye  have  love  one  toward  another,"  and  sincere 
>rkers  know  that  only  by  union  at  the  throne  of  grace  can  they  gain  that 
It  oneness  for  which  the  Master  prayed. 

The  Christian  worker  is  likewise  in  partnership  with  the  churches  that 
id  him  out.  He  owes  to  them  faithful  service  and  unvarnished  reports, 
ley  owe  to  him  such  financial  and  moral  support  as  shall  enable  him  to 
'  the  best  work,  and  never  lose  a  God-given  opportunity  to  extend  the 
ngdom  of  Christ.  Instead  of  asking  for  frequent  special  letters  it  might 
i  well  to  follow  the  example  of  an  aged  Christian,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
raying  through  the  Missionary  Herald  every  month. 
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The  original  idea  of  the  ^^  missionary  concert"  was  that  it  should  be  a 
concert  of  prayer.  That  prayer  might  be  intelligent  and  definite,  reports 
from  the  mission  fields  were  given.  Are  we  not  in  danger  of  making  too 
much  of  the  reports,  and  of  feeling  that  the  meeting  is  dull  unless  we  listen 
to  sQme  brilliant  story?  Pray  that  wisdom  from  above  may  be* given  to 
those  who  speak  in  public  or  who  write  for  the  press  on  missionary  work. 

Thank  God  we  are  not  left  to  pray  in  the  dark.  We  may  couple  our 
prayers  to  his  promises,  and  feel  sure  of  their  fulfillment.  Could  anything 
be  more  definite  on  his  part  than  "  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive  ;**  **  If  ye  shall 
ask  anything  in  my  name  I  will  do  it ;"  "If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Heavenly 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him"? 

O  fellow  Christians,  let  us  live  up  to  our  high  privilege  in  this  respect. 
Even  if  not  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  and  if  our  gifls  must  necessarily  be 
small,  let  us  be  rich  in  faith,  and  generous  with  our  prayers. 

**  We  are  coming  to  a  King, 
Large  petitions  let  us  bring." 


Our  Daily  Prayer  in  March 

The  girls*  boarding  school  at  Mardin  numbered  forty-five  pupils  during 
its  last  year,  and  special  sickness  interfered  somewhat  with  its  work.  Mrs. 
Andrus,  who  has  seen  a  generation  grow  up  under  her  care,  has  found  it  a 
great  pleasure  to  take  up  Bible  study  with  some  of  her  former  pupils  whom 
she  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Thorn,  wife  of  the  physician  whose 
cliaracter  and  skill  win  for  him  warm  affection  even  from  Mohammedans, 
has  done  much  for  the  orphans  gatliered  at  Mardin.  Miss  Graf  and  Miss 
Fenerlga  are  teachers  in  the  school,  the  latter  taking  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility formerly  carried  by  Mrs.  Andrus.  The  station  at  Mardin  rejoices  in 
the  return  of  Mrs.  Dewey  to  the  field  where  she  had  long  worked  with  her 
husband.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  daughter.  Miss  Diantha  Dewey,  and 
they  hope  to  do  much  together  for  the  women  in  the  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Emrich  also  joined  the  station  in  1905. 

Nine  Bible  women  labor  under  the  oversight  of  Miss  Bamum  and  Miss 
Bush,  and  their  important  work  is  welcomed  by  many  who  long  to  find  the 
truth. 

The  Mt.  Holyoke  School  had  37  boarding  pupils  last  year — 15  from 
Protestant  liomes  and  the  others  Gregorian,  and  as  many  more  day  students. 
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Miss  Charlotte  Elj  carries  on  the  school,  and  with  her  sister  gives  much 
ime  to  touring,  a  m«st  arduous  task  in  this  wild  country  where  the  climate 
soften  severe.  Letters  on  pages  162  and  455  in  the  Life  and  Light  for 
905  tell  something  of  their  experiences.  Mrs.  Cole  finds  continual  service 
n  working  for  the  humble  women  about  her  home. 

Mrs.  Underwood  is  the  wife  of  the  physician  who  is  building  up  a  large 
)ractice  and  a  strong  influence  at  Erzroom. 

The  girls'  boarding  school  at  Van  numbered  last  year  233  pupils,.  36  of 
whom  were  boarders.  Mrs.  Raynolds,  who  has  brought  up  and  married 
hundreds  of  orphaned  girls,  is  now  taking  her  furlough.  May  her  strength 
be  renewed.  Mrs.  Ussher's  direct  work  is  chiefly  with  her  own  little  ones, 
but  the  influence  of  her  home  blesses  many.  Miss  McLaren  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  school ;  and  Miss  Norton,  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten,  is 
enthusiastic  and  successful. 

Dr.  Staplcton,  a  beloved  physician,  carries  the  love  of  the  Master  to  the 
souls  of  those  whose  bodies  she  heals.  Miss  Bushnell  has  been  in  America 
on  her  furlough  since  last  June,  and  Miss  Lord,  in  charge  of  the  large 
scliool,  has  carried  a  heavy  load. 

All  officers  of  the  Board,  its  Branches  and  its  auxiliaries,  need  special 
grace  to  see  their  opportunities  and  to  meet  them  wisely.     Pray  for  them. 

The  mission  in  Austria  is  one  of  the  smaller  missions  of  the  American 
Board,  havirfg  only  four  missionaries.  Yet  the  work  is  very  appealing  and 
>^ost  rewarding,  many  openings  waiting  for  workers,  and  many  souls 
'hungry  for  the  Bread  of  Life.  Mrs.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Porter,  both  devoted 
Wes  and  mothers  as  well  as  missionaries,  find  abundant  work  among  the 
"vomen,  and  in  guiding  the  Bible  women.  These  devoted  faithful  workers 
leed  our  sympathy  and  prayer.  Tlie  girls'  boarding  school  at  Krabschitz  is 
he  Mt.  Holyoke  of  Austria,  and  the  only  boarding  school  in  the  land  for 
Bohemian  Protestant  girls.  It  has  now  only  about  forty  pupils,  and  could 
io  much  more  if  it  had  more  means.  *'  It  has  already  furnished  many 
cachers  and  deaconesses  and  a  missionary  to  our  work,  and  our  pastors  and 
^angelists  have  found  in  its  graduates  helpmeets  in  their  arduous  work  ; 
vhile  as  wives,  mothers  and  Sunday  school  teachers  many  will  rise  up  to 
^less  the  school  for  its  training.  In  such  a  community,  as  in  many  where 
he  Romish  Church  has  full  sway,  the  honor  of  women  is  held  too  lightly, 
'nd  a  rescue  home  for  the  fallen  ifinds  much  to  do." 

The  International  Institute  in  Madrid  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon 
Julick,  and  last  year  it  numbered  fifly-four  boarding  pupils,  with  some 
others  as  day  students.  A  letter  from  Miss  Morrison  on  page  119  of  this 
lumber  tells  something  of  the  opening  of  this  school  year.  Miss  Webb  is 
principal  of  the  school,  and  Miss  Page,  Miss  Bushee,  Miss  Morrison  and 
Miss  Winger  are  her  faithful  fellow  workers.  Miss  Isabel  Cooper  has  just 
organized  a  kindergarten  department,  and  we  hope  this  may  give  the  school 
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influence  among  wealthy  families.  ,  The  American  Board  maintains  14  da 
schools  in  Spain,  with  1,554  pupils  enrolled;  and  though  the  Romis 
Church  is  strong  in  power  and  bitter  in  its  opposition,  the  evangelical  trutl 
is  gaining  sure  foothold  in  many  hungry  hearts. 


In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Elliza  H.  Walker 

A  THRILL  of  regret  and  of  tender  remembrance  will 
pass  around  our  mission  world  at  the  tidings  of  Mrs. 
Walker's  departure  to  her  heavenly  rest.  To  how  many 
of  the  missionary  families  of  two  generations  she  has 
been  a  faithful  helper,  and  an  unspeakable  comfort  in 
time  of  need,  is  too  well  known  for  re-statement  here. 
Tlie  missionary  home  in  Auburndale,  which  bears  her 
name,  was  the  creation  of  her  heart  and  hands,  and 
there  for  many  years  she  herself  received  the  children 
MRS   WALKER        ^^"^  home  from  foreign  lands  for  their  education  and 

thus  deprived  of  their  parents'  care. 
Born  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Sewall  Harding,  she 
passed  her  growing  years  at  East  Medway,  now  Millis,  Mass.,  and  she 
studied  at  Wheaton,  Bradford,  and  at  Mt.  Holyoke.  On  the  13th  of 
October,  1852,  she  married  her  early  friend  and  neighbor.  Rev.  Augustus 
Walker,  and  they  sailed  for  Turkey,  Jan.  7,  1853. 

For  thirteen  years  their  home  and  work  were  in  the  city  of  Diarbekir 
until,  in  1866,  Mr.  Walker  was  suddenly  called  to  his  reward.  The  people 
of  his  charge  bitterly  mourned  his  death,  and  one  wrote  to  America  that 
'*  no  pen  could  make  known  the  anguish  of  their  hearts." 

To  this  day  the  memory  of  both  is  cherished,  and  their  instructions  are 
quoted  in  Diarbekir,  where  they  had  done  a  noble  work  and  were  dearly 
loved.  How  fully  Mrs.  Walker  had  entered  into  the  life  of  the  people  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  Turkish  gentleman,  who  visited  Auburndale  in 
recent  years,  said  that  she  still  spoke  "fine  Turkish." 

Returning  to  this  country  with  her  children,  Mrs.  Walker  made  her  home 
near  her  father's  house,  in  Auburndale,  and  there  in  1868  she  began  her 
long  ministry  of  love  to  missionary  parents  and  their  children.  A  case  of 
great  trial  having  been  presented  to  the  American  Board  at  its  annual 
meeting,  Mrs.  Walker  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Ely  were  appointed  by  that  body 
"to  care  for  the  interests  of  missionary  children."  This  was  not  expected 
to  involve  anything  more  than  "the  finding  of  places  for  kind  reception." 

The  anxious  search  of  a  missionary  mother  for  a  home  for  her  little 
daughter  moved  Mrs.  Walker  to  take  the  first  child  into  her  own  family 
One  by  one  others  appealed  to  her  motherly  heart,  and  the  numbers  grev 
until  the  place  became  too  strait  for  tliem.  Her  parents  having  passed  away 
the  family  was  removed,  in  1879,  into  their  larger  house.  As  it  kept  01 
growing  additions  were  made  to  the  building  until  "  The  Walker  Missionar 
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iome'*  could  comfortably  accommodate  thirty  residents.  Its  capacity  has 
^(ten  been  taxed  to  the  utmost.  As  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained  the  num* 
ber  of  misuonaries  who  have  here  found  a  w^elcome  rest  is  two  hundred 
ind  eight,  and  <^  missionary  children  two  hundred  and  eight}*-one. 

Her  last  days  of  illness  were  not  days  of  distress,  and  she  was  comforted 
by  the  tender  ministries  of  all  her  children.  **  What  beautiful  care  I  have  !** 
she  said.  Her  nightly  prayer  while  her  strength  lasted  had  been  one  of  the 
dear  old  hymns:  "  fesus  Lover  of  My  Soul,**  **  Rock  of  Ages,**  or  *^My 
Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee."  And  at  last  the  prayers  were  all  answereii,  and 
on  the  night  of  January  fifteenth  she  slept  her  life  peacefully  away. 


Suggestions  for  Auxiliaiy  Meetings 

TOPIC   FOR   APRIL 

THE  CONGO    STATE    AND    CENTRAL    AFRICA.   CHAPTER   V.    OF 
CHRISTUS  LIBERATOR 

Wi  must  have  a  map  to  show  us  the  size  and  location  of  the  Free  State,  and  the  art!- 

^  on  page  X07  gives  facts  to  make  it  more  real.    The  article  by  Mrs.  Curric,  with 

<&Qitnitlons  from  her  photographs,  shows  us  something  of  the  people  of  that  great 

^on.    The  standard  books,  which  all  will  need  to  grasp  the  subject  adequately,  are 

^lej'i  Horar  I  Found  Livingstone  t  In  Darkest  Africa^  Through  the  Darh  Continent^ 

^  Dr.  James  Stewart*s  inspiring  volume,  Dawn  in  the  Dark  Continent,    The  story 

^the  success  of  the  work  in  Livingstonia  and  at  Blantyre  stirs  onc*s  heart  with  hope 

*fld  longing  to  share.     Impersonation  would  aid  in  this  meeting ;  let  one  represent 

SUnlevand  tell  of  his  journeys,  another  Livingstone,  another  may  represent  a  native 

voman.    Send  to  the  Congo  Reform  Association,  Box  3,707,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  liter- 

ttme  telling  of  the  present  horrible  slavery  there.    Let  all  join  in  this  prayer  written 

fi)r  us  by  Mrs.  Capron  : — 

"O  Thou  who  didst  give  Thy  life  for  the  world.  Thou  dost  treasure  the  memorials 
if  those  Thy  servantf  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  Africa.  Thy  Church  alno 
rtasures  them.  Thy  Holy  Spirit  inspired  faith  and  love  in  darkest  days,  and  will 
indle  zeal  in  service  to  the  end. 
"  We  praise  Thee  that,  in  the  midst  of  cruelty  and  bitter  human  woe,  there  are 
anifestations  of  Thy  grace  and  power.  We  rejoice  that  in  the  midst  of  a  great  pop- 
ation  there  shines  the  light  of  mission  stations.  We  bless  Thee  for  the  lives  given 
overcoming  faith  that  have  sent  their  influence  far  and  near. 

••We  pray  that  men  and  women  of  sanctified  spirit  may  followin  their  footsteps  and 
oanding  spiritual  blessings  bring  forth  a  nation  of  true  worshipers  unto  Thee. 


Sidelights  from  Periodicals 

iAPAK.— **  Japan  Since  the  War  "  is  the  title  of  an  interestinjj  article  in 
f  W^rUts  Work  for  February,  which  gives  a  careful  analysis  of  present 
fiditions.  In  The  Independent  for  January  25  Count  Okuma  writes  on 
The  Position  of  Japan  in  the  Household  o^  Powers,"  giving  a  concise 
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review  of  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  country.  TTte  North  Amen 
can  Review  for  February  contains  an  article  on  **  The  Elder  Statesmen  < 
Japan  :  the  Power  Behind  the  Portsmouth  Treaty." 

China. — A  full  and  interesting  account  of  "  The  New  China  "  is  foun 
in  Scribner^s  for  February,  while  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith  writes  upon  tl 
same  subject  in  The  Congregationalist  for  February  3.  An  article  c 
China  as  the  *'  Sphinx  of  the  Twentieth  Century"  is  found  in  the  Chautax 

fuan  for  January,  and  is  given  in  brief  in   the  Review  of  Reviews  {\ 
'ebruary. 

Mexico.—"  The  Year  in  Mexico,"  in  The  Atlantic  for  February,  is  1 
illuminating  account  of  political  progress  and  religious  conditions. 

Africa. — Harper^s  prints  the  last  installment  of  "  The  Slave  Trade 
To-day,"  entitled  "The  Islands  of  Doom."  K.  E.  p. 


Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Receipts  from  December  18, 1905  to  January  18, 1906. 


Miss^Sabah  L0UI8B  DAT,  Treasurer. 


MAIMB. 


iVcMtom  Jfa<n«Brane/i.~Mrs.  J.  S.  Wheel- 
wright, Treaa.,  Bangor  House,  Bangor. 
Bangor,  Central  Co.,  15;  Calais,  Aux. 
(of  wh.  Th.  Off.,  80),  48.50;  Greenville, 
Aux.,  9;  Orland,  A  Friend,  60  cts.; 
Rockland,**  Golden  Sands,** 8.82, Toung 
People's  League,  6;  Thomaston,  Aux., 
16,  103  32 

Upper  Olottcester.^Mn.  G«orge  L.  P. 
CWeleth,  40 

Wettem  Maine  Braneh.—Mi9B  Annie  F. 
Bailey  ,Treas.,  52  Cliadwick  St.,Portland. 
Alfred,  Ladies*  Miss'y  Union,  6;  Au- 
burn, High  St.  Ch.,  Miss.  Band,  20; 
Bath,  Central  Ch.,  Aax.,  14.60,  Winter 
St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  88.87;  Farmlngton,  Des- 
ert Palm  .Soo..  33.50;  Hiram,  C.  R.,  76 
cts.,  **  LiUle  Margaret/'  1.76;  Portland, 
Annie  A.  Gould  Tent,  Dau.  or  Veterans, 
5,  Second  Parish  Ch.,  C.  B.  Soc.,  20.49, 
SUte  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  21;  Stowe,  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Day,  1,  Edna  and  Everett,  30  cts.; 
Waterford,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  2),  14.  Mite 
Gatherers,  20,  C.  R.,  4,  «*  Deceased 
Friends,"  8.26;  Westbrook,  Cong.  Ch., 
18.19;  Yarmouth,  First  Parish  Ch.,  C. 
£.  Soc.,  10.    Less  expenses,  8.17,  268  44 


Total, 


372  16 


KEW  HAMPSHmB. 

New  Hampehire  ^ranc/i.— Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Krickett,  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring  St., 
Concord.  Campton.  Aux.,  16  75;  Con- 
cord, Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  69.20,  First  Ch., 
'•Cheerful  Workers," 2.60,  Young  Wom- 
an's Miss.  Soc.,  10,  South  Ch.,  Mrs. 
Lund's  8.  8.  Class,  11.60  fDanbury,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Ford.  5:  Dover,  Knolly's  M.  C, 
35 ;  Hanover,  Ch.  of  Christ  in  Dartmouth 
College,25;  Jaffrey,  *'  Monadnock  Bees," 


6.  C.  E.  Soc,  8.45;  LltUeton  (of  wh.  Th. 
Off.,  47.41).  50;  Nashua,  Aux.,  90;  Plais- 
tow,  N,  E.  and  North  Haverhill,  Jfoss., 
•'King's  Messengers,"  6;  PorUmoath, 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Kimball,  25;  Swansey,  Aux., 
7.26;  Wilton,  Second  Cong.  Co.,  C.  E. 
Soc,  10;  Winchester,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Wbee- 
lock,  40  cts.    Less  expenses,  41 JSO.  249 

LEOAOY. 

ffanov0r.— Susan  A.  Brown,  leas  expenses, 
by  Thomas  Weston,  add'l,  237 

YBBMOVT. 

Vermont  .firancA.— Mrs.  C.  H.  Stevens, 
Treas ,  St.  Johnsbary!  Barton  Land- 
ing, Aux.,  6.65;  liellows  Falls,  C.  £. 
Soc,  6;  Berkshire,  East,  Aux.,  10;  Brat- 
tleboro,  West,Th.  Off.  (with  prev.oontri. 
to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Brown), 
24.50;  Burlington,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  46; 
Chelsea,  Aux.,  Th.  Off..  15,  C.  B.  Soc,  8; 
Chester,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  MM,  Mn.  G. 
H.  White,  2;  Cornwall,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
7;  Danville,  Aux.,  Th.  Off..  14.M;  Dor- 
set, Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const. 
L.  M's  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Carhart,  Miss 
Hattie  E.  Gilbert,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Snyder, 
Mrs.  John  Fisher),  60.66;  Essex  Junc- 
tion, Add'l  Th.  Off.,  1;  Fairlee,  Aux. 
(Th.  Off..  10.46),  18;  Hartford,  Aux. 
(prev.  contri.  to  const.' L.  M's  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  Mrs.  John  Barrows); 
Hinesburg.  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  1.16;  Hyde 
Park,  North,  Add'l  Th.  Off.,  1 ;  Jericho, 
22;  Ludlow,  Aux.,  Th.  Off  .  11.70,  Prim. 
Dept.  S.  8..  67  cts.;  Manchester,  Aux. 
(Th.  Off..  29).  88.28;  Newbnry,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off..  16;  Newport,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.  (with 
prev.  contri.  to  const.  T..  M's  Mrs.  Em- 
ma J.  Webb,  Mrs.  Florence  Parker 
Newland),  48.70;    Norwich,   Aux.,  Th. 
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Off.,  9.75,  S.  S.,  7;  Randolph,  C.  E.  Soc, 
8.38:  Rupert,  **  Siuishiue  Circle,"  2.50; 
Saxtoii'8  River,  ••  Merry  Rills/'  5,  C.  £. 
Soc.  10;  Shoreham,  Jr.  C.  £.  8oo..  3,  A 
Friend,  17;  SpringileltL  Jr.  C.  K  8oc., 
3JM>;  St.  Johnebary,  North  Ch.,  Auz., 
S2i2;  Swan  ton,  Anz.,  Tb.  Off.,  20;  West- 
minster West,  Anx.,  Th.  Off.,  add*l,  25 
cu.,  a  £.  Soc,  2.76;  Windsor,  8,  507  14 


KA8SAOHI78STT8. 


1  00 
100  00 


K  Christmas  Oift, 
Three  Friends,  j 

Andover  cmA  fFotmm  Branot^^mrB,  Mar- 
garet R.  Richardson,  Treas.,  Readinfp. 
Andover,  tieminary  Ch.,  Anx.,  144.40, 
»oath  Ch.,  Aux.,  16.20,  Home  Dept.  S. 
S..30;  Lawrence,  Trinity  Ch.,C.£.  Soc  , 
6;  Maiden,  Linden  Ch.,  Social  Circle,  2; 
Maplewood.  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  £.  Soc,  6.6(); 
Medford,  Mystic  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  40; 
Winchester,  First  Cone.  Ch.,  3,  246  10 

Barnstable  Co.  ^ravicA.— Miss  Amelia 
Snow,  Treas., East  Orleans.  Barnstable, 
West,  0.  £.  Soc,  1;  Dennis,  South,  Aux., 
I :  Orleans,  S.  8.  M.  S.,  10,  12  00 

Serkshire  Braneh.—  Mrs.  Charles  E.  West, 
Treas.,  123  South  St..  Pittsfield.  Lee, 
X.  Y.  Z  ,  6  00 

^/am<A>»^.— First  Cong.  Ch.,  7  60 

'£ssex  North  Branch.— Mn.  Wallace  L. 
Kunball,  Treas.,  Bradford.  Newbury- 
port,  Aux.,  80.  Belleville  Ch.,  Aux.,  120, 
"Bankers**  (50  of  wh.  to  const,  L.  M*s 
Miss  Bertha  Stover,  Miss  Bertha  Johan- 
Wii),  77.86.  •  277  86 

•'tMK  South  Braneh, —Wlaa  Nannie  L. 
Odell, Treas.,  23  Washington  St.,  Bever- 
ly. Assex,  Aux.  (prev.  contri.  to  const. 
C.  3M.  yin,  Aaron  H.  Story),  Lynn,  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  25  to  const.  L.  M. 
Hiss  Caroline  M.  Tribou),  40;  Saugus, 
Coo)?.  Ch.,  3.11.  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  5.29; 
.Swampscott.  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S., 9,  67  40 

^n^nklin  Co.  Branch.  —Miss  Lucy  A.Spar- 
hawk,  Treas.,  18  Congress  St.,Greenfleld. 
Greenfield,   Aux.,   20.67;   Shelburne,  S. 
3.,  10;  Sunderland,   Prim.  Dept.  S.  S., 
^<iaO,  35  77 

^^^mpmhire    Co.    JJranc*.— Miss  Harriet 
^.  Kneeland,  Treas..  8  Paradise  Road, 
» JN'orthampton.     Belchertown,  Anx.,  28  00 

'^*<<fcftaf6X  Branch.— Vl\M  Mary  £.  Good- 
^ow^  Treas.,  South  Sudbury.  Natick, 
Ooni?.  Cb.,  Aux.,  60;  South  Natick,  John 
^liot  Ch.,  Anne  Eliot  Miss*y  Soc,  10; 
"Wellesley,  Wellesley  College,  Y.  W.  C. 
^A..100.  160  00 

^^^^wbury.  -A  Friend,  2  00 

^'^t^ffolkand  Pilgrim  AraneA.— Miss  Abbie 
C  l»ad,  Treas.,  Weymouth.    Abington, 
ITirst  Cong.  Ch.,  Aux.  (Th.  Off..  17.50), 
36w90,  C.  B.  Soc,  10;   Braintree.  South. 
Aax  ,  10;     Brockton,   South.  Campello 
Aiix.,Tb.  Off.,  IftJW;  Halifax,  Aux.(Th. 
Off.,  6.85.  r^n.  Off..  2.80),  17;  Holbrook, 
Aux..  rh.  Off..  40;  Plymouth,  Ch.  of  Pil- 
grimage, C  R.  and  Prim.  S.  8.,  6 ;  Plymp- 
ton,  Anx.  (Th.  Off  .  16.50),  16,  C  E.  Soc, 
5:    Stoaghton,    Aux..   Th.   Off.,   13.72; 
Weymouth,  East.  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  30.60; 
Weymouth.    North,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc,  8.76;  Weymouth.  South.  Old  South 
Ch.,  Aux.,  20.60,  Union  Ch..  Aux.,  34.26; 
WoUaston,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  67),  60,  307  76 

P€ter$hctm,^A.  D.  H.,  lOO  oo 


SpringfUld.— South  Cong.  Ch.,  125  00 

apriiif^fleld  Branch.— Mn.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell, Ireas.,  1078  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field.  North  Wilbraham,  Grace  Union 
Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  60  cts. ;  South  Had- 
ley  Falls,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  A. 

E.  Parsons),  25;  Springfield,  Mrs.  Sarah 
L.  Woodin,  40  cts.,  Hope  Ch., "  Cheerful 
Givers,*'  6.  31  00 

Suffolk  Branch.— yi\%%  Mary  L.  Pelkey, 
Treas.,  SO  Mt.  Pleasant  St.,  North  Cam- 
bridge. Arlington,  Aux.,  120;  Auburn- 
dale,  Aux.,  125.60;  Boston,  A  Friend,  2, 
Old  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  688.75.  A  Friend, 
150,  Park  St.  Ch.,  Jr.  Aux.,  25,  Shawmut 
Ch..  Aux. (26  of  wh.  from  Mrs.  Sarali  W. 
Dewing  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Edwin  C. 
Newein,  92.36,  Union  Cb.,  A  Friend,  60; 
Brooldine,  Harvard  Ch.,  Aux.,  82.36; 
Cambridge.  First  Ch.,  Shepard  Guild, 
16,  Hope  Ch.,  Little  Children's  S.  S.,  2, 
Pilgrim  Ch.,  2.80.  S.  S..  13.62,  Prospect 
St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  38.49,  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Chel- 
sea,  First  Ch.,  "  Floral  Circle,**  6;  Dor- 
chester, A  Friend,  20,  Central  Ch.,  Aux., 
12,  Pilgrim  Ch  ,  C.  E.  Soc,  6,  Second 
Ch.,  Y.  L.  Soc.  66,  ••  Go  Forth **  Mission 
Band,  9.25;  East  Boston,  Maverick  Ch., 
10;  Hyde  Park.  Aux.,  164.ni,  Jr.  Aux., 
60;  Newton,  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux.,  260.  S.  S., 
60;  Newton  Centre,  First  Ch  ,  7.  Aux., 
340.87;  Newton  Highlands,  Aux.,  16  53; 
Rosllndalc  Aux.,  37;  Roxburv,  Eliot 
Ch.,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Backup,  in  mem- 
ory of  her  sister  Anne  M.  Backup,  100, 
Aux.,  14,  Immanuel  Ch..  Anx.,  45J22. 
Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  62.60;  Somer- 
ville,  Broadway  Ch.,  Aux.  (Th.  Off., 
26.66),  40;  Watertown,  Aux.,  95  JK); 
Wellesley  Kills,  Aux.,  14.  2.726  76 

fPorce«ter.— Miss  Lena  Sheldon,  26,  Cen- 
tral Cb.,  7.  32  00 

Worcwter  Co.  Branch.— VLtb,  Theodore 
Nye,  Treas.,  15  Berkshire  St..  Worcester. 
Dana,  C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Leominster.  Mrs. 
Sarah  L.  Lathrop  (26  of  wh.  to  const, 
herself  L.  M.),  100;  Petersham,  Ladies' 
Union,  40.55;  Warren,  Aux.,  17;  Win- 
chendon,  Aux.,  61.76,  C.  R.,  2.25,  223  65 

Total,       4,476  68 

LBOAOIBS. 

Aemarcis^on.— Martha  C.  Ryther,  by  Adin 

F.  Miller,  Admr.,  1,492  99 
Oreenileld,—l£\'\2A  F.  Osgood,  by  Charles 

M.  Whitcomb,  Extr.,  1,000  00 


Total,        2,482  99 

RHODB  ISLAND. 

A  Friend,  100  00 

Rhode  Island  Branch.- Mn  Clara  J. 
Barnefield,  Treas.,  99  Summit  St..  Paw- 
tucket.  Carolina.  Miss  Mary  l^  Tink- 
ham.  5;  Saylesvllle,  Mem.  Chapel,  C.  E. 
Soc.  10.,  S.  S.,  5;  Providence.  Elmwood 
Temple,  C.  R.,  4,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux., 
72.28.  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  106  28 

Totel,  206  28 

OOMNBOTIOUT. 

Bastem  Conn.  .Branch.— Miss  Anna  C. 
Learned,    Treas.,  256  Hempstead  St., 
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New  London.  Ck>lchett6r,  Aax.,  Th.Off., 
21:  Dftnielion,  Aux.,  22^;  Groton,  8. 
8,  4.71;  Lebanon,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  9.40, 
**  Oleftiiert,*'  Jr.  Aux.,  1.10;  Lyme,  Aux., 
18;  Moiitville,  C.  K.  8oc^  6:  New  Lou- 
don,  Pint  Cli^  Aux.,  22.78,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  add*l,  3.38;  Norwich, 
Broadway  Ch.,  Aux..  40,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.,  60.76;  Scotland,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
6.26;  Stontnfcton,  First  Ch.,  Aux  ,  22 ; 
Windham,  Aux.,  10;  Woodstock,  Aux., 
Th.  Off.,  40,  281  72 

Harlford  ITraneA.— Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.,  21  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Berlin,  Aux.,  8u;  Golden  Ridge 
M.  C,  24;  Hartford,  Asylum  Hill  Ch., 
hj  Mrs. George  Kellogg. 25,  Aux.,  163.70, 
First  Ch.,  M.  C,  13,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  36; 
New  Britain,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  186.64, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  61.20,  Jr.  C.  E  Soc., 
16.40;  Plainyille,  Aux.,  26;  Poquonock, 
S.  S.  Kindergarten,  1;  West  Hartford, 
'   Aux.,  11.62,  Friends,  29.68,  600  14 

New  Haven  Braneh.—MlM  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.,  314  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven. 
A  Friend,  60 ;  Canaan,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  14.31, 
Aux.,  14:  Centerbrook,  Aux.,  16;  Chesh- 
ire, Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  6;  Danbury,  First  Ch., 
Aax.,  64.18,  Prim.  S.  S.,  6 ;  East  Canaan, 
Aux.,  22:  Goshen,  Aux.,  60,  C.  R.,  14,  C. 

B.  Soc.,  26;  Ivonrton,  Aux.,  31.50;  Kent, 
First  Ch.,  8.  S.,  10;  Kent  Furnace,  Clo- 
ver Club,  1;  Killingsworth,  Aux,  12; 
Litchfield,  Dau.  of  the Cov., 82.60;  Madi- 
son, Aux.  (100  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M*s 
Mrs.Dwight  Coe.  Miss  Mary  L.  Scran- 
ton,  Miss  Elizabeth  Todd  Nash,  Miss 
Lizzie  Manger),  110.69;  Middlebury,  C. 
E.  Soc.,  26;  Mlddletown,  First  Ch.,  Aux. 
(Mrs.  James  H.  Huoce  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Edward  Goodrich,  26,  Mrs  M.  G. 
Burr  to  const,  herself  L.  M.,  26),  60.77, 
Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  2;  Naugatack,  Aux.,  11; 
New  Haven,  Davenport  Ch.,  Aux.,  60; 
North  Haven,  C.  E.  Soc.,  10;  North 
Woodbury,  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Portland,  C. 
E.  Soc.,  6;  Prospect,  Aux.,  17;  Redding, 
Aux.,  2.60;  Salisbury,  Aux.,  6;  South 
Britain,  Aux.,  16;  Stamford,  Aux.,  23; 
Washington,  Aux.,  1 ;  Waterbury.  Sec- 
ond Ch.,  Aux.,  in  memory  of  virs.  Israel 
Holmes.  66,  C.  R.,  14.50;  Westbrook, 
Aux.  (26  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Charien  L.  Clark),  26;  Westport,  Aux., 
10;  Whitneyville,  Aux.  (in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Eunice  Dickerman.  8),  20;  Wilton, 

C.  B.  Soc.,  6;  Winsted,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
26.55,  921  50 

Totel,       1,803  36 


£{/m«.~ Harriet  H.  MaUon,  by  Charles  A. 
Terry,  Extr.,  add*l,  1,000  00 

MEW  YORK. 

Broofayn.^M  iss  J .  Roberts,  20  00 

Kotonah.^  Mrs.  Helena  L.  Todd,  4  40 

New  rorA.~American  Christian  Hospital 

at  Cesarea,  343  20 

New  York  State  BrancK^Mn.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  646  St.  Mark's  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  Berkshire,  Aux.  (25  of  wh. 
to  eonst.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Waldo), 
49;  Blooming  Orore,  Kyle  Mlss'y  Soc., 
.  JV/  Jk9ok^,  IswiB  Ave  Ch.,  Aux.,  13,' 


Evangel  Circle,  20,  Ernest  Wo 
11.68, ^chmond  Hill  Ch.,  C.  E.  S< 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  150,  Tompkins 
Ch.,  Aux.,  880;  Buffalo,  First  Ch., 
165,  First  Circle  King's  Guild,  6, 
croft  Aux.,  63,  Niagara  Squan 
Aux.,  40:  Cambria,  C.  E.  Soc., 
Candor,  Aux.,  26:  Columbus,  Aux 
Coming,  Aux.,  10;  Deansboro,  D; 
Cov.,  6;  Elmira,  Park  Ch.,  Aux 
Hamilton,  Aux.,  80;  Norwich, 
20.76;  New  York,  Broadway  Taber 
Deacons  J.  W.  Washburn,  E.  W. 
and  others,  200,  **  Light  Bearers," 
(to  const.  L.  M.  Lillian  Lenox  Heb 
25;  Flushing,  Aux.,  10;  Manhattai 
Aux.,  20.70,  Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Au: 
Patchogue,  Aux.,  21 ;  Riverhead, 
Ch.,  Aux.,  6,S.  8.,  16.49;  Rocky  1 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Hallock,  16;  Smyrna, 
7.62j8pencerport,  Anx.,  31 ;  Troy, 
6;  Widton,  Aux.,  86,  M.  H.,  6; 
Winfleld.  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  M 
H.  Wheeler),  25.    Less  expenses,  1 

Total 

PHILADELPBIA  BRANCH 

Philadelphia  ArancA.— Miss  Emma 
veil,  Treas.,  312  Van  Honten  St.,  I 
son,  N.  J .  Washington,  D.  C,  Firs 
Aux., 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PoUevUle.—yiiM  Frances  M.  Quick, 

NORTH   OAROIilNA. 

SotUhem  Pines.— Miss  Harriet  A. 
rows,  10,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Foster,  5, 


Lakemont.—'SlTS.  V.  P.  Simmons, 
Tampa.—Aux., 

Total, 

MICHIGAN. 

^uc/ianan.— Mrs.  J.  A.  Pratt, 

KANSAS. 

C/iontite.— Mrs.  J.  B.  Hale, 

CANADA. 

Congregational  Woman's  Board  of 
sions, 

Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 

Tots] 
Permanent  Fwtd. 

MA8SACHUHETT8. 

/?08/on.— Legacy  of  Miss  Mary  R.  Bi 
by  A.  J.  Paterson,  Extr., 

Total  tbom  Oct.  i8,  1906,  to  Jak 


Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


Tota: 


BOARD  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


pri slbf  lit*  II  J^nrrigti  fhtntMt^ 


Miss  LAURA  M.  RICHARDS,  ||  Mrs.  C.  W.  FARNAM, 

Ssratoga,  Cal.  ||  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


Miss  MARY  McCLEES, 
Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Letter  from  Louise  E.  Wilson 

MICRONESIA 

KusAiE,  Caroline  Islands,  Nov.  S,  1905. 

This  is  a  strange  year  in  the  Pacific.  We  know  of  four  different  cyclones 
and  tidal  waves  from  April  to  August.  These  brought  destruction  to  nine 
islands,  as  follows :  April  19,  20,  four  of  the  Carolines ;  June  30,  three  of 
the  Marshalls,  and  two  of  the  Ladrones,  one  on  July  5,  the  other  (Sipan) 
August  27.  The  wind  has  been  very  boisterous  with  us  for  several  weeks 
past,  but  it  is  quiet  again  now  I  am  thankful  to  say.  People  began  to  feel 
troubled  for  fear  the  wind  was  going  to  wind  up  with  another  storm.  The 
other  night  a  mother  took  her  younger  children  and  left  their  dwelling  house, 
which  is  rather  shaky,  and  went  out  and  slept  under  part  of  an  old,  thatched 
roof.  The  oldest  son  slept  in  the  house,  but  said  he  did  not  close  the  door 
but  put  up  a  mat  in  the  opening  instead,' and  slept  with  his  feet  outside,  so 
that  if  he  had  to  get  out  suddenly  he  would  already  be  part  way  out,  and 
also  he  would  not  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  the  door  in  the  darkness. 
Tiie  father  of  the  family  is  away  on  the  Morning  Star. 

I  have  been  here  at  one  of  the  native  villages  for  the  past  few  days,  and  I 
realize  more  than  I  have  before  what  a  struggle  the  people  have  to  provide 
food  enough  to  keep  them  from  being  hungry.  This  family  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  ones,  yet  they  do  well  to  have  one  square  meal  a  day. 
They  cook  the  food  in  the  morning,  and  try  to  make  that  answer  for  the  day. 
It  is  such  a  contrast  to  what  it  was  before  the  storm.  Most  of  them  have 
grown  very  thin.  It  is  hard  to  get  along  with  a  little  after  having  had 
plenty.     We  have  been  looking  for  some  time  for  the  return  of  the  Morn- 
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ing  Star  from  Honolulu  and  cannot  understand  why  she  does  not  come. 
1  hope  the  German  steamer  brings  us  some  news  of  her,  but  think  it  is 
doubtful. 

We  are  getting  along  very  well  these  days,  in  spite  of  a  very  small  house 
for  a  very  large  family  It  is  not  so  bad  when  it  does  not  rain  hard,  as  then 
we  have  an  overflow  on  the  verandas ;  but  when  everyone  has  to  crowd  into 
the  house  and  everything  has  to  be  shut  up  to  keep  out  wind  and  rain,  then 
wc  realize  how  small  our  quarters  are.  At  such  times  it  makes  the  house 
very  dark,  and  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  try  to  have  any  recitations  if  it 
happens  to  be  a  school  day.  We  use  the  veranda  for  a  recitation  room,  also 
dining  room.  We  have  made  some  denim  curtains  to  use  on  the  verandas 
to  shut  out  the  sun  and  rain  when  it  rains  gently;  but  if  the  wind  comes 
with  much  strength  these  are  useless  and  we  have  to  roll  them  up  to  keep 
them  from  being  torn  to  pieces.  But  if  all  will  keep  well,  we  will  manage 
to  got  along. 

My  back  does  not  get  much  stronger,  neither  does  it  get  any  weaker  ;  but 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  always  have  a  weak  hack  to  remind  me  of  that  storm. 

Our  island  is  almost  as  beautiful  and  green  as  it  ever  was.  It  is  simply 
wonderful  to  see  how  things  are  growing.  The  severe  pruning  the  trees 
*;ot  will  do  them  good  in  the  end,  if  it  were  not  that  the  people  had  to  suffer 
while  the  new  growth  is  coming  on. 

Well,  enough  for  this  time.  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  when  the 
Star  comes. 


Letter  from  Miss  Nina  EL  Rice  of  Sivas 

TURKEY 

This  smnmer  I  am  spending  with  our  neighbors,  the  Cesarea  missionaries, 
as  a  5:i;e*l  of  my  frioTuis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin,  with  whom  I  came  out  from 
A  :uric.t.  Missionaries  so  far  from  home  and  with  so  many  interests  in 
coiv.r.on  feel  closely  drawn  together,  and  here  I  tind  those  viho  are  verv 
g->.x:  :o  kr.^>\v.  L:isr  year  I  was  steadily  busy,  but  not  at  all  exhausted  when 
vaoarlon  c.i:r.o.  S::1U  er.thusiasm  dv>es  faint  a  little  and  needs  refreshing, 
ar.xl  one  Wv>.:Ivi  I:ke  to  con^e  back  to  Jesus  as  the  disciples  used  to,  to  talk 
it  all  ox-cr  a:..:  :.^  know  wh.\:  '.v.Tt  of  the  work  has  been  right  and  what 
wrc^n^.  He  do»es  s^ow  us  in  :-:ese  rirses  of  rest,  t>artly  as  we  have  more 
time  w:th  h:rri  ar.d  p.i-:!y  as  we  see  the  way  that  others  work  and  feel  their 
ipint  :>at  nuakes  us,  r.v>.  *•  cove:  eaTT.estly  the  greater  gifts." 
L     On  tl-ie  whole«  we  feel  happy  aboo::  last  year's  work  and  fiiD  of  hope  for 
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tbe  next.  I  have  been  busy  enough  to  feel  that  I  really  belonged.  Some 
of  you  know  that  my  associate.  Miss  Graffam,  went  on  a  tour  early  in  the 
year  and  was  detained  by  Dr.  Clark's  serious  illness  and  other  business  so 
that  I  was  alone  in  the  school  for  nearly  four  months.  It  was  something 
like  learning  to  swim  by  being  thrown  into  the  water,  though  I  was  not  out 
of  reach  of  the  helping  hands  of  the  other  missionaries.  Thanks  to  them 
and  to  our  faithful  Armenian  teachers  and  our  good  girls,  there  were  no 
serious  troubles  during  my  administration. 

The  school  has  been  larger  this  year  than  ever  before,  filling  up  the  extra 
rented  building  which  we  thought  would  be  ample  for  several  years ;  so  we 
shall  have  another  problem  to  solve  soon.  Our  boarding  department,  how- 
ever, has  been  small.  Even  twenty  dollars  a  year  is  too  much  for  most  girls 
to  pay  and  we  have  not  funds  to  help  many  who  would  come  to  us  if  they 
could  be  helped.  So  we  have  mostly  day  pupils  from  the  city,  and  we  feel 
that  they  do  learn  much  and  carry  it  home ;  but  for  the  boarding  pupils  we 
can  do  more,  and  there  are  so  many  village  girls  with  almost  nothing  to 
satisfy  their  hunger  for  better  things. 

Miss  GrafTam  tells  about  one  such  girl.  Her  mother  had  been  mentally 
unbalanced  ever  since  the  massacre,  which  made  her  a  widow.  The  oldest 
daughter  was  received  into  the  orphanage  and  became  a  teacher ;  but  the 
mother  was  left  to  support  the  younger  girl  and  the  little  boy  by  hard,  heavy 
work  at  weaving.  As  soon  as  the  little  girl  could  manage  the  loom  she 
went  to  work  too.  The  older  sister  helped  what  she  could  from  her  slender 
salary,  and  with  her  work  when  she  went  home  in  the  summer,  but  it  has 
been  a  pretty  hard  struggle.  When  Miss  Graffam  called  she  smiled  at  this 
pretty  little  bright  eyed  girl  and  asked,  "  Does  your  sister  teach  you  to  read 
when  she  comes  home  in  the  summer?"  The  poor  child  burst  into  tears, 
and  her  mother  said,  ^^  She  wants  so  much  to  learn  that  she  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  it."  Miss  Graffam  would  have  taken  her  right  along  and  found  the 
money  somehow,  but  there  was  no  place  for  the  little  boy,  and  the  mother 
could  not  care  for  him  without  the  little  daughter's  help.  We  hope  that  the 
orphanage  will  receive  him  next  year,  and  we  can  have  the  little  girl. 

We  have  had  a  family  of  twenty-five  in  the  boarding  school,  besides  their 
teachers.  I  have  enjoyed  having  my  room  there  too.  There  has  been  a 
happy,  loving  spirit  among  the  girls  generally,  and  the  older  ones  have  tried 
to  help  the  younger  ones  to  be  good,  so  that  our  cares  have  been  much 
lighter-  The  appropriation  this  year  was  larger,  so  that  we  hope  by  care- 
ful planning  to  come  out  even  ;  and  we  have  done  some  needed  painting, 
plastering,  and  repairing. 

We  have  a  new  Junior  Endeavor  Society,  which  is  helping  the  little  girls  ; 
such  untaught,  naughty  little  youngsters,  some  of  them  are !  The  older 
society  has  received  about  fifteen  new  active  members  this  year ;  some  who 
have  been  waiting  to  come,  and  some  who,  we  think,  have  really  made  up 
their  minds  for  the  first  time.    The  meetings  have  b^^n  good  \  they  have 
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shown  considerable  interest  in  missionsi  and  have  carried  on  two  outsi 
Sunday  schools,  reaching  seventy-five  or  eighty  children  and  interest! 
their  mothers.  If  any  of  your  Sunday  schools  could  send  us  some  secon 
hand  cards  for  these  children  they  would  be  a  great  help. 

As  we  have  been  reading  about  the  g^eat  blessings  that  have  been  pour 
out  on  other  countries,  we  have  longed  much  for  a  share  here.  We  do  i 
know  in  just  what  form  it  ought  to  come ;  not  too  sudden  or  emotion 
since  people  here  are  prone  to  mistake  the  outward  expression  for  the  inwi 
spirit.  But  God  knows  what  he  would  send  to  us,  and  please  pray  that  y 
may  be  ready  in  the  day  of  his  p>ower.  We  feel  that  his  Spirit  is  quiei 
working  among  us,  and  that  those  who  stay  long  enough  are,  many  of  thei 
gradually  being  drawn  to  him ;  but  we  long  for  a  power  more  strong! 
swiftly,  and  irresistibly  manifest. 

I  must  leave  the  schools  just  long  enough  to  tell  you  of  the  progress  oft 
medical  work ;  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Partridge  have  most  generously  mov 
out  of  their  almost  new  house  that  Dr.  Clark  might  have  a  large  place  si 
in  the  compound  for  his  sick  people.  Then  Miss  Strickey,  a  fine,  capabl 
Swiss  woman  who  has  been  working  in  the  orphanage,  found  that  tb 
could  spare  her,  so  she  has  come  to  be  Dr.  Clark's  assistant,  with  full  su 
port  from  Switzerland.  She  is  a  nurse,  both  by  profession  and  "  election 
with  large  experience,  good  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  love  for  and 
the  people. 

tn  about  ten  days  I  must  be  going  home  to  make  some  plans  for  beginnii 
again,  and  then  to  take  some  of  our  new  graduates  to  the  schools  where  tb 
will  teach  this  year.  I  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  them  :  Markari 
going  back  to  her  native  village  with  the  hindrances  of  poor  relatior 
isolation,  and  some  strong  besetting  sins  to  conquer,  but  with  a  spirit  tti 
makes  us  sure  that  God  will  help  her ;  bright,  independent  Pipe,  so  full 
love  for  her  own  people ;  Vartanoosh,  still  uncouth  and  undeveloped,  t 
really  trying,  and  so  changed  from  the  wild,  unruly  child  she  used  to  b 
Nuvart,  quiet  and  good,  but  reticent,  an  orphan  in  school  for  years,  i 
whose  success  we  are  still  responsible ;  Elmas,  bright  and  capable ;  Vs 
toohi,  still  clinging  to  the  Gregorian  church,  but  with  a  sweet,  teachab 
earnest  spirit  that  will  be  guided  into  all  truth  ;  Armenoohi,  who  we  ho 
will  be  a  greater  joy  to  her  loving  parents  after  her  years  at  school,  and  W 
hopes  to  go  to  college  after  a  year.  Dikranoohi  was  the  brightest  in  tl 
class,  but  after  a  long  illness  this  winter  one  of  her  legs  had  to  be  amputat 
in  order  to  save  her  life.  That  is  a  terrible  affliction  to  a  girl  in  tl 
country,  meaning  that  probably  she  can  never  marry;  but  to  Dikranool 
who  is  an  orphan,  it  may  mean  that  she  will  always  belong  to  us,  go 
college,  and  teach  in  our  schools.  She  has  been  brave  and  patient,  and  sJ 
says,  "  I  did  not  pray  that  my  leg  might  not  be  cut  off,  but  that  Gpd  wou 
give  me  back  my  life  and  health,  and  he  is  doing  it." 

One  of  our  sweetest  girls  was  called  home  this  spring  by  her  father 
last  illness,  and  I  gave  her  some  Perry  pictures  to  take  with  her.  SI* 
quickly  chose  one  of  Jesus  waking  the  disciples  in  Gethsemane,  saying,  ** 
take  this  one  because  I  want  to  be  always  awake."  That  is  a  good  wis 
for  us  all,  is  it  not.? 
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Inland  in  a  Tepoia 

BY   MISS   NELLIE  J.  ARNOTT 

Kamundongo,  Africa,  August  26,  1905. 
Before  telling  you  of  our  welcome  here  and  of  the  happenings  since  our 
arrival  I  want  to  tell  you  something  more  of  our  journey  inland.  We  left 
Catumbella  Tuesday,  July  18,  and  we  arrived  here  just  three  weeks  later. 
As  the  first  two  days'  journey  from  Catumbella  are  over  a  desert  country 
we  did  not  leave  until  one  o'clock,  and  traveled  until  dark,  carrying  with 
us  what  water  we  could  in  bottles.  Wednesday  morning  we  arose  by  four, 
and  started  out  with  the  first  ray  of  light,  and  traveled  until  about  ten,  when 
we  reached  a  river.  Here  we  stopped  while  the  carriers  cooked  mush  and 
ate  and  draiik  and  washed.  Many  of  them  had  not  eaten  since  leaving 
Catumbella,  and  had  had  no  water.  Their  custom  is  not  to  eat  in  the 
morning,  but  wait  until  they  get  in  camp  each  day.  This  desert  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  stony  hills  and  mountains.  We  had  to  walk  a  great  part  of 
the  way  these  days  through  narrow  mountain  passes,  and  up  and  down 
steep  hills.  In  the  hot  sun  this  became  very  tiresome  to  me,  and  seeing  the 
carriers  with  their  heavy  loads  made  my  heart  ache.  While  sitting  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  waiting  for  the  carriers  I  counted  nine  large,  black  monkeys 
in  the  trees  across  the  stream.     It  is  very  pretty  at  this  place.     The  stream 
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flows  through  a  rocky  bed  with  green  trees  on  either  side,  and  rocky  moun- 
tains in  the  distance. 

We  journeyed  on  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  camped  near  the  river 
Wednesday  night,  and  remained  in  camp  until  about  ten  Thursday  morn- 
ing, as  again  we  had  to  travel  two  days  before  reaching  water.  The  path 
was  harder  and  worse  in  every  way  than  the  first  two  days.  We  had  to 
walk  or  rather  climb  nearly  all  the  way.  Some  places  the  path  was  very 
narrow  between  rocks  or  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me 
how  the  carriers  get  our  loads  and  furniture  through  these  places.  Friday 
of  that  week  we  camped  in  the  Cisanji  country.  Here  our  carriers  bought 
food,  or  rather  exchanged  the  rations  they  received  at  the  coast,  of  cloth, 
salt,  and  hoes,  for  meal,  potatoes,  beans,  and  native  beer.  The  women 
from  the  villages  near  came  to  the  camp  with  these  provisions,  carrying 
them  in  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  with  their  babies  tied  on  their  backs. 
I  sat  all  the  afternoon  and  watched  them  exchange,  and  I  began  to  realize 
as  never  before  what  that  word  *' heathen"  means.  The  women  had  their 
hair  braided  and  soaked  with  palm  oil,  and  their  faces  and  bodies  were 
marked.  One  very  young  g^rl  had  her  baby  on  her  back.  How  my  heart 
went  ou|  to  these  women  ;  I  just  wanted  to  stay  there  and  work.  They 
have  never  been  touched  with  the  gospel.  I  felt  very  much  depressed  these 
first  days  as  I  came  in  contact  with  our  carriers  and  with  the  people  here 
and  there  on  the  road.  And  I  have  prayed  since  as  never  before  that  God 
would  send  out  some  of  the  young  people  in  America  into  this  field  of 
heathen  darkness.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  make  for  him,  if  he  calls  you 
here. 

Saturday  we  passed  a  military  post,  and  a  large  Portuguese  plantation  of 
sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  latter  they  use  for  making  rum 
which  they  sell  to  the  natives.  Rum  is  even  a  greater  curse  in  this 
country,  it  seems  to  me,  than  at  home.  We  were  sorry  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  travel  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  but  on  account  of  the  carriers 
not  having  sufficient  food  we  had  to  push  on  where  food  could  be  bought. 
Every  evening  the  carriers  would  gather  around  one  of  their  fires  and  have 
prayers  together.  Jt  almost  made  me  homesick  when  I  would  hear  their 
voices  ring  out  on  some  of  our  familiar  hymns. 

Sunday  evening  they  had  a  prayer  meeting,  and  the  next  Sunday  when 
we  remained  in  camp  all  day  Mr.  Sanders  held  a  service,  and  about  thirty 
came  from  the  villages  near.  After  the  first  week  we  reached  the  made 
road  and  followed  it  most  of  the  way.  This  we  liked  much  better  than  the 
narrow  paths.  There  was  not  as  much  shade,  but  we  were  saved  from  hav- 
tfae  bushes  and  branches  scratching  us  on  either  side.     These  roads  are 
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ittle  used,  and  there  are  no  low  undergrowth  of  bushes.  After  the  first 
reek  we  left  most  of  the  mountains,  but  remained  among  the  hills  until 
ve  reached  Bailundu  the  end  of  the  second  week.  After  the  country  is 
3umed  off  the  leaves  and  Bowers  come  out  in  such  beautiful  colors.  At 
borne  the  children  gather  colored  leaves  when  the  leaves  are  falling  in  the 
fall,  but  here  the  trees  put  on  their  brightest  dresses  of  greens  and  reds  and 
browns  when  they  4eave  out  in  August.  The  variety  of  colors  made  some 
of  the  hillsides  very  beautiful.  And  the  flowers  !  They  were  so  pretty  all 
the  way,  and  such  a  variety.  Many  of  them  very  different  from  any  I  had 
ever  seen.  One  day  I  gathered  fifty  different  varieties  in  just  a  short 
distance. 

One  of  my  tepoia  carriers,  Balaca,  had  a  sister  in  the  caravan  as  meal 
carrier,  and  after  a  few  days  out  they  asked  if  she  might  sleep  in  my  tent. 
So  every  night  she  would  bring  her  cloth  and  lie  down  on  a  bed  of  leaves 
and  sleep.  How  I  wished  I  could  talk  to  her,  but  all  I  could  say  was  their 
word  of  greeting  and  a  few  disconnected  words.  She  is  one  of  Miss  Stimp- 
8on*s  girls.  Miss  Stimpson  has  about  thirty  girls  who  sleep  in  our  com- 
pound. She  has  four  houses  for  them.  But  I  must  not  stop  here  to  tell 
you  about  these  girls. 

July  26th  we  camped  in  the  Civula  country.     The  people  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages  hold  themselves   as   Mr.   Sanders'  friends,  so  we  were 
camped  only  a  short  time  when  one  chief  came  with  a  present  of  a  goat, 
and  later  another  chief  from  another  village  came  with  a  goat  and  a  large 
iMsket  of  meal.     Mr.  Sanders  received  these  gifts  and  passed  them  over  to 
our  carriers  who  were  delighted  to  have  meat  for  their  supper  that  night. 
While  these  things  were  brought  as  gifts,  yet  tliey  expect  Mr.  Sanders  to 
;  send  them  a  present  in  return.     So  tlie  first  time  any  of  our  carriers  go 
;  through  their  villages  he  will  send  them  a  present  of  cloth  which  will  equal 
'  the  value  of  the  goats.     This  way  of  giving  presents  reminds  one  of  much 
j  of  the  Christmas  giving  in  America.     While  m  camp  here  many  of  the 
I  women  and  children  from  the  villages  came  to  look  at  the  white  women. 
i  They  would  stand  outside  of  our  tents  and  watch  every  movement,  and 
•  niake  remarks  regarding  our  appearance  and  dress.     Tlie  people  in  these 
ullages  also  have  been  given  the  Bread  of  Life.     This  tribe  and  the  Cisanji 
I  Wt)e  is  small,  so  the  missionaries  have  passed  them  by  and  come  to  the  Bi- 
f  neans,  which  is  a  large  tribe,  and  who  travel  to  nearly  all  parts  of  Africa. 
August  1st :  Shortly  after  leaving  camp  we  reached  the  Kevi  River.     It 
was  the  only  large  stream  we  crossed.     Mrs.  Sanders  and  myself  and  the 
carriers  and  tepoias  were  first  towed  over  in  a  large  boat.     You  can  imagine 
if  bad  to  make  a  good  many  trips  to  take  over  lall  of  our  loads  and  carriers. 
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All  the  other  streams  we  crossed  by  crude  bridges  of  sticks,  or  the  carrien 
carried  us  across  where  there  were  no  bridges.  About  two  hours  after 
leaving  the  Kevi  River  we  entered  Bailundu,  one  of  our  mission  statiom. 
Here  we  remained  over  one  day  so  as  to  have  a  visit  with  the  missionariei 
there.  At  Bailundu  is  Mr.  Stover,  one  of  the  early  missionaries.  His  wife 
is  in  Chicago  at  present.  Also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fay  and  their  two  youngeit 
children.  They  have  three  in  America  being  educated.  Also  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Neipp,  who  have  been  out  a  year  under  our  Board,  although  they  have 
been  missionaries  in  Africa  before.  Miss  Campbell  belongs  there,  although 
for  the  past  year  she  has  been  here  with  Miss  Stimpson.  She  has  just  re- 
turned. I  enjoyed  our  visit  there  very  much,  but  was  not  there  long  enough 
to  see  any  of  the  work.  They  told  us  that  every  part  of  the  work  there  wti 
encouraging,  and  the  missionaries  seemed  happy  and  grateful  to  be  there. 

We  were  six  days  coming  from  Bailundu  here,  and  from  there  I  did  not 
have  a  tent,  as  the  tent  carriers  were  Bailundu  men,  and  did  not  want  tD 
come  on,  so  my  tepoia  men  made  me  a  sort  of  a  hut  to  sleep  in  each  night 
They  just  surrounded  a  space  with  branches,  but  put  nothing  overhead,  w 
it  was  like  sleeping  in  the  open.  I  really  enjoyed  this,  as  it  was  moonlight 
and  all  beautiful  above.  It  was  rather  colcl,  so  the  girls  would  have  a  fire 
in  the  center  of  the  hut  each  night.  The  first  of  August  we  saw  quite  heavy 
frosts  along  the  stream.  We  made  this  journey  during  the  coldest  part  of  , 
the  year,  and  many  nights  I  felt  the  cold  very  much.  There  was  hardly*  J 
day  while  on  the  road  but  that  we  met  two  or  more  caravans  going  toward 
the  coast.  Some  of  them  were  carrying  rubber  from  the  far  interior,  othcn 
going  to  the  coast  for  loads.  The  largest  one  we  met  was  a  caravan  of  over 
one  hundred.  There  were  in  it  a  large  number  of  loads  of  rubber,  besides 
eleven  elephants*  tusks,  each  a  load  for  one  man.  One  of  the  men  tried  to 
steal  a  dried  fish  from  one  of  the  meal  carriers  in  our  caravan,  which  made 
some  trouble.  Mrs.  Sanders  happened  to  be  near,  so  was  able  to  settle  the 
trouble. 

In  this  caravan  were  a  large  number  of  women  with  light  loads,  and  soiti« 
of  them  had  babies  on  their  backs.  Mr.  Sanders  said,  **  Without  doubt, 
most  of  these  would  be  shipped  slaves  when  they  reached  the  coast."  He 
knows  the  Portuguese  to  whom  this  caravan  belonged,  and  he  is  a  successful 
trader.  We  were  told  that  there  are  two  men  (Portuguese)  here  in  Bit* 
who  are  licensed  to  buy  slaves. 

The  last  night  on  the  road  we  camped  about  twelve  miles  out  firotn 
Kamundongo.  Here  we  heard  from  a  near  village  of  the  death  of  the  best 
man  in  our  station.  He  had  been  the  leader  among  the  Christians  here, 
and  really  acted  as  pastor  of  the  church.     Everybody  loved  him  and  looked 
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up  to  him  for  advice.  He  was  a  teacher  also  in  one  of  the  villag^es  near. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanders  felt  very  badly  to  hear  of  his  death,  and  felt  that  their 
best  worker  had  gone. 

August  8th  we  arose  early  and  were  soon  nearing  our  home.  We  were 
met  out  a  long  distance  by  one  roan,  who  made  known  our  approach  by 
firing  a  gun  several  times.  Then  next  we  were  met  by  all  the  children, 
each  carrying  a  banana  leaf  and  singing.  They  also  had  two  flags,  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  United  States.  And  then  we  were  met  by  the  men  and  women 
of  our  own  station  and  the  surrounding  villages.  Every  man  had  his  gun, 
which  he  fired  every  few  moments,  and  the  women  made  a  curious  noise 
with  their  mouths.  They  ran  alongside  our  tepoias  screaming,  yelling  and 
shouting,  and  shooting  their  guns  for  a  long  distance  before  we  reached  Mr. 
Sanders'  house.  I  am  sure  I  was  never  in  such  a  noise  in  all  my  life,  not 
even  on  Fourth  of  July  at  home.  1  must  say  all  this  seemed  very  heathenish 
to  me,  but  it  is  their  way  of  rejoicing  and  showing  they  were  glad  we  had 
come ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  noisy  welcome. 

After  reaching  Mr.  Sanders'  yard  we  got  out  of  our  tepoias,  and  Mr. 
Ennis,  Miss  Stimpson  and  Miss  Campbell  greeted  us ;  then  we  entered  the 
bouse  and  took  chairs,  and  the  natives  came  in  to  greet  us.  When  one 
comes  from  a  long  distance  they  say  their  word  of  greeting  three  times ; 
that  is,  each  one  stooped  or  sat  on  the  floor  in  front  of  us  and  said  Kalunga, 
and  then  we  replied  Kalunga,  and  so  on  for  three  times.  It  seemed  to  me 
I  sat  there  a  very  long  time  and  just  said  Kalunga  over  and  over.  Afler 
this  was  over  we  had  dinner  together  and  visited.  There  is  one  thing  we 
feel  very  strongly,  and  that  is  that  we  have  a  most  cordial  welcome  from 
both  missionaries  and  natives. 


Extract  from  a  letter  written  to  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Assodations  :— 

Talas,  Cesarea,  Turkey-in-Asia, 
November  27,  1905. 
No  doubt  you  and  all  your  college  friends  know  something  of  the  Cesarea 
Station,  how  it  was  founded  under  the  American  Board  by  Dr.  Farnsworth 
over  fifty  years  ago.  Cesarea  at  that  time  was  almost  entirely  unknown  to 
foreigners,  and  foreigners  to  Cesarea.  Some  inhabitant  of  the  city  had  seen 
s  picture  of  some  American  Indian  with  feathers  and  paint,  and  was  quite 
disappointed  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Farnsworth  did  not  appear  in  that  interest- 
iog  costume.     But  his  hat  was  almost  as  great  a  curiosity.     By  the  way,  we 
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always  attract  attention  because  of  our  hats,  and  they  are  not  of  the  la 
style  either. 

For  many  years  there  was  only  gne  family  here  to  carry  on  the  w 
of  the  station.  A  girls'  boarding  school  was  finally  started,  and  I 
Closson  came  out  to  take  charge  of  it.  Dr.  Dodd  came  as  a  physician 
preacher,  and  after  ten  or  fifteen  years  was  able  to  raise  the  money 
build  a  fine  hospital.  A  boys'  high  school  grew  up  ;  and  there  were  m 
small  congregations  gathered  in  various  villages  and  towns.  At  pre 
there  are  eleven  organized  churches  with  regular  pastors.  Then  there 
about  thirty  places  where  they  have  teachers  who  conduct  Sunday  and  r 
week  ser\'ices  for  the  people. 

In  a  dozen  or  more  places  wc  are  helping  to  support  schools  for  g 
which  are  taught  by  graduates  of  our  boarding  school  from  Talas. 
Fowle,  the  senior  missionary  of  the  station,  gives  his  time  entirely  to 
work  of  visiting  these  out-stations,  churches  and  schools — "touring," 
call  it.  Frequently  one  of  the  women  will  accompany  him  to  help  in 
educational  work  and  hold  services  for  the  women  and  visit  thent  in  t 
homes.  You  know  that  the  women  always  have  separate  prayer  meet 
in  Turkey ;  they  are  permitted  to  attend  with  the  men,  but  not  to  take  f 

The  medical  work  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  With  a  fine  i 
hospital,  with  all  conveniences  and  a  good  staff  of  nurses  for  the  diffe 
wards,  and  two  American  physicians  besides  three  American  nurses,  t 
are  prepared  to  do  a  great  work.  The  evangelistic  side  of  their  wor 
emphasized,  and  they  are  able  to  reach  many  people  that  would  nevei 
reached  by  direct  evangelistic  effort.  Really,  that  is  the  only  branch  of 
work  that  can  get  a  hold  on  the  Mohammedans.  According  to  our  op] 
tunities  we  can  work  for  them  in  a  personal  way,  but  no  public  meet 
are  allowed.  We  are  working  mostly  for  the  Armenians  and  the  Greel 
the  so  called  Christians  in  Turkey. 

Here  the  word  '^Christian"  does  not  have  the  same  significance  th 
has  at  home.  It  merely  means  not  a  Moslem  or  Mohammedan.  It  ha; 
connection  in  their  minds  with  any  personal  salvation  or  any  pers< 
allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  born  Christians,  and  their  religic 
so  corrupt  and  formal  that  it  consists  of  rights  and  ceremonies  which 
ignorantly  and  superstitiously  performed. 

Since  my  own  work  is  connected  with  the  American  School  for  Gir 
Talas,  I  shall  try  to  describe  that  to  you.  We  have  a  massive  stone  bi 
ing  that  has  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  though  originally  1 
for  a  private  residence  by  a  rich  Armenian  family.  It  is  very  strong 
secure.     All  the  windows  have  heavy  iron  bars,  just  like  a  prison. 
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liave  great  iron  gates  which  open  into  the  street,  but  are  kept  closed  night 
and  day,  only  being  opened  to  admit  those  who  have  answered  the  question, 
"Who  is  it?"  At  first  I  could  not  enjoy  living  in  such  a  fortress,  but  after 
I  heard  how  all  the  missionaries  and  native  friends-  had  spent  the  time  in 
this  building  during  the  dreadful  massacre  time,  I  appreciated  the  security 
of  it.  It  is  not  a  very  large  house  for  a  hundred  people  to  live  in,  but  there 
are  nearly  that  many  of  us  here  this  year. 

Iii  the  course  of  study  we  have  four  languages — English,  Turkish,  Greek 
and  Armenian.  Then  we  have  arithmetic,  geography,  pliysical  geography, 
physics,  algebra,  history  and  psychology,  besides  daily  Bible  lessons,  lessons 
once  a  week  in  sewing  and  fancy  work,  lessons  in  singing  and  gymnastics, 
rhetoricals  once  a  week,  etc.  n 

Each  girl  has  a  share  in  the  domestic  work,  and  is  graded  on  that.  They 
do  all  the  work  excepting  the  cooking.  On  Saturdays  they  do  their  own 
washing  and  mending.  Girls  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age  and  know 
how  to  read  before  they  are  received.  Our  course  covers  seven  years.  We 
have  six  girls  in  the  present  senior  class.  Over  a  hundred  have  graduated 
from  this  school,  and  they  are  a  worthy  company. 

The  girls  come  from  as  many  as  thirty  difterent  villages  and  towns,  and 
this  fact  is  worth  noticing,  as  it  gives  a  wide  opportunity,  a  wide  sphere 
of  influence  to  our  school. 


An  Incident  from  West  Central  Africa 

From  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Woodside  to  her  familj : — 

OcHiLESCo,  September  15,  1905. 

Well,  here  we  are  comfortably  settled  in  our  new  house.  I  wish  you 
could  see  what  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  home  we  have  and  what  a  delight- 
ful view.  The  front  of  the  house  faces  the  mountains,  including  the  basin- 
'ike  crater  surrounded  by  mountains.  A  great  amount  of  building  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  year  we  have  been  here.  Some  twenty-five  native 
houses  have  gone  up  this  season.  There  are  in  all  now  between  sixty  and 
seventy-five  houses  on  the  place.  We  have  been  very  happy  and  very  for- 
tunate in  so  many  ways.  My  heart  is  full  of  thanksgiving  to  our  merciful, 
Wing  Father,  for  it  is  from  him  we  receive  all  the  good  things  we  enjov. 

To-day  we  experienced  our  first  sorrow  in  the  new  station,  for  this  morn- 
ing at  five  o'clock  the  dear  old  grandmother  passed  away.     I  hardly  know 
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how  the  station  will  get  along  without  her  for  she  has  been  so  closely  iden- 
tified with  it  for  the  past  five  years.  She  has  been  an  earnest  Christian  and 
consequently  a  bright  and  shining  light  to  all  around.  Her  influence  was 
felt  both  here  and  elsewhere.  She  was  known  and  loved  throughout  the 
entire  mission.  She  was  ill  but  four  days.  Mr.  Woodside  was  called  to 
her  bedside,  and  found  her  very  near  her  end,  although  perfectly  conscious. 
She  seemed  to  realize  that  she  was  going.  She  said,  ^^  To-day  I  go ;  I 
have  been  on  the  road  four  days.  To-day  I  get  there.**  She  has  six  chil- 
dren and  twelve  grandchildren  who  loved  and  respected  her  and  now  mourn 
her  loss.  Personally  I  feel  the  loss  for  she  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me. 
When  at  times  I  felt  discouraged  I  had  only  to  think  of  her  and  feel  that  the 
salvation  of  that  one  so^l  was  worth  the  effort  of  my  whole  lifetime  to  secure. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  character.  She  had  been  for  many  years  a 
witch  doctor  and  a  strong  believer  in  fetiches  and  charms,  but  after  we 
moved  to  Sakanjimba  and  she  heard  the  word  of  God  she  began  to  lose 
faith  in  those  things.  One  Sunday  she  brought  all  her  things  and  asked  to 
have  them  burnt,  saying  that  she  had  no  further  use  for  them,  etc.  She 
confessed  belief  in  God  and  after  due  trial  and  probation  was  baptized  and 
received  into  the  church,  and  has  given  every  evidence  of  a  changed  life. 
She  gave  up  the  snufHng  habit  the  last  week  of  prayer  and  gave  Mrs.  Wood- 
side  her  snuff  box  as  a  token  of  her  sincerity. 
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Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT,  Tbbasurkii 

RBORIPTfl  FROM  DEOBMBRR  10,   1905  TO  JANUARY   10,  1906 


Colorado 
illimoim  . 
Indiana  . 
Iowa 
Kansas  . 
Michigan 

MiNNBHOTA       . 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

MASSAOHUSfriTS 


35  16 

1,951  70 

14  32 

346  28 

96  29 

633  45 

318  16 

212  02 

244  50 

32  00 

462  72 

20  37 

315  75 

188  50 

New  York 
Miscellaneous 


Receipts  for  the  month 
Preyiously  acknowledged 

Total  since  October,  1905 


12  90 
224  63 

95.110  76 
5306  85 

$10,917  61 


ADDITIONAL  DONATIONS  FOR  SPBOIAL  OBJECTS. 

tS\   87 
172  87 


Receipts  for  the  month 
Previously  acknowledged    . 

Total  since  October,  1905     .       .       .        $254  74 

Frangbs  B.  Swabt,  Aif't  Treas.,  pro  tem. 
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Mrs.  Judson  Smith 

FEBRUARY  16.  1S43— FEBRUARY  14.  1906 


President  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  1890-1906 

Again  a  great  shadow  has  fallen  on  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  and 
one  who  guided  our  counsels  and  our  work  has  gone  out  of  our  sight.  For 
sixteen  years  Mrs.  Judson  Smith  has  been  our  President,  honored  and  be- 
loved, and  now  by  her  home  going  we  are  bereft.  We  are  rich  in 
blessed  memories,  and  we  give  thanks  for  all  that  she  has  been. 

Born  and  trained  in  a  Christian  home  in  Hartford,  Ohio,  she  studied  at 
Obeilin,  and  at  twenty-two  she  became  tlie  wife  of  Rev.  Judson  Smith,  then 
a  teacher  in  Williston  Seminary.  He  was  soon  called  to  a  professor's  chair 
inOberlin,  and  in  1884  the  American  Board  summoned  him  to  become  one 
of  its  foreign  secretaries.  Coming  thus  to  Boston,  Mrs.  Smith  immediately 
identified  herself  with  the  Woman's  Board,  and  when  Mrs.  Albert  Bowker, 
•ts  first  president,  laid  down  that  office,  she  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Through  our  wide  constituency  many  will  remember  the  dignity  and 
grace  with  which  she  presided  at  our  annual  meetings  and  other  public 
gatherings,  and  none  who  had  felt  the  warmth  of  her  hand  clasp  and  the 
light  of  her  welcoming  smile  will  forget  the  cordiality  of  her  greeting. 

"Fdr  the  past  year  a  weakness  of  the  heart  has  imposed  physical  limita- 
tions, but  her  interest  in  every  detail  of  the  mission  work  did  not  at  all 
diminish.  She  knew  the  possibilities  of  her  condition,  but  hopefully  ac- 
^pted  the  assurance  that  with  care  she  might  live  many  years.  She  slept 
quietly  on  the  night  of  February  13,  and  then,  in  the  early  morning,  with 
"<^  apparent  sign  of  pain,  her  spirit  fled  to  awake  in  the  dawn  of  eternal 
glory.*' 
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The  funeral  services  were  held  Saturday,  February  17,  at  half  past  eleven 
in  the  chapel  of  her  home  church,  Walnut  Avenue  Church,  of  Roxbuiy/ 
Dr.  A.  H.  Plumb,  pastor  of  the  church,  read  selections  of  Scripture  and 
pronounced  a  tender  eulogy,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Strong,  editor  of  tiie  Mission- 
ary Herald  J  spoke  of  Mrs.  Smith's  work  for  missions,  and  o6fered  prayer. 
The  pallbearers  were  Hon.  S.  B.  Capen,  President,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Barton, 
Secretary,  of  the  American  Board ;  Prof.  W.  H.  Ryder,  of  Andover,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Smith,  Principal  J.  H.  Sawyer,  of  WiUiston  Semi- 
nary ;  Mr.  Elbridge  Torrey  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wellington,  intimate  friends  of  3 
the  family.  A  quartet  of  men's  voices  sang  two  brave  hymns,  "  Go  down, 
bright  sun,  into  thy  golden  west,"  and  **  For  all  the  saints  who  from  their 
labors  rest."  A  wealth  of  beautiful  flowers,  carnations,  callas,  orchids,  vio- 
lets, ferns,  Easter  lilies  with  palms,  and  many  roses,  white,  pink  and  crim- 
son, tlie  flower  of  Mrs.  Smith's  special  love,  spoke  of  the  aflfectionate 
sympathy  of  many  friends. 

A  large  company  gathered  for  the  service,  and  many  ot  the  Branches  of 
the  Woman's  Board  sent  representatives. 

The  Woman's  Board  Friday  meeting  on  February  23  was  made  a  me- 
morial service  for  our  late  President.  Airs.  C.  H.  Daniels,  who  guided  the 
meeting,  said  in  opening,  that  though  we  meet  under  a  cloud  yet  it  is  a  cloud 
shot  through  and  through  with  sunshine,  for  the  memory  of  that  noble  life 
so  devoted,  so  wholly  consecrated,  makes  us  glad  even  in  our  grief.  Mrs. 
Capron  lifted  all  hearts  to  the  divine  presence  as  she  led  in  prayer. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Cook  spoke  tender  words  of  appreciation  in  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  mentioning  Mrs.  Smith's  rarely  fine  physical  pres- 
ence, and  dwelling  on  the  generous  and  costly  sacrifice  of  time  and  strength 
which  she  made  to  attend  the  bi-monthly  meetings  of  the  committee  ;  saying 
that  her  fairness,  her  courtesy,  her  judicial  mind,  her  interest  in  individual 
missionaries,  her  regret  when  reasonable  requests  must  be  refused,  wer^ 
evident  to  all.     Mrs.  Smith  was  one  of  those  who  chose  "  infinities,  no* 
infinitesimals,"  and  this  is  not  the  end. 

**  Yet  who  shall  dare  to  say  at  thy  life's  end? 
Life  has  but  flung  for  thee  its  portals  wide; 
And  death  defeated  and  the  grave  defied, 
Forth  on  triumphant  quest  thy  soul  doth  wend." 

Miss  Stanwood,  in  behalf  of  the  workers  at  the  Rooms  who  had  com^ 
into  constant  touch  with  the  President,  emphasized  "  the  unfailing  courtesy -^ 
charity  and  patience,  the  painstaking  investigation,  the  warm  sympathy,  th^ 
fair  mindedness  and  courage,  tlie  prudent  counsel  and  wise  decisions  that 
characterized  her  oflicial  work."     We  cannot  speak  of  what  we  personally 
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lall  11)188,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  work  will  go  better  in  the  future 
xause  she  has  done  her  work  so  faithfully  in  the  past.  Her  example  is  a 
recious  legacy  for  us  to  cherish  and  to  follow. 

Mrs.  McLaughlin,  President  of  Suffolk  Branch,  to  which  Mrs.  Smith 
^longed,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  she  was  always  mistress  of  herself,  of  the 
tuation,  of  circumstances.  That  which  made  her  always  a  center  of  attrac- 
on  in  any  room  was  the  subtle  personal  influence,  that  power  which  flowed 
ut  because  it  had  first  flowed  in  from  the  Divine  source  of  all  power ;  that 
he  knew  God  was  the  supreme  quality  that  fltted  her  for  meeting  individual 
fornen,  and  for  leadership  in  the  Woman's  Board. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Strong,  representing  the  American  Board,  spoke  of  the  rich 
ndowments  that  fitted  Mrs.  Smith  for  large  service ;  preparing  her  in  body, 
nind  and  heart  for  the  responsibilities  that  rested  upon  her.  He  added : 
'Permit  me  to  say  that  this  foreign  missionary  work  serves  to  call  out  the 
•est  that  Is  in  one.  This  is  true  concerning  those  who  go  in  person  to  the 
Dreign  field,  and  it  is  equally  true  of  those  who  support  that  work  at  home. 
t  broadens  their  vision  ;  it  awakens  their  interest  in  those  who  are  afar  off, 
k'hom  they  have  not  seen,  and  for  whom  we  are  tempted  to  feel  we  are  not 
esponsible.  Its  appeal  is,  therefore,  to  that  side  of  one's  life  which  is  at 
le  greatest  remove  from  selfishness.  It  calls  for  thought  and  effort  for  those 
fallen  races,  of  unattractive,  not  to  say  of  repulsive,  habits  and  characters, 
calls  for  Christlike  love  for  these  souls  for  whom  the  Master  yearns  and 
ime  to  die.  A  response  to  this  call  necessitates  an  enlargement  of  vision 
id  a  widening  of  sympathies  which  nothing  else  can  give. 
*' Jesus  said,  'Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me  thou  hast  believed, 
[essed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  yet  have  believed.'  Wliy  this  added 
essedness  to  those  who  have  not  seen?  One  thing  certainly  can  be  said 
reply.  They  who  can  rise  above  the  necessity  of  a  bodily  touch,  and  can 
lieve  and  be  moved  to  action  by  evidence  which  appeals  to  their  reason 
d  moral  sense,  they  are  more  blessed  than  are  those  who  can  believe  and 
ipreciate  only  what  they  see  and  touch.  Blessed  are  they  who  having  not 
en  have  yet  loved  and  labored  for  far-off  lost  sheep. 

"It  was  this  broad  vision  of  people  and  of  interests  unseen  by  the  eye,  but 
ost  real  to  her  thought,  which  helped  to  make  Mrs.  Smith  what  she  was, 
d  which  led  her  to  labor  so  generously  and  unceasingly  for  the  cause  of 
issions.  May  God  inspire  you,  members  of  this  Woman's  Board,  to  take 
)  the  mantle  of  your  departed  President,  and  go  forward  bravely  in  the 
orious  work  to  which  you  have  put  your  hands." 
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Thb  World  The  world  moves  rapidly  in  these  days.  Things  quite 
MovBS.  without  precedent  come  in  quick  succession,  and  the  visit  of 
the  Chinese  High  Commissioners  to  the  rooms  of  the  American  Board  and 
the  Woman's  Board  was  one  of  these  unprecedented  events.  To  see  these 
dignified  representatives  of  the  far  away  empire  in  their  picturesque  raiment, 
to  hear  the  utterly  foreign  speech,  much  farther  from  ours  than  any  Euro- 
pean language,  to  watch  their  strong,  alert  faces  light  up  with  interest  or 
sympathy  or  fun,  made  one  feel  anew  the  hindering  of  that  Tower  of  Babel. 
When  we  would  have  said  so  many  kind  thingSi  we  could  manage  only  a 
very  few  through  the  skilful  interpreter.  These  men,  patriotic,  keen-sighted, 
high  in  authority,  spoke  very  warmly  of  the  good  work  of  the  American 
Board  through  its  missionaries  in  China,  saying,  ^VSend  us  more  such  men/' 
and  pledging  the  imperial  government  to  give  them  its  fullest  protection  in 
future.  Missionaries  have  home  the  light  of  Western  civilization  into  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  empire.  They  have  translated  many  religious  and 
scientific  books  into  Chinese,  and  they  help  us  to  bring  happiness  and  com- 
fort to  the  poor  and  sufiering  by  the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  schools. 
The  awakening  of  Chma  now  at  hand  is  to  be  traced  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  missionaries. 

Prince  Tuan,  the  viceroy  who  saved  the  lives  of  many  foreigners  during 
the  Boxer  troubles,  said  smilingly  and  earnestly,  ^^  I  personally  am  grateful 
to  the  Woman's  Board  for  sending  out  those  good  women  who  have  done 
so  much  for  our  sick,  and  who  have  taught  my  own  little  six-year-old 
daughter  and  the  wife  of  my  son  to  read  English."  They  asked  if  any  of 
those  women  had  ever  been  in  China — not  one.  Then  the  face  of  the 
ambassador  flashed,  and  he  said,  "  But  this  is  the  power  house — where  you 
give  the  impulse,"  with  quick  appreciation  of  the  function  of  the  Woman's 
Board.  Christian  women,  help  us  to  give  a  stronger  impulse  to  the  work 
which  China  is  beginning  to  see  that  she  needs. 

Missionary  We  have  word  of  the  arrival  of  Miss  Elsie  M.  Garretson,  of 
Personals.  Ponasang,  sent  home  for  her  health,  in  California,  and  encour- 
aging reports  that  she  is  gaining.  Miss  Isabella  Blake,  one  of  our  new 
missionaries  in  Aintab,  has  been  seriously  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  and  the 
latest  news  is  of  returning  health.  To  begin  one's  work  in  a  foreign  land 
with  typhoid  and  conflagration  is  a  hard  discipline. 

Fire  at  A  cablegram  tells  us  that  the  girls'  seminary  at  Aintab  has  been 
Aintab.  burned.  No  lives  were  lost,  and  we  await  further  details,  giving 
meanwhile  anxious  thought  and  sympathy  to  those  who  are  in  confusion  and 
need. 
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Contributions  for         During  the  month  from  January  i8  to  February  iS, 
THB  Month.  our  Treasurer  received  $99369. 23  for  the  regular  pledged 

work,  a  gain  of  $1,065 .44  over  the  contributions  of  the  corresponding  month 
in.  1905.  This  is  encouraging,  but  that  we  need  to  be  doing  our  utmost  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  even  yet  the  first  four  months  of  our  financial  year 
have  brought  us  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  first  third  of  the 
year  before. 

No  Mors  The  stock  of  souvenir  postal  cards  from  South  Africa  is 
Postals,     already  exhausted. 


A  Little  Trip  in  Zululand 

^  BY   MRS.    AMY    B.    COWLES 

A  WEEK  ago  the  children  and  I  had  such  a  beautiful  day  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  it.  Four  miles  from  liere,  there  is  a  little  struggling 
school,  which  is  one  of  several  begging  Mr.  Cowles  to  take  them 
under  his  wing.  For  months  I  had  been  longing  to  visit  this  school. 
At  last  the  favorable  day  arrived.  Going  to  the  store  of  a  trader  near  here, 
I  hired  a  tall,  bony  old  nag  and  off  we  started.  My  kitchen  boy  with  our 
lunch  basket  on  his  arm  showed  the  way,  wliile  Helen  and  Raymond  took 
turns  in  riding  behind  me.  The  spinal  column  of  the  ancient  steed  was  so 
sharp  that  the  children  complained  of  its  hurting,  so  we  had  to  pad  it  with 
an  old  waterproof.  This,  thougli  it  did  a  good  deal  of  slipping  and  flop- 
ping along  the  way,  nevertheless  eased  the  bones  all  around  and  proved  a 
blessing. 

Dear  people,  such  a  day  as  it  was  and  such  a  ride.  Great  bunches  of 
white,  fleecy  clouds  chased  each  other  over  t!ie  blue  sky,  making  shadows 
all  over  the  hills.  Such  mountains,  such  valleys,  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  and  all  so  green.  Herds  of  sleek  cattle  and  flocks  of  goats  grazed 
peacefully  over  the  hillsides,  and  the  swamps  were  white  with  thousands  of 
callas.  One  longs  to  be  a  psalmist  on  such  a  ride.  Four  miles  of  this,  and 
we  come  to  a  sudden  halt  on  the  very  tip-top  of  a  high  hill.  Just  below  us 
was  a  gigantic  hollow  scooped  right  out  of  the  earth.  Imagine  this  enor- 
mous basin  filled  witli  little  hills  and  big  hills,  round  grassy  hills  and  sharp 
rocky  hills.  Picture  them  rolling  into  each  other  and  out  of  each  other  and 
around  each  other,  then  rising  higher  and  higher  until  away  in  the  distance 
their  gigantic  peaks  poke  rigiit  up  into  the  clouds.  These  highest  peaks 
are  sometimes  snow-capped.     Scattered  all  over  those  hills  below  us  vvc 
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could  see  scores  of  Zulu  kraals ;  about  six  round,  grass  huts  to  a  kraal,  and 
all  arranged  in  a  semi-<:ircle  around  a  tattle  enclosure. 

This  is  a  native  location,  assigned  to  them,  I  imagine,  because  too 
inaccessible  for  white  folks.  An  immense  valley  full  of  heathen  homes,  and 
in  that  great  dark  hollow  only  one  tiny  church  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
cross.  Half  way  down  the  precipitous  side  of  the  hill  on  which  we  stood 
was  that  little  chapel,  in  which  also  was  the  school  we  had  come  to  visit. 
After  feasting  our  eyes  on  the  wonderful  panorama  spread  out  before  us,  I 
dismounted  and  we  proceeded  to  scramble  and  tumble  and  almost  roll  down 
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tlie  rocky  hillside.  It  looked  very  much  as  though  we  should  land  on  the 
ridge  pole  of  the  church,  but  by  dint  of  maneuvering  we  managed  to  appear 
at  the  door  with  proper  dignity.  Our  coming  was  a  complete  surprise.  A 
dozen  rows  of  white  ivories  gleamed  as  we  entered  the  room.  The  whole 
school  rose  in  greeting,  and  thirty-six  pairs  of  bright  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
us.  As  this  was  the  first  time  a  white  lady  had  ever  visited  that  lonely  hol- 
low, our  coming  was  quite  an  event.  The  teacher,  an  Inanda  Seminary 
girl,  gave  me  her  chair,  the  only  one  in  the  room.  The  children  in  wash 
suits  and  dresses  looked  neat  and  clean.  Their  woolly  heads  were  for  the 
most  part  closely  cropped,  and  tiieir  feet  bare.  The  twelve  backless  benches^ 
the  teacher's  table  and  a  blackboard  two  feet  square  were  absolutely  all  the 
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furnishings  of  this  embryo  school.  No  maps,  no  pictures,  no  clock  even. 
When  I  asked  the  teacher  where  her  clock  was,  witli  1i  twinkle  in  her  eye 
she  rapped  on  her  head.  The  writing  class  when  called  came  forward,  and 
sitting  on  the  earth  platform,  used  a  bench  for  a  desk.  For  nine  years  this 
little  school  has  been  struggling  on  by  itself,  the  teachers  being  hired  and 
paid  wholly  by  the  people.  It  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Cowles*  work  to  aid  and 
develop  these  struggling  schools,  of  whicli  there  are  nearly  a  score  in  various 
stages  of  progress  and  of  self-support.  One  by  one  he  will  help  tiiem  to  a 
better  equipment,  get  them  a  certificated  teacher,  then  petition  the  govern- 
ment for  a  grant  in  aid.  Thirty-one  schools  are  now  well  equipped,  have 
g^overnment  grants  and  are  running  full  swing.     There  are  one  hundred  and 
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sixty-six  children  in  the  largest  school,  twenty-five  hundred  children  in  the 

fifty  schools  now  in  Mr.  Cowles'  care,  while  there  are  a  score  of  openings 

for  entirely  new  schools. 
Dear  friends,  can  you  grasp  the  situation?     Do  you  see  what  opportunity 

is  ours?  It  almost  overwhelmed  me  that  day  as  I  sat  in  that  funny  little 
church,  literally  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  and  in  the  heart  of  heathenism.  The 
different  classes  passed  before  me — English  dictation,  translation  of  English 
into  Zulu,  Zulu  Testament,  etc.  Then  at  my  request  the  whole  school 
stood  up  and  sang  to  us  in  Englisli  most  sweetly,  '*  God  is  Love,"  "  Hide 
me,  O  my  Saviour,  hide  me."  At  the  close  of  school  I  watched  the  little 
band  of  learners  scatter  over  all  tiie  pathways,  seeking  their  kraal  homes 
among  the  hills,  and  I  knew  that  the  refrain  was  being  caught  up  and  sung 
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in    many  smoky  huts, — "  God  is  Love,  God  is  Love  !  "     Bible  stories  are 
being    retold,   Bible  verses  recited   nnd   temperance  catechism  and  songs 
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repeated;  twenty-five  lumdred  children  carrying  the  light  into  8iil-CtirKtI 
iionies  !  Is  it  not  an  inspiring  thought  that  in  this  way  the  influence  of  our 
American  churches  is  reaching  the  darkest  recesses  of  heathenism  ? 

(To  be  coMcluded) 


Therk  should  be  gladness  in  every  home  in  German  East  Africa  on 
December  31st,  1905,  for  after  that  date  every  child  born  within  the  territory 
will  be  free.  This  is  another  death-blow  to  the  awful  slave  traffic  in  that 
dark  continent. 

The  hardest  thing  in  the  grammar  of  life  is  to  learn  to  put  **  mine  "and 
"  thine  "  in  just  the  right  place. 

First  of  all,  God  wants  ourselves.  The  opening  of  our  heart  to  his  love* 
«nd  the  surrender  of  tlie  life  to  his  will,  mean  more  to  him  than  an\j  other 
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ispital  for  Women  and  Children  at  Ahmednagar 

MANY  a  heart  was  thrilled  and  many  a 
purse  was  opened  by  the  words  of  Dr. 
Julia  Bissell  as  she  told  of  the  suffering 
of  women  and  children  in  Ahmednagar 
and  the  imperative  need  of  a  hospital  for  them. 
After  nine  years  of  heroic  effort  the  needed  funds 
were  gathered  and  the  hospital  was  opened  in 
1904.  Surely  those  who  have  given  interest  and 
money  to  the  work  wish  to  know  something  of  its 
protrress. 

Dr.  Ruth  P.  Hume,  daughter  of  Dr.  Rev.  Robert 
A.  Ilume,  is  in  charge  of  the  hospital  and  Miss 
Madoliiie  Campbell,  a  trained  nurse,  is  her  efficient 
co-worker.  These  two,  however,  cannot  do  both 
the  hospital  and  city  work,  and  in  January  last 
Dr.  Eleanor  Stephenson  of  Brooklyn,  a  college 
friend  of  Dr.  Hume,  sailed  to  join  them. 

These  faitliful  young  women  are  too  busy  with 
tlieir  work  and  hinguage  study  to  write  many  letters 
to  tell  us  what  are  their  occupations  and  sur- 
roundings,  hut  some  recent  photographs  give  an 
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idea    of  the  outer   setting  of 
their  blessed  work. 

Miss  Campbell  writes  of  one 
need  as  follows:  '^We  have 
been  trying  since  April  to  get 
a  well  dug  in  our  compound. 
Unfortunately,  before  they  had 
been  working  a  month,  a 
coolie  fell  in  and  was  killed 
and  the  work  has  not  been 
touched  since,  the  contractor 
giving  one  excuse  after  another 
for  not  going  on.  It  is  most 
trying  and  we  need  the  water 
so  badly,  and  buying  it  is  a 
great  expense.  Perhaps  by 
this  time  next  year  it  may  be 
finished." 
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A  Kaleidoscope  City 

BY    MRS.    CAROLINE    L.    GOODENOUGH 

AM  always  sorry  when  people  come  to  Johannesburg  for  only  a  little 
while/'  said  the  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lately  in  a  public 
meeting,  "  for  if  they  stay  a  long  time  they  like  us."  This  expres- 
•km  *•  they  like  us"  is  an  unconscious  spark  thrown  out  from  the 
smoldering  social  consciousness  that  has  been  developing  since  the  war. 
The  order  of  tilings  *'  before  the  war  "  was  a  supremely  selfish  order,  as  far 
as  the  European  element  here  was  concerned.  People  were  here  for  what 
they  could  get,  only  that  and  nothing  more.  The  motto  of  the  place  might 
well  have  been  inscribed  as  ^^  Every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost/'  The  stir  of  springtime  is  in  the  air  these  days,  not  only  in 
physical  nature  but  in  the  realm  of  mind  ;.yes,  in  this  unwieldy,  fast  growinor 
municipality,  which  less  than  twenty  years  ago  was  n  handful  of  miners' 
tents  and  corrugated  iron  shanties — in  this  complex  mass  of  humanity, 
gathered  here  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  a  new  soul  is  growing  that 
recognizes  its  common  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all. 
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The  new  and  better  feeling  crops  out  in  various  ways.  Johannesburg 
has  had  a  bad  nariie,  and  it  has  been  fashionable  for  everybody  to  cast  a 
stone  at  her  ignominy,  Jind  with  reason  perhaps,  for  cities  like  people  have 
a  reputation  and  a  character  which  lies  behind  it.  Now  the  tide  is  turning 
und  the  usual  fling  at  Johannesburg  is  resented  by  people  who  have  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  city  and  are  trying  to  make  things  better, 

A  prospective  bride  who  came  out  here  last  month  from  America  to  be 
married  was  chatting  with  the  JoJiannesburg  lawyer  while  the  marriage 
papers  were  being  dravvti  up^,  and  an  undertone  of  advice  ran  through  his 
remarks.  He  said,  ^^  I  want  the  brides  who  come  out  to  show  loyalty 
enough  to  tlieir  husbands  to  hold  them  here,  in  spite  of  tlie  remarks  they 
will  hear  from  others  who  say,  ''  How  are  you  getting  on?  Isn't  this  dread- 
ful?" Then  be  went  on  to  explain  that  underneath  a  veneer  of  selfishness 
and  materialism  ran  a  strong  undercurrent  of  disinterested  eflbit  for  the 
public  good.  Rigiit  as  he  was  in  his  desire  for  newcomers  to  take  the 
city  at  its  best,  yet  "^  dreadful  "  may  not  be  too  strong  a  word  to  charac- 
terize some  of  our  drawbacks;  the  dust  for  instance^  blowing  some  days 
in  clouds  which  darken  the  landscape,  sifting  in  through  the  cracks  of  our 
not  too  well  built  houses,  and  making  dusting  a  weary  and  never  finished 
task,  till  the  discouraged  housekeeper  cries  out  in  spirit  for  one  of  the 
mansions  in  the  country  without  dirt.      (See  Revelation  xxi.  27.  ) 

A  worse  drawback  even  than  the  dust  for  thin  skinned  people  is  the 
insect  life  in  the  country.  At  the  meeting  for  the  deepening  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  last  evening,  the  good  lady  addressing  the  audience  on  the  un- 
fathomed  depths  of  the  human  spirit  involuntarily  thrust  the  fingers  of 
her  right  hand  under  her  left  cufT  several  times.  An  unsophisticated  new- 
comer present  might  be  mystified  at  the  movement.  Not  so  the  old  resi- 
dent, looking  on  with  sympathy  and  thorough  understanding.  Inside  that 
cuft'  has  secreted  himself  a  torturing  microscopic  flea.  He  is  covering  the 
lady's  wrist  with  blisters,  and  instead  of  being  scandalized  that  she  puts 
her  hand  into  her  sleeve,  you  should  admire  her  self-control  that  she  is  able 
to  go  on  with  her  discourse  at  all.  This  "  wicked  flea"  lives  in  our  dust, 
infests  every  pet  cat,  dog  and  bird,  and  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness 
cannot  altogether  prevent  him  from  attacking  our  persons,  entering  our 
houses  and  beds  and  lurking  in  the  cracks.  The  curious  thing  is,  that 
tiiese  little  pests  trouble  only  certain  people.  Many  persons,  the  majority 
perhaps,  never  feel  them  ;  to  the  rest  of  us  life  becomes  a  daily  and  un- 
successful warfare  with  these  little  foes.  "  I  could  live  in  this  country  if  I 
were  sure  the  Lord  willed  it,  because  I  am  consecrated,"  said  a  "  globe 
trotting "  missionary  visitor  lately,    smarting   with    the   skin    irritation    of 
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Africa's  insect  life.  We  listened  sympathetically,  knowing  well,  however, 
that  there  are  plenty  of  other  people  wlio  have  to  live  here  whether  they  are 
consecrated  or  not.  Certainly  too  our  visitor  was  right.  Consecration  does 
help  in  bearing  the  ills  of  life. 

Dust  and  fleas  are  surface  trials ;  we  have  others  not  so  palpable  but  real 
and  deep.  Some  of  the  difficulties  and  problems  which  confront  us  arise 
from  economic  conditions ;  others  from  the  friction  of  class  with  class,  and 
race  with  race. 

If  you  should  visit  us  at  the  Mayfrois  Mission  House  on  the  western  side 
of  Johannesburg,  and  had  a  few  hours  only  to  spare  in  looking  into  the 
matters  which  make  up  our  daily  interests,  we  should  naturally  take  you 
for  a  drive  with  Dolly  and  the  rickshaw.  This  rickshaw  is  not  a  man- 
drawn  carriage,  although  it  has  been  in  a  former  stage  of  its  history.  Dolly, 
the  gray  Basuto  pony,  is  ''  a  good  wee  horse,"  as  our  Irish  friend  puts  it,  and 
we  jog  off  comfortably,  taking  tlie  main  reef  road,  more  instructive  than  beau- 
tiful, along  the  dreary  line  of  mines,  with  tlieir  never-ending  machinery,  tall 
head  gears,  and  great  artificial  iiills  of  white  tailings. 

Gold  mining  may  be  poetical  business  from  a  distance.  It  is  a  terrible 
business  in  actuality,  if  viewed  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  loss  of 
human  life  involved.  One  of  the  many  victims  of  miner's  phthisis,  caused 
by  breathing  rock  dust,  has  just  dragged  himself  past  my  window  as  I  write. 
He  has  a  short  journey  to  the  grave  before  him,  and  will  leave  beiiind  a 
wife  and  little  children.  The  death  rate  from  tliis  and  other  causes  con- 
nected with  the  mining  industry  is  very  large  for  both  wliite  and  black 
miners. 

A  drive  of  two  and  a  half  miles  brings  us  to  the  Robinson  Deep  mining 
property,  where  stands  one  of  the  American  Board's  chapels,  a  plain  little 
iron  building,  but  bright  and  tasteful  inside,  with  Scripture  pictures  on  the 
wall,  and  a  dado  around  the  room  of  fresh  green.  The  work  of  beautifying 
this  building,  and  our  two  other  places  of  worship  in  Johannesburg,  is  the 
love  gift  of  a  poor  and  lonely  white  man,  done  from  gratitude  to  the  Lord 
tnd  Master,  who  has  recently  saved  him  from  a  life  of  sin. 

Here  a  congregation  of  native  miners  worships  on  Sunday,  and  on  week 
nights  an  evening  school  gathers,  where  these  young  men  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  language.  A  large 
number  of  native  families  live  in  tents  in  the  vicinity,  and  tliey  need  a  day 
school  opened  in  this  chapel  for  the  children.  The  night  school  is  tauglit 
by  a  native  who  earns  his  living  in  town  during  the  day. 

Our  drive  next  takes  us  througli  the  center  of  the  town,  past  the  fine  new 
buildings  of  which  Johannesburg  is  proud — the  Carlton  Hotel,  six  stories 
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high,  and  covering  nearly  a  block,  the  great  stores,  with  windows  full  of 
beautiful  things,  which  cause  visitors  to  exclaim,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
such  things  in  Africa  !  "  . 

A  mile  east  of  the  post  office,  in  a  locality  filled  with  warehouses  and 
cheap  tenements,  we  find  the  original  chapel  of  the  American  Board's  work 
in  Johannesburg.  Tliis  building  is  filled  on  Sunday  with  a  worshiping 
congregation  of  stalwart  young  men,  mostly  Zulus,  who  have  come  up  here 
from  tlieir  distant  homes  on  the  coast,  and  are  either  unmarried  or  have  left 
their  wives  behind. 

The  little  Sunday  school  held  in  the  cottage  close  by  for  half  caste  chil- 
dren is  taught  by  our  Irish  friend  referred  to  above.  She  has  motherly- 
instincts  which,  as  she  puts  it,  could  *'  mother  all  the  children  in  creation." 
She  loves  the  children,  and  they  love  her,  and  since  she  loves  the  Lord,  too, 
the  rest  goes  without  saying.  A  meeting  is  held  for  these  children  on  Sun- 
day night,  and  a  sewing  class  one  afternoon  in  the  week  ;  and  they  are 
clamoring  for  two  afternoons  instead  of  one.  Here  is  a  fine  opening  for  city 
settlement  work  in  this  crowded  quarter. 

Our  Irish  friend  has  another  '*  iron  in  the  fire,"  also,  for  a  class  of  persons 
differing  widely  from  any  yet  mentioned.  In  the  cottage  by  the  American 
Board  chapel,  which  was  our  home  before  the  war,  a  Christian  Temporary 
Home  for  women  and  girls  has  been  opened.  This  cottage  provides  beds 
at  less  than  half  the  usual  price  in  the  city  for  homeless  but  respectable 
white  women  who  need  a  cheap  lodging  for  a  few  nights,  and  which  can- 
not be  obtained  elsewhere,  as  far  as  we  know,  under  Christian  auspices. 

By  and  by  in  the  center  of  the  city  a  much  needed  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  be 
established.  But  big  enterprises  move  slowly,  and  meanwhile  our  humble 
little  cottage  stands  in  the  gap,  and  those  who  come  tell  us  pitiful  tales  of 
the  lonely,  unbefriended,  and  dangerous  position  of  a  woman  wage  earner 
in  this  busy  city,  far  away  from  home  ties,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
Sometimes  they  come  quite  stranded,  with  neither  money  nor  situation.  One 
such  lately  seemed  on  the  verge  of  suicide  from  despair  ;  two  others  recently 
were  found  to  be  under  the  spell  of  the  secret  use  of  intoxicants. 

To  give  such  friendless  women  the  personal  interest  they  need,  the  cheer 
of  a  family  sitting  room  and  family  prayer,  this  seems  to  us  a  worthy  way 
of  putting  in  one  woman's  life,  and  I  feel  sure  that  friends  across  the  sea 
will  wish  our  Irish  friend  much  success. 

In  a  city  like  this,  with  its  nmltifarious  needs,  it  is  impossible  to  confine 
one's  interest  to  one  needy  class  alone,  and  we  realize  that  souls  are  souls, 
colorless  in  God*s  sight  except  for  shades  of  character. 

This  letter  is  just  the  turning  about  of  a  kaleidoscope;  the  pattern  shifts 
and  changes  with  every  move,  but  tiiat  is  like  life  here — that  is  Johannesburg. 
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First  Impressions  of  Turkey 

BY   MISS   ISABELLA   M.    BLAKE 

[Miss  Blake  went  to  Aintab  last  August  to  help  in  the  girls*  seminary  at  Aintab, 
Central  Turkey  Mission.— Ed.] 

MISS  NORTON'S  books  have  just  arrived,  and  she  is  delighted, 
because  they  had  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  censor, 
that  she  feared  he  had  found  something  very  objectionable  among 
them.  However,  she  got  everything  back  except  a  few  Perry 
pictures.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  those  pictures  are  now  deco- 
rating the  walls  of  the  gentleman's  parlor,  or  were  merely  left  out  by  mis- 
take. Our  furniture  came  in  very  good  shape  for  the  most  part,  and  we 
were  glad  to  be  settled  after  our  long  journey. 

Miss  Norton  hs^s  written  you  about  our  reception.  I  assure  you  we 
appreciated  its  cordiality.  Since  we  came  we  Iiave  been  very  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  various  members  of  tlie  station  and  by  other  people  as 
well.  Our  trunks  have  not  come  yet.  We  had  our  steamer  trunks  with 
us,  but  the  others  were  sent  by  freight  from  Liverpool,  and  are  now,  I  dare 
say,  ill  Alexandretti,  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  some  cartaje.  Truly,  Turkey 
's  the  land  in  which  to  cultivate  a  philosophic  spirit.  Our  rooms  are  very 
pieasant  and  our  furniture  looks  well  in  them,  but  there  are  many  things  in 
^ur  trunks  that  will  help  to  make  tliem  homelike. 

Mr.  Sanders  was  in  Aintab  for  a  few  days  witii  Mr.  Metheny,  an  artist, 
^ho  gave  us  our  first  lessons  in  horseback  riding.  Mr.  Sanders  is  planning 
to  take  us  along  with  Miss  Chambers  to  Kessab  next  summer  and  show  us 
that  part  of  the  station,  so  it  is  quite  necessary  for  us  to  be  in  trim  for  horse- 
back. He  had  Togo,  a  nice,  quiet  little  horse,  yet  one  possessing  a  spirit 
Worthy  of  his  name,  in  training  for  us,  and  we  are  enjoying  him  greatly. 
By  the  time  we  have  spent  ^\q  hours  in  study  on  Turkish,  with  a  brief 
interval  of  teaching  "  fancy  work,"  such  as  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics 
and  sewing,  we  are  quite  ready  for  a  little  exercise,  and  we  get  it  on  horse- 
back or  playing  tennis  on  Dr.  Shepard's  court. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  be  in  a  country  wliere  you  have  to  be  surrounded 
by  high  stone  walls,  where  you  cannot  go  far  witliout  a  hat,  where  the  dogs 
bark  all  night  long,  and  where  tlie  policemen  wliistle  every  few  moments 
<^r  knock  loudly  on  the  pavement  witli  their  clubs,  to  reassure  the  people 
^^  the  houses,  and  to  give  wrongdoers  a  good  cliance  to  run  around  the 
corner. 
We  have  been  once  to  each  of  the  tliree  Protestant  churciies  in  Aintab. 
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They  have  large  congregations  I  should  say,  and  I  have  been  pleased  with 
the  services,  although  I  could  understand  only  a  word  now  and  then.  I 
was  so  pleased  the  other  Sunday — the  minister  used  the  word  for  crown, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  words  in  our  primer,  a  number  of  times  in  his 
sermon,  and  so  I  concluded  that  he  must  be  preaching  about  Heaven,  and 
sure  enough  when  I  inquired  it  was  so. 

Last  Friday  afternoon  we  called  on  Bodvilly  (pastor)  Ashdjian  and  his  * 
charming  wife,  and  the  Bodvilly  showed  us  over  the  '*  model  schools,"  as 
they  are  called,  adjoining  the  church.  These  were  the  gift  of  a  wealthy 
parishioner  and  his  wife.  In  the  room  for  the  primary  grade  were  kinder- 
garten cliairs  and  tables,  empty,  for  the  children  had  gone  home.  There 
was  a  roomful  of  bright  looking  boys  above,  and  they  were  feeling  very 
proud  of  some  fine  new  wooden  desks,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  were  not 
adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  children.  But  one  must  not  be  too  critical. 
Tilings  were  far  better  than  I  had  expected  to  find  them.  The  rooms  were 
well  lighted,  the  children  quiet  and  orderly  and  apparently  enjoying  them- 
selves. A  last  year's  graduate  of  the  seminary  was  teaching  in  the  school 
for  little  boys  and  girls,  and  anotlier  graduate  in  the  girls'  school.  As  I 
have  seen  these  teachers,  and  also  the  lonely  little  schoolma'ams  of  the 
villages,  I  have  been  impressed  over  and  over  again  with  the  importance 
and  the  wonderful  opportunity  of  the  work  in  the  seminary.  Surely  it  is 
foundation  work. 

Already  we  have  become  very  fond  of  the  girls,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  momentary  or  temporary  attraction.  At  first  their 
faces  seemed  a  little  heavy,  but  I  have  found  that,  although  they  do  lack  the 
American  girl's  delicacy  of  feature  and  vivacity  of  expression,  they  have  a 
gentleness  and  a  responsiveness  which  is  very  winning.  The  other  Friday 
evening  we  came  into  the  dining  room  and  found  them  making  a  sort  of 
vermicelli,  by  taking  tiny  pieces  of  dough  and  rolling  in  their  fingers. 
They  were  having  a  jolly  time  over  their  work,  too,  so  we  sat  down  and 
endeavored  to  help  tiiem,  and  find  the  older  girls  who  use  English  with 
some  freedom  veiy  pleasant  to  talk  with.  They  seem  very  much  interested 
in  some  of  my  snapshots  of  scenes  and  friends  in  America,  and,  incidentally, 
they  love  to  have  their  own  pictures  taken.  But  that  seems  to  be  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  race.  Anyway,  over  and  over,  I  feel  very  fortunate  to  be 
allowed  to  work  among  them,  and  very  far  from  deserving  the  privilege. 
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Union   For   Service 

BY    DR.   J.    L.    BARTON 

rHE  conference  held  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  February  6  to  8  inclusive,  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Methodist  Protestant,  United  Brethren 
and  Congregational  churclies,  was  one  of  great  historical  as  well  as 
religious  interest.  This  conference  was  tlie  culmination  of  an  effort 
jun  some  years  ago  to  bring  these  three  churches  together  into  one 
^anization.  Over  two  hundred  representatives,  of  whom  the  majority 
re  Congregationalists,  were  in  attendance.  These  came  from  all  parts 
the  country,  including  the  Pacific  Coast.  Few  gatherings  have  ever  been 
►re  characterized  by  spiritual  earnestness  and  purpose.  This  spirit- 
[  purpose  did  not  reveal  itself  so  much  in  utterance  as  in  the  earnest 
rit  and  kindly  Christian  consideration  with  which  every  question  was 
»cussed  and  every  decision  reached. 

Three  fundamental  points  required  settlement:  first,  the  creedal  basis  for 
lion  ;  second,  the  common  basis  of  polity  ;  and  third,  a  method  of  uniting 
I  missionary  operations.  After  two  full  days  of  consideration  of  these 
ibjects,  in  a  committee  made  up  of  sixty-three  members,  divided  into  three 
ilvcommittees,  a  unanimous  conclusion  was  reached. 

It  was  evident  that  the  missionary  interests  of  these  three  denominations 
in  be  combined  so  as  to  constitute  a  unit  in  all  departments,  and  at  the 
ime  time  keep  the  various  constituencies  closely  in  touch  with  the  work. 
he  foreign  missionary  interest  can  undoubtedly  unite  more  easily  and 
uickly  tlian  any  other  department.  Such  a  union  will  not  call  for  the 
iving  up  of  anything  essential  upon  tlie  part  of  any  denomination,  but  it 
ill  give  each  denomination  the  inspiration  and  uplift  which  come  from 
ilarged  operations.  The  Methodist  Protestant  denomination  has  foreign 
lissionary  work  only  in  Japan  ;  tlie  United  Brethren  have  thrifty  missions 
» Japan,  China,  Africa,  the  Philippines,  and  Poito  Rico.  Co-ordination 
ill  not  only  increase  efficiency,  but  it  will  make  possible  greater  adminis- 
ative  economy.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  opposition  to  the  suggestion 
lat  the  missionary  and  publication  interests  of  the  three  denominations  be 
^-ordinated.  Committees  are  continued  to  formulate  details  for  the  con- 
^ramation  of  such  a  union  in  active  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Some  of  us  who  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  this  gathering  cannot 
utfeel  that  a  real  and  sweeping  revival  is  at  hand.  This  is  not  a  revival 
f exhortation  and  preaching,  but  a  revival  of  doing;  a  revival  manifesting 
^Ifin  increasing  Christian  unity  for  service,  in  an  enlarged  spirit  of  broth- 
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erlinessy  and  in  co-operation  ir\  every  good  work  for  the  advancement 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.  This  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  fulfil 
of  the  prayer  of  our  Lord,  "  That  they  all  may  be  one."  When  this 
is  completed  "  the  world  will  know  and  believe." 


Progress  in  China 


Miss  Bertha  P.  Reed,  though  one  of  our  younger  missionaries,  and  still  w 
on  the  language,  is  able  to  do  much  in  the  Bridgman  School,  and  she  tells  us 
welfare  and  the  developing  work  in  North  China : — 

I  MUST  tell  you  again  of  tlie  progress  of  our  s 
plans  up  to  this  time.  The  building  of  the  additio 
been  going  on  through  the  summer,  and  is  now  i 
finished,  so  that  we  can  open  school  on  the  fi 
October.  This  addition  will  be  useful  for  many  t 
as  it  combines  rooms  for  the  school  and  also  for  wo 
work.  There  are  much  needed  recitation  roomj 
laboratories  for  physics,  chemistry  and  biology. 
MISS  BERTHA  P.  RKED  '^  ^  room  for  a  museum,  where  the  geological  spec 
will  be  kept  with  other  interesting  things,  and  this 
is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  used  both  by  the  sclioolgirls  and  the  w< 
There  is  a  room  for  a  woman's  chapel,  which  will  fill  a  great  nee( 
smaller  rooms  near  it  for  women's  classes,  these  to  be  used  for  the 
woman's  training  school,  which  Miss  Russell  plans  to  begin  this  yea 
in  which  women  from  tlie  diflerent  stations  of  our  mission  may  be  ti 
And,  lastly,  there  are  three  bedrooms  and  accommodations  for  hous( 
ing  for  the  ladies  who  live  tliere,  as  Miss  Russell  wishes  to  do,  a 
other  ladies  may  if  our  numbers  are  too  large  for  the  regular  ladies'  1 
We  feel  that  the  building  is  a  triumph  of  condensation  and  economy 
we  rejoice  in  the  increased  possibilities  of  work  with  its  use. 

The  establishment  of  the  college — the  grade  above  the  Bridgman  Set 
is  advancing.  It  will  be  called  the  North  China  Union  College  for  W< 
and  is  a  part  of  the  general  union  scheme  for  education  which  is  adva 
so  splendidly.  The  beginning,  of  course,  is  slow.  Our  last  two  clas 
graduate  have  had  each  one  year  of  college  work ;  now,  by  omittii 
graduating  exercises  this  year,  the  next  class  will  have  two  years, 
additional  work  contains  such  subjects  as  solid  geometry,  ethics,  physit 
chemistry,  and  deeper  study  of  the  Bible.     We  see  a  real  advance  < 
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girls  in  character  during  this  time  of  more  advanced  study,  and  after  it  we 
send  them  back  much  better  fitted  for  work  in  their  home  stations ;  so  we 
ire  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  keep  them  and  train  them  a  little 
onger. 

Our  plans  incluc  3  a  normal  training  department,  with  practice  teaching 
;or  the  pupils  in  the  day  school  and  kindergarten  in  an  adjoining  court. 
This  will  be  very  helpful,  for  many  of  the  girls  go  back  to  some  teaching  in 
their  homes,  and  they  need  very  much  to  know  more  about  proper  methods. 
A  more  ambitious  part  of  the  union  plan  is  a  medical  college  for  women. 
You  have  heard  something  of  the  medical  college  for  men,  and  the  thorough 
and  ambitious  plans  with  which  it  is  being  started.  In  that  for  women  the 
Methodists  also  jnite  with  us,  but  our  beginning  will  be  very  modest.  The 
three  other  missions  have  lady  doctors,  who  will  do  most  of  the  teaching, 
and  our  part  will  be  the  teaching  of  the  physics  and  chemistry  needed. 
The  work  will  begin  this  fall,  with  ten  girls  who  will  go  to  the  different 
doctors  for  their  work,  though  tlie  headquarters  of  the  college  is  supposed 
to  be  at  the  Methodist  mission.  Of  course  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  work,  but  in  some  places  these  have  been  overcome,  and  it 
18  worth  wliile  to  try  here.  In  the  south  especially  the  trained  Chinese 
women  doctors  have  been  found  very  helpful.  One  trouble  will  be  to  keep 
the  girls  unmarried  long  enough  to  complete  tlieir  training  and  to  give  their 
help  for  a  time  afterwards  in  payment,  but  sentiment  in  regard  to  so  many 
things  is  changing  here  now  that  we  trust  it  will  be  possible.  Apropos 
of  this  change,  a  Chinese  newspaper  said  yesterday  that  Tuan  Fang,  who 
is  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  United  States,  had  just  had  an 
interview  with  the  Empress,  in  which  he  said  that  the  women  of  China 
ought  to  be  educated,  and  the  Empress  agreed  with  him  and  answered  that 
they  should  be  educated  at  once.  That  is  encouraging,  though  I  fear  the 
process  may  be  somewhat  slower  than  she  anticipated. 

We  have  been  much  surprised  tliis  last  week  to  hear  of  the  establishment 
of  three  schools  for  girls  in  Peking.  In  one  of  which  we  know  most  the 
^*^e  is  quite  small,  so  it  is  evidently  an  instance  of  Chinese  philanthropy. 
Thirty-five  girls  are  attending  it,  both  rich  and  poor,  and  they  are  advised 
not  to  come  in  carts,  and  to  dress  quite  plainly,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
emphasis  of  the  distinction  of  classes.  A  Mongol  princess,  the  sister  of 
Prince  Su,  who  lives  near,  is  giving  some  time  each  day  to  teaching  in  it, 
e^laining  some  of  the  Chinese  books.  In  another  sciiool  for  richer  girls 
they  are  not  allowed  to  wear  embroidered  shoes,  in  order  to  show  that  their 
tinie  should  not  be  spent  in  working  on  their  shoes  but  in  study.  We  have 
found  lately,  as  we  have  progressed  in  acquaintance  with  them,  that  the 
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women  of  the  higher  classes  in  Peking  are  often  educated,  but  still  th 
establishment  of  such  schools  as  this  is  among  the  astonishing  things  in  thi 
time  of  progress.  May  it  mean  real  advance  for  the  women !  Anothe 
recent  surprise  was  the  discovery  of  a  small  newspaper  for  women,  jus 
begun.  It  g^ves  the  news,  and  often  adds  good  advice  for  its  readers.  On 
day  it  spoke  strongly  against  the  universal  practice  of  using  paint  and  powdc 
on  the  face,  and  just  after  the  feast  of  the  moon  it  had  a  remarkable  artici 
giving  various  facts  about  the  sun  and  moon,  and  advising  the  women  no 
to  burn  incense  to  them,  but  rather  to  worship  the  great  God  who  mad 
them.     We  do  not  as  yet  know  anything  of  the  editor. 

In  the  Chinese  plan  of  education  for  men,  the  colleges  have  been  scattere< 
over  all  the  provinces  of  China,  with  their  teaching  of  Wester^i  learning 
though  a  rather  elementary  form  of  that  learning  is  given.  And  very  latelj 
they  have  abolished  the  ancient,  time  honored  examinations  for  Chinese 
degrees,  and  have  said  that  degrees  shall  be  given  only  by  the  new  colleges 
This  is  done  in  order  that  the  colleges  may  grow,  but  it  shows  such  a  chang* 
of  heart  in  the  directors  of  aflairs  that  it  fairly  makes  us  hold  our  breath  anc 
wonder  what  the  next  new  thing  will  be.  The  Chinese  do  not  easily  giv« 
up  their  old  institutions,  and  we  may  see  from  this  instance  how  fully  is 
earnest  they  are. 

Our  own  country  will  have  a  great  opportunity  when  the  Chinese  Com 
mission  is  among  them,  and  we  out  here  are  hoping  and  praying  that  tbi 
visitors  may  be  shown  the  fact  that  Christianity  does  underlie  our  civilize 
tion  and  government.  They  seem  determined  to  reform  China  withoi^ 
Christianity ;  they  think  intellect  is  enough  as  a  basis  of  reform.  That 
the  saddening  feature  in  all  this  advance,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  ths 
enlightenment  will  come  in  that  direction  as  well  as  others  during  this  toi- 
of  investigation. 

Probably  others  are  writing  to  you  in  Boston  in  regard  to  tlie  needs  of  tl 
woman's  work.     I  have  already  written  something  of  the  great  need  at  L  ^ 
Ching,  which  came  to  me  vividly  as  I  saw  the  place  in  the  spring.     It  is- 
need  I  cannot  forget.     The  women  in  many,  many  places  are  ready  ar- 
willing  to  learn — their  husbands  have  already  joined  the  church — ^but  the- 
is  no  one  to  teach  them.     I  say  no  one,  though  again  one  of  the  Pang-chuac" 
ladies  is  going  to  leave  her  work  and  help  in  Lin  Ching  this  year,  but  tl» 
is  like  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.     We  have  to  choose  between  them.     \^ 
are  very  hopeful  because  of  Miss  Lyons'  coming.     I  wrote  of  the  plan  f^ 
her,  and  of  how  we  hope  that  she  will  take  up  that  work.     But  there  st: 
will  be  great  need  of  a  second  lady  to  lielp  her  in  that  vast  field. 

How  glad  we  are  that  we  may  welcome  the  three  new  ladies,  and  hc^ 
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we  look  forward  to  the  work  and  association  with  them  for  years  to  come. 
I  tnist  that  the  work  will  seem  to  all  of  tliem,  as  it  has  to  me,  more  and  more 
absorbing,  as  they  are  able  to  do  more  of  it.  These  three  years  have  been 
blessed  ones  to  me,  and  I  am  still  more  than  thankful  that  God  permits  me 
to  work  in  China.  The  association  with  such  beautiful  workers  as  are  here, 
the  power  to  help  in  some  degree  to  bring  nearer  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
China,  the  fuller  knowlege  of  himself  that  God  does  give  to  those  who  work 
for  him,  all  these  are  exceeding  great  rewards. 

Soon,  too,  our  schoolgirls  will  be  returning,  and  my  hopes  are  high  for 

all  that  may  be  done  for  them  this  year.     For  one  thing  I  want  to  have 

them  grow  in  the  truly  evangelistic  spirit,  so  that  they  will  be  eager  to  do 

all  they  can  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Jesus.     Many  of  them  have  great 

opportunities  in  their  homes,  living  as  they  do  often  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen 

village.     I  was  deeply  interested  in  seeing  some  of  them  in  their  homes  last 

spring,  and  received  great  help  in  understanding  what  they  may  do.      It 

was  encouraging  to  see  how  different  they  appeared  from  their  untaught 

neighbors.     The  uncouth,  untidy  appearance,  the  almost  wild  expression  in 

the  eyes  of  many  of  the  villagers,  were  a  great  contrast  to  the  expression 

which  showed  so  plainly  that  the  mind  had  been  trained  and  could  be  used. 

I  realized  more  fully  what  education  will  do  for  one,  and  how  well  it  pays 

to  educate  these  girls.     But  I  want  to  work  much  this  year  to  help  them  to 

'^lize  what  a  responsibility  is  upon  them  in  view  of  this  very  education,  to 

"Jake  them  see  how  much  they  owe  to  others.     I  shall  be  glad  for  the  time 

^0  come  and  the  opportunity  to  begin.     It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  among  those 

whom  I  visited  how  ready  they  were  to  take  up  the  work  that  came  to  them. 


Missionary  Letters 


TURKEY 


^iss  JilUon  of  Smyrna  helps  us  to  see  how  the  influence  of  a  missionary  teacher 
'^^^ches  far  beyond  those  who  come  to  her  as  pupils : — 

AVhen  I  was  in  Adabazar  this  last  summer  Miss  Farnham  told  how 
^^'^e  and  Miss  Kinney  kept  Saturday  afternoons  for  their  time  for  calling 
^l>on  the  girls  and  I  have  been  trying  to  do  the  same  here,  though  somehow 
^He  life  in  Smyrna  does  not  always  make  it  possible.  But  one  understands 
*^  much  better  the  needs  of  the  girls  when  one  sees  their  home  surroundings 
^hat  it  seems  to  me  a  very  important  part  of  our  work.  During  the  Christmas 
^•cation  I  went  with  my  sister  to  Manisa  for  two  days  and  I  was  so  inter- 
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ested  to  see  the  work  there  and  so  glad  to  see  the  people  and  the  schools. 
We  went  up  to  help  with  a  little  Christmas  entertainment  in  the  Armenian 
school.  The  teacher  is  new  this  year,  a  young  man  from  Marsovan,  and  he 
is  doing  very  well.  There  are  forty-two  children  now,  seven  of  the  boys 
being  boarders.  He  had  given  the  children  little  recitations  to  prepare  and 
had  taught  them  some  songs,  so  when  we  had  helped  decorate  the  tree  and 
arrange  some  little  presents  for  the  children  and  had  talked  over  the  pro- 
gram, adding  a  few  songs  and  recitations  and  a  talk  by  Mr.  Tracy,  we 
found  we  were  able  to  invite  the  people  to  a  very  pleasant  entertainment. 
.A  number  of  people  came  and  they  seemed  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

The  next  morning  I  went  with  my  sister  to  see  the  Bible  woman  and 
also  to  call  upon  a  very  sweet  young  Armenian  woman  who  went  through 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  last  summer.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  how  her 
husband  was  killed  and  her  little  children  just  saved  from  death,  and  she 
herself  carried  off  by  the  Turks.  It  is  such  a  sad  story,  and  yet  now  to  see 
her  going  about  with  the  Bible  woman  to  visit  from  house  to  house,  and  to 
see  her  face  light  up  as  she  tells  of  the  wonderful  change  that  has  come 
over  some  of  the  women  that  she  has  talked  with,  shows  the  sweetness  of 
her  faith  and  her  trust  and  the  comfort  and  strength  that  comes  from  work- 
ing for  the  Master.  She  took  us  to  see  a  woman  who  it  would  almost  seem 
was  past  hope  in  this  world,  and  who  had  refused  again  and  again  to  have 
them  talk  and  read  with  her,  and  yet  who  little  by  little  had  been  won 
over  until  now  she  seems  like  a  different  woman,  and  is  herself  anxious  to 
have  them  come  and  teach  her,  to  read  to  her  the  Bible  or  to  teach  her 
hvmns  so  that  she  then  may  tell  others  of  what  the  Lord  has  become  to  her. 

I  want  now  to  visit  the  other  places  in  our  field  when  we  have  another 
vacation.  It  was  such  a  pleasure  to  me  last  summer  to  visit  Brousa  as  well 
as  Adabazar  and  Bardezag  and  Constantinople.  It  does  one  so  much  good 
to  see  the  work  in  other  places  and  get  to  know  the  people.  One  always 
comes  back  with  fresh  ideas.  And  how  it  broadens  one  to  be  in  this  part 
of  the  world  and  see  all  the  strange  sights  and  customs,  visit  all  the  inter- 
esting places  and  see  what  a  wonderful  country  we  really  are  in.  I  have 
enjoyed  so  much  the  trips  I  have  been  able  to  make  to  Ephesus  and 
Pergamos.  Last  summer,  too,  was  full  of  pleasures  because  of  the  delight- 
ful trips  I  was  able  to  make.  To  really  live  in  a  land  so  famous  in  historv 
makes  it  all  so  true  and  vivid. 

Miss  M.  P.  Wright  tells  of  superstition  in  Marsovan  : — 

I  confess  that  long  as  I  have  been  in  this  land  I  had  not  realized  that 
every  Sunday  and  Thursday  evening  men  in  this  city,  and  many  another, 
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are  cutting  and   piercing  their  own   flesh  with  swords  and   spikes,  and 
repeating  prayers  in  concert  by  number  in  the  worship  of  God. 

Some  orders  of  dervishes  are  required  to  repeat  the  Moslem  creed — a 
single  sentence— one  thousand  and  one  times  at  each  service.  They  keep 
count  with  little  stones.  Miss  Willard  saw  Our  kavass  picking  up  little 
stones,  and  putting  them  into  his  pockets  for  that  purpose  the  last  time  he 
went  with  her  on  a  journey. 

JAPAN 

Miss  Colby,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Baikwa  Girls*  School  in  Osaka,  sent  this 
letter  in  her  last  summer's  vacation.  We  rejoice  that  peace  has  come,  but  we  do  not 
for-gct  the  terrible  cost  of  the  great  war: — 

Within  the  past  year  two  mails  from  Japan  have  been  completely  lost — 

0  136  destroyed  by  rats  on  the  steamer,  and  one  burned  in  that  terrible  railroad 
accident,  so  I  feel  very  shaky  about  anything  or  anybody  going  to  America. 

1  should  think  public  opinion  in  America  would  demand  safety  rather  than 
speed,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  here  and  there  an  insane  haste  had  taken 
possession  of  people,  and  life  is  of  no  consequence.  A  year  ago  we  were 
at  heart  trembling  over  the  audacity  of  the  Japanese  in  making  war  with 
such  a  formidable  foe  as  Russia,  but  probably  I  said  nothing  to  you  about 
"^y  fears,  at  least  I  hope  I  did  not.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so 
'^^onderful  as  the  change  in  the  status  of  Japan  twenty-five  years  ago  and 
^o^Iay?  The  difference  between  the  highest  conditions  and  what  I  see 
^bout  me  these  days  is  amazing. 

Osaka  is  far  behind  Tokyo  in  European  civilization,  but  there  have  been 
S'^'eat  changes  and  improvements  since  you  were  here,  especially  in  fine 
P^iblic  buildings,  banks,  and  also  private  dwellings  and  clubhouses.  There 
*^  a  large  city  loall,  just  a  great  hall,  and  to  my  mind  the  most  ideal  one  I 
^^r  saw  as  it  is — as  I  said,  only  a  hall,  and  on  the  ground  floor  with  places 
'^r  exit  all  around,  so  it  is  absolutely  free  from  any  danger  of  loss  of  life 
''"Onti  fire  as  any  building  can  be.  Christian  meetihgs  there  often  fill  the 
P^ace.  Mr.  Miyagawa  said  the  other  day  that  anyone  who  talked  against 
Christianity  nowadays  is  way  down.  People  affect  to  have  a  knowledge 
^^  Christianity,  very  much  as  Boston  people  follow  after  Buddhism  ;  only 
^irnorant  people  are  supposed  not  to  be  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  to 
^  ignorant  in  these  times  is  Jibove  all  things  to  be  most  dreaded. 

Miss  Case  and  I  have  come  to  the  seaside  beyond  Sendai,  and  I  never  saw 
such  grand,  awful  and  magnificent  scenery,  nor  such  poverty  nor  degrada- 
^on.  I  am  continually  impressed  with  the  fact  that  beauty  will  not  produce 
uobility  of  character.     There  is  a  temple  of  the  horse  in  a  most  beautiful 
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spot.  The  horse  is  a  dummy,  just  the  size  of  these  little  native  anir 
with  a  badly  formed  head  and  stiff  legs,  straw  sandals ;  and  what  do 
suppose  was  before  him  for  his  trough,  into  which  the  faithful  put 
offerings  ? — an  old  Standard  oil  can.  Thus  has  civilization  penetrate 
these  wilds.  The  pitiful  part  was  that  the  place  was  decorated  witt 
prayers  of  the  people  who  had  fiiith  enough  to  tie  them  tliere.  Decoi 
was  not  the  word,  but  you  know  how  the  papers  look  around  idol  tem 
He  has  one  prominent  glass  eye,  but  the  other  is  lacking,  and  as  the  p< 
around  here  are  very  thievish  I  cannot  help  wondering  if  it  was  stolen, 
the  other  side  not  far  away  is  a  pest  hospital,  but  it  is  empty.  Our 
munity  consists  of  twenty-six  adults — American  and  English  mission 
of  six  or  seven  denominations — and  twelve  children,  living  in  the  sira 
kinds  of  houses ;  but  they  are  houses,  and  vastly  more  comfortable  in 
rainy  climate  than  tents.  The  natives  around  us,  and  even  we  missions 
could  give  Wagner  some  hints  for  another  book  on  *' simple  life." 
Case  says  she  keeps  thinking  about  the  amenities  of  life,  yet  after  al 
have  them,  for  the  natives,  even  though  they  are  naked,  look  degraded, 
steal,  are  always  polite,  and  we  missionaries  are  higlily  educated,  and  il 
delightful  company,  even  if  we  have  brought  our  old  clothes  and  get  a 
with  less  than  many  people  deem  necessary.  I  think  it  an  ideal  outinc 
for  once  in  a  while.  One  of  the  little  girls  of  eight  or  nine  summers  sa 
me,  ^^  I  have  a  friend  who  does  not  like  to  come  here  because  she  lik 
dress  up." 

I  am  so  tired  with  the  awfulness  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  an( 
frequent  funerals  for  the  slain.  I  have  seen  a  picture  of  two  hands, 
marked  Czar  and  the  other  Mikado,  crushing  soldiers  between  them, 
underneath,  "The  War  Holocaust  in  Asia";  "Not  only  money  but 
to  burn."  That  is  it.  When  the  soldiers  are  slain  on  the  battlefiel 
die  at  the  front  they  are  burned,  and  after  long  months  of  waiting 
relatives  receive  what  they  believe  is  the  neck  bone  of  their  dear  one, 
then  they  have  a  grand  funeral.  In  small  cities  the  whole  city  gives  it, 
in  Osaka  the  ward  in  which  the  family  lives.  The  family  can  choos< 
kind  of  a  funeral  they  desire — Buddhist,  Christian,  or  Shintoist.  Add 
that  there  are  many  things  done  to  comfort  the  bereaved  friends. 
Christians  have  been  active  in  this.  At  one  time  they  got  together  a  | 
number  of  photographs  of  the  killed  and  put  them  on  an  immense  fr; 
and  Mrs.  Allchin,  with  the  help  of  others,  draped  black  and  white  an 
it,  "just  as  it  was  done  in  America,"  and  it  was  put  on  the  platform, 
all  of  the  families  were  invited  to  attend  a  memorial  service.  The  govei 
mayor,  army,  navy,  and   others   in   official  life  were   represented,   a 
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f  Cliristian  sermon  was  preached  and  Christian  hymns  were  sung  by  Chris- 
tian schools,  and  prayers  were  offe  cd.  I  am  filled  with  admiration  at  the 
w«y  the  Christians  utilize  everything  for  the  glorification  of  Christianity. 

It  is  real  missionary  work  to  send  us  the  latest  books,  for  the  leading 
.^.inerican  and  English  newspapers  are  taken  in  the  newspaper  offices,  and 
pastors  and  school  teachers  ask  us  for  the  books  that  make  a  hit  over  there, 
afciid  it  helps  us  greatly  to  be  able  to  lend  them.  The  Japanese  send  you 
tlianks  for  Tike  Simple  Life.     I  am  very  grateful  to  you. 

Have  I  written  to  you  about  the  new  public  library  in  Osaka?  Mr. 
Sumitomo,  a  banker  and  mine  owner,  still  young,  gave  a  6ne  building  of 
Spranite,  and  the  city  furnished  the  books.  It  has  all  of  the  standard  works 
in  English,  French  and  German,  and  the  leading  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, but  nothing  can  be  taken  from  the  building.  It  is  a  great  step  for- 
^\ward,  and  the  people  are  very  proud  over  it,  and  it  is  well  patronized. 
X  go  there  to  read  the  daily  papers.     The  admission  is  two  sen  (one  cent). 


JUNIOR    WORK 

EVANGELISTIC  MEDICAL  EDUCATIONAL 


Helps  for  Leaders 

THE  PLACE   OF  THE   DEVOTIONAL  IN  OUR  MEETINGS 
BY   MISS    LILIAN    E.  BATES 

In  our  Covenant,  our  first  promise  of  obedience  is  not  to  "cease  to  make 

^flerings  of  prayer  ...  to  the  end  that  the  daii^^hters  of  sorrow  in  heathen 

"*nd8  may  know  the  love  of  Jesus."      This  is  essentially  a  working  age  and 

"  forking  country.     In  the  hurry  and  rush  of  these  days  are  we  not  in 

danger  of  so  over-empliasizing  "by  their   works    shall   ye  know  them," 

^^  the  •spiritual  part  of  our  labors  is  somewhat  lost  sight  of? 

^Ur  missionary  societies  have  for  their  reason  of  being  the  furthering  of 

^•"Utianity  througliout  the  world.     We,  as  members  of  societies,  with  such 

'^  object,  stand  as  representatives  of  tlie  Christianity  we  are  spreading.    Let 

*  ^sk  ourselves  the  question,  "Are  we  shirking,  through  self-conscious- 

j  ^^  or  thoughtlessness,  any  part  of  the  responsibility  we  have  assumed?" 

"e  who  evades  the  burden  loses  the  blessing."     Our  meetings  are  to  give 

^  %ore  knowledge  of  missionary  work  and  its  needs,  to  enable  us  to  plan 
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material  help  for  it,  and  to  give  us  the  enthusiasm  which  comes  from 
united  effort.  But  when  this  is  done  are  we  doing  our  utmost  for  the  cause? 
Surely  we  need  the  help  that  we  have  been  asked  to  seek.  We  are  taught 
to  "  pray  without  ceasing,"  and  to  "search  the  Scriptures,"  and  we  need 
the  inspiration  which  the  one  gives,  and  the  uplifting  and  spirit  communion 
which  the  other  brings. 

We  have  great  sympathy  and  reverence  for  those  noble  men  and  women 
who  have  left  home  and  comforts,  and  are  devoting  their  lives  to  their 
strange  brothers  and  sisters.  In  the  discouragements  they  must  meet,  in 
the  actual  dangers  they  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  face,  what  power  but 
that  of  the  Spirit  could  give  them  the  heroism  they  show  ?  It  surely  would 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  and  discouragement  to  them — way  across  the  seas — 
if  they  felt  that  there  were  at  home  societies  who  thought  devotional  exer- 
cises an  unimportant  part  of  the  meetings. 

Truly,  *'  faith  without  works  is  dead,"  but  would  not  work  such  as  ours 
without  faith  be  hopeless?  So  long  as  our  work  continues  there  is  evidence 
that  the  spirit  is  alive  within  us,  but  the  spirit  needs  food  as  well  as  the 
body.  What  happens  when  we  do  not  give  ourselves  sufficient  nourish- 
ment? The  digestive  organs,  having  so  little  to  do,  become  incapable  of 
performing  their  usual  functions,  and  we  find,  after  a  time,  they  refuse  the 
demands  put  upon  them,  and  in  consequence  our  whole  body  suffers.  So 
with  our  mimds.  If  we  starve  them  we  shall  one  day  discover,  to  our  sor- 
row, that  they  are  so  weakened  that  they  cannot  solve  the  problems  given 
them.  And,  likewise,  with  our  spirits,  for  this  is  one  of  the  laws  of  life — 
disuse  and  starvation  brings  inability.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  any  strength  that  we  have  at  our  own  command,  for  our 
object  is  not  merely  the  humane  one  of  relieving  the  bodily  sufferings  of 
women  and  children,  but  that  they  may  "hear  the  tidings  of  great  joy." 


.1.     If  I  refuse  to  give  anything,  I  practically  cast  a  ballot  in  favor  of  the 
recall  of  every  missionary,  both  in  the  home  and  foreign  fields. 

2.  If  I  give  less  than  heretofore,  I  favor  a  reduction  of  the  missionary 
forces  proportionate  to  my  reduced  contribution. 

3.  If  I  give  the  same  as  formerly,  I  favor  holding  the  ground  alreadv 
v^'on,  but  I  oppose  a  forward  movement.  My  song  is  **  Hold  the  Fort," 
forj^ctting  that  the  Lord  never  intended  that  his  army  should  take  refuge  in 
a  fort.  All  of  his  soldiers  are  under  marching  orders  always.  They  are 
commanded  to  "  Go." — Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance^ 
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OUR  WORK  AT  HOME 


When  Thou  Hast  Shut  Thy  Door,  Pray 

BY   M.    E.    ATKINSON 

Lord,  I  have  shut  my  door — 

Shut  out  Hfe*s  busy  cares  and  fretting  noise; 
Here  in  this  silence  they  intrude  no  more; 
Speak,  thou,  and  heavenly  joys 
Shall  fill  my  heart  with  music  sweet  and  calm — 
A  holy  psalm. 

Yes,  I  have  shut  my  door 

Even  on  all  the  beauty  of  thine  earth. 
To  its  blue  ceiling  from  its  emerald  floor 
Filled  with  spring's  bloom  and  mirth. 
From  these  thy  works  I  turn,  thyself  I  seek; 
To  thee  I  speak. 

And  I  have  shut  my  door 

On  earthly  passion,  all  its  yearning  love, 
Its  tender  friendships,  all  the  priceless  store 
Of  human  ties.     Above 
All  these  my  heart  aspires !     O  heart  divine  I 
Stoop  thou  to  mine  I 

Lord,  I  have  shut  my  door! 

Come  thou,  and  visit  me.     I  am  alone ! 
Come,  as  when  doors  were  shut  thou  cam'st  of  yore 
And  visitedst  thine  own. 
My  Lord !     I  kneel  with  reverent  love  and  fear 
For  thou  art  here  I 

— Selected. 


The  Ever-Living  One :   An  Easter  Meditation 


BY    MRS.    C.    H.    DANIELS 


*  **ni  the  Living  One :  and  I  became  dead  and  behold  I  am  alive  unto  the  ages  of 
^  *fe«:  and  I  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades.— /?#t;.  i:  iS. 

Thi  thrill  of  life  is  all  about  us  now  where  death  has  been.     The  brown 
wd  is  alive.     The  tree  trun4vs  conceal  life  beneath  their  covers.     Biftls  ar? 
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back,  instinct  with  fresh  beginnings.  Vitality  is  the  one  point  natur 
emphasizing  and  she  brings  all  her  powers  of  sun  and  shower  to  hasten 
processes.  Triumphant  nature  I  To  lie  in  her  winding  sheet  and  the 
rise  again  I     This  is  her  parable  of  the  great  Resurrection. 

When  St.  John  turned  to  *'  see  the  voice  which  spake,"  he  saw  a  glor 
Son  of  Man  who  was  no  otlier  than  Jesus  Christ,  the  "  first-born  of 
dead."  What  power  in  the  words,  *'  became  dead  "!  By  his  own  wi 
tasted  death.  Suppose  he  had  spoken  as  one  who  was  living  with  d 
ahead  of  him,  he  never  having  experienced  it.  "  Yes,"  men  would 
**  living  now  in  power  and  beauty,  but  he  must  die  sometime."  Ai 
similar  thought  was  in  the  minds  of  the  twelve  before  that  wondrous  da 
Calvary.  The  death  of  which  their  Master  spoke  was  an  experience  unti 
a  last  enemy  to  be  met,  and  who  could  say  anything  sure  about  the  resu 
the  encounter? 

'*  Became  dead  and  behold  I  am  alive."  The  Divine  magic  did  its  v 
and  the  enemy  is  under  the  feet  of  the  victorious,  glorious  Christ.  He 
gained  the  right  to  an  authoritative  position  in  the  Spirit  land.  He  cai 
the  keys  of  death's  door.  There  is  now  safe  passing  that  way.  And  m 
there  is  his  own  companionship  along  that  way.  In  the  light  of  his  p 
ence  death's  shadows  flee  away.  With  him  in  command  of  the  entn 
and  the  land  beyond,  ''I  will  fear  no  evil." 

A  way  dedicated  to  us  by  Jesus.  The  old  way  was  in  a  sense  also  \\\ 
because  it  was  tlirough  the  High  Priest.  Yet  one  priest  succeeded  anotl 
A  Living  ^^^^  succumbing  to  death's  power,  and  the  way  into  the  Hoi 
Way.  Holies  was  ever  changing.  Our  great  High  Priest  made  a  i 
Heb.x,iQ^2,  ^ay  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  They  are  ( 
tinually  eflScacious  to  the  end  of  time  and  are  kept  freshly  in  our  mindi 
the  simple  memorial  of  the  bread  and  the  cup.  The  new  and  living  ' 
stretches  out  of  the  world's  darkness  into  the  glorious  light  of  that  S] 
land  where  the  living  One  holds  his  gentle  sway.  All  nations  go  by 
way.     We  must  point  it  out  to  them  all. 

It  was  a  figure  familiar  to  readers  of  the  old  Scriptures — that  of  a  co 

stone  to  be  laid  of  God  in  Zion.     The.  rabbis  interpreted  this  to  refer 

A  Living   ^^"g  of  the  house  of  David,  who  should  arise,  deliver  them  i 

Stone,  foreign  control,  and  found  a  new  national  structure.  Sui 
1  Peter  a.  4.  comer  stone  they  would  have  accepted,  but  in  true  spir 
sense  that  would  have  been  a  dead  stone.  The  stone  which  was  to  live 
abide  and  give  life  to  all  other  stones  superadded — the  stone  which  a 
could  bring  life  to  their  death — alas !  they  rejected  it.  But,  praise  b 
God,  this  has  been  made  the  honorable  foundation  of  a  living  temple 
rising  in  the  earth. 
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Containing  life  in  itself,  and  imparting  life  to  him  who  eats.  We  eat 
oar  daily  food,  and  are  satisfied  for  a  time ;  we  must  eat  again  to  satisfy 
The  Living  ^u'^gc^t  and  yet  again.  We  accept,  each  for  himself,  the  sac- 
BasAD.  rifice  on  Calvary  as  an  act  for  tis,  and  in  that  sincere  acceptance 
M»vi.si.  ^g  ^j.^  feeding  upon  a  food  whicli  gives  unbroken  satisfaction, 
yea,  unbroken  life  to  the  soul.  Such  a  food  we  have  the  joy  of  sending  to 
hungry  nations.     Lacking  such  a  food  multitudes  have  starved. 

**  Send  it  faster,  sisters, 
For  oh,  we  die  so  fasti  ** 

There  is  a  logic  in  this  statement  which  may  bring  peace  to  the  vilest 
»ul.    Ponder  each  phrase.     Suck  its  sweetness.     To  save  to  the  uttermost 

A  LnoNo  them  that  draw  near  through  him  (the  living  way  again),  be- 
Im-iRCBssoR.  cause  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.  Oh,  the 
re9vt»,2s>  depths  of  meaning  in  this  intercession  we  would  fain  wrest 
out!    Who  can  fathom  them? 

But  at  least  the  heart  can  carry  a  vision  as  of  the  Son  of  Man  laden  with 
spoils  of  victory  over  sin  and  death  won  on  our  behalf,  offering  them  to  him 
who  sitteth  on  the  throne — a  perpetual  plea  for  human  souls.  Better  than 
that,  I  see  with  spiritual  vision  a  risen,  ever-living,  ever-reigning  Saviour, 
and  he  carries  on  his  heart  in  true  love  the  names  of  all  for  whom  he  wrought 
redemption.  They  are  his,  bought  with  a  costly  price.  Can  he  bear  to 
lose  one  on  the  mountain  '*cold  and  bare"?  The  degraded  sons  ancf 
daughters  of  earth  have  their  names  in  this  mighty  heart.  The  love  which 
throbs  there  and  the  work  that  love  incited  are  themselves  the  constant  in- 
tercession for  the  saving  of  each.  And  the  Father's  heart  is  at  one  with  the 
Son's.    The  blessing  of  salvation  comes  not  hard  out  of  heaven. 

Just  here  we  are  brought  to  prayer.  Human  intercessors  God  has  called 
for,  and  rests  vast  responsibility  upon  them. 

Othou  ever-living  One,  interceding  for  those  millions  in  our  mission  fields, 
"Wy  our  hearts  be  at  one  with  thine,  and  we,  too,  love  them  and  intercede 
^rnestly  for  their  souls. 


Our  Daily  Prayer  in  April 

*'Here,"  said  the  Chinese  ambassador  as  he  looked  about  the  rooms  of 
"*^  Woman's  Board,  "  here  is  the  power  house  where  you  give  the  impulse." 
^  us  pray  earnestly  that  the  impulse  be  strong  and  true,  the  very  power 
of  God  working  in  us  and  through  us. 
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The  empire  of  Turkey  comprises  many  lands  in  three  continents  with 
population  of  toward  25,000,000,  made  up  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Kurds,  Druze 
Jews  and  Christians.  For  all  the  missionary  work  in  this  empire  north  < 
Syria  the  American  Board  is  mainly  responsible,  and  it  expends  the: 
nearly  one  third  of  its  funds.  It  sustains  there  four  missions,  Europes 
Turkey  whose  work  is  chiefly  in  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia,  Western  Turke 
with  its  center  at  Constantinople  and  most  of  its  stations  in  Asia,  Centr 
Turkey  and  Eastern  Turkey. 

After  many  years  of  missionary  devotion  Mrs.  Trowbridge  is  still  givii 
much  service  to  the  women  of  Aintab.  She  gathers  mothers  into  meetinj 
where  they  learn  many  helpful  things  about  caring  for  their  homes  ai 
children,  and  she  guides  meetings  for  prayer  and  Bible  study.  She  also  h 
charge  of  the  boarding  department  of  the  school,  and  keeps  house  for  t1 
teachers.  Mrs.  Fuller,  whose  husband  was  for  many  years  president  of  tl 
Central  Turkey  College,  has  returned  with  him  to  America.  Miss  Tro-^ 
bridge  has  nobly  filled  the  arduous  post  as  superintendent  of  nursing  in  t] 
hospital  at  Aintab.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Merrill,  for  several  years  a  teacher 
the  girls*  seminary,  is  the  wife  of  the  new  president  of  the  college,  and  fin 
many  opportunities  for  Christian  influence  upon  the  students.  But  she  st 
keeps  closely  in  touch  with  the  girls'  school  and  teaches  several  classes  a  1 
often  leads  prayers.  Slie  also  has  an  important  Bible  class  for  Gregori : 
women. 

The  girls*  seminary  numbers  about  ninety  pupils,  many  of  them  Gregori 
girls,  and  they  show  a  marked  interest  in  Bible  study.  Miss  Forenii^ 
principal  of  the  school,  is  still  detained  in  this  country  by  delicate  heal  1 
and  we  rejoice  in  tidings  of  returning  health.  Miss  Blake,  who  began  I' 
work  with  great  enthusiasm  last  fall  has  been  prostrate  with  typhoid  fev  - 
Miss  Norton,  her  associate,  while  studying  the  language,  finds  herself  mt^ 
drawn  to  the  girls  who  can  speak  some  English,  and  we  hope  for  a  gr^ 
blessing  on  the  work  of  these  two  young  women.  A  letter  on  page  159  t^ 
of  their  first  impressions. 

An  article  in  Life  and  Light  for  February  tells  of  the  Christian  wcr 
in  the  Aintab  Hospital,  and  in  the  city  work  more  than  fifty  thousand  ct^ 
were  made  on  the  physician's  time.  Dr.  Hamilton  does  a  work  for  "^ 
poor  women,  both  in  the  hospital  and  in  the  city,  of  inestimable  value.  '^1- 
Grant  is  the  eflScient  and  most  valued  trained  nurse. 

The  sisters,  Misses  Webb,  are  doing  a  truly  evangelistic  work  in  the  s^- 
inary,  where  107  Armenian  and  25  Greek  girls  have  been  enrolled.  ^S 
Lucy  H.  Morley  is  a  recent  and  greatly  valued  accession  to  the  teach 5 
force.     The  list  of  the  activities  of  Miss  Shattuck  is  long — teaching  in  t " 
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Sunday  schools,  with  superintending  a  third  with  more  than  700  members, 
mothers'  societies,  leading  a  teacher's  club,  care  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  and 
the  great  industrial  work,  with  five  centers  reacliing  1,500  needy  women, 
and  work  for  orphan  boys.  Small  danger  that  time  will  hang  heavy  on  her 
hands.  Miss  Chambers  has  been  assisting  in  Aintab,  but  has  been  recently 
assigned  to  work  in  Kessab. 

Mrs.  Christie,  whose  husband  is  at  the  head  of  St.  Paul's  Institute,  which 
trains  many  young  men  to  great  usefulness,  finds  many  ways  to  help  these 
lads  in  their  impressionable  years. 

The  ill  health  of  Mr.  Martin  compels  him  to  resign  from  the  mission,  and 

with  his  wife  he  will  return  to  this  country  next  summer.     Mrs.  Lee,  long 

a  teacher  in  the  Hadjin   Home,  finds  much  missionary  work  in  her  new 

position  as  wife  of  a  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  she  has 

also  taught  in  the  girls'  college. 

Miss  Blakely,  who  is  principal  of  the  girls'  college  at  Marash,  adds  to 
this  onerous  task  some  Sunday  school  work,  and  visiting  of  schools  of  former 
pupils.  Miss  Gordon  is  also  a  teacher  in  the  college.  Mrs.  McCallum  is, 
like  her  husband,  a  teacher  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  Miss  Welpton 
IS  the  music  teacher,  and  we  read  in  the  report  that  her  pupils  have  made 
"f^ost  gratifying  progress  both  in  singing  and  in  the  appreciation  of  good 
'Husic. 


Suggestions  for  Auxiliary  Meetings 

-April. — Congo  State  and  Central  Africa. 
Niay. — South  Africa. 

June. — Congregational  Missionary  Work  in  South  Africa. 
Jul/. — Congregational  Missionary  Work  in  West  Africa. 
^ugust.^Congregational  Missionary  Work  in  East  Africa. 

TOPIC    FOR    MAY SOUTH    AFRICA 

Chapter  VI.  of  Ckristus  Liberator 

Our  study  for  both  the  Mav  and  June  meetings  is  to  take  up  South  Africa  and  our 
^M'ork  there  and  we  shall  find  It  full  of  interest.  The  Zulu  Mission  is  the  oldest  mission 
of  the  American  Board  and  Mrs.  Mary  Edwards  at  Inanda  \^as  the  first  woman  sent 
out  by  the  Woman's  Board.  We  must  surely  read  Dr.  Tyler's  charming  book,  Forty 
^*<irz  among  the  Zulus^  and  the  story  of  M.  Coillard,  the  heroic  French  missionary, 
*•  he  tells  it  in  On  tke  Threshold  of'Central  Africa  is  not  to  be  passed  by.  Several 
*^  our  new  leaflets,  Nomusa,  Blind  Zulu's  Story,  From  Kraal  to  Church  in  Zululand, 
•"^d  the  latest.  Just  out.  Under  the  Southern  Cross,  will  be  indispensable  in  this  study. 
,  Our  text -book  gives  us  much  help  concerning  the  work  of  other  missionary  societies, 
•^owledge  which  should  give  us  cheer  in  our  own  efforts.  Someone  'might  tell 
^^fij  of  the  great  Boer  War,  its  causes  and  its  outcome,  and  contrasting  character 
•fodi^g  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  imperialist,  and  Robert  Moffatt,  the  missionary,  would  be 
^'ua.ble  in  a  study  class.     In  our  auxiliary  meetings  we  must  speak  of  the  special 
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perplexities  which  our  missionaries  must  face  to-daj  because  of  the  unfriendly  course 
of  the  English  government. 

All  will  gladly  unite  in  the  following  prayer,  worded  by  Mrs.  Capron : — 

''  Lord  of  all  Life,  we  bless  Thee  for  all  the  ereat  religious  forces,  that  are  bringing 
the  Dark  Continent  into  the  possession  of  the  King's  Son.  We  remember  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  who  carried  the  gospel  message  into  its  remotest  regions  and  the 
noble  institutions  that  have  been  founded  therein. 

**  We  pray  that  Divine  Wisdom  may  be  brought  to  beargn  all  serious  problems  that 
are  causing  hindrance  to  the  speedy  conquest  for  Christ.  May  all  government  and 
rulership  be  under  Thy  sovereign  guidance,  and  the  ministries  which  seek  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  peoples  be  multiplied. 

**  May  all  who  are  seeking  to  lift  the  land  into  the  light  of  life  have  Thy  gracious 
power,  and  through  them  may  its  many  peoples  come  to  know  Thee,  their  rightful 
King.    Amen." 


Book  Notices 

River^  Sand  and  Sun.  By  Minna  C.  GoUock.  Published  by  Church 
Missionary  House,  London.     Pp.  1S4. 

These  sketches  of  the  work  of  tlie  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Egypt 
are  sympathetic  observation  made  by  a  traveler  during  winter  visits  on  three 
different  occasions  and  covering  in  all  a  period  of  eleven  months.  The  book 
is  in  excellent  taste  as  regards  press  work  and  illustrations  and  the  subject 
matter,  as  the  title  suggests,  shows  originality  and  culture.  The  opening 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  River,  the  message  of  which  is  Life.  The  second 
chapter  treats  of  the  Land  and  the  Sun,  the  message  of  the  Land  being  Multi- 
tude and  that  of  the  Sun  being  Love.  With  this  auspicious  opening  which 
whets  the  appetite,  the  author  devotes  the  remainder  of  the  book  to  the  work 
done  by  the  different  missionary  societies,  notably  the  Church  Missionarv 
Society  and  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  which  has  worked  on  a  larger 
scale  than  any  other  in  Egypt  for  fifly  years.  The  author  mentions  seven 
friends  by  name  as  amongst  those  who  have  generously  contributed  the 
illustrations  and  they  are  of  unusual  interest. 

The  Price  of  Africa.     By  S.  Earl  Taylor.     Pp.  225. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  books  edited  by  Prof.  Wells  and  Mr.  Taylor, 
adopted  as  the  official  text-books  f(/r  Mission  Study  classes  in  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  and  in  the  Epworth  League.  In  the  prefa- 
tory note  the  author  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  empliasize 
the  great  cost  of  the  redemption  of  Africa  by  giving  biographical  sketches 
of  four  great  lives  given  to  Africa  and  dying  while  on  the  battle 
line.  To  represent  different  types  of  missionary  endeavor  the  author 
has  taken  '*  two  Scotchmen  and  two  Americans.  Of  these  one  was 
pre-eminently  an  explorer,  one  a  mechanical  engineer  and  two  were  evan- 
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gelists."  While  there  are  only  six  illustrations  there  are  seven  maps,  three 
of  which  illustrate  Livingstone's  journeys,  and  one  shows  the  Raih'oad,  Cable 
and  Steamship  facilities  of  this  Continent,  sometimes  called  ^^  Dark."  This 
book  is  not  to  be  read  merely  but  studied,  and  at  the  close  of  each  chapter 
is  a  list  of  questions.  At  the  opening,  nine  pages  are  devoted  to  "intro- 
ductory suggestions  to  be  read  carefully."  Besides  the  questions  there  are 
topics  for  assignment  in  class  work  and  subjects  for  advanced  investigation. 
Geography  of  Africa,  By  Edward  Heawood,  M.A.  Published  by 
Macmillan  Co.     Pp.  263. 

This  book,  which  belongs  to  Macmillan's  Geographical  Series,  was  first 
issued  in  1896  and  a  new  edition  in  1903.  There  are  thirty-four  illustra- 
tions and  a  map.  As  the  facts  are  up-to-date  and  trustworthy  it  is  valuable 
«s  a  book  of  reference.  g.  h.  c. 


Sidelights  from  Periodicals 

China. — This  country  now  fills  much  of  the  space  which  the  magazines 
"•^e  been  giving  to  Japan  for  so  many  months.  In  The  Review  of  Reviews^ 
for  March,  there  is  an  article  on  *'The  Imperial  Chinese  Special  Commis- 
*'on^»»  by  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  special  representative  of  the  United 
^^tes  with  the  commissioners,  who  pays  a  splendid  tribute  to  these  foreign 
Visitors,  and  quotes  their  high  opinion  of  mission  work  in  China. 

T%e  Independent  (February  8  and  February  15)  contains  two  articles 
from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  which  need  no  further  endorse- 
*^ent.  The  subjects  are  '*The  Reason  for  the  Chinese  Commission,"  and 
**  An  Ancient  Empire  in  Quest  of  a  Modern  Government"  (illustrated). 

TTie  Outlook  is  printing  a  series  of  articles,  by  George  Kennan,  based 
upon  "  his  recent  observations  and  experiences  in  China."     The  first  of  these 

(February  17)  is  entitled  "China  in  Transition  ;  The  Anti-Foreign  Rioting 

in  Shanghai."     The  second  (February  24)  treats  of  *'  The  Causes  of  the 

Anti-Foreign  Feeling;  The  Mixed  Court." 

E.  E.  p. 


"  Dear  is  the  work  he  gives  in  many  a  varied  way ; 
Little  enough  in  itself,  yet  something  for  every  day; 
Something  by  pen  for  the  distant,  by  hand  or  voice  for  the  near, 
Whether  to  soothe  or  teach,  whether  to  aid  or  to  cheer." 
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Do  you  know  what  evangelistic  work  in  foreign  land  is?  Sometimes  i 
is  having  meetings  in  rooms  crowded  with  women  and  children,  some  o 
them  really  anxious  to  hear  what  will  be  told  them,  and  all  of  tliem  need 
ing  to  know  Christ,  never  having  even  heard  tlie  common  things  so  necei 
sary  to  character,  happiness,  spiritual  life  and  salvation.  All  over  Japa 
they  are  calling  for  this  evangelistic  work. 

Consecrated  men  and  women  are  needed  all  over  this  world  to  comb 
the  powers  of  darkness,  money  is  needed  to  send  them  across  the  seas,  ov 
the  mountains  and  into  the  dreary  deserts  with  the  message  of  salvatio 
*'  Who  will  go  for  us?  Wlio  will  give  for  us?  "  One  is  as  truly  the  a 
of  the  Master  as  the  other. 


Woman's  Board  of  Missions 


ReeeipUfrom  January  18,  to  February  18, 1908. 
Miu  Sabah  Lootsb  Day,  Treasurer. 


EatUm  Mains  Braneh.—M  rt.  J.  S.  Wheel- 
wrlt(lit,  Treat.,  Bangor  Hoiise,  Hangor. 
Bangor,  Aax.,  Tb.  Off.,  19.37;  Bar  Har- 
bor.  Auz.,  3(>;  Belfast,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  3; 
Brewer,  Indies  of  Coug.  Cb.,  3;  Sears- 
port,  C.  E.  SiKJ.,  17,  72  37 

frutem  Maine  Bratuih.—MiBB  Annie  F. 
Bailey  .Treas.,  52  CliaUwick  »t.,Portland. 
Batb,  Central  Cb.,  Aux.,  44.50;  East 
Baldwin,  C.  B.  »oc.,  1 :  Portland,  Col. 
at  Union  Tb.  Off.  Meeting,  3.00,  Bethel 
Ch.,  Th.  Off.,  20.31,  Higb  St.  Cb.,  Aux. 
(Tb.  Off.,  48  37),  218.22,  Second  Parish 
Cb.,  Th.  OCT.,  26.30,  State  St.  Cb.  (Th. 
Off.,  26.54),  127.54,  Williston  Ch.,Tb.0ff., 
2.30,  Bible  School.  6.98,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc., 
10,  St.  I^wrence  Ch., "  Covenant  Dau.,'* 
6.    Less  expenses,  18.62,  447  03 

Total,         519  40 

XTBW  BAMPSHIBB. 

J.  L.  Bacholder,  10  00 

y€uhua.-\\ eWeBley  College.  Class  of  '97      14  00 
New  Uampehire  /franc/^.— Miss  Elizabeth 

A.  Briclcett,  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring  St , 
Concord.  "A  Daughter,"  1;  Benning- 
ton, C.  B.  Soo.  ft;  Derry,  Central  Cong. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  30  50;  East  Sullivan,  Mrs. 
Marietta  A.  Ware,  3;  Exeter,  Aux.,  19, 
Miss  .M.  Robinson,  6;  Franklin,  Jr.  C. 

B.  Soc.,  6;  Jaffrey,  Monaduock  Bees,  2; 
Manchester,  First  Cb.,  Aux  ,  50,  121  50 

Total,  145  50 


VERMONT. 

Enoeburgh  —Rev.  Evarts  Kent, 


25  00 


VerfHont  Branch.— Mt%.  C.  H.  Stevent, 
Treas  ,  St.  Johnsbury.  In  memory  of 
Mrs.  de  Bevoise,  Westminster,  8.40; 
Barre,  Aux.,  Tb.  Off.,  7.60;  Barton, 
Auz.,  15JS3;  Charleston,  West,  C.  K. 
Soc.,  3;  Craftsbury,  North,  Aux.,  2; 
Fairfax,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Beemau,  6;  High.- 
gate,  Aux.,  1.60,  King's  Dau.,  1 ;  Jeri* 
Clio,  Aux.,  10;  Middlebury,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.,  26;  Pittsford.  S.  S.,  10;  Rutland, 
Auz.,  54.40;  St.  Johnsbury,  Centre, 
Aux.,  1,  North  Cb..  Aux.,  13.72,  Souttm 
Ch.,  Aux.,  14;  St.  Johnsbury.  East.  C. 
E.  Soc,  5;  Westford,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  8; 
Woodstock,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  I«. 
M.  Miss  Charlotte  M.  I^dd;,  40,  ^' 

Total,  ^ 


massaohusbtts. 

Andoverand  Wobum  Brat&eA.— Mrs.  Mar- 
garet B.  Richardson,  Treas.,  Reading. 
Lowell.  High  St.  Ch.,  Toung  People^! 
M.  C,  6;  i\l edford,  Mystic  Ch.,  Aux., 
30;  Winchester,  Aux.  (pre v.  contrl.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Edith  J.  Swett),  2^ 

Barnstable  Co,  Branch.— IMba  Amelia 
Snow,  Treas.,  East  Orleans.  East  Fal- 
mouth, Aux.,  3;  Hyannis.  Ladies,  12,        15 

Berkshire  Branch.—  .Mrs.  Charles  E.  West, 
Treas.,  123  South  St.,  Pirtfifleld.  Dal- 
ton,  .Mrs.  Louise  F.  Crane.  100,  .Mr.  Zenas 
Crane,  100,  .Mr  W.  M.  Crane.  100;  Hins- 
dale, Aux.,  16.82;  Oreat  Barrington, 
Aux.,  47.20;  Monterey.  Anx..  30;  Pitts- 
field,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  68;  Richmond, 
Aux.,  14.85;  Stockbridge,  10.95;  West 
Stockbridge,  18.    Less  expenses,  10.2&,    495 
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Oorttofi.— Cong.  Cb.,  2  00 

ims  North  Braneh — Mm.  Wallace  L. 
ILiuiball,  Treas.,  Bradford.  Haverhill, 
Centre  Cb.,  8.  8.»  li.35;  Newburyport, 
Ptoipect  St.  Cb.,  60.  64  35 

Imo  South  Branch.—MlBa  Nannie  L. 
Oden,Trea8»  23  Washington  St..  Hever- 
\j.  Salem,  Tabernacle  Cb.,  Y.  W.  Aux., 
ao,  3000 

frmMinCo.  Braneh, -^M\bb  Lucy  A. Spar- 
bawk,Treae.,  18  ConKree8St.,Greenfleld. 
Backlaud.  Aux.,  2  70;  Kaet  Charlemont, 
Mrs.  Whifcinji;,  5;  Montague,  Aax.,  6.M; 
NortbAeld,  Aux.,  17.89;  Orange.  Aux  , 
'  I  -  '  ,,  10;  BLielburiJD,  Aox.,  16; 
'   j:.   [1,,  ;n*Md,  Aux.,  lLG4p  76  78 

Samphire  V<y.  Jiran^h.^MiBB  Harriet 
J>  tLiafielaiid,  TreaB.,  i  Paradise  Road, 
Nortu^mploii.  AEDh^ret,  Aux.,  23.91; 
E"fle!il.  Aux.,  ID;  Hataeld,  "Real 
N^;'  25;  Harden vlllc,  Aux.,  10; 
N'>rLhimp5*3n.  E'iwiirfU  €h.,  Aux.,  16.20, 
^■'r^t  Cli.,  (lirU'  Club,  16,  104  11 

%ie  Park.  -  F  r  ie  < » ds,  26  00 

''i4iUs4fX  /JraiicA.  —  Miss  MaryE.  Good- 
Jiow,  Tr^as.,  South  Su<1bu!y.  Milford, 
^>e»'  Itenev.  Soc.,  02,  C.  B.  doc.,  3; 
South  Framingbam,  Orace  Cb.,  Aux., 
J7.  Jr.  M.  Club,  21.06,  Prim.  Dept,  8.  8., 
^;  South  Natick,  John  Eliot  Cb.,  C. 
S-  ^^oc,  1;  8oatb  8udbury,  Memorial 
„^^> . "  Helping  Hands,*'  6,  116  31 

^^oUcandPiffHfn  Bran«A.-Mi86Abbie 
*-  Ixmd,  Treas.,  Lock  Box  63,  Wey- 
mouth. Abington,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  1; 
Brockton,  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  20.  Porter 
S^»  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  20,  C.  E.  Soc,  6, 
7«ldo  Cb.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  8;  Eastoii, 
^  i'rtend,  2;  Hanover,  Anx.,  Th.  Off., 
^l  Hanson,  Aux.,  Mite  Box  Off.,  14.15; 
^olbmok,  Anx.,  Th.  Off,|  2;  King«t<in, 
5^^^.  (Tti.  Of[.»  5K  10  60;  Miltt>t>,  Anjt,, 
Jb,  Off.,  20,66;  ViUloii,  Eaflt,  Auk,,  Tlu 
yjf  t  2;  Ply  month,  Aux.,  Tb  Olf..  60; 
*^^liil|jtoti,  Aux,,  1.50,  S.  S.  Priuj.  Dept., 
JlH  mte  Boxes,  1.38;  R^uKiftlpli,  Aux., 
J£^90,  Jr.  Dept.,  1^  Ruckland,  Aux. 
i?*  of  wli.  to  confti*  L  M**  Atr».  Aitiia 
»tiirl|c3^,  Uiis  A.C.  8mith),61,  A  Frietnl, 
t  Weymouth*  A  Fri«M>d.  Th,  Off,.  1,  A 
frieiid/rb.  Dfr.,2;  WeymoutJj  Hniffbtft, 
4^3C.»  Tb,  Off,,  5,  Scinahiiie  Clrufe,  B; 
Jj^ymonthi  North,  FilRrim  Cb,,  Aux., 
*b.  OfiT.,  3:  TVeyruoulJit  South,  0iilon 
•-•*,,  Aux.fTh.  Off.,  33.43),  103J16;  Whit- 
lo^n,  Acin..  Til.  OH-,  1*  390  10 

flfOTtj^  irfofifiasea;  flranc/j,— 8onth  Acton, 
*«*„26,  C.  E.  8oc.,  15;  WcitJorrt,  Aux., 


(Hd 


Frances  J. 


?  CSotonu  Braneh,-Min  Fr 
Spiknels,  Treaa.,  166  Highland  Ave.,  Fall 
2^er.  AUleboro  Falls,  Aux.,  26;  Ed- 
pi^own,  C.  B.  Soc,  6:  Mattapoisett,  C. 
5*  ^oc.,  6;  New  Bedford,  Jr.  King's 
r^^-,  6;    Norton,   Anx.,  2:    Westport, 

SSy^^-Two  Friends,  16  00 

^VJ^n^UId  Araiu^— Mrs.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
T±:  freas.,  1078  Wortbington  St.,  Spring- 
2^«a.  Cblcopee,  Third  Cb.,  Aux,,  6.10; 
^Pringrfleid,  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  6,  Hope  Ch., 
5;^X.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  I.  J.  Womls), 
f*»  Booth  Cb.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  26  to  const. 
^  M.  Miss  Harriet  S.C.  Birnie).  43.30; 
^^^•tfleld.  Flr*t  Cb.,  8.  8.,  26,  105  40 

*{  0fafic4.— Miss  Mary  L.  Pelkey, 
k,  80  ML  Pleasant  St.,  North  Cam- 


bridge. Ajlstnn,  C.  B.  Soc.,  6;  Auburn- 
dale,  Aux.,  63.7i;  Boston.  (Central  Cb., 
Aux.,  793.15,  Jr.  Aux.,  286.23,  Mt.Ver- 
non  Cb  ,  Aux.,  3,  Y.  L.  Soc.,  50,  Old 
South  Cb.,  Aux.,  209,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  Miss 
Walley's  Bible  Class,  80,  Shawmut  Cb., 
Aux.,o;  Hrookline,  Harvard  Cb.,  Aux., 
100,  **  .Memorial,"  60,  Leyden  Ch.,  Aux., 
106.25;  Cambridire,  First  Ch.,  66.36; 
Chelsea,  Central  Ch.,  Women  Workers, 
56;  Dorchester,  Pilgrim  Cb.,  Aux.,  10, 
Sec<y]d  Cb.,  Aux.,  96.91,  Oo-Forth  Mis- 
sion Hand,  2,  Village  Ch.,  Aux.,  9.60; 
Faneuil,  Aux.,  4.66,  C.  R.,  7.03,  Prim. 
S.  8.,  2..33;  Foxboro,  Aux.,  40:  Jamaica 
Plain.  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,66;  Keponset, 
Aux.,  5;  Newton,  Eliot  Ch.,  Woman's 
Assoc.,  67;  Newton  Highlands,  Aux., 
16.45;  Newtonville,  Aux.,  25,  Queens  of 
Avilion,  10;  Norwood,  Aux.,  36.30;  Rox- 
bnry,  Eliot  Cb.,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  60)  (with 
prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Rlioades,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Backup,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Abbott,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wood,  Miss  Char- 
lotte H.  Gage),  80,  Prim.  Dept.  8. 8.,  10, 
Walnut  Ave.  Ch..  Aux.,  20,  Prim.  Dept. 
8.  8.,  6;  Roxbury,  West,  South  Evan. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  81.96,  Anatolia  Club,  36; 
Somerville,  Broadway  Cb.,  Aux,,  63.78, 
Y.  L.  M.  8.,  86,  C.  R.,  6,  Prospect  Hill 
Ch.,  Aux.,  88.14,  Winter  Hill  Cb.,  C.  R., 
4.88;  Somerville,  East,  First  Orthodox 
Cong.  Ch.,  Foreign  Branch  (60  of  wh.  to 
const.  L.  M's  Miss  Maria  T.  Delano, 
Mrs.  George  W.  Maynard),  66;  South 
Boston,  Phillips  Cb.,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  40), 
60;  Waltham,  Aux.,  1 ;  Wellesley  Farms, 
Miss  8.  E.  Wheeler.  5.64,  2,641  16 

WoTCwUr  Co.  Braneh — Mrs.  Theodore 
Nye.  Treas.,  16  Berkshire  St.,  Worcester. 
Rutland,  Aux..l6.60;  Spencer,  Intermed. 
Dept.  8.  8.,  16.69;  Warren,  Aux..  6; 
Westboro,  Aux.,  10.26;  Whitinsville, 
Extra-cent-a-day_Band,  14.73;  Worces- 
ter, Central  Ch.,  Woman's  Assoc..  51.10, 
Old  South  Ch.,  Aux.  (prev.  cotitri.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Lottie  Butler),  Union 
Ch.,  Aux.,  30.62,  143  99 

Total,        4,366  42 

LBOAOIBS. 

Amesbury.— Mrs,  Abby  R.  Webster,  by 
Arthur  T.  Brown,  Extr.,  236  65 

fforcerter— Mrs.  Harriet  Wheeler  Da- 
mon, by  Frank  H.  Wiggin,  Trustee, 
add'l,  2  41 


Total, 


239  06 


RHODB  ISLAVD. 


Rhode  Island  Branch.^  Mn,  Clara  J. 
Harnefleld,  Treas.,  99  Summit  St.,  Paw- 
tucket.  Barrinstou,  Prim.  Class  S.  8., 
9.25;  Newport,  United  Cong.  Cb.,  Aux., 
250,  H.  S.,  260;  Pawtucket,  "Happy 
Workers,"  60;  Providence,  Plymouth 
(Ml.,  Aux.,  2;  Slatersville,  Cong.  Ch., 
Anx..  11;  Woonsocket,  Globe  Ch.,  C. 
E.  Soc,  10,  682  26 

OOHKEOTIOUT. 

EcuUm  Conn.  ^ran«A.— Miss  Anna  C. 
Learned,    Treas.,  266  Hempstead  St., 
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New  London.  Chaplin,  A  ax.,  Th.  Off., 
16;  New  London,  First  Ch.,  C.  £.  Soc, 
6.14,  Hecoiid  Ch.,  Aax  ,  22.75,  Dau  of 
Cot.,  6.86,  Prim.  S.  8.,  6;  Norwich,  Sec- 
ond Cli..  S.  S..  2.02;  Preston  City,  C.  £. 
8oo.,  6:  Thompson,  Aax.,  Th.  Off.,  10,       70  77 

Bar^ford.—A.  Friend,  10  00 

Sartf&rd  Broneh.—Mn,  M.  Bradford 
Soott,  Treas.,  21  Arnoldale  Bd.,  Hart- 
ford. Burnside,  Aax.,  Twentieth 
Annlv.  Off.,  8.76:  Bllington,  Aux.  (Th. 
Off.,  76.S0X  90;  Enfield,  Ladies'  Benev. 
Soo.,  86;  Farmington,  Aux.,  30;  Hart- 
ford, Farmiui^n  Ave.  Ch.,  Aax.,  1, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  20,  Home  Dept.  8.  8., 
11.80,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  8.26,  Windsor 
Ave.  Ch.,  Aax.,  66.10;  Manchester,  Sec- 
ond Ch.,  C.  E.  8oc.,  20,  Jr.  C.  E.  8oc., 
17.88;  New  Britain.  First  Ch.,  Aax., 
17.67:  RockTille,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  49.76), 
66;  Vernon  Centre,  C.  B.  8oc.,  6;  Weth- 
therslleld.  Miss  Emeline  Q.  Crane,  1; 
Windsor  Locks,  Aux.,  286,  620  86 

^ew  i^avsn  AnonoA.— Miss  Julia  Twininir, 
Treas.,  814  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven. 
Bethel,  Aux.,  19.90,  Jr.  C.  £.  Soc,  10; 
Black  Rock,  Aux..  16;  Bridgeport,  Park 
St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  126,  South  Cli.,  Oirls*  .M. 
C,  28;  Canaan.  C.  B.  Soc.,  15;  Cheshire, 
Aux.,  60;  Chester,  Aux.,  12.70;  Crom- 
well, Aux.,  29.20;  Darien,  Aux.,  6*2; 
Durham,  Aux.,  14:  East  Canaan,  C.  £. 
Soo.,  10:  East  Haddam,  C.  £.  Soc.,  12; 
Quilforfl,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  26;  Hitrfra- 
nam,  Aux.,  46.40,  C.  £.  Soc.,  10;  Kent, 
Aux.,  36;  Litchfield,  M.  B.,  2fttJM>,  C.  B. 
Soo.,  9.00;  Menden,  First  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc.,  16;  .Middletown,  First  Ch.,  Aux.. 
22.16,  South  Ch.,  Aux..  60.98,  C.  R.,  6; 
New  Haven,  Dwieht  PI. Ch..  Aux., 61.81, 
Grand  Ave.  Ch.,  C.  £.  Soc.  10,  Pilgrim 
Ch.,  Aux.,  62.82,  Sunshine  C.  36,  United 
Ch.,  Y.  L.,  96,  Welcome  Hall,  Girls* 
League.  3,  8.  8.,  23.40,  Yale  College  Ch., 
Aux»  44;  Norfolk,  Aux.,  86  60,  .M.  B.. 
10;  Norwalk,  First  Ch.,  King's  Dau., 
26,  8.  S.,  30;  Portland,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5; 
Sound  Beach,  Woman's  Mlss*y  Soc.,  20; 
Stamford,  Aux.,  36:  Stanwich,  Aux.,  15; 
Torrington,  First  Ch..  Aux.,  15;  War- 
ren. C.  K.  Soc.,  22,60;  Waterbury,  Sec- 
cond  Ch.,  Prim.  S,  S.,  10;  Westchester, 
r.  E.  St>c.,  4;  Wesiport,  Aux..  8,  1,422  46 

y^w  LomdoH.'^M  rs.  J .  N.  Harris.  loO  00 


Manhatton  Ch.,  Aox..  28.10;  North  New 
York,  Ch.,  Aux.,  7,  Trinity  Ch.,  Aux., 
4 ;  Oswego,  Aux  (prev.  contri.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Drary),  S.  8.,  6;  Owego, 
Aux.,  8.80;  Patchogue,  Aux..  23J0; 
Pbosnix,  Aux.,  26;  Pooghkeepsie,  Aox. 
(26  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  John 
Simpson  Penman),  67;  Sherbum.  Aax., 
40;  Syracuse,  Mission  Rally,  8.08,  Dan- 
forth  Ch.,  Mrs.  Heath's  8.  8.  Class.  8.01, 
Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  83^10,  Bible  School, 
14J3;  Wadham  Mills,  Aux.,  10;  Water- 
town,  Emanuel  Ch.,  Aax.,  27.  Less  ex- 
penses, 140410,  1,600 
Saratoga  i9prifi09.— New  Bng.  Cong.  Ch., 
C.  E.  Soc,  2 

Total,      li«2 

PHTLADKLPBIA  BRANCH. 

PhUadslphia  llraneA.— Miss  Emma  Fla- 
veil,  Treas.,  312  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  D.  C,  Washinfctoii,  First  Ch^ 
Aux.,  74,  Miss'n  Club,  60,  S.  S.,  20;  N. 
J.,  East  Orange,  Trinity  Ch.,  Aax.,  21.10; 
Montclair,  First  Ch.,  Y.  W.  M.  8.,  90; 
Newark,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  Orange 
Valley,  Aux.,  28.11,  Y.  W.  M.  8.,  90.90; 
Plaiufleld.  Anx.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
MaryE.  Whiton),26;  Upper  Montclair, 
Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  coiist.  L.  M.  Mrs.  R. 
G.  Davey),  36;  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  Aux.,  16.90.  Less  expenses, 
80.01,  SSI 

HOBTH   OABOLINA. 

wIsAevUte.— Miss  Mary  M.  Foote,  15 

FLORIDA. 

Ormond,  -C.  E.  Soc^  * 

H'inter  Park, -Aux.,  20 

W.  H.  M.  U.,  Mrs.  Catharine  A.  LewU, 
Treas.;  Mt.  Dora,  Aux.,  10;  Ormond, 
Aux.,  34.28,  44 

Total.  « 

WYOMING. 

n^«yeniie.— Junior  M.  B.,  6 


HBW  Toas. 

/^rooMyn.— Wheaton  Club,  io  Ok) 

ATew  fork  Stat9  ItrancK—Mn.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  846  St.  Mark^s  Ave., 
Brooklyn.    A  Friend,  20O.  Lorinda  Rug- 


gles  Wood  Meaiorial.  60;  Angola.  C 
Soc.,  3;  BlnghamtOD,  Plyaaouth  Ch., 
Aux..  6;  BnM>klyn,  Central  Ch,.  Aux., 
2»I.«T.  Clinton  Av*.  Ch.,  Aux..  TS,  Park 
Ch.,  Aux.,  6,  IMvmooth  Ch..  Aux..  159, 
TlHopktns  Ave.  Ch  ,  Aux..  175:  HufTAk^ 
l^lgrlm  Ch.,  Aux..  19.96;  Canandaieua, 
Attx..  n^:  Churehvtlle.  Aux.,  16;  Eaton, 
Aux..  16:  Flu«hine,  Aux..  16,  C.  R..  CI 
cts.:  l.e  Raysville,  Sunbeam  M.  K..  6; 
lAX^kp^vrt,  >Sr»t  Ch..  Anx.,  39;  Middle- 
ti>wn,  Fiist  Oh.,  Aux,,  3*.»4.  S.  S..  6,  C. 
K.  Soc..  3.  North  Oh..  Aux,.  6;  Napoli. 
Aux..  10;   New  York.   A   Friend.  »«, 


I  OALirORKIA. 

Total,       2,2**4  09   i   Sissoit.— .Mrs,  S.  M.  N.  Cummings, 

CHI2VA. 

fooeAoir.— C.  E,  Soc.,  SO 

TURKFT. 

.MMfoft.— Miss  Elisabeth  Trowbridge,  * 

DonatioDS,  936^ 


Specials, 
Legacies, 


231 
ToUl,      10.411 


TOTAL  rsox  Oct.  18, 1906,  to  Feb.  18, 1906 


Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


30,28 
1.78 
6,13 

Total,   938,14 


BOARD  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


Ibvstbrttt.  II  MotHgu  ^rrrftsrg 


Miss  LAURA  M.  RICHARDS,  Mrs.  C.  W.  FARNAM, 

Saratoga,  Cal.  ||  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

Miss  MARY  McCLBBS, 
Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Letters  From  Miss  Powers  and  Some  of  Her  Pupils 


TURKBY 


I  DID  not  correct  these  letters  very  much,  only  gave  two  or  three  substi- 
^tes  for  words  not  just  suitable,  as  "fortunate"  for  "lucky"  in  Matilda's 
letter;  and  there  are  plenty  of  mistakes  in  spelling  to  prove  them  original, 
^ut  the  ideas  are  their  own.  What  Matilda  says  about  French  and  the 
** playground"  is  wholly  her  own.  They  don't  know  how  I  have  agonized 
^^r  that  field  and  tormented  you,  dear  friends  in  America,  in  regard  to  it. 

Some  of  the  class  objected  to  her  saying,  **  We  did  not  even  know  of  the 
'^nd  ladies,"  etc.,  saying  that  they  did  know  that  the  school  was  supported 
*n  the  United  States ;  but  I  think  it  is  true  that  I  have  not  talked  to  them 
*bout  the  Board,  etc.,  as  I  ought.  At  first  I  took  it  for  granted  that  they 
knew  all  they  should  from  Mrs.  Baldwin,  and  doubtless  the  older  ones  did, 
W  the  personnel  of  a  school  changes  very  rapidly,  and  I  began  to  realize 
this  during  the  summer,  and  resolved  to  give  the  school  some  information 
^ben  I  got  back.  Some  of  the  girls  were  very  much  surprised — astounded, 
^ne  might  say — when  they  lieard  what  a  large  sum  of  money  you  have  put 
'nto  the  school.  I  shall  tell  them  things  now  and  then  which  I  hope  will 
keep  alive  the  sense  of  appreciation  and  of  gratitude.  Gratitude  is  one  of 
^  virtues  which  has  to  be  taught.  Do  you  remember  one  of  Tourgineff's 
parables — The  Virtues  were  invited  to  a  party,  at  which  Benevolence 
'>egged  to  be  introduced  to  Gratitude ;  they  had  never  met.  Gratitude  is 
not  a  natural  virtue,  alas  ! 

Much  love  and  best  wishes, 

Harriet  G.  Powers. 
(:8i) 
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To  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Pacific^ — 

Dear  Friends  :  We  wish  you  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year.  V 
are  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  us.  We  know  th 
with  our  little  sum  of  money  we  would  not  be  able  to  come  to  this  scho 
and  enjoy  all  these  privileges  and  learn  to  know  the  true  God  and  to  bui 
up  beautiful  characters.  If  you  had  not  helped  us  so  we  would  be  far  fro 
all  these  good  things.  Once  more  we  thank  you  heartily,  and  pray  to  G< 
that  he  may  lead,  help  and  encourage  you  in  all  the  good  you  do,  and  gi 
grace  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  your  care  of  us  and  to  bear  much  fruit  from  t 
education  we  have  had. 

This  year  the  boarders  are  ten  more ;  last  year  we  were  twenty-three,  ai 
now  we  are  thirty-three.  In  the  school  there  are  six  classes  besides  t 
primaries.  I  who  have  the  honor  to  write  you  am  of  the  fifth  forr 
there  are  ten  girls  in  the  class.  Our  lessons  are :  English  reading  (Gee 
raphy  of  Africa),  Algebra  we  have  just  begun,  Bible,  English  Gramms 
Armenian  and  French.  Most  of  us.  like  French,  and  use  it  at  table 
Wednesdays,  but  other  days  we  are  always  speaking  English.  We  are 
members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  The  meeting  takes  pla 
every  Tuesday,  in  the  afternoon. 

Tjbree  of  us  have  organ  lessons,  and  one  piano  lessons ;  these  girls  i 
sometimes  playing  at  rhetoricals.  At  recess  in  the  morning,  sixth  and  fil 
forms  have  to  play  basket-ball  every  day  ;  we  find  it  very  amusing.  Eve 
week,  Friday  evening,  the  book-case  is  opened,  and  we  are  allowed  to  ta 
English  story  books  and  read  them  ;  but  we  have  to  return  them  on  Mond 
morning.  We  like  them  very  much  ;  some  of  them  are  very  interestir 
Some  of  us  take  Our  Own  Magazine  paper  in  English.  The  schc 
has  two  Armenian  papers  and  one  English  and  French.  We  hope  that  y 
will  pray  for  our  school  that  it  may  make  good  progress,  and  for  us  that  ^ 
may  improve  and  do  our  duty  faitlifully.     With  best  wishes. 

Yours  gratefully, 

(Signed  by  the  ten  girls  of  the  fifth  form.) 

Broussa,  December  26,  1905. 
To  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Pacific^ — 

Dear  Ladies  :  We  count  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  the  privilege 
wishing  you  a  very  happy  New  Year.  We  cannot  help  being  grateftil 
those  kind  ladies  who  though  so  far  have  undertaken  to  help  and  carry  01 
school  here  for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  foreign  children  who  will  be  educal 
and  learn  to  bless  you  in  future  years.  We  must  confess  that  we  did  1 
even  know  of  the  kind  ladies  far  away  beyond  the  ocean  who  thought  of  ( 
welfare  until  this  year,  so  you  will  excuse  our  silence  heretofore. 

We  are  sure  that  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  about  the  school.  Th 
are  six  forms  besides  the  primary  department.  We  belong  to  the  sixtl),  p 
hope  to  graduate  this  July.  By  the  kindness  of  Miss  Powers  the  fifth  r 
sixth  forms  have  the  privilege  of  having  French,  because  it  is  very  imp 
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Unt  here  both  in  business  and  society.  We  have  monthly  examinations 
which  ensure  our  success.  To  each  examination  follows  rhetoricals. 
Though  our  school  building  has  eighteen  rooms,  still  the  yearly  increase  of 
scholars  renders  it  small.  There  are  sixty  scholars,  thirty-three  of  which 
arc  boarders  from  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages.  Our  playground  is 
very  small  and  inconvenient,  being  paved  with  rough  and  sharp  stones. 
This  year  there  was  a  self-governing  society  established.  The  executive 
committee  consists  of  six  members,  three  of  whom  belong  to  the  sixth  form 
while  the  other  three  belong  to  the  fifth.  There  are  proctors  for  the  dormi- 
tories, the  garden,  and  the  school  hall,  who  were  chosen  by  the  pupils  and 
belong  to  different  classes. 

Yesterday  we  had  an  entertainment  which  was  very  pleasant.  The  par- 
ents and  friends  of  the  children  were  present.  It  began  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  and  ended  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  third  piece  of  the  "  rowers 
and  song"  was  very  nice.  Some  of  the  kindergarten  boys,  dressed  in  white, 
were  rowing  on  an  American  ship,  and  the  sixth  form  sang  the  song  at  a 
distance.  The  sixteenth  one  was  the  best,  the  idea  of  which  was  taken  from 
"  Little  Women,"  With  best  wishes. 
Yours  gratefully, 

(Signed  by  the  six  members  of  the  senior  class.) 


Letter  from  Miss  Jones,  Pao-ting-fu 


CHINA 


I  RETURNED  from  my  first  country  tour  of  this  season  yesterday  ;  that  is, 
^^ this  fall.  Of  the  spring  work  I  have  written  you.  The  farthest  distant 
place  visited  was  only  about  twenty  miles,  or  fifty  li,  according  to  Chinese 
"measurements. 

This  year  the  lack  of  rain  has  made  the  crops  almost  a  complete  failure, 

yet  such  as  they  had  the  people  were  busy  harvesting.     Corn,  millet  and 

j^ns,  a  little  of  each,  and  a  very  scant  picking  of  cotton  was  being  or  had 

^n  gathered.     The  people  were  almost  too  busy  to  stop  to  listen,  so  we 

^jd  not  stay  long.     It  was  very  interesting  to  see  them  at  their  thrashing  or 

P'cking,  as  the  case  might  be ;  the  men,  women  and  children  all  working 

^^Rcther ;  in  some  places  the  men  driving  the  donkey,  horse  or  cow  which 

P^lls  the  stone  roller  round  and  round  that  thrashes  the  grain.     After  it  is 

J|ji"a8hed  for  awhile  it  has  (that  is,  the  straw)  to  be  turned,  then  rolled  again/ 

Then  the  straw  is  returned  and  shaken  and  removed.     Following  that  comes 

^'^e  winnowing  of  the  grain,  when  the  grain  is  scooped  up  and  put  into  a 

large  dustpan-shaped  utensil  made  of  wicker  work.     From  this  it  is  thrown 

^coopful  by  scoopful  into  the  air,  the  grain  falling  straight  down  while  the 

^^aff  is  blown  awav  or  oflTto  one  side.     Some  of  the  poorer  people  have  no 

^oi"!?  animals,  so  thev  flail,  or  rather  beat  out  the  grain  with  sticks.     There 

*^e  many  passasres  that  are  plainer  to  one  who  lives  in  this  country  than  to 

one  who  has  always  lived  in  a  land  of  modern  civilization.     Mat,  iii.  13  is 


/ 
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one,  and  one  sees  the  *^  muzzled  ox"  on  the  thrashing  floor  in  almost  every 
place.  In  the  CUinese,  Mat.  iii.  12,  reads,  ^^  Whose  winnowing  basket  is  in 
His  hand." 

In  the  places  I  visited  the  people  are  making  some  progress  in  the  knowl* 
edge  of  tlie  trutli,  living  peacefully  oi,ie  with  another.  In  one  place  where 
they  had  had  a  teacher  for  but  twenty  days  two  years  ago,  there  were  two 
little  girls  who  still  could  read  one  of  the  little  books,  and  were  very  eager 
to  do  so.  These  girls,  altliough  their  father  is  a  church  member,  are  not 
allowed  to  unbind  their  feet  and  come  up  to  Pao-ting-fu  to  school,  nor  yet 
to  go  to  a  little  school  at  home.  Their  father  sends  his  boys  to  school,  but 
the  place  for  girls  is  at  home  attending  to  the  housework  and  sewing.  Ah, 
'*  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  nor  is  **  Heaven  reached  at  a  single  bound," 
and  the  light  may  shine  into  a  heart  and  very  little  get  into  the  head.  I 
suppose  China  is  no  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  hope  in  the  course 
of  time  that  parents  will  see  the  value  of  having  their  daughters  educated  as 
well  as  their  sons. 

On  this  same  trip  I  met  with  an  interesting,  and  to  me  exceptional  case — 
a  woman  forty-eight  years  of  age  with  a  family  ot  six,  having  been  a  widow 
for  many  years  and  had  to  work  very  hard.  When  she  was  a  child  her 
father,  who  was  an  educated  man,  had  let  her  study  with  her  brothers. 
The  father  died  when  she  was  but  nine,  but  her  oldest  brother  continued  to 
help  her.  For  years  she  lias  not  read  any,  but  still  remembers  not  a  few 
characters.  On  hearing  that  we  had  come  to  the  village  teaching  "  doc- 
trine "  (she  knew  not  what),  she  came  to  see  us  and  to  tell  us  of  the  things 
she  had  been  pondering  over  for  years.  As  she  went  about  her  work  she 
used  to  wonder  what  was  life  anyhow,  what  was  the  meaning  of  it  all, 
what  would  count  as  *'  a  finish."  Finally  she  said,  **  If  I  could  just  see  God 
I  would  understand."  She  did  not  use  the  church  term  for  God,  but  the 
term  '*  old  Heaven  father,"  which  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Being  that 
"gives  the  wind  and  rain  without  which  they  could  not  live" — to  use  their 
own  words.  So  when  she  would  be  about  her  work  or  in  the  fierds  irri- 
gating and  cultivating  the  crops  (the  women  do  farm  work  in  this  country 
just  like  the  men),  she  said  she  would  look  up  and  ask,**  Where  is  the  *  old 
Heaven  father*?  Why  can't  I  see  him?  I  want  to  know  the  end  of  life 
and  all  this  labor." 

She  was  more  anxious  to  talk  than  to  listen,  but  we  talked  to  her  a  little 
while  and  explained  to  her  something  of  prayer,  giving  her  a  copy  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  some  other  simple  reading  matter ;  then  she  must  hurry 
back  to  her  work.  I  hope  to  meet  her  again  when  I  go  back  to  that  vil- 
lage ;  but  whetlier  1  do  or  not,  I  believe  God  will  be  found  of  every  soul 
that  seeks  him  honestly.  I  am  so  glad  she  was  able  to  get  even  the  little 
light  we  were  able  to  give  her  in  that  very  short  time. 

I  believe  God  has  great  blessings  in  store  for  China,  and  happy  are  the 
people  who  help  in  any  little  way  to  bring  it  to  them,  whether  it  be  by 
giving^  or  goino^.  Pray  for  us  and  know  that  we  pray  for  you.  I've  lived 
at  both  ends  of  the  missionary  work,  tlie  home  end  as  well  as  the  field  end, 
and  I  know  it's  not  always  easy  to  keep  interested  in  a  place  so  distant  and 
a  work  so  vague  as  this.     Nevertheless  the  work  is  and  we  are  real. 
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The  Lord  of  Life  is  Risen! 

The  Lord  of  Life  is  risen  ! 

Sing,  Easter  heralds,  sing! 
He  burst  his  rocky  prison, 

Wide  let  the  triumph  ring. 
Tell  how  the  graves  are  quaking, 
The  saints  their  fetters  breaking; 
Sing,  heralds  I  Jesus  lives  I 

In  death  no  longer  lying. 

He  rose,  the  Prince,  to-day; 
Life  of  the  dead  and  dying. 

He  triumphed  o'er  decay. 
The  Lord  of  Life  is  risen. 
In  ruins  lies  Death's  prison, 
Its  keeper  bound  in  chains. 

Oh,  publish  this  salvation, 

Ye  heralds,  through  the  earth  I 
To  every  buried  nation 

Proclaim  the  day  of  birth  ! 
Till,  rising  from  their  slumbers. 
The  countless  heathen  numbers 
Shall  hail  the  risen  light. 

— From  a  Gtrmam  Hymn, 

(185) 
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A  Sunday  in  Tokyo 

BY   MRS.    MOSES    SMITH 

THE  morning  was  inviting  with  brilliant  sunlight  and  cool  air.  At 
nine  o'clock  our  own  missionary,  Mrs.  Walker,  called  at  our  hotel 
to  be  our  guide  to  church.  We  boarded  a  tram  car  which  took  us 
to  the  American  Legation,  tlien  a  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  first 
Kumiai  church  of  Tokyo.  A  small,  very  plain  building,  but  beautifully 
located  on  a  low  hill  and  surrounded  with  trees.  There  Mrs.  Greene  joined 
us.  We  were  in  time  for  the  Sunday  school.  Mrs.  Greene  introduced  us 
to  the  pastor,  superintendent  and  other  leading  workers,  sometimes  trans- 
lating for  us  some  of  tlie  remarks.  Near  the  close,  the  superintendent  held 
up  a  long  string  of  copper  coin,  telling  the  children  that  a  little  invalid  girl 
had  saved  this  by  self-denial  for  the  orphan  children  who  were  in  need, 
adding'  "  God  loves  such  a  child's  heart." 

After  we  had  had  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  collection  we  left,  that  we 
might  see  another  church.  Taking  jinrickishas  we  went  as  usual  in  pro- 
cession, Mrs.  Greene  leading,  to  the  Boneko  church.  Here  we  found  Mr. 
Harada,  of  Kobe,  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  easy  to  feel  both  his  eloquence  and 
fervor,  although  we  could  not  understand  a  word.  It  was  communion  Sab- 
bath. After  the  sermon,  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Tsamasimu,  received  eight 
persons  into  the  church,  some  by  profession  and  some  by  letter.  Two  chil- 
dren were  baptized, — one  a  boy  of  five  months,  the  mother  in  native  cos- 
tume and  the  baby  in  pure  white.  The  baby's  name  means  "  Shining 
Light."  The  service  of  communion  was  very  simple,  quietly  tender  and 
impressive.  Miss  Ward  sang  a  solo,  "Just  as  I  am,"  in  English.  I  had 
never  before  realized  what  a  fitting  introduction  to  a  communion  service 
that  hymn  is.  This  church  has  solved  the  question  of  individual  commu- 
nion cups  with  much  less  expense  than  we  in  America.  A  tray  of  teaspoons 
was  passed,  each  person  taking  one.  When  the  goblet  was  passed  each  one 
dipped  out  a  small  portion.  Later  the  spoons  were  placed  again  on  the 
tray.  The  furnishing  of  this  church  is  the  very  plainest — a  stove,  benches 
wit!)  a  light  board  back,  a  small  platform  and  pulpit  with  a  small  organ. 
I  could  but  wish  that  they  might  be  made  a  little  more  attractive. 

The  evening  before,  at  six  o'clock,  we  had  been  to  the  Greek  Cathedral,  as 
Mrs.  Greene  wished  us  to  hear  the  singing  of  that  service  by  the  Japanese. 
The  contrast  was  very  striking.  Bishop  Micholi,  of  the  Greek  Church, 
remained  at  his  post  here  throughout  the  war,  and  was  always  treated  with 
kindness  and  respect. 
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That  Sabbath  morning  while  these  little  groups  of  Christians  were  wor- 
shiping Him  whose  world  wide  victory  is  assured,  before  whom  *'  every 
knee  shall  bow,"  General  Nogi,  who  seems  to  be  a  favorite  general,  was 
being  received  home.  Uncounted  thousands  strewed  the  streets  leading  from 
the  station  to  the  palace,  wliere  the  Emperor  received  him  with  flowers. 
General  Nogi  had  two  sons  killed  in  battles  during  the  war.  After  the  first 
one  died  it  was  proposed  to  place  tlie  other  in  some  position  of  leSs  danger, 
hut  both  father  and  son  scorned  the  proposition. 

The  fact  that  lie  was  returning  to  a  desolated  home  doubtless  had  much  to 
^0  with  the  unusual  warmth  of  welcome.  May  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
^e  God,  and  of  Jesus  Clirist,  the  Saviour  from  sin,  be  speedily  proclaimed 
throughout  the  length  of  the  empire. 

VVe  are  visiting  schools  here  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Greene 
*"d  Miss  Hoyt,  who  has  come  up  from  Kobe  to  help  us,  as  well  as  to  see 
^'^e  schools  for  herself.  We  are  having  some  interesting  experiences,  of 
^^ich  I  have  not  time  to  write. 


Miss  Russell  writes  froin  Peking,  China : — 

We  have  a  nice  class  of  fourteen  women  now  in  the  Bible  school.  Some 
^^  them  are  acting  Bible  women,  others  are  preparing.  We  expect  to 
nave  a  regular  three  and  four  years'  course,  but  these  first  two  years  will 
^'^d  must  necessarily  be  more  elementary  than  we  plan  for  the  school  as 
y^ars  go  on.  Mrs.  Ament  is  teaching  Old  Testament  history  and  geog- 
'^phy.  I  have  Luke  and  **  A  Worker's  Text-Book."  They  are  also  having 
*^ctures  in  Chinese  history  by  the  head  Bible  woman,  Mrs.  Ah.  She  is 
^**ch  a  help,  and  takes  oflT  our  shoulders  all  the  helping  the  women  to  prepare 
^Hese  lessons,  so  that  leaves  Mrs.  Ament  and  me  free  for  outside  work  as 
^^11.  We  certainly  are  rich  in  having  such  a  capable  woman  as  Mrs.  Ah. 
^here  is  no  Bible  woman  in  North  China  who  is  more  useful. 

^y  Chinese  reception  room  is  to  be  used  as  a  study  room  for  classes  learn- 

^'^g   the  **  Chinese    shorthand."     This  class   is   to  start   in    next   Monday. 

M.08t  of  them  are  outside  women,  and  we  hope  to  get  acquainted  in  this 

^a.j.    The  school  is  free  to  all.     This  shorthand  system  was  introduced  by 

*   **  Chinese  reformer"  and    there   is   much  enthusiasm  over  it.     A  good 

niany  schools  are  open  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  leaders  in  it  that  people  wlio 

cannot  learn  the   regular  character  will    learn  tliis,   also  write    it.     It   is 

simply  a  combination  of  the  "  initials  and  finals  "  of  the  characters,  the  tones 

and  thus  the   meaning  marked    by  the  position  of  the  "  dots."     A  good 
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many  books  are  coming  out  in  this  and  also  a  newspaper  is  being  print 
twice  or  three  times  a  month. 

While  I  cannot  myself  see  ail  the  advantages  that  are  claimed  for  it,  si 
I  believe  it  is  the  right  thing  to  take  hold  of  and  help  push  every  go 
thing  that  is  started  and  so  show  we  are  one  in  all  efforts  to  lift  up  a 
help  the  country*.  Many  outsiders  have  been  favorably  impressed  the 
days  by  seeing  how  much  interested  the  Christian  church  is  in  all  the 
things.  Another  thing  we  have  started  and  which  has  received  favoral 
mention  by  the  Woman's  Newspaper  of  Peking  (a  daily,  and  the  or 
daily  for  women  in  the  world),  is  the  opening  of  the  chapel  on  \^  fair  day: 
and  inviting  the  women  to  come  and  listen  to  the  explaining  of  the  womai 
newspaper.  We  made  the  first  experiment  at  our  North  Street  Chap 
Now  for  some  months  there  have  been  rooms  open  for  men  to  hear  t 
newspapers. 

These  are  not  under  the  auspices  of  the  church,  but  opened  by  outsi 
Chinese.  It  came  to  us  to  start  one  for  women  and  so  we  advertised  it  < 
a  notice  at  the  door  of  the  chapel  and  at  the  services.  The  first  day  > 
went  feeling  most  uncertain  as  it  was  such  an  innovation.  A  lot  of  t 
Christian  women  and  Bible  women  w^ent  to  help  and  the  old  women  sta 
outside  the  door  with  some  of  tlie  deacons  and  asked  the  women  to  cor 
and  hear  the  woman's  newspaper  read  and  explained.  We  got  in  tli 
first  day  about  forty  and  three  of  these  the  next  Sunday  attended  church. 

The  next  fair  day  (there  are  six  a  month  when  women  go  out  freel; 
there  were  sixty  women  there.  The  Presbyterians  heard  how  it  was  wor 
ing  and  they  started  in  this  week  and  had  about  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
you  see  the  thing  is  going.  We  are  now  making  our  plans  for  running  tv 
places  the  next  two  fair  days,  our  North  Chapel  for  the  women  of  th 
region  and  our  South  Chapel  for  the  women  of  this  region. 

The  normal  teachers  in  the  Bridgman  School  are  such  a  help  in  thi 
They  are  so  womanly,  and  <5how  so  much  ability  in  giving  to  the  women  tl 
results  of  their  training.  We  are  proud  of  them,  and  it  means  so  much 
these  days  of  the  awakening  of  the  Chinese  woman's  world  to  show  to  the 
would-be  new  women  of  China  a  sweet,  womanly,  educated  woman,  wl 
does  not  feel  that  she  must  ^^  drink  wine,  smoke  cigarettes,  dress  in  tig 
garments,  walk  with  a  man  stride,  swing  her  hands,  and  cross  her  kne 
when  she  sits  down.  There  is  a  terrible  tendency  to  throw  down  all  tl 
old  customs  now  and  imitate  anything  that  is  foreign.  Where  they  g 
some  of  their  ideas,  I  do  not  know.  Things  are  rushing  along  at  a  treme 
dons  pace  in  China,  and  we  can  but  be  fearful.  It  is  simply  impossible  f 
the  country  to  assimilate  at  once  so  many  new  ideas.     Things  are  movir 
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faster  than  they  ever  moved  in  Japan.     There  is  everywhere  tlie  desire  for 
tlie  fruits  of  Christianity,  but  alas  I  they  do  not  want  the  **  root." 

People  are  anxious  for  anything  that  has  any  connection  with  education. 
L.ast  Thursday  Dr.  Ament  advertised  a  lecture  on  botany,  and  our  ciiurch 
was  full.  It  seats  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  people,  and  there  must  have 
been  at  least  a  thousand  there.  Every  ten  days  there  is  a  lecture  at  the 
North  Church,  and  the  room  is  packed  and  people  standing  out  in  the  yard 
by  the  windows.  God  grant  that  this  renewal  of  the  **  boycott  against 
America  "  may  not  give  us  another  setback.  The  days  are  past  when  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  say  anything  about  false  gods  or  unbinding  the  feet. 
The  Chinese  papers  are  having  editorials  all  the  time  on  these.  The 
Woman's  paper  yesterday  told  of  a  place  where  the  people  of  a  small  city 
Went  and  broke  up  their  gods  in  the  city  temple,  saying,  "  If  they  are  real, 
>n  three  days  we  shall  be  punished  by  heaven."  After  the  third  day  tliey 
tore  down  the  second  temple. 

The  Chinese  Commission  have  at  last  started,  and  oi^e  of  them,  Tuan 

Pang,  is  very,  very  much    interested   in   opening  schools   for  girls.     He 

has  sent  in  a  memorial  to  the  throne,  and  it  has  been  favorably  regarded. 

He   will  visit  woman's  colleges  in  America,  and  we  are  so  anxious  they 

should  have  a  favorable  impression.     It  means  everything  to  the  women 

^^   China,  the  report  this  Commission   brings  back.     Our  free  American 

^ays  seem  so  lacking  in  dignity  to  them,  I  do  hope  the  girls  in  whatever 

*^oUege  they  visit  will  be  very  distant,  and  while  friendly  yet  without  free- 

^^rn.     Where  all  these  new  and  queer  ideas  of  foreign  women  come  from 

*^  indeed  a  marvel. 

^ly  letter  has  grown  long,  and  I  fear  is  not  very  clear  on  any  point ;  I 
<i^Ve  been  interrupted  so  many  times.  Will  you  please  show  these  pictures 
^^  the  Rooms,  and  then  send  to  the  Michigan  Branch  with  this  letter.  I 
^^'11  later  on  send  some  pictures  to  Miss  Wingate.  Our  Miss  Lyons  is  so 
^Mreet,  and  will  make  a  charming  worker  for  women  and  girls.  We  are  so 
^5^py  *^^  ^^^  'h'*  "®w  help,  but  we  do  hope  for  six  more.  Forgive  me  for 
^•^is  long  letter ;  I  fear  it  has  little  to  recommend  so  much  absorption  of 
^**ne.     Another  caller  just  announced. 

XJndcr  date  of  November  24,  1905,  Miss  Flora  K.   Heebner  wrote    from   Tai   Ku 
^•i«n.  Shansi,  China:— 

AVb  have  two  girls  wlio  are  cousins  in  our  girls'  school  now.  We  were 
^oeply  interested  and  in  prayer  for  theni  just  before  the  opening  of  school  in 
^^ptember.  The  older  of  the  two  is  engaged  to  a  heathen  in  a  very  h«athen 
wniily.     Her  father  is  one  of  the  finest  Hian  helpers  in  the  mission,  but  this 
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contract  was  made  by  the  old  grandmother  when  he  was  away  from  hom< 
and  Chinese  custom  is  hard  and  fast  in  such  things,  and  there  was  nothin 
left  for  the  poor  father  to  do  but  to  pray.  But  he  seems  like  a  regular  patr 
arch  in  his  persistence  in  prayer.  She  was  sick  with  bad  tubercular  sorei 
and  when  her  future  family  consented  to  have  her  brought  here  to  tlie  ho: 
pital  they  were  told  that  she  must  unbind  the  tiny,  tiny  feet  that  were  tl 
means  of  causing  a  bad  circulation  and  hence  the  other  trouble.  Well,  if 
must  be  to  make  her  well,  you  may  do  it  for  the  present ;  but  dear  Lau  Tzi 
^^  Rhododendron,"  was  proud  of  her  pretty  little  silk  shoes  and  didn't  wai 
to  have  ugly  large  feet.  Her  father  was  gentle  with  her,  but  she  wouldn 
yield.  So  one  day  he  shut  himself  and  his  daughters  up  with  God,  and  a 
day,  away  from  everyone,  and  eating  nothing,  he  wrestled  with  God  for  hi 
child.  And  God  heard,  for  very  soon  Rhododendron  was  willing  to  hav 
her  feet  unbound  and  be  well  again.  When  her  future  family  heard  she  wa 
so  much  better  they  sent  word  tiiey  wanted  her  at  once  to  come  on  and  b 
married  ;  they  didn't  want  her  with  the  foreigners  and  their  religion.  Thca 
were  anxious  days  for  us,  and  sad  ones  for  our  girl,  for  she  knew  the  sign 
ficance  of  going  through  a  heathen  marriage  ceremony,  of  worshiping  iieave 
and  earth  and  the  ancestors ;  and  she  also  feared  they  would  insist  on  he 
rebinding  her  feet,  which  meant  much  suffering.  Her  father  intercedec 
but  everything  seemed  futile.  But  again  God  heard  a  second  time,  and  sh 
is  with  us  still.  Not  exceedingly  bright,  but  full  of  promise  for  a  good  Hia 
character. 

Her  dear  little  cousin  is  a  favorite  of  mine.  She,  too,  is  a  "  brand  snntche 
from  the  burning."  She  was  with  us  several  weeks  during  the  suinmei 
and  is  a  lovable  child.  Rhododendron's  father  is  her  uncle.  Her  parent 
are  not  Hians,  and  when  she  returned  to  her  home  from  here  her  fa  mil 
began  to  make  preparations  to  have  her  married.  Her  feet  had  not  yet  bee 
bound,  so  that  was  the  first  thing  to  do.  Poor,  dear  child.  We  intercede 
for  her,  but  to  no  avail.  Her  uncle  came  and  told  her  parents  they  ougl 
to  send  her  to  school  and  let  her  have  the  training  his  girl  was  getting,  bi 
they  were  hard  and  fast.  Again  this  man  of  prayer  threw  himself  upo 
God,  and  for  two  weeks  he  wrestled  with  his  Lord,  and  at  the  end  of  th? 
time  the  parents  began  making  fall  and  winter  clothes  for  their  girl  to  sen 
her  to  the  foreigner's  school. 

It  is  so  beautiful  to  see  the  results  of  prayer,  and  how  our  faith  is  ofle 
rebuked.     Oh,  there  are  stories  about  nearly  a41  tlie  dear  nineteen  girls  i 
our  school.     And  then,  Mrs.  Su,  the  teacher,  is  such  a  treasure.     Such 
fine  woman  and  so  capable.     The  children  are  under  excellent  control  an 
make  little  trouble.     We  are  sorry  for  the  ones  we  can't  take  it),  but  on 
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school  is  full  to  bursting  now.  The  children  are  packed  something  like 
sardines  in  their  cozy  quarters.  But  tlie  weather  here  has  been  so  delightful 
that  they  have  not  suffered  any. 

We  are  so  happy  at  present  over  Mrs.  Chang,  the  wife  of  one  of  our 
voluntary  helpers  in  Tung  Fang,  and  since  a  few  years  ago  is  a  zealous 
kliever.  He  has  been  baptized,  but  she  **  didn't  know  enough  as  yet." 
On  Sunday,  November  26,  we  are  going  to  reorganize  the  church,  and 
receive  into  membership  and  on  probation  such  as  are  ready  to  come.  We 
spoke  to  Mrs.  Chang,  but  oh,  she  thought  she  did  not  know  enougli  of  the 
doctrine  nor  was  she  good  enough  yet  to  join  the  church.  We  were  fully 
convinced  that  Jesus  Christ  wanted  her  and  wanted  her  now.  We  did  not 
urge,  but  merely  told  her  our  hopes  and  our  thoughts  for  her,  and  I  wish 
you  could  see  her  now.  She  has  decided  that  she  will  come  just  as  she  is, 
ind  her  face  is  radiant  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  being  able  to  confess  her 
Lord  before  men.  I  am  especially  happy  about  her,  because  we  hope  to 
have  her  the  teacher  of  a  day  school  in  Tung  Fang,  just  as  soon  as  such 
« step  is  feasible.  You  are  aware  that  the  church  there  was  entirely  oblit- 
erated, not  a  good  church  member  left.  There  is  such  a  field  of  opportunitVy 
>nd  I  feel  as  if  God  were  indeed  working  there  preparing  it  for  us  to  take 
up  for  him.  Since  we  have  taken  Mrs.  Chang  on  country  trips,  we  are 
fully  convinced  that  she  has  winning  power  with  women. 

List  Saturday  I  took  my  first  trip  alone,  taking  with  me  Mrs.  Chang  and 
another  woman  that  we  hope  will  prove  a  help  to  us  for  years  to  come  as 
*hc  is  doing  now.  We  went  to  a  village  of  two  thousand  people  about 
^ht  miles  from  here,  and  when  we  neared  the  village  we  saw  Mrs.  Chang's 
husband,  his  associate  in  Tung  Fang,  and  the  man  to  whose  home  we  were 
going,  coming  out  to  meet  us.  There  are  no  Hians  in  the  village  at  all. 
A  few  weeks  ago  this  man,  *'  Mr.  White,"  came  in  to  the  "  foreign  doctor" 
''^th  his  wife  who  was  very  sick.  He  left  her  here  for  treatment,  and  when 
*hc  was  quite  a  little  better  went  back  home  with  her.  But  he  had  heard 
the  doctrine,  and  the  Spirit  was  working  in  his  heart.  He  came  to  me  one 
%  after  services  and  said  he  was  going  back  home  with  his  wife,  but 
Wouldn't  I  please  come  and  tell  her  and  them  about  the  truth.     I  told  him 

*  feared  I  couldn't  at  present  for  my  Chinese  '*  wasn't  enough."  He  was 
*>  disappointed  that  we  began  to  cast  around  for  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

*  finally  said  I  would  come  and  bring  two  women  with  me.  You  should 
u*vc  seen  the  joy  come  into  his  face.  When  we  reached  his  village  the 
•^J^  and  courtyard  filled  with  men,  women  and  children  as  if  by  magic, 
^c  got  through  the  crowd  that  had  come  to  see  the  foreign  lady  and  into 
^  house.     The  dear  old  woman  with  me  without  any  ceremony  began  to 
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preach  to  those  sittinc^  nearest  her  on  the  kang,  then  she  raised  her  voice 
a  little,  and  the  three  men  down  in  the  crowded  room  kept  every  one  quiet, 
and  the  fifty  or  more  people  packed  in  the  room  heard  her  telling  the 
wonderful  story.  After  nearly  an  hour  of  talking  and  singing  we  adjourned 
to  tlie  courtyard,  for  not  nearly  all  the  crowd  could  get  in.  Then  Helper 
Chang  got  on  a  chair,  and  for  another  hour  he  preached  and  we  sang  to  the 
astonished  crowd.  Oh,  it  was  the  happiest  day  for  years  for  me,  and  I  think 
my  host  of  that  day  will  soon  come  out  for  Christ.  His  two  boys  are  now 
in  our  school,  and  he  has  a  little  six  year  old  daughter  **  who  is  not  to  have 
her  feet  bound  so  she  can  go  to  school  in  Tai  Ku  when  she  is  old  enough." 
We  hope  this  is  a  permanent  opening  in  that  village.  There  are  so  many 
places,  villages  and  towns  and  cities  in  our  mission  field  here  in  Shansi  that 
would  welcome  us  if  we  could  go. 


The  private  secretary  of  the  Empress  of  Japan  is  a  Christian  woman  and 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
.  Since   i8io  the  American  Board  has  raised   for  missions   the    sum    of 
$36,000,000,  and  has  sent  to  the  foreign  field   more  than    two  thousand 
missionaries. 

Marvellous  changes  have  occurred  in  the  heart  of  Africa  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  At  that  time  there  were  only  three  missionaries  in  Uganda, 
and  eighty-seven  baptized  native  converts.  To-day  in  the  same  country 
there  are  eighty-eight  missionaries  and  nearly  44,000  native  Cnristians, 
among  whom  are  2,500  evangelists  and  teachers. 
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Indiana 

Iowa 
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MlOHIOAN 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

South  Dakota     
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Florida 

New  Mexico 


6  00 
,845  34 

44  03 
349  99 

69  69 
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556  75 
305  80 
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372  45 

30  99 
254  94 

15  00 
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Texas      .... 
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12  00 

6  00 

150  00 
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915370  41 
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MnsTOMART         Word  comes  to  us  by  cable  from  Yap  that  Miss  Annette  A. 

PkMSOKALS.      Palmer,  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  missionary  of  the  W. 

sJL  M.  I.  in  Ponape,  died  early  in  February  after  a  brief  illness  with  perito- 

N6  other  details  are  given,  but  we  know  that  Miss  Foss,  her  long-time 

and  associate,  had  just  been  ordered  to  start  on  her  furlough  at  the 

possible  minute,  to  escape  if  possible  a  complete  breakdown. 

Miss  H.  Juliette  Gilson,  who  has  been  for  seven  years  connected  with 

die  mission  in  Elast  Central   Africa,  has  just  arrived  in  this  country,  via 

England,  for  her  greatly  needed  furlough. 

Pabtwbrs  in         Since  the  fire  a  few  months   ago,  when  the  type  for  our 

.I>isTRBS8.       mailing   lists   wiis   destroyed,    Life    and   Light    has    been 

..oUigedi  as  a  matter  of  economy,  to  adopt  a  new  system  of  mailing.     The 

jriuUDge  has  involved  a  great   amount  of  work,  and  mistakes  iiave  almost 

ineintably  been  made,  mistakes  wliich  we  trust  will  not  recur.     We  ask  our 

'  aabscribers  to  be  patient,  and  assure   them   that  we  make  every  effort  to 

^pecure  accuracy   and    promptness    in    distributing   the    magazine.      Please 

>Mtice  that  henceforth  the  label  giving  date  of  subscription  is  on  tlie  wrapper, 

'  not  the  cover  of  the  magazine.     In  case  of  delay  or  error  please  notify  Miss 

Helen  S.  Conley. 

A  Nbw  Stbp         From    the  beginning  of   1906   all    the  Japanese   churches 

m  Japan.        founded  by  the  American  Board  will  be  self-supporting  and 

»ntroiling.     The   Boartl   will   give   6,000  yen^  about  $3,000,  to   the 

of  the  Japanese  Home  Missionary  Society,  to  be  distributed  over  a 

of  three  years,  after   which    no  financial    aid  will    be  asked  from 

There  are  99  of  these  churches,  witli  about  12,000  members, 

i  some  of  them  are  still  weak.     But  the  stronger  churches  mean  to  care 

'  the  feebler,  and  that  they  can  take  such  a  step  just  now,  when  they  still 

■o    keenly  the  great  cost  and  loss  of  the  war,  shows  a  devotion  and 

worthy  of  highest  praise.     It  means,  doubtless,  that  the  national 

apirit  is  asserting  itself  in  church  matters,  and  they  are  as  ready  to  give  for 
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their  religion  and  their  Master  as  they  have  been  to  give  for  their  country. 
The  missionaries  will  give  themselves  to  evangelistic  and  educational 
work,  and  in  both  these  directions  new  and  wonderful  opportunities  are 
constantly  appearing,  and  the  need  of  funds  to  meet  the  new  calls  is  greater 
than  ever.  With  less  than  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  Japanese 
people  professing  Ciiristians,  this  is  no  time  to  relax  our  effort ;  we  should 
rather  double  our  zeal  and  our  gifts. 

HoMB  Missions  7^e   True  News^  a  bright   little   fortnightly,  partly  in 

IN  India.  Tamil,  partly  in  English,  published  in  Pasumalai  in  the 

Madura  mission  field,  tells  us  of  the  organization  of  the  National  Missionary 
Society  of  India,  a  society  for  the  evangelization  of  the  untouched  portions 
of  that  great  country.  It  is  cause  for  great  thanksgiving  that  the  Indian 
Protestant  community  has  so  developed  that  it  needs  such  a  society  as  an 
outlet  for  its  highest  activities,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  its  outgoing  Christian 
sentiments.  Many  Indian  Christians  are  in  need  of  just  such  a  national 
movement  as  this  to  rouse  their  self-respect  and  enthusiasm  as  Christian 
patriots.  The  new  society  will  grip  them,  and  its  support  and  prosperity 
will  be  their  fond  care.  Many  of  them  are  well-to-do  men  and  women  who 
are  able  and  will  be  glad  to  support  each  his  own  substitute  for  the  work. 
More  than  one  hundred  millions  in  India  are  still  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  gospel,  and  this  is  the  day  of  India's  own  awakening  for  her  own  sal- 
vation, and  we  anticipate  that  in  this  new  society  will  be  found  the  harbinger 
of  a  new  life  for  Indian  Christianity.  We  trust  that  missionaries  and  mis- 
sionary bodies  everywhere  will  reach  out  a  hand  of  welcome  to  this  society, 
and  will  encourage  their  Christians  to  pray  for  it  and  to  help  it  with  fheir 
means.  It  has  great  possibilities  of  usefulness  as  a  unifier  of  Protestant 
Christians  throughout  the  land. 

The  School  for         in  Bombay  completed   its  fifth   year  in  February  last 
THE  Blind  with  fitting  exercises.     Lord  Lamington,  governor  of  the 

province,  was  present  and  the  pupils  carried  out'well  an  excellent  and  varied 
program,  including  reading  Braille  printing  in  English  and  Marathi,  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  gymnastics  and  recitations.  The  industrial  depart- 
ment of  the  school  supports  itself  and  the  children  make  baskets,  gold  and 
silver  wire  and  bead  necklaces,  bead  curtains  and  belts  of  colored  braids. 
Tlie  roll  to-day  numbers  53 — 31  boys  and  22  girls — who  live  separately,  but 
one  set  of  teachers  teach  them  the  same  subjects  and  train  them  in  the  same 
work.  The  pupils  do  all  the  housework  which  blind  persons  can  ^0^ 
grinding,  sweeping,  dusting  and  watering  the  garden.  This  school  brings 
great  blessing  to  those  in  great  need.  What  more  pitiful  than  a  child 
of-pb/jned  and  blind? 
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CoMTRiBUTioMs  FOR        OuF  Treasurer   has   received   from  February  i8  to 
THK  Month.  March  i8  in  contributions  from  the  Branches  for  regu- 

lir  pledged  work  $5»773-7ij  a  gain  of  1,012.69  over  the  receipts  of  the  cor- 
responding month  in  1905.  This  makes  the  total  for  the  first  five  months 
of  our  year  show  a  gain  of  $80.18,  and  gives  us  encouragement.  Yet  to 
do  as  well  as  we  did  last  year  is  not  enough  ;  the  growing  work  demands 
growing  gifls.  Will  you  say  by  word  or  deed  that  you  do  not  wish  it  to 
grow  ? 

Uottbd  Study  The  report  presented  at  the  Nashville  Conference  of  the 
OF  Missions.  Central  Committee  on  United  Study  of  Missions  is  most 
Interesting.  After  showing  the  providential  timeliness  of  the  drfTerent  text- 
books, matching  current  events  in  India,  China  and  Japan,  Mrs.  Waterbury 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  work  for  next  year — a  study  of  Micronesia  in 
Christus  Redemptor^  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Montgomery,  and  of  the  seventh  and 
concluding  volume  of  the  series,  Christus  Victor^  to  be  written  by  Mrs. 
Anna  Robertson  Brown  Lindsay,  author  of  What  is  Worth  While* 
Various  suggestions  come  up  for  future  study,  as  medical  missions,  biogra- 
phies, special  countries  where  certain  Boards  are  prominent,  as  Turkey, 
Persia,  Korea. 

In  the  last  five  years  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  text-books  have  been  sold, 
vrith  25,000  sets  of  pictures  and  15,000  maps.  Mrs.  Waterbury  adds: 
"Thus  far  only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  but  a  beginning  big  with 
promise.  The  added  dignity  given  to  woman's  work,  the  increased  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  leaders,  the  demand  for  the  best  missionary  books,  the 
longing  for  training  in  methods  of  study,  the  beautiful  fraternal  relations  of 
our  Boards,  the  union  of  effort  and  prayer  and  sympathy,  the  optimism  that 
results  from  a  knowledge  of  the  splendid  work  of  others,  the  feeling  of 
length  and  courage  from  a  sight  of  the  great  army  instead  of  detached 
regiments,  the  blessedness  of  working  as  one  family  with  our  Father  and 
Saviour, — all  these  fruits  of  united  effort  must  lift  up  our  hearts  and 
strengthen  our  hands  and  quicken  our  feet  in  this  service  of  the  kingdom." 

Some  Ofbm  The  Western  Turkey  Mission  ask  that  we  appropriate 
Doors.  $2,500  for  a  new  wing  to  the  building  of  the  girls*  boarding 
school  at  Marsovan.  This  would  allow  forty  more  girls  to  share  the  blessing 
of  the  school,  and  many  girls  are  waiting  for  the  chance.  The  work  in 
Gedik  Pasha,  a  thriving  work  very  much  of  the  city  missionary  sort,  begun 
by  the  beloved  Mrs.  Schneider,  is  in  sore  need  of  another  worker.  Those 
in  charge  of  this  work  hope  to  find  a  suitable  worker  among  the  Christians 
in  the  vicinity.     Influential  and  wealthy  men,  Gregorian  Armenians,  citi- 
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zens  of  Rodosto,  an  important  port  of  40,000  inhabitants  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  recently  presented  to  Dr.  Greene  of  Constantinople 
an  earnest  plea  that  the  Woman's  Board  would  give  them  a  day  school  for 
boys  and  girls  like  the  school  in  Gedik  Pasha.  Dr.  Greene  says  he  has  no 
doubt  that  under  an  American  lady  principal  with  a  lady  assistant,  a  school 
would  soon  have  more  than  a  hundred  Gregorian  Armenian  children,  and 
would  pay  all  expenses  save  the  salary  of  the  American  teachers.  Of  course 
the  same  ladies  would  have  a  Sunday  school,  and  would  give  a  fresh  and 
much  needed  impulse  to  the  depleted  Protestant  church. 

**  Publish  glad  tidingtt  tidings  of  peace ; 
Tidings  of  Jesus,  redemption  and  release." 

These  words,  the  chorus  of  the  convention  hymn,  were  sung  by  five 
thousand  voices  with  a  spirit  that  promises  more  publishers  of  the  glad 
The  Student  Volunteer  Convention,  tidings  at  home  and  abroad  in  future 
Nashville,  Tbnn.  years,  as  a  result  of  this,  the  greatest 

February  28-March  4.  gathering  of  Christian   students  that 

has  ever  been  held.  Seven  hundred  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  represented  by  3,300  students  and  profes- 
sors, 26  foreign  fields,  by  144  missionaries,  95  mission  boards,  by  149 
officials,  and  press,  fraternal,  and  other  special  delegates  brought  up  the 
total  to  more  than  4,000,  not  including  hundreds  who  came  without  .regular 
credentials  and  the  host  of  Nashville  citizens  who  attended  many  of  the 
meetings.  A  large  number  of  Student  Volunteers  were  among  the  dele- 
gates. At  the  closing  session  over  one  hundred  young  men  and  women, 
who  expect  to  sail  for  their  fields  in  1906,  were  seated  on  the  platform,  and 
each  gave  in  one  sentence  his  reasons  for  going  and  the  name  ot  his  chosen 
field. 

The  aim  of  this  convention,  as  stated  in  the  preliminary  call  to  prayer, 
was  the  ^^  raising  up  of  thousands  of  aggressive  leaders  for  the  forces  of  the 
church  at  home  and  abroad,"  and  every  theme  presented,  every  prayer, 
every  hymn,  every  conference  helped,  through  information  and  inspiration, 
toward  the  realization  of  this  aim.  The  world's  need  of  Christ,  the 
supreme  business  of  the  church  to  meet  that  need,  proper  equipment  for 
workers  at  home  and  abroad,  results  achieved — such  topics  as  these  kept 
the  aim  of  the  convention  continually  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  dele- 
gates. 

Two  public  sessions  were  held  daily,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  in  s 
large  auditorium  seating  about  5,000  people,  the  building  being  filled  some 
time  before  the  hour  of  opening  the  meeting.      The  speakers  were  men 
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qualified  by  successful  experience  to  speak  on  the  subjects  assigned  to  them. ' 
Missionaries,  board  secretaries,  editors  of  the  religious  and  secular  press, 
ministers,  government  representatives,  and  Christian  laymen,  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  foreign  lands,  spoke  on  the 
manifold  relations  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement.  On  three  succes- 
sive afternoons  group  conferences  in  the  churches  considered  the  various 
mission  fields,  the  different  phases  of  foreign  missionary  endeavor,  and  the 
-problems  and  successes  of  the  several  denominational  boards. 

Earlier  reports  of  the  convention  have  given  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  meetings  than  is  possible  here,  and  all  missionary  workers  will  find 
the  printed  report,  to  be  published  in  a  few  months,  a  valuable  reference 
Wk.  The  work  of  such  a  gathering,  with  its  far  reaching  aim,  is  only 
begun  at  the  close  of  the  convention  sessions,  and  every  Christian,  through 
earnest  prayer  that  the  delegates  returning  to  colleges  and  churches  may 
be  true  to  the  highest  inspirations  received,  may  have  a  share  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  great  purpose.  h.  b.  c. 

IxTBRDBNOMiNATioNAL  CoKFBRKNCB  The  Sevcuth  Interdenominational  Con- 
or Woman's  Boards.  ference  of  Woman's  Boards  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  February  27  and  28,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  entertained  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  was  presided  over  by  Miss 
Maria  Gibson  of  that  church.  Twenty-one  Woman's  Boards  were  repre- 
sented by  seventy-eight  delegates,  and  at  each  of  the  four  sessions  there  was 
a  large  audience  of  women.  A  plan  of  permanent  organization  was  pre- 
sented by  a  committee  appointed  at  the  last  Conference  two  years  ago  in 
New  York.  This  plan,  including  the  decision  to  meet  once  in  three  years, 
was  adopted.  The  program  appointments  were  shared  by  the  different 
denominations,  and  unity  of  purpose  and  effort  was  everywhere  apparent. 
The  Congp'egational  Boards  were  represented  by  Miss  Stan  wood  and  Miss 
Calder,  Secretaries  of  W.  B.  M. ;  by  Miss  Wingate,  Secretary,  and  Mrs. 
Hurlbut,  Treasurer  of  W.  B.  M.  I.  The  United  Study  Committee  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  Waterbury,  Chairman,  who  gave  an  interesting  report 
of  the  success  of  united  study.  Summer  Schools  in  1905  at  Northfield, 
Winona  and  Chautauqua  were  reported.  Sectional  meetings  for  foreign 
secretaries,  home  secretaries  and  treasurers  were  held,  where  practical 
<luestions  were  considered.  Co-operation  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
inent  with  the  Boards  was  emphasized  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston  and 
<^thers.  Much  attention  was  given  to  work  among  young  women  and  chil- 
^foi,  and   the  suggestion   of  an    interdenominational   foreign   missionary 
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magazine,  which  may  even  be  the  peer  of  St.  Nicholas  or  Touth^s  Om^ 
panion  in  fascinating  interest,  was  regarded  with  much  favor.        b.  h.  s. 

Literature. — ^We  call  attention  to  a  new  leaflet  entitled,  ^^  Under  the 
Southern  Cross,"  containing  six  stories  of  South  Africa,  written  by  Mrs. 
Laura  Mellen  Robinson.  The  story  of  Hannah,  the  Zulu  Bible  woman^ 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  woman  in  the  land.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  coveted, 
to  have  an  investment  of  money  and  prayer  in  the  training  of  such  workers 
among  their  own  people.  The  Committee  on  Junior  Work  have  revised 
and  reprinted,  *' Methods  of  Work  for  Leaders  ot  Children's  Mission 
Circles."  An  African  play,  suitable  for  an  entertainment  given  by  a  young 
women's  or  girls'  society,  has  been  written  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hawkins.  Type- 
written copies  of  this  play  may  be  borrowed  for  a  few  weeks  from  the 
Rooms.  Mrs.  Hawkins  has  also  arranged  fifteen  or  twenty  games  on  Africa, 
to  be  used  in  a  progressive  game  party  at  the  close  of  the  year's  program 
on  Africa.  For  description  of  these  games  write  to  the  Secretary  of  Young 
People's  Work. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ramabai  Association  was  held  in 
Trinity  Chapel,  March  12,  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  President  of 
the  Association,  presiding.  The  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  read  by  Miss  C.  Butler,  Chairman,  also  letters  from  Ramabai  and  her 
daughter.  Interesting  details  of  the  work  with  which  she  was  familiar  were 
given  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Bruce,  a  missionary  from  India.  Mrs.  Ramabai  loshi, 
a  former  pupil  at  Sharada  Sadan,  made  an  address,  which  was  followed  by 
an  address  from  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  who,  during  his  lectureship  in  India,  will 
visit  the  work  of  this  remarkable  woman,  Pundita  Ramabai. 

Plans  for  the         Can  you  not  plan  to  spend  the  week  July   17-24  in  the 
Summer.  School  for  Mission  Study  at  Northfield  ?     If  you  are  a  leader 

in  an  auxiliary  or  study  class  you  will  find  invaluable  help  in  this  prelimi- 
nary study  of  the  book  on  Micronesia.  If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  the 
great  work  Christ  lays  upon  Christians,  3'es,  even  if  you  are  not  interested, 
you  will  be  quickened  and  encouraged  by  the  companionship  of  many  earn- 
est and  able  women  wlio  are  trying  to  carry  the  light  to  all  the  world ;  and 
NorthHeld  is  a  delightful  spot.     Send  to  our  Rooms  for  full  particulars. 

We  call  attention  also  to  the  advantages  of  Minnie's  Seaside  Rest  at  Old 
Orcliard,  Maine.  This  home  was  planned  especially  as  a  resting  place  for 
returned  niissionaries  and  otlier  Christian  workers,  and  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  full  of  strength  and  peace.  Circulars  with  details  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Barton,  14  Beacon  Street,  till  June  i ;  after  that  to 
Minnie's  Seaside  Rest,  Old  Orclmnl,  Maine. 
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Our  SBMi-AMirvAL         will  be  held  in  Brockton,  Tuesday,  May  22,  and  we 
BlxBTOfo  hope  for  a  large  attendance  and  a  u&eful  gathering.     No 

business  will  be  transacted,  but  the  whole  time  will  be  given  to  words  that 
inform  and  inspire.     Try  to  come  and  bring  a  friend. 


Kraal   Work 

«Y  MISS   SUSIB   B.    TYLER 

WHEN  the  missionaries  settled  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  in  1835, 
they  found  the  Zulus  living  in  what  are  called  kraals.  A  kraal 
is  a  collection  of  grass-covered  huts,  arranged  about  a  circular 
fence,  looking  very  much  like  large  haystacks.  The  entrances 
are  about  three  feet  high,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  the  inhabitants 
go  in  and  out  on  their  hands  and  knees.  They  are  impervious  to  rain,  and 
are  made  so  strong  that  no  wild  animal  except  the  elephant  has  been  known 
to  destroy  them. 

In  these  kraals  the  missionaries  began  to  teach  and  to  preach,  and  the 
work  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  Some  of  these  kraal 
preaching  places  have  developed  into  large  missions  stations.  There  are 
now  two  hundred  and  forty-one  such  places ;  some  of  them  occupied  by 
native  pastors  and  others  supplied  by  native  Christians,  who  go  from  the 
stations  each  Sabbath'  day,  carrying  the  good  news  to  their  less-favored 
brothers  and  sisters. 

I  well  recall  a  preaching  place  where  we  were  invariably  welcomed  and 
where  a  heathen  woman  asked  us  one  day  "  why  these  Bible  words 
sounded  so  differently  from  ordinary  conversation."  The  native  preacher 
gathered  his  audience  by  means  of  a  horn  which  he  blew.  We  could  see 
the  men,  women  and  children  hurry  out  of  their  kraal,  quickly  wend  their 
way  down  the  narrow  footpath,  cross  a  small  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  ascend  another  hill  until  they  reached  the  kraal  where  we  had  gathered 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  wild  fig  tree.  And  the  sermon  on  *'  Repent  ye, 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand,"  that  Sabbath  day,  was  one  which 
was  not  soon  forgotten. 

The  good  accomplished  by  holding  services  at  the  kraals  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. It  was  during  the  week  of  prayer  that  a  missionary's  heart  was 
made  glad  by  a  call  from  a  young  man  who  came  running  to  ask  about  the 
"way."  He  had  heard  the  word  at  his  kraal,  and  vvislied  to  know  more. 
A  heathen  man  was  once  on  his  way  to  a  beer  party,  when  he  was  suddenly 
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arrested  by  the  remembrance  of  words  the  missiomury  had  said  the  previ 
Sabbath.  They  were :  '*  We  are  all  travelers ;  we  are  all  going  to  so 
place/'  He  asked  himself  where  he  was  going,  and  turning,  about  direc 
his  steps  to  the  mission  station  where  he  cotdd  inquire  about  these  thin 
A  missionary  was  traveling  one  day,  and  wishing  to  obtain  some  milk, 
stopped  at  one  of  these  kraals.  Seeing  a  little  boy  he  asked  him  to  mil 
cow  for  him.  While  the  boy  was  doing  so,  he  spoke  to  him  of  the  Savi( 
and  asked  him  to  come  to  the  mission  station  to  learn  the  way  of  life.    1 
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boy  promised  to  do  so,  if  possible.  Some  time  afterwards  he  appear 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  missionary,  he  said,  *'  Did  you  not  call  me,  t 
have  I  not  come  ?  " 

At  various  points  in  the  Zulu  mission,  kraal  schools,  all  doing  excell 
work,  have  been  established.  There  are  twenty-four  of  these.  The  E 
lish  government  gives  a  small  grant  of  money  for  them  when  they  meet 
required  conditions,  such  as :  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils,  say  twenty 
qualified  teacher ;   visitation  once  in  three  months,  at  least,  by  a  Europ 
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tuperintendent ;  suitable  buildings  and  other  tokens  of  real  interest,  accord- 
ing to  the  government  inspector's  judgment.  The  children  are,  as  a  rule, 
eager  and  interested  in  their  studies.  Sewing  and  singing  and  learning  to 
speak  the  English  language  are  especial  attractions ;  the  Bible  is  faithfully 
taught ;  many  of  these  little  ones  become  missionaries  to  their  own  fathers, 
mothers,  and  heathen  friends.  The  attendance  is  interfered  with  on  account 
of  tribal  differences,  the  parents  not  allowing  their  children  to  associate  with 
the  children  of  those,  tribes  with  whom  they  are  at  variance.  Then  again, 
the  scholars  labor  under  difficulties  in  getting  an  education  because  their 
parents  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  value  of  the  school.  The  boys 
have  to  tend  the  goats  or  calves  close  by  the  schoolhouse,  lest  they  enter  a 
neighbor's  garden  while  they  are  at  school ;  the  girls  must  bring  the  babies 
on  their  backs  to  the  schoolhouse,  because  their  mothers  cannot  or  will  not 
care  for  them  at  home.  So,  frequently,  permission  has  to  be  given  by  the 
teacher  to  the  children  to  leave  their  books  and  go  out  and  attend  to  these 
matters.  It  isi  however,  most  commendable  in  the  scholars  that  they  learn 
so  well,  amid  many  interrujkions. 

The  heathen  fnends  are  enlisted  to  build  a  schoolhouse  at  the  kraal ;  the 
missionary  furnishes  a  door  and  window.  The  men  bring  poles  and  make 
a  frame  structure  which  is  covered  over  with  plaster,  tiie  women  cut  thatch 
grass  for  the  roof,  the  children  draw  water  in  black  clay  pots  to  make 
mortar,  and  so  on,  until  at  last  all  is  finished.  This  one  room  house  becomes 
a  preaching  place  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  is  looked  upon  with  great  satis- 
faction by  all  the  inmates  of  the  kraal.  Would  that  there  were  many  such 
beacon  lights. 

As  our  purpose  is  to  banish  heathenism  from  the  land,  and  establish  Chris- 
tian institutions,  work  at  the  kraals  must  be  pushed  and  extended,  both  by 
preaching  and  teaching,  till  heathenism  vanishes  from  the  land,  and  priri- 
ciples  of  the  gospel  are  intelligently  and  effectively  in  operation  in  its  place. 


A  Little  Trip  in  Zululand 

BY   MRS.    AMY   B.    COWLES 
{Comciuded) 

AT  sunrise  every  Sunday  morning  a  bullock  horn  is  blown  and  a  little 
company  of  Christians  find  their  way  along  the  dewy  paths  and 
through  the  bushes  to  that  church.     There,  at  this  early  hour,  they 
have  a  prayer  meeting  together.     At  noon  and  at  three  o'clock  the 
horn  again  is  sounded  and  again  the  people  meet  for  preaching  and  mutual 
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help.  Please  note — this  is  wholly  a  work  of  the  Zulus  for  the  Zulus.  No 
white  missionary  has  ever  set  foot  in  that  little  church  nor  has  one  penny  of 
American  Board  money  gone  into  it.  Work  was  started  here  eleven  years 
ago  by  Rev.  Jwili,  one  of  our  ablest  native  pastors,  trained  in  our  theological 
school  at  Adams.  For  two  years  the  services  were  held  under  trees.  Tlie 
heathen  cliief  and  his  people  objected  very  strongly  to  Christianity,  and  the 
handful  of  a  possible  half  dozen  worshipers  were  much  molested  and  driven 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  climax  came  when  one  Sunday  ten  men  set  upon  the 
little  company  with  clubs  and  one  man  was  wounded.  The  case  went  to 
court ;  the  English  magistrate  insisted  on  religious  freedom  and  since  then 
the  work  has  steadily  grown.  An  old  woman  was  the  first  convert.  A 
round  grass  hut,  built  by  the  half  dozen  Christians  and  costing  ten  shillings, 
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As  the  natives  express  a  desire  to  become  Christians,  they  are  gathered  into 
a  class  and  kept  under  instruction  for  a  year  or  more. 


was  their  first  house  of  worship.  In  it  a  school  often  children  was  gathered 
and  taught  by  an  Inanda  girl.  In  one  year  the  hut  was  outgrown,  the  com- 
pany of  church  attendants  now  numbering  about  forty.  A  tax  was  levied 
of  six  shillings  on  the  men,  two  and  sixpence  for  the  women  and  two  shil- 
lings for  each  child.  Ten  pounds  (fifty  dollars)  was  raised  in  this  way,  and 
the  present  church  building  was  begun.  Men  and  women  went  out  into  the 
bushes  and  brought  on  their  heads  bundles  of  poles  and  saplings  up  those 
precipitous  hills.  The  men  drove  posts  into  the  ground  and  wove  the  sap- 
lings in  and  out,  making  basket  work  walls  which  were  then  plastered  with 
mud  and  finished  ofi'with  sand.  On  their  knees  the  women  pounded  down 
and  polished  ofi'a  hard  earth  floor,  having  a  flat  mound  for  a  platform.     Six 
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small  windows,  a  door  and  iron  for  the  roof  were  bought  with  the  ten 
pounds.  The  building,  twenty  feeT  by  fifteen,  was  finished  and  not  one 
penny  left  for  seats.  The  preacher  skirmished  around  among  the  traders 
and  brought  home  a  few  grocery  boxes.  With  these  he  made  a  pulpit  and 
four  benches,  and  the  church  was  opened  and  dedicated.  Contributions 
brought  that  day  furnished  three  pounds  (fifteen  dollars) ,  with  which  twelve 
wooden  benches  were  ultimately  secured. 
No  beer  drinking  is  allowed   in  that  church.     Touch  not,  taste  not,  is 
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Strictly  enforced.  Tobacco  in  any  form  is  considered  quite  out  ot  character 
for  Christians.  Even  the  poor  old  grandpas  and  grandmas  have  had  to  give 
up  their  precious  snuff  on  becoming  church  members. 

The  preacher  in  charge  was  appointed  by  Pastor  Jwili  and  works  under 
his  supervision.  For  nine  years  that  humble  man  has  conducted  three  Sun- 
day services  and  watched  over  and  built  up  the  day  school,  and  not  one 
penny  of  pay  has  he  ever  received.  When  I  asked  him  in  regard  to  this,  he 
replied,  **  Oh,  you  know  I  have  never  been  to  Adams,"  meaning  that  he 
was  not  educated  and  therefore  not  worthy  of  pay.  Some  day  he  will  hear 
a  "Well  done"  which  many  a  D.  D.  might  covet. 
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The  Sunday  collections  go  towards  the  purchase  of  a  Bible  or  the  replac- 
ing of  a  broken  window  pane  and  their  general  home  missionary  fund. 
Surely  this  strong,  true  little  church  has  a  bright  record  in  heaven. 
Churches  and  schools  like  this  are  springing  up  all  over  this  land — work 
carried  on  and  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  people,  and  yet  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  our  native  pastors  and  missionaries. 

Should  you  ask  that  company  of  Christians  to  what  denomination  they 
belong,  "Amaleeka,"  would   be  the  unanimous  response.     I  have  never 
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met  people  so  eager  for  help.  The  preacher  comes  to  see  me  very  often, 
and  this  week  we  are  starting  a  prayer  meeting  for  the  women.  They  send 
word  that  they  are  coming,  and  seem  only  too  glad  to  walk  the  eight  miles 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  Bible  instruction. 

After  visiting  the  school  that  day,  the  children  and  I,  our  boy  and  the  old 
nag  scrambled  still  farther  down  the  hill,  and  we  ate  our  lunch  under  a  wild 
fig  tree.  We  found  our  bread  and  butter  black  with  ants,  but  they  brusfted 
off  save  for  a  few  scattered  limbs.  I  had  a  little  rest,  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  then  mounted  my  old  steed  and  we  went  on.     Going  up  the  pre- 
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cipitous  hills  I  had  to  hang  on  to  the  horse's  mane  to  keep  from  tipping  off 
backwards. 

A  kraal  was  one  of  our  stopping  places.  Here  we  found  a  schoolgirl 
neatly  dressed,  but  the  rest  of  the  family  were  either  quite  naked  or  partially 
so.  Into  one  of  the  huts  we  crept  on  our  hands  and  knees.  A  fire  in  the 
<:enter  of  the  hut,  six  enormous  beer  pots  at  the  rear,  a  calf  tied  on  one  side, 
the  man  of  the  house  stretched  at  length  on  the  floor  for  a  rest,  and  the 
mother  with  a  baby  on  her  back,  presented  the  usual  picture.  A  lot  of  little 
tots  came  rumiing  in  to  look  at  the  white  folks.  Mine  host  on  the  floor 
apologised  for  not  having  any  beer  on  hand  to  offer  me.  *^  Oh,"  I  said, 
**  mi^ke  your  grain  into  porridge,  not  into  beer."  Such  a  haw-hawing  as 
this  suggestion  evoked  I  '^  Oh,  no,"  the  mother  replied,  *^  porridge  doesn't 
make  us  ftel  happy  as  beer  does.  When  we  have  beer  we  sing  and  dance 
all  night  k>ng,  and  we  feel  so  merry."  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "but  how  is  it 
the  aest  day — your  husband  beats  you,  and  you  are  cross."  "Yes,"  she 
said,  ^'^sud  I  hcmr  nothing  he  says  to  me ;  but  oh,  we  love  it,"  etc.  After  a 
straight  tbrtipenince  talk,  I  taught  the  children  "Come  to  Jesus"  in  Zulu,. 
told  tiiec Ipi^el  ^ory  and  prayed  with  them. 


'  ^  A  Day  at  Inanda  Seminary 

BY   MISS   MARTHA   E.    PRICE 

WHEN  a  student  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  listening  to  the  many 
mission  workers  whom  we  heard  there,  I  often  said  to  myself, 
"  I  wish  someone  would  tell  us  just  what  the  work  of  one  day 
is  from  morning  till  night."     But  now  it  seems  to  me  that,  espe 
cially  in  school  work,  there  is  little  of  special  interest  to  write  of  an  ordi- 
nary day's  routine.     For  instance,  just   here  came  a   knock.     "Ngena," 
and   five  girls  entered.     "Utini?"     The  one  addressed  said,  pointing  to 
another,  a  newcomer,  "  Slie  wants  to  borrow  a  comb."     So  I  go  to  No. 
lo  and  get  a  comb  from  the  cupboard  of  things  to  sell,  and  now  she  can 
keep  the  rule  which  says,  "All  must  comb  every  day."    You  would  not 
know  probably  till  your  attention  was  called  to  the  difference,  whether  one 
had   combed  or  not.     Another  says,  "  I   ask   that  you  sew  my  dress  " — 
meaning  that  she  wants  me  to  stitch  the  ruffle  on  the  skirt  with  the  machine. 
I  put  it  aside  till  to-morrow,  and  she  thanks  me  and  goes  out.     The  third 
asks  to  go  to  Room  D  to  see  a  sick  girl.     "You  must  ask  Miss  Phelps 
about  that."     This  hour,  from  five  to  six  p.  m.,  is  really  their  only  free  hour 
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for  the  day,  and  they  often  come  with  some  request ;  sometimes  it  is  to  ask 
for  pieces  to  make  patchwork  petticoats,  and  perhaps  they  sit  down  (on  the 
floor  of  course),  and  sew  and  talk  with  each  other  or  with  me.  I  like  to 
iiave  them  feel  at  home  in  my  room  at  times,  though  the  available  space 
may  be  so  filled  with  them  that  I  can  hardly  get  about  between  them. 
Many,  however,  spend  this  hour  in  working  for  clothes  or  books,  as  a  Bible 
or  iiymn  book. 

Supper  being  over,  my  girls  are  studying  in  their  schoolroom,  my  good 
native  helper  being  with  them  as  usual  in  the  evenings.  The  higher  depart- 
ment girls  are  in  Edwards  Hall,  as  on  Friday  they  only  study  a  half  hour, 
and  then  have  a  meeting  which  we  take  turns  in  leading. 

It  is  nearly  nine  now ;  the  girls  have  gone  to  their  rooms,  and  the  last 
bell  has  rung,  meaning,  ^'  Lights  out  and  no  talking."  The  next  bell  will 
be  at  5.30  to-morrow  morning,  the  rising  bell,  though  some  are  up  before. 
Bells  every  fifteen  minutes  for  an  hour  mark  the  time  for  bathing  of  the 
several  divisions.  At  the  fifth  bell  the  Edwards  Hall  girls  who  pay  the  full 
fee,  £4.105.  per  year,  have  an  hour  for  study,  while  the  others  are  working, 
taking  care  of  the  rooms,  sweeping  verandas,  etc.  The  cooks  of  the  girls* 
breakfast  get  up  at  four  o'clock.  My  girls  are  gathering  at  Lucy  Lindley 
Hall  for  an  hour  of  lessons,  each  class  having  a  pupil  teacher  from  the  work 
girls  of  Edwards  Hall,  while  I  go  from  class  to  class.  First,  look  with 
me  at  the  slates  with  the  work  of  the  evening  before,  some  little  sentences 
in  English.  "  Is  the  pencil  is  lost?  '*  is  one  girl's  attempt  to  change  *'  The 
pencil  is  lost,"  to  a  question.  There  are  many  mistakes,  but  a  fdw  have  the 
five  sentences  all  right.  Then  the  arithmetic,  five  test  examples  which  I 
have  put  en  the  board  in  the  simple  rules.  You  will  conclude  that  arith- 
metic is  not  their  forte,  as  yon  see  the  wonderful  ways  in  which  some  have 
attempted  the  two  problems  among  them,  and  that  some  are  still  calmly 
subtracting  a  large  number  from  a  small  one  and  getting  a  big  remainder. 
It  is  the  most  patience  trying  study  of  all.  But  I  often  remind  myself  of  the 
answer  a  girl  gave  me  years  ago,  when  I  said  in  despairing  impatience, 
*'  Why,  Martha,  how  is  it  that  you  girls  are  so  dreadfully  stupid  in  arith- 
metic ;  you  are  not  so  in  everytliing  ?"  She  said  slowly  and  rather  sadly, 
'*  Why,  you  see,  our  fathers  did  not  know  anything  about  these  things." 
I  felt  reproved.  By  the  way,  that  girl  is  now,  as  she  has  been  for  years, 
a  very  valued  helper  in  school  work  in  another  mission,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  in  her  home  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  her  five  dear  little 
children. 

But  while  we  are  looking  at  the  slates,  their  owners  are  having  a  lesson 
in  singing  in  the  other  building.     *'  Sowing  the  seed,"  is  one  hymn  they 
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have  learned  lately.  They  sing  very  sweetly,  I  think,  and  they  are  taught 
the  tonic  sol  fa.  Meantime,  here  in  this  big  room  are  the  four  lower  classes, 
two  writing  Zulu  dictation,  which  some  of  them  began  last  term,  not  having 
been  taught  at  all  before.  You  will  see  some  young  women  of  twenty 
years  among  them.  It  has  been  very  hard  for  these,  and  you  will  see  as 
they  take  the  Zulu  Bible  or  a  Zulu  history  of  missions  in  the  islands,  their 
reading  books  after  the  dictation,  that  they  read  very  slowly  and  stumblingly. 
There  is  Lucy,  one  of  this  kind,  a  good  laithful  girl,  always  ready  to  do 
what  I  ask  of  her  with  a  smile,  but  I  fear  she  never  will  read  fluently  or  get 
able  to  write  a  good  letter.  She  will  probably  leave  at  the  end  of  this  term, 
as  her  heathen  friends,  though  kind,  cannot  allow  her  to  waste  any  more 
time  when  she  is  so  old.  The  younger  ones  read  better  as  a  rule,  though 
there  is  Annie  about  the  same,  and  this  is  her  third  term.  The  one  next 
her  is  a  contrast,  however. 

A  third  class  are  reading  the  Testament,  also  reading  written  lessons  from 
the  board  pre[Miratory  to  beginning  dictation.  Here  is  a  small  class  of 
beginners  just  finishing  the  last  Zulu  chart,  the  twenty-second.  Three  of 
them  are  little  girls  with  bright  faces,  Nomagaza  especially,  who  always 
looks  at  me  with  a  smile.  They  are  all  learning  nicely,  and  if  they  stay  on 
in  school  may  make  teachers.  Another  class  is  a  sort  of  miscellaneous  one. 
The  late  ones  are  here.  One  is  Ellen  Sibiya,  a  tall,  rather  sad-looking  girl 
or  woman.  She  looks  over  twenty.  She  was  brought  here  by  a  widower 
to  whom  she  is  engaged,  a  Christian  man.  She  did  not  even  know  her 
letters,  though  she  has  plenty  of  clothes.  She  is  a  very  gentle,  quiet  girl  and 
is  learning  slowly  but  surely.  Nombabaya,  a  widow,  appeared  here  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  as  she  has  lately  begun  to  want  to  be  a  Christian  she  comes 
here  to  learn.  Her  one  child  is  left  with  its  grandmother.  She  came  alone 
from  a  place  about  fifteen  miles  away,  and  twenty-fours  hours  later  her  old 
inother  appeared,  coming  to  see  if  she  had  arrived  safely.  She  did  not 
seem  to  understand  why  I  laughed  about  it,  and  asked  me  to  treat  her  child 
nicely  as  I  had  treated  the  others — her  younger  sisters  who  have  been  here, 
'^hey  were  all  good  girls  here,  though  one  I  am  sorry  to  hear  has  gone 
wrong  since  leaving.  The  two  latest  comers  arrived  a  few  days  ago.  They 
were  so  beaten  and  ill-used  by  the  heathen  father  that  they  ran  away  to  the 
"^rest  missionary,  Mr.  Ransom,  who  sent  them  on  to  us.  They  have  good 
^^ces  and  seem  quick  to  learn.  The  little  ene  has  already  caught  up  with 
^lie  widow  and  you  see  them  bending  together  over  the  chart  reading  "  ba- 
ha-bu-ba,"  etc.  It  was  a  pleasure  the  other  day  to  put  on  their  first  dresses. 
It  makes  such  a  difference,  you  would  hardly  know  them  as  the  sam^. 

Breakfast  comes  at  7.451  then  morning  prayers  in  the  two  halls  followed 
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by  a  half  hour  Bible  lesson  in  classes.  Then  my  girls  have  sewing  for  a 
hour  and  a  half.  You  see  some  still  sewing  pieces,  others  cutting  and  mal 
ing  their  own  dresses  or  shirts  for  boys  and  men.  They  often  sing  as  the 
sew.  Yesterday  some  were  cutting  a  second  dress  for  the  new  girl.  Aft( 
a  recess  we  have  lessons  again  for  one  and  a  half  hours.  The  high< 
classes  have  English,  reading  writing,  etc.  Dinner  at  12.30;  then  ir 
primaries  go  to  the  field  or  wash  dishes  or  chop  the  wood.  They  wor 
until  five  o'clock,  and  then,  as  I  have  said,  some  work  another  hour  f( 
clothes  or  books.  Last  year  the  girls  under  Mrs.  Edwards'  direction  plantec 
hoed  and  harvested  nearly  four  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  besides  some  nati\ 
vegetables.  The  weeds  need  constant  vigilance  and  there  are  paths  to  I 
kept  clean. 

The  Edwards  Hall  girls  have  sewing  and  laundry  work  in  the  forenoc 
and  lessons  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  preparing  for  teacher's  examinatic 
in  the  higher  classes.  In  the  afternoon  I  teach  three  half  hours,  Natal  hi 
tory,  an  arithmetic  class  and  grammar  class. 


Reaching  Our  Field 

(By  Miss  Maria  B.  Poole,  who  went  with  Miss  Bush  to  Harpoot  last  year.) 


I 


'  T  is  no  novelty  nowadays  to  travel  by  lightning  e 
press  or  to  tour  in  an  automobile,  but  to  journ 
for  thirteen  days  and  a  half  by  wagon  is  as  much 
a  novelty  as  it  is  an  antiquity.  Many  were  t 
commiserations  of  my  friends  at  home  on  this  land  joi 
ney,  but  they  might  have  spared  their  sympathy,  foi 
never  enjoyed  a  trip  more  than  that  from  Samsoun 
Harpoot  last  October.  In  our  party  of  eight — six  in 
MISS  MARiAB.  POOLE  siouarics  and  the  new  American  consul  for  Harpoot  a 
his  wife — only  Miss  Bush  knew  the  Armenian  a 
Turkish  languages.  At  the  end  of  a  long  day's  journey  our  four  passen< 
and  three  baggage  arabas  would  drive  into  the  courtyard  of  a  khan  or  nat 
inn.  Miss  Bush  would  seek  the  khanji  and  ask  for  four  rooms  for  c 
party.  As  we  had  the  consul  with  us  we  were  shown  the  most  palat 
apartments  which  the  khan  afforded.  If  there  were  beds  in  the  rooms  tl 
were  ordered  removed.  Then  the  rooms  were  swept  and  our  bags  of  b 
ding  and  clothing  brought  from  the  arabas. 
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the  cook  must  be  interviewed  in  re- 

>  dinner,  and  Miss    Bush    would   be 

led  to  translate  for  Mrs.  Dewey,  who 

3  burdens  of  the  culinary  department, 
driver  would  come  to  our  translator 

plain  about  a  sick  horse,  and  another 

ite  about  the  time  of  starting^  the  next 

g;.     "  Where  is  Miss  Bush  ?  "     Some- 

nted  water,  and  someone  else  a  fire. 

rned  that  sign  language  is  not  always 

e  and  that  one  tongue  for  eight  per- 
hardly  sufficient.     Finally  our  camp 

ive  put  up  and  made,  our  newspaper 

J  hung  at  the  windows,  our  toilet  ar- 
ranged on  the  floor  (unless  there  hap- 

o  be  a  table),  lamps  and  jugs  of  water 

•ought  and  our  rooms  were  ready. 

i  dinner  was  spread  on  an  unmade  camp  bed,  which  was  not  an  ideal 

table  because  things  had  a  tendency  to  slide  toward  the  middle,  and 

e  must  watch  that  the  candle  did  not  upset.     After  dinner  we  put 
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lunch  for  the  next  day,  and  having  received  the  cheerful  announce- 
lat  we  must  bestir  ourselves  at  the  pleasant  hour  of  half  past  three 
the  next  morning,  we  retired,  to  arise  in  the  wee  small  hours  at  the 
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call  of  our  faithful  cook.  In  the  morning  there  was  ttie  hurry  and  scurry 
of  an  early  breakfast,  our  beds  must  be  taken  down  and  our  bedding 
packed,  and  then  very  often  we  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  our  arabajis  to 
get  the  wagons  ready. 

Then  for  eight  or  ten  hours  we  would  drive  over  mountains  and  across 
plains,  over  rough  roads  and  smooth,  now  through  a  long  stretch  of  unin- 
habited country,  now  through  a  poor  little  village.  At  noon  we  paused  for 
an  hour  and  ate  our  lunch,  picnic  fashion,  by  the  roadside.  To  the  new- 
comer there   was  much  of  interest   in  the  caravans  of  camels  with  their 
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Stately  tread,  and  in  the  little  squeaking  two  wheeled  ox  carts.  We 
rejoiced  in  charming  weather  and  beautiful  scenery  and  pleasant  compan* 
ionsliip.  The  journey  was  broken  by  stops  at  Marsovan  and  at  Sivas, 
where  we  were  delightfully  entertained  by  the  missionaries. 

Four  hours  from  Harpoot  a  few  of  our  associates  met  us  with  a  substan- 
tial lunch  and  a  little  farther  on  we  were  met  by  more.  There  were 
soldiers  to  escort  the  consul,  and  as  we  went  on  we  met  still  more  mission- 
aries and  native  friends ;  and  so  our  cavalcade  passed  through  the  city  of 
Mezereh  on  the  plain  and  up  the  steep  ascent  to  our  "  city  set  on  a  hill," 
where  a  hearty  welcome  awaited  us. 
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Burning  of  the  Girls*  Seminary  at  Aintab 

BxTWieXN  twelve  and  one  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Friday,  February  i6, 
tiie  girls  at  the  seminary  were  awakened  by  the  smell  of  smoke.  They  ran 
oat  in  their  night  clothes  to  call  the  gate  keeper,  and  found  the  southeast 
class  room  in  the  first  story  on  fire.  Before  the  gate  keeper  could  summon 
help,  the  east  end  of  the  building  downstairs  and  upstairs  was  in  flames. 
The  girls  saved  almost  nothing  from  their  dormitory.  The  missionary 
bdies  in  the  other  end  of  the  building  were  aroused  by  the  noise  or  by 
persons  who  came  to  give  the  alarm.  Miss  Blake,  who  is  just  recovering 
from  typhoid  fever,  was  carried  in  safety  to  the  hospital  residence  near  by. 
Smoke  and  darkness  prevented  the  ladies  and  those  who  were  helping 
them  from  rescuing  what  they  would  have  liked,  and  they  lost  many 
valuables,  and  some  of  them  nearly  all  their  clothing.  The  girls  and  the 
ladies  went  soon  to  the  ^hospital  residence  or  to  the  college,  where  they 
stayed  till  morning. 

The  police  were  on  hand  early  and  kept  out  the  crowd,  the  military 
governor  of  the  city  himself  being  present.  Friends  gave  great  assistance 
in  saving  what  they  could  from  the  rooms  and  in  fighting  the  flames. 
Cisterns  on  the  premises  contained  plenty  of  water,  but  the  special  arrange- 
ments for  putting  out  fires  could  not  be  used,  as  there  was  no  water  in  the 
tank  on  the  windmill  in  the  hospital  yard.  The  city  fire  pump  was  of 
great  service  after  its  arrival,  being  chiefly  instrumental  in  saving  the  base- 
ment rooms  at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  aside  from  which  the  whole 
building  is  now  a  ruin.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  west  half  of 
the  building  might  not  be  burned,  on  account  of  the  thick  dividing  walls 
which  greatly  hindered  the  progress  of  the  flames;  but  the  fire  passed 
over  under  the  roof,  and  then  worked  down  on  the  west  side.  We  were 
very  grrateful  that  a  high  wind  which  was  carrying  bits  of  burning  wood 
across  the  street  into  the  hospital  grounds  subsided  without  causing  any 
damage  there. 

Before  the  fire  was  'extinguished  the  Protestant  orphanage  was  oflTered 
for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  early  in  the  morning  friends  began  to  offer  to 
t«ke  the  girls  lo  their  homes  till  other  provision  could  be  made  for  them. 
Contributions  of  clothing  for  the  girls  were  sent  in  also,  and  both  these  and 
^c  places  offered  were  in  excess  of  the  need.  These  and  other  signs  ol  real 
sympathy  have  been  a  great  encouragement.  To-night  (February  23),  one 
Week  after  the  fire,  the  girls  are  sleeping  for  the  first  time  in  their  new  home. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  is  a  mystery.     The  flues  in  the  building  were  all  of 
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tile,  so  that  it  cannot  have  been  a  defective  flue.  There  had  been  no  fire 
since  early  afternoon  in  the  stove  in  the  class  room  wAere  the  flames  were 
first  seen.  Afler  supper  the  stove  had  in  it  only  ashes,  and  the  windows 
were  closed  and  fastened,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  room  girl.  At 
eleven  o'clock  when  the  matron  went  to  bed,  there  was  no  sign  of  fire.  The 
girls  were  awakened  by  the  smoke  before  half  past  twelve.  The  testimony 
ot  the  girls  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Are  was  flrst  on  the  floor  of  the  room 
near  the  stove  and  the  east  window,  and  that  it  passed  from  there  to  a  closet 
near  by.  If  there  had  been  help  at  hand,  it  seems  as  though  the  Are  could 
have  been  extinguished  easily  when  it  was  first  discovered.  The  building 
was  insured  through  Treasurer  Peet,  of  Constantinople,  for  Li.  1800. 


Something  New  in  Old  Peking 

BY   A.    S.    B. 

ON  that  bright  December  day  the  air  in  the  American  Board  com- 
pound fairly  quivered  with  expectation.  Was  it  the  subtle  reflex: 
influence  of  the  many  notes  and  messages  that  had  been  despatched 
on  the  preceding  days?  Was  it  because  little  groups  of  schoolboys 
stood  at  intervals  from  the  gate  to  the  pretty  gray  brick  church  ready  top 
point  the  way  to  strangers?  Old  Sol  himself  showed  his  interest  by  shjning^ 
warmly  down  into  the  compound,  for  even  he  had  caught  hints  of  such, 
doings  as  he  had  never  seen  before  in  old  Peking.  Something  was  going  to 
happen !  Many  women  were  coming  in  at  the  gate,  some  walking  un- 
steadily on  tiny  bound  feet,  and  others  stepping  freely  on  natural  ones,  and 
they  made  a  gay  showing.  Brilliant  brocade  garments  were  scattered 
among  the  darker  ones,  while  roses  and  butterflies  coquetted  with  fancy  pins 
and  other  ornaments  in  their  glossy  dark  hair.  The  huge  angular  Manchu 
headdress  was  there,  as  well  as  the  low  coils  of  the  Chinese  style.  It  was 
evidently  an  occasion  for  one's  best  attire. 

They  were  expected,  and  each  one  was  welcomed  by  some  bright  faced 
Christian  woman  at  the  church  door,  and  inside  were  more  friendly  gpreet- 
ings  and  bows  and  dignified  ushers.  It  was  not  a  simple  or^rapid  process, 
for  many  were  the  salutes  and  stately  bows  to  be  made  en  route  to  all 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  looked  around  to  see  who  was  coming  (and 
they  all  did).  In  marched  the  girls  from  the  Woman's  Union  College  and 
its  preparatory  department,  and  the  students  of  the  Bible  Woman's  Training 
School  were  all  in  evidence.     The  missionary  ladies  were  here  and  there 
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XMit  the  church  exchanging  courtesies  W4th  the  Chinese  ladies.  Everyone 
K>ked  eager  and  expectant  and  interested.     What  was  going  to  happen  ? 

There  was  a  rustle  of  arrival  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Ament  was  es- 
orting  a  bright,  intelligent  looking  Chinese  lady  down  the  aisle — yes,  and 
ip  on  the  platform !  The  audience  certainly  had  tliem  at  an  advantage, 
md  looked  on  with  undisguised  interest  while  the  two  ladies  bowed  and 
tmiled,  and  urged  each  other  into  their  respective  seats.  In  a  moment  Mrs. 
^ent  was  actually  introducing  to  the  audience  the  editor  of  the  Peking 
Woman's  Paper — probably  the  only  woman's  daily  paper  in  the  world — 
irho  would  be  the  first  and  honored  speaker.  Speaker !  Then  that  was 
«rhat  was  happening — a  woman's  lecture  to  women  in  Peking ;  Peking,  of 
centuries  old  prejudices  and  heathenism !  The  first  woman's  lecture  in  a 
«rt  of  a  country  where  only  one  woman  in  a  thousand  can  read,  where 
ven  the  idea  of  a  lecture  is  so  new  that  a  word  for  it  has  to  be  coined, 
-ittle  wonder  that  the  sun  looked  enviously  in  at  the  western  windows; 
entlemen  were  not  allowed ! 

So  the  audience  rose  to  their  feet  to  greet  the  editor  as  she  began  her 
peech.  She  spoke  rather  nervously,  it  is  true,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
lany  references  to  a  toothache  which  almost  prevented  her  coming,  and 
ras  a  serious  handicap.  Her  words  were  of  the  new  impulse  ^toward 
roman's  education  in  China,  and  of  the  place  she  wished  her  bao  (paper) 
)  hold  in  all  progress.  The  audience  listened  appreciatively  and  sympa- 
letically.  At  its  close  the  gay  music  on  the  Angelus  was  the  only  interlude 
n  the  program,  but  on  the  platform  occurred  simultaneously  a  courtly  panto- 
dime  as  Mrs.  Ament,  the  chairman,  urged  the  honorable  lecturer  to  seat 
lerself,  and  introduced  to  her  the  next  speaker,  Mrs.  Ah.  The  latter  had 
«cn  a  pupil  in  Peking  thirty-five  years  before,  when  girls  were  not  expected 

0  study,  or  were  accused  of  disloyalty  to  their  country  if  they  went  to 
orcigners  for  instruction,  and  she  drew  an  effective  contrast  between  that 
arae  and  the  present,  with  its  general  desire  for  education.     Her  training  as 

1  Bible  woman  stood  her  in  good  stead  as  she  read  and  explained  an  article 
3n  girls'  schools  from  a  Chinese  daily  paper  with  an  ease  and  dramatic 
sfTectiveness  that  held  her  audience  from  the  first.  This  she  supplemented 
i>y  reading  a  clever  little  sketch  describing  a  conversation  between  two  old 
leathen  deities  who  felt  a  bit  worried  in  their  minds  as  to  the  strength  of 
heir  popularity  in  the  face  of  all  the  education  for  which  the  New  Cliina  is 
ilanning.  Nods  and  smiles  showed  the  pleasure  of  the  audience  at  humorous 
fts.  An  additional  flavor  was  added  when  Mrs.  Chang  took  them  into  her 
cret  and  confessed  to  having  written  it  herself  I 

Next  came  two  lectures,  one  on  hygiene  and  one  on  Chinese  history,  the 
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first  of  a  series  given  by  two  of  the  young  Chinese  teachers  in  the  U 
College,  themselves  graduates.  As  the  two  young  women  in  their 
dark  blue  garments  and  unbound  feet  stood  there  and  spoke  with 
simplicity  of  manner  and  quiet  self-possession,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  f 
who  best  appreciated  them  ?  Mrs.  Chang,  the  editor,  who  had  just  unb< 
her  feet  for  the  sake  of  her  influence,  perhaps,  wishing  she  might  have 
their  thorough  training  to  supplement  her  noble  plans  and  efforts  fof 
uplifting  of  woman  in  her  own  country?  Or  did  the  guests  of  the  aftern 
who  had  never  known  Chinese  women  possessing  such  training  as  t 
before  them?  Or  was  it  the  missionaries,  who  saw  with  glad  hearts 
fruit  of  years  of  slow  working  toward  an  ideal  that  seemed  a  little  nean 
attainment  that  day? 

The  first  Chinese  woman's  lecture  in  Peking  was  over,  and  one  n 
step  had  been  taken  toward  helping  the  women  of  China  to  their  birthri 


A  Teacher's  Tour  in  Turkey 


BY   MISS    GRISELL   M.    M'LAREN 

Miss  McLaren,  teacher  in  the  girls'  boarding  school  at  Van,  in  Eastern  Tui 
tells  us  something  of  her  outside  work : — 

Last  year  we  opened  a  girls*  school  in  the  village  of  Shadak,  sendin; 
teacher  tiie  sisyter  of  the  preacher  there.  The  work  was  successful  and  tl 
were  about  sixty  pupils,  girls  and  little  boys.  In  the  summer  the  prea( 
left  this  field  and  the  sister  listened  to  the  advice  of  her  friends  and  refi 
to  return  to  her  work  again  this  year.  We  have  no  extra  supply  of  teaci 
who  are  eagerly  waiting  to  take  up  work  which  another  lays  down,  an 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  work,  begun  so  well,  must  be  given  up.  At 
almost  in  despair,  I  put  the  question  of  going  there  before  one  of  the  bri 
est  members  of  our  senior  class,  an  orphan  and  an  earnest  Christian 
It  was  no  easy  matter  for  her  to  think  of  giving  up  hope  of  graduating 
year,  but  she  finally  said  that  for  the  sake  of  the  missionaries  and  the  lo^ 
Christ  she  would  go.  She  and  one  of  her  classmates  had  prayed  fb 
opportunity  to  work  toj^ether  at  least  one  year  for  Christ,  so  that  it  reqi 
no  great  searching  to  find  tiie  second  teacher  needed.  They  will  hav< 
salary,  only  their  necessary  expenses,  and  will  return  here  to  complete 
v:ourse  in  school  next  year,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  experiences  of  this 
will  bring  them  much  rich  blessing. 

There  was  much  difficulty  about  getting  horses  to  take  them  and 
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idlings  and  finally,  after  a  week's  delay,  Mr.  Yarrow  and  I  decided  to  pack 
everything  into  the  big  wagon  belonging  to  the  orphanage,  put  the  girls  on 
top  and  go.  We  went  on  horseback.  The  wagon  went  by  the  way  of  the 
city  to  pick  up  the  new  preacher  and  his  belongings,  and  we  went  later  by 
a  shorter  road.  When  we  got  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  we  could  go 
}  DO  further  alone,  we  sat  by  the  roadside  for  half  an  hour,  reading  the  Inde" 
'  pendent  and  eating  fudge.  It  was  dark  before  we  reached  our  stopping 
,  place  for  the  night  and  we  had  no  chance  to  make  a  choice  of  available 
.    hotels,  but   went  to  the  first   which  we  met.     It  was  palatial.     The  girls 

*  went  into  the  room  occupied  by  the  family,  while  Mr.  Yarrow  and  I  camped 
V    in  the  passageway.     I  had  foolishly  thought  that  we  could  get  something 

fit  to  eat   in   any  village,  and   so   had   taken   only  tea,  coffee   and   sugar. 

•  Whether  there   was  nothing  to  be  found  in  this  village  or  whether   the 
'  people  were  unwilling  to  sell   I  do  not  know,  but  we  managed  only  to  get 

a  little  milk  and  matzoon  (thick  sour  milk)  and  we  had  to  eat  bread  which 
our  servants,  wiser  than  ourselves,  had  provided  for  themselves  for  the  trip. 
After  eating  and  talking  a  bit  we  managed  to  get  rid  of  the  people  who  had 
come  to  see  us,  and  we  prepared  our  beds  for  the  night.     We  had  with  us 
bedsteads  and  coverings,  but  I  was  cold  and  the  fleas  seemed  to  take  delight 
in  having  a  ball  all  over  me,  so  I  had  but  little  sleep.     There  was  no  win- 
dow in  the  room,  only  a  hole  near  the  roof  where  a  bit  of  the  wall  had  fallen 
.    out.    Before  we  were  up,  the  people  began  passing  through  the  room,  but 
Mr.  Yarrow  managed  to  get  dressed  and  get  out.     I  was  not  so  fortunate, 
for  as  soon  as  I  began  my  toilet  the  women  of  the  village  flocked  in  to  see, 
Kurd  and  Armenian,  alike  filled   with   curiosity.     Wiien  I  got  my  hair 
twisted  up  in  a  hard  and  decidedly  unbecoming  knot  on  the  top  of  my  head, 
one  woman  made  a  wild  grab  at  it,  and  I  wondered  if  she  were  about  to 
scalp  me. 

We  escaped  from  this  village  about  eight  o'clock,  and  journeyed  on  until 
five,  not  even  stopping  for  lunch.  The  road  was  up  hill  and  down,  with 
high  mountains  towering  above  on  both  sides.  Little  by  little  vegetation 
increased  and  before  long  we  came  to  a  wild  mountain  stream  which  danced 
along  beside  the  road  down  to  join  the  Tigris.  Other  mountain  streams 
added  their  waters  to  it  every  little  while,  and  along  its  banks  were  willows 
and  English  walnut  trees.  There  is  no  green  on  the  mountains  about  Van, 
and  it  was  a  most  welcome  sight  to  see  the  scrub  oak  and  the  cedar  trees  on 
the  mountains  as  we  passed  along.  Everything  was  so  beautiful ;  and  once 
the  sight  of  a  tiny  meadow  with  the  new  wheat  just  coming  up,  a  vivid 
green,  and  trees  here  and  there,  and  the  river  in  the  middle,  almost  made  me 
cry  for  joy. 

(To  ^e  cottciuded) 
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Missionary  Letters 

TURKEY 

After  the  earthquake  in  Harpoot  and  vicinity,  Miss  Emma  Bamum  writes,  Decem- 
ber 14,  190S  :— 

Very  slight  shocks  are  still  felt,  but  no  damage  has  been  done  since  the  first 
one.  The  fear  of  the  people  has  been  pitiful,  and  their  belief  in  the  strange 
stories  circulated  most  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  sad  as  well.  They  had  it 
one  day  that  the  American  consul  had  telegraphed  to  Constantinople  to 
have  the  earthquake  stopped,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  Turks  sent  over 
late  one  evening  to  ask  Mr.  Riggs  when  the  next  earthquake  would  occur. 
Another  day  there  was  a  report  that  a  telegram  from  Constantinople  warned 
the  government  that  the  most  severe  earthquake  would  occur  two  hours 
after  noon ;  so  the  women  left  their  washing  and  house  cleaning,  or  what- 
ever they  were  doing,  and  fled  to  the  hills  with  their  children  and  spent 
most  of  the  day  there.  When  no  earthquake  came  at  the  appointed  time 
they  gained  courage  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Mr.  Ernest  Riggs  and  I  spent  an  interesting  day  in  Morinik  last  Sunday. 
That  was  one  of  the  villages  that  suffered  the  most.  The  service  was  held 
out  in  the  open  air,  and  was  attended  by  the  whole  village.  Mr.  Riggs 
thought  there  were  as  many  as  seven  hundred.  They  were  most  attentive, 
and  all  seemed  to  feel  so  deeply  grateful  that  their  lives  had  been  spared, 
even  though  their  homes  were  ruined,  and  many  spoke  of  it  as  God's  voice 
calling  them  to  repentance.  We  are  praying  that  they  may  heed  that 
voice. 

Miss  Barnum  also  tells  of  a  tour  in  late  autumn  with  one  of  her  Bible  women  :— 

It  was  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  for  the  housewives,  when  the  heaviest 
preparations  are  made  for  the  winter.     In  some  places  they  were  cleaning 
wheat,  picking  out  the  stones,  and  getting  it  ready  to  be  ground ;  in  others 
they  were  putting  down  meat  for  winter.     It  is  cooked  thoroughly,  wcl^ 
salted,  and  then  put  into  jars,  with  the  melted  sheep's  tail  fat  poured  over  il^-* 
The  streets  were  disgustingly  gory,  for  the  sheep  were  killed  and  skinned  i 
the  front  door,  with  all  the  small  children  looking  on,  and  the  street  do 
crowded  about. 

At  other  houses  they  were  baking  bread  for  the  whole  winter.  All  th^^ 
neighbors  had  come  in  to  help,  and  there  was  literally  no  place  to  sit  down^^ 
for  the  large,  thin,  flat  loaves  were  spread  everywhere  to  dry.  Those  wbo^^ 
had  finished  all  this  heavy  work  were  washing. 

But  in  spite  of  it  all  we  heard  iach  pupil  read,  and  we  were  usually  able^ 
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to  have  a  few  earnest  words  with  her,  and  often  all  the  workers  rested  for  a 
few  minutes  to  listen  to  a  few  words  from  the  Bible  and  a  prayer. 

In  a  personal  letter  Miss  Blake  of  Aintab  writes : — 

We  liear  of  a  poor  woman  who  lives  in  a  place  dug  out  of  the  ground, 
having  a  wall  on  one  side,  with  holes  for  a  door  and  windows  but  with 
nothing  in  them.  The  man  from  whom  she  rented  the  place  had  promised 
30  put  in  glass  and  a  door,  but  had  not  dbne  it,  ^nd  the  poor  thing 
•aid  that  after  she  had  covered  up  her  children  with  a  quilt  she  had  nothing 
or  herself,  so  all  she  could  do  was  to  cry  all  night.  She  had  not  volun- 
eered  this  information,  but  Mrs.  Papazian  had  questioned  her  till  she  found 
tout.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poor  must  suffer  greatly,  with  rio 
ire,  no  warm  clothes  and  no  shelter,  in  weather  where  with  our  small 
toves  we  can  scarcely  keep  our  own  rooms  up  to  sixty,  and  tlie  north  wind 
lows  at  forty  knots  an  hour,  and  the  water  freezes  in  our  pitchers.  Every- 
ody  says  it  is  an  unprecedented  **  spell  of  weather  "  for  Aintab.  We 
Iways  have  some  cold  weather  when  the  poor  people  suffer  a  great  deal, 
utit  is  rarely  so  cold,  and  three  days  is  usually  the  time  limit. 
It  was  projKJsed  several  weeks  ago  that  we  of  the  Anglo-American  circle 
lould  not  give  each  other  any  presents  this  year,  but  should  put  the  money 
e  should  spend  together  and  get  some  books  for  the  bodvillies  (pastors)  of 
le  Aintab  station,  twenty  in  all,  many  of  whom  have  ahnost  no  books, 
etween  us  we  got  together  money  enough  to  send  five  books  to  every 
Evilly,  besides  subscriptions  to  two  religious  papers  for  each,  and  are 
?ling  highly  elated  over  it.  Half  of  the  money  we  are  going  to  take  from 
IT  regular  tenth,  half  is  special.  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  of  it,  because 
you  ever  see  anybody  who  talks  to  you  about  the  extravagance  of  mission- 
ies,  I  want  you  to  have  material  with  which  to  answer  them.  One  of  the 
issionaries'  said  the  last  time  she  was  in  America  a  woman  assailed  her 
3ng  that  line.  She  objected  to  the  American  shoes  worn  by  the  mission^ 
ies  and  to  their  Turkish  carpets,  which  are  cheap  enough  out  here,  and  to 
e  few  weeks  we  spend  in  the  mountains,  and  said  we  ought  to  give  to  our 
ork.  Also,  a  man  was  entertained  by  a  Presbyterian  lady  in  Beirut.  At 
etime  she  had  no  servant,  only  a  little  girl  to  take  care  of  her  baby,  so 
»e  did  her  very  best  to  get  him  good  dinners  herself,  and  when  he  went 
^me  he  wrote  an  article  about  the  sumptuous  fare  of  the  missionaries,  and 
Why,"  he  said  **  one  missionary  at  whose  house  I  stayed  even  had  a 
We  grirl  to  take  care  of  the  baby."  We  all  have  servants,  but  they  are 
^expensive  here,  labor  being  the  cheapest  thing  in  Turkey,  and  if  we  dis- 
missed them,  and  did  our  own  work,  who  would  teach  the  schools,  and 
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superintend  the  village  work,  and  take  care  of  the  sick  people,  and  see  that 
the  poor  are  helped  in  the  best  way,  and  train  native  teachers,  doctors  and 
nurses,  and  provide  homes  for  hundreds  of  orphans?  You  would  think 
that  every  missionary  ought  to  have  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  hands  and  feet  and 
about  a  hundred  brains. 

The  girls  have  their  first  vacation  at  their  own  Christmas.  New  Year's 
is  the  time  when  the  people  give  each  other  presents,  and  we  spent  last 
Thursday  evening  getting  ready  little  gifts  for  the  thirty-two  girls  who 
board  here.  Testaments  and  handkerchiefs  for  the  first  class ;  nice  little 
cotton  work-bags  with  thread,  thimbles,  pin-balls  and  needles  for  the  second 
class ;  handkerchiefs,  hair  ribbons  and  pencils  for  the  third  and  fourth 
classes.  Some  of  these  things  came  in  a  box  from  America,  some  we  got 
here  in  the  market,  and  of  course  we  shall  remember  all  the  native  teachers, 
and  our  helpers  in  various  departments.  Perhaps  some  of  the  young  people 
would  like  to  send  a  box  of  little  tilings  which  would  help  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  also  the  colored  Scripture  texts  that  are  given  out  to  little  children  in 
Sunday  school,  old  ones  are  very  useful  here ;  also  scrapbooks  for  the 
children  in  the  hospital  to  beguile  the  weary  hours  of  getting  well. 

Mrs.  Raynolds  of  Van,  writing  from  Friedewald  near  Berlin,  shows  how  her  heart 
is  in  her  work  even  in  vacation  :  — 

As  we  plan  to  be  away  from  our  work  for  only  a  year,  and  really  need 
much  of  actual  rest,  it  did  not  seem  best  to  us  to  cross  the  ocean  and  spend 
four  months  of  the  year  in  actual  travel  without  stopping. 

Then  too  the  German  friends  of  our  orphanage  and  work  have  been  urg- 
ing us  to  come  here,  and  as  the  orphanage  will  pass  entirely  into  their  hands 
ere  many  years  it  seemed  best  for  us  to  come  here  for  consultation.  Also 
we  are  anxious  to  study  up  various  industries,  that  if  possible  we  may  open 
some  work  by  which  the  orphans  that  have  left  and  those  that  ought  to 
leave,  as  well  as  the  poor,  may  support  themselves.  I  am  getting  ideas  on 
rug  work  and  also  looking  if  I  can  find  a  market  for  the  same  as  well  as 
for  Mrs.  Ussher's  lace  work.  Connection  with  some  commercial  house 
would  be  a  great  help  to  us.  United  States  duties  and  customs  are  so  high 
it  almost  shuts  that  door  before  us.  Dr.  Raynolds  is  looking  up  linen  work, 
also  good  flouring  mills,  etc.  This  month  he  is  seeking  to  find  some  way 
to  bring  the  need  of  our  orphanage  of  protection  from  Koords  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Emperor.  As  the  orphanages  are  so  largely  German  it  seems 
only  right  they  should  have  his  protection,  and  as  he  is  such  a  friend  and 
advocate  of  the  Sultan  he  might  perhaps  do  something.   .   .   . 

The  friends  in  Van  and  the  people  there  are  having  a  very  trying  time, 
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and  it  promises  to  be  worse  than  ever  before.  Starvation  stares  thousands 
in  the  face  and  we  are  having  great  trouble  to  feed  our  orphans.  The 
missionaries  have  $4,800  worth  of  wheat,  but  the  government  has  not 
allowed  them  to  bring  it  into  the  city.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  corner 
on  wheat,  and  people  are  beginning  to  be  sick  for  lack  of  proper  nourishment. 
We  are  all  so  helpless  only  God  can  help.  Will  you  not  pray  and  ask  the 
ladies  of  tlie  Eastern  Connecticut  Branch  to  pray  that  God  will  in  some 
way  interpose  for  the  salvation  of  the  Armenian  people,  and  that  he  will 
pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  them  and  turn  them  unto  himself  in  this  time  of 
great  need.  It  is  very  hard  to  see  such  suffering  and  not  be  able  to  relieve 
it.  I  do'  not  know  whether  an  appeal  for  help  will  be  sent  abroad 
or  not.  Last  year  German  friends  sent  us  1,239  Turkish  pK)unds  for  relief 
alone,  English,  1,042,  and  American  but  200.  I  hope  America  will  do 
better  this  year. 

JAPAN 
From  a  private  letter  from  Mrs.  Babcock  (not  a  missionary)  we  extract : — 

Of  our  own  Board  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pettee  are  such  charming  people,  and 
with  them  is  his  cousin,  dear  Miss  Adams.  You  know  the  story  of  her 
going  into  the  slums,  and  the  wonderful  work  she  has  accomplished. 
Really  she  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  wonderfully  successful,  and  every 
dollar  put  into  her  work  to  have  brought  great  returns.  So  that  I  am  sure 
you  women  of  the  Boston  Board  must  feel  like  saying  yes  to  all  she  asks 
you  for.  She  is  so  happy  in  her  new  building,  and  the  way  seems  very 
bright  for  her  work.  .  .  . 

The  giving  of  money  for  special  need  is  in  many  cases  unwise.  One 
should  fully  know  the  situation,. and  understand  the  use  that  will  be  made 
of  the  gift.  I  shall  withdraw  where  I  have  given,  and  give  directly  to  the 
Board ;  then  a  report  is  demanded,  and  funds  can  be  divided.  Several  of 
the  oldest  and  strongest  men  of  different  denominations  told  me  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  would  do  more  good  in  that  way.  If  those  who  secure 
money  for  missions  at  Northfield  would  turn  it  over  directly  to  the  Boards 
more  good  would  result.  I  have  been  greatly  interested,  and  much  seems 
clearer  to  me. 

Japan  wants  what  Christian  nations  have,  and  if  it  can  get  this  only 
through  the  Christian  religion  it  may  swing  out  under  that  flag.  To  me 
India  is  most  pathetic,  and  the  mission  force  is  so  small,  the  need  so  awful. 
Japan  knows  India  is  ignorant,  and  in  the  grasp  of  caste. 

It  is  one  thing  to  read  of  these  countries,  and  quite  another  to  see,  to  see 
more  than  one  side. 
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AFRICA 
Mr.  Ransom  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Natal  in  November: — 

It  is  raining.     This  may  be  a  dry  phrase,  but  it  is  music  in  the  ears  df 
many  throughout   this   district.     Not   long  ago  came   the  news  that   the 
draught  was  broken  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  Orange  River  Colony.     Now 
we  are  glad  that  there  is  hope  of  similar  joy  for  Natal. 

Poe  wrote, — 

**  It  was  in  the  bleak  November, 
When  each  separate  dying  ember 
Wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor." 

There  is  internal  evidence  that  Poe  was  not  a  South  African.  How  far" 
from  bleak,  how  far  from  embers,  how  far  from  ghostlike  is  our  November. 
The  hills  are  truly  beautiful  now,  with  their  exquisite  shades  of  green. 
Yesterday  I  was  delighted  with  the  numbers  of  wildwood  trees  loaded  with 
large  white  blossoms.  The  Natal  lilies,  the  callas,  the  variegated  com- 
positae,  and  many  other  flowers  are  in  full  bloom.  All  along  the  native 
path,  even  in  stony  places,  charming  little  wild  flowers  formed  a  constant 
escort.  After  these  rains  the  bit  of  ocean  which  we  see  will  vie  with  the 
firmament  in  its  exhibition  of  blues  and  purples.  Jupiter,  Venus,  Argo, 
and  the  Southern  Cross  are  still  *'star  singers"  in  the  mighty  chorus  of  the 
heavens.  • 

INDIA 
Word  from  Arruppukottai  is  most  encouraging : — 

The  work  of  this  station  is  increasing  very  fast.  Statistics  just  in  for  year, 
430  net  gain.  It  is  so  diflicult  to  man  with  workers  without  extra  money. 
The  boarding  school  children  have  all  gone  home  for  their  Christmas  vaca- 
tion and  the  compound  is  very  quiet  without  the  140  young  people  who  are 
usually  here.     Of  course  the  orplians,  having  no  home,  stay  with  us. 

We  are  very  happy  in  our  progress  this  year.  No  startling  events,  but 
steady  growth  all  along  the  line,  so  after  deducting  for  deaths,  removals  to 
other  churches  and  a  loss  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  a  renegade  leader 
broke  up  a  congregation  and  carried  off*  forty  people  to  the  Catholics,  we 
still  have  a  gain  of  four  hundred  and  thirty. 


The  burthen  of  suffering  seems  a  tombstone  hung  around  us,  while  in 
reality  it  is  only  a  weight  necessary  to  keep  down  the  diver  while  he  is 
collecting  pearls. — Richter. 
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Items  of  Missionary  News 

Thb  Welsh  missionaries  of  Madagascar  hearing  of  the  great  revival  in 
Wales,  told  the  native  Christians  about  it,  and  they  pledged  themselves  to 
prepare  and  pray  for  a  similar  revival.  As  a  result,  quarrels  were  made 
up9  and  as  far  as  possible,  hindrances  were  removed.  After  a  fewr  weeks 
spent  in  this  way  God's  presence  and  power  was  felt  at  a  prayer  meeting 
w-hich  led  to  the  decision  of  eighty-three  natives  for  Christ  on  the  following 
Sabbath.  Following  this,  waves  of  blessing  swept  over  the  gathering,  and 
these  are  still  spreading  and  deepening  as  they  flow. 

Word  comes  of  a  wonderful  outpouring  of  God's  spirit  in  Madagascar. 
Hundreds  are  turning  from  their  idols,  throwing  away  the  charms  in  which 
they  have  trusted,  and  coming  to  be  conscious  that  they  are  children  of  an 
Unseen  and  loving  Father.  Many  have  been  baptized,  and  many  more, 
already  believers,  have  found  a  new  spiritual  life.  A  valuable  feature  in 
this  movement  is  the  ministry  of  women.  In  speaking,  praying,  visiting 
and  winning  souls  they  are  to  the  front,  and  a  great  work  is  opening. 

A  PATHETIC  occurrence  in  China  shows  the  inadequate  number  of  doc- 
tors there.  A  patient  was  successfully  treated  for  cataract  at  the  mission 
'^^spital  in  Hankow.  As  he  returned  to  his  home,  forty-eight  blind  men 
^rathered  around  him  and  begged  him  to  lead  them  to  the  wonderful  foreign 
^^ctor,  so  this  strange  procession  of  blind  men,  each  holding  on  to  the 
^^hor's  rope,  walked  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Hankow,  and  nearly  all 
^'^ere  cured ;  one  who  could  not  be  relieved,  received  while  in  the  hospital 
^ne  l)etter  gift  of  spiritual  sight. 

Out  of  fourteen  million  girls  of  school  age  in  India  only  three  in  a  hun- 
^'"^ci  are  in  school,  and  these  are  almost  all  taught  by  missionaries.  What 
^  ''^sponsibility  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  throws  on  societies  which,  like  ours, 
**^  engaged  in  the  education  of  girls. 

The  distress  in  the  Madura  district  is  increasing.  There  is  indeed  much 
^uHiring  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  and  many  of  the  poor  people  are  only 
too  glad  to  get  one  meal  a  day.  And  the  coming  months  are  to  see  the 
double  intensified  rather  than  diminished. 

**  Every  male  member,"  writes  a  South  African  missionary,"  goes  regu- 
larly on  Sundays  to  undertake  voluntary  evangelistic  work,  so  that  we  are 
able  in  this  district  to  preach  at  forty-nine  villages  every  Sunday,  as  well 
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as  at  our  head  and  out-stations."     When  will  the  Christians  in  America 
show  as  good  a  record  ? 

The  railway  from  Suakin,  an  important  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  Berber, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  was  opened  recently.  This  road  will 
help  much  in  developing  the  region.  But  the  same  open  door  which 
admits  the  legitimate  trade!',  the  tourist,  the  scientist  and  the  missionary, 
also  allows  the  drinkseller,  the  usurer  and  all  kinds  of  greedy  adventurers 
to  find  their  way  to  the  destruction  of  the  people.  What  can  we  do  to  send 
the  gospel  for  their  blessing  ? 

The  most  wonderful  chair  in  the  world  was  brought  from  South  Africa 
to  England  by  a  traveler.  A  native  had  seen  chairs  in  a  white  man's  house, 
and  wanted  one  for  his  hut.  Not  knowing  that  they  were  made  of  separate 
parts,  the  ingenious  and  persevering  African  cut  the  entire  chair  out  of  a 
solid  block  of  wood. 

It  is  almost  thrilling  to  read  of  a  regular  Presbyterian  Synod  being  held 
in  the  very  spot  where  John  Williams  and  his  companion,  James  Harris, 
were  murdered  by  cannibal  barbarians  in  1836,  John  Gordon  and  his  wife 
were  murdered  in  1861,  and  a  brother  of  Gordon  was  murdered  as  late  as 
1872.  Yet  the  Synod  has  recently  met  in  Dillons  Bay  Church,  Erromanga, 
New  Hebrides,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Usuo,  son  of  the  man  who 
murdered  John  Williams,  who  has  been  for  many  years  an  elder  in  the 
church.  Two  sons  of  two  pioneer  missionaries  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing. A  translation  of  the  Bible  into  another  of  the  island  dialects  was 
reported  as  practically  complete.  The  Synod  will  meet  next  year  at  Tonga, 
Friendly  Islands,  a  group  whose  missionary  history  has  not  been  so  tragic 
as  that  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

*'  In  Porto  Rico  there  are  opportunities  for  reaching  people  on  every 
hand  with  the  gospel  message.  What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  And  in  the 
United  States  the  appeals  that  come  to  us  are  hard  to  resist.  There  is 
simply  no  limit  to  what  we  might  accomplish  if  we  had  means." 

Last  year  eighty-seven  thousand  neglected  children  were  placed  under 
Bible  instruction  in  the  new  Sunday  schools  organized  in  destitute  places  by 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  Thousands  of  good  books  were  dis- 
tributed in  homes  and  by  the  wayside,  also  more  than  twenty  thousand 
Bibles  and  Testaments  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  needy.  During  the 
year  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  churches  of  different  denominations  grew 
out  of  Sunday  schools  organized  by  the  Society,  and  more  than  eighty-three 
hundred  conversions  were  reported. 
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JUNIOR    WORK 

EVANGELISTIC  MEDICAL  EDUCATIONAL 


Helps  for  Leaders 


[  ENTERTAINMENTS  FOR  THE  MISSION  CIRCLE 

BY  H.  S.   L. 

What  shall  we  give  for  an  entertainment?  A  question  upon  which  much 
may  depend — the  developing  of  effective  energy  in  the  children,  the  inter- 
esting of  parents  and  people  of  the  church  in  their  work,  and  the  amount  of 
their  gifts,  for  most  mission  circles  have  few  resources  beyond  the  annual 
entertainment,  and  depend  upon  its  proceeds  to  fill  their  treasury.  We 
would  plead  for  a  missionary  character  for  the  entertainment.  It  is  as  easy 
for  children  to  "take  a  part"  which  teaches  something  of  the  conditions  of 
life  in  mission  lands  or  of  an  effort  to  uplift  them,  as  to  memorize  any  mis- 
cellaneous selection,  and  their  simple  learning  and  doing  may  sow  seeds  in 
their  hearts  for  some  future  good  harvest.  The  audience  will  be  interested 
in  the  children  whatever  they  do,  and  the  opportunity  is  good  to  make  money 
and  telling  appeals  at  the  same  time. 

In  one  church  the  children's  entertainment  takes  the  place  of  one  of 
the  monthly  concerts  and  has  come  to  be  considered  an  important  event  in 
the  church  year.  It  consists  of  a  short  program  given  by  the  members  of 
the  mission  circle,  followed  by  a  reception  for  their  officers  and  a  sale 
9^  candy  and  lemonade.  Tickets  are  not  sold,  but  a  collection  is  taken. 
Other  societies  count  on  the  tickets  as  the  best  means  of  income.  A  circle 
called  the  Morning  Stars  at  their  last  entertainment  had  tickets  printed  as 
*Hivenirs,  in  the  form  of  a  five  pointed  star,  and  the  leader  gave  a  book  of 
missionary  stories  to  the  child  selling  the  largest  number. 

The  simple  entertainment,  made  up  of  recitations  or    dialogues,  living 

pictures,  music,  and  easy  drills  with   mite  boxes,  dolls,  or  flags,  is   best 

adapted  for  small  children,  and  of  suitable  material  there  is  no  lack.     The 

Dayspring  file  is  rich  in  appropriate  bits  of  poetry  and  dialogue.     Two 

good  exercises  are,  **  Dorothy's  Dream,"  a  Christmas  entertainment  in  the 

December  number,  1905,  and  "  The  Missionary  Clock"    in    September, 

1905.    There  is  a  book  of*'  Selections  and  Suggestions  "  to  be  had  at  the 

Rooms  for  fifteen  cents.     Some  of  the  exercises  used  at  the  May  Festival 
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have  been  printed.  *'  Some  Stories  My  Room  Told  Me,"  *'A  Chinese 
Caller,"  and  *'  Moving  Pictures"  of  the  children  of  India,  are  among  the 
best.  Costumes  which  add  much  to  the  interest  both  of  the  children  and 
audience  can  often  be  improvised  at  small  expense,  or  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Rooms  in  Boston  for  fifleen  cents  apiece  and  express  charges.  If  a  lantern 
and  slides  are  available,  an  interesting  and  instructive  entertainment  can  b( 
arranged  by  having  children  give  in  turn  short,  bright  descriptions  of  th( 
pictures.     (Of  course  these  must  be  written  for  them  to  learn.) 

Some  excellent  entertainments  from  other  Boards  are,  *'  Little  Lights,*'! 
candle  exercise  for  children,  to  be  had  from  Over  Sea  and  Land^  i^y. 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  at  fifteen  cents  a  dozen ;  **  How  Some  Dolli 
Came  to  Go  as  Missionaries  "  and  "  Mother  Goose  and  Her  Family  as  Mis 
sionary  Workers  "  from  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  th( 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  each  ten  cents 
and  *' Music  from  Foreign  Mission  Fields"  from  the  United  Society  0 
Christian  Endeavor,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 


OUR  WORK  AT  HOME 


Our  Daily  Prayer  in  May 

TiiK  work  of  the  Foochow  mission  is  carried  on  in  five  stations  with  9< 
out-stations.  The  force  embraces  one  teacher  and  seven  ordained  mission 
aries  with  their  wives,  17  single  women,  four  of  them  physicians,  91  native 
preachers,  131  native  teachers,  47  of  them  women,  48  Bible  women  and  5^ 
other  native  workers.  Of  its  88  churches  14  are  entirely  self-supporting 
and  the  membership  almost  reaches  3,ocx).  More  than  2,500  pupils  an 
under  missionary  instruction,  nearly  one  half  of  them  girls.  Near!} 
23,000  patients  were  treated  last  year  in  the  four  hospitals  and  eight  di* 
pensaries.  The  Woman's  Board  cares  for  seven  missionaries  there,  twoo 
whom  are  physicians. 

The  girls'  boarding  school  at  Foochow  joins  a  collegiate  with  a  preparatof] 
department  and  has  also  a  number  of  little  girls  from  the  neighborhood  a 
a  practice  school  for  the  older  students.  Three  Chinese  gentlemen  assis 
the  other  teachers.  An  article  in  Life  and  Light  for  July,  1904,  give 
facts  and  illustrations  of  this  school.  Miss  Newton  is  at  the  head  of  th 
college  with  about  twenty  pupils,  and  Miss  Alice  U.  Hali,  who  went  out  n 
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19045  is  able  already  to  give  valuable  assistance,  though  she  must  still  spend 
much  time  in  language  study.'  Miss  Garretson,  who  has  had  the  care  of 
the  preparatory  department  with  about  90  pupils,  is  in  California,  striving  to 
regain  the  strength  which  failed  under  a  burden  too  heavy  for  any  one 
woman.  Miss  Worthley  and  Miss  Osborne  have  the  care  of  the  Abbie  B. 
Child  Memorial  School  for  girls  at  Diong-loh,  a  school  with  30  boarders 
and  about  as  many  more  day  pupils.  Many  of  these  little  ones  have 
become  Christians  since  they  joined  the  school.  Mrs.  Peet  and  Miss 
Wiley  are  both  at  home  on  furlough.  Miss  Brown,  who  has  done  a  blessed 
work  in  her  kindergarten,  is  also  here  for  her  health.  Lips  and  Light  for 
June,  1905,  contains  a  sketch  of  her  work  with  illustrations. 

During  last  year  157  patients  were  treated  in  the  hospital  and  7,179  in  the 
dispensary.  Dr.  Woodhull  and  her  associate.  Dr.  Stryker,  attend  to  this 
work,  with  the  help  of  native  nurses  and  also  make  many  vistits  in  homes. 
Mrs.  Kinnear  has  taught  music  in  the  girls'  college  but  is  now  in  this  coun- 
try. Mrs.  Hartwell,  a  widow  since  January,  1905,  finds  a  home  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  and  so  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  missionary 
work.  Mrs.  Hodous  has  much  oversight  of  primary  schools,  besides  the 
care  of  her  own  little  son.  Miss  Hartwell  has  a  hand  in  many  things. 
Christian  Endeavor,  Sunday  school,  evangelistic  work,  and  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Peet,  the  president,  she  has  had  great  responsibilities  in  the 
college  for  young  men.  Mrs.  Whitney  assists  in  evangelistic  work  among 
the  native  womeny  a  work  with  continually  increasing  possibilities.  Mrs. 
Hubbard  has  supervision  of  the  Bible  women's  training  school  and  she 
draws  close  to  the  native  women  in  many. helpful  ways.  Mrs.  Smith,  new 
to  the  language,  and  with  the  care  of  her  little  one,  finds  ways  to  aid  the 
work  to  which  she  gives  her  life.  Dr.  Smith  treats  both  men  and  women  in 
ber  dispensary,  many  of  the  patients  coming  long  distances,  sometimes  fifty 
JDiles.  She  also  visits  homes,  and  combines  evangelism  with  the  healing 
wherever  possible.  Miss  Chittenden  has  charge  of  the  girls'  school  at  Ing- 
Hok  with  about  30  boarders.  She  also  makes  arduous  tours  in  the  country 
•bout,  where  she  meets  many  women  who  have  never  heard  the  gospel. 
Miss  Woodhull  is  busy  with  varied  work,  care  of  day  schools,  evangelistic 
^nrice  in  the  hospital,  and  teaching  the  Bible  women  and  station  classes. 
■Tbe  two  sisters.  Misses  Bement,  after  years  of  strenuous  labor  as  mis- 
*onary  physician  and  teacher,  are  on  furlouj^h.  Mrs.  Gardner  finds  most 
^  her  time  taken  with  home  duties.  Mrs.  Bliss,  formerly  Miss  Borts,  has 
^1%  of  the  school  at  Shao-wu  while  Miss  Bement  is  in  this  country.  Miss 
Walker's  duties  are  manifold.  She  has  charge  of  the  work  among  women, 
*he  teaches  in  the  boys'  school,  she  goes  on  tours,  and  relieves  her  father  of 
'ittny  cares. 
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The  North  China  Mission  has  51  common  schools  with  570  pupils,  11; 
of  them  girls.  Mrs.  Roberts  and  Mrs.  Spra|rue  and  their  husbands  are  th( 
only  English  speaking  missionaries  in  the  field  of  Kalgan,  which  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  two  million.  They  hold  meetings  for  women  in  varioiu 
villages,  and  make  extended  tours  with  their  husbands,  whose  influence 
they  greatly  increase  thereby.  Mrs.  Roberts  has  charge  of  a  boarding 
school  for  girls  with  six  pupils.  Miss  Jones  holds  station  classes  and  goei 
touring ;  a  letter  from  her  in  our  April  number  shows  some  of  her  exp& 
riences.  Mrs.  Stanley,  after  nearly  forty-five  years  of  experience,  is  a  guide 
to  the  younger  workers,  a  cheer  and  comfort  to  many  both  American  and 
Chinese.  She  works  among  the  women  and  assists  in  the  care  of  schools. 
Mrs.  Perkins  is  triply  busy,  being  at  once  a  mother,  a  missionary  and  1 
physician,  and  she  is  diligent  in  all  three  callings.  Mrs.  Aiken  adds  to  the 
care  of  her  family  of  little  children  some  teaching  and  evangelistic  worlc. 
Miss  Browne,  our  Miss  Browne  we  like  still  to  call  her,  is  busy  with  that 
language  study  that  faces  all  newcomers.  Miss  Lyons,  also  a  new  recruit, 
is  stationed  at  Pang-chuang,  where  she  begins  happily  a  work  of  unlimited 
promise  and  importance.  The  American  Board  has  70  native  preachers 
and  about  3,000  native  church  members  in  its  North  China  Mission. 


Suggestions  for  Auxiliary  Meetings 

TOPIC   FOR   MAY^-CONGRKGATIONAL  WORK   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA 

To  understand  properly  our  work  in  South  Africa  to-day  we  must  be  a  little  historicai< 
and  leaders  will  find  much  help  in  the  Htstorj  of  the  American  Board  Missiom  io 
Africa  recently  prepared  by  Dr.  Judson  Smith ;  price  20  cents.  It  will  be  easjr  foi 
someone  to  put  on  a  blackboard  a  map  of  the  region  where  our  workers  are  stationed^ 
the  American  Board  Almanac  for  1906  contains  a  good  one, — and  to  write  also  the  Uii 
of  the  missionaries  with  their  stations.  The  pamphlet  published  last  year,  Men  tiMi 
Women  of  the  American  Board  Missions  in  Africa  (price  25  cents)  gives  sketches  tn<^ 
portraits,  and  Life  and  Light  for  January,  1906,  gives  recent  statistics  of  the  Zoic 
Mission. 

Life  and  Light  for  February,  1902,  April,  1903,  November,  1905  contain  article! 
and  interesting  letters  descriptive  of  life  and  work  in  Zululand.  Also  much  materis 
is  given  in  the  number  for  April,  and  on  pages  199-208  of  this  magazine.  Let  o 
not  leave  this  study  vrithout  earnest  prayer  for  the  missionaries  and  the  people  fo 
whom  they  work. 


The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will  I 
held  at  the  South  Church  (Campello),  Brockton,  Mass.,  Tuesday,  May  %% 
Sessions  at  10  A.  M.  and  2  p.  M.  Basket  collation.  Train  leaves  Boston! 
Campello  Station  at  8.43  a.  m. 


Receipts 


2Sri 


Woman*s  Board  of  Missions 

R&eeipUfrom  February  18,  to  March  18, 1906. 
Mi88  Sarah  Louise  Day,  Treasarer. 


tains  Br(Mnoh.—Mn.  J.  S.  Wheel- 
Treaa.,  Baiieor  Hoase,  Bangor, 
lax.,  60:  Dexter,  Cong.  Cli.,  C. 
2.80,   « 

HBW  HAMFSHIBS. 

-Friends, 

jmAIts  Branch — Miu  Elizabeth 
iett,  Treas.,  60  No.  Spring  St., 
I.  Conoord,  First  Cb  ,  **  Cheer- 
kers,'*  3:  Bast  Sallivan,  Union 
b..  Mrs.  R.  £.  Daris,  2;  Exeter, 
i;  Hampton,  Anx.,  47.00;  Keene, 
>ng.  Ch.,  Aux.,  13;  Newington, 
50, 


62  30 


20  00 


Total, 


91  00 
HI  00 


▼SBMOHT. 


Branch,— Tdn.  O.  H.  Stevens, 
3t.  Jobnsbary.    Bakersfleld,  C. 

1:  Franklin,  Aux.,  2.15,  C.  B. 

Newport.  Aux.,  10:  Fittsford, 
«.,  3;  South  Hero,  Mrs.  Henry 
n,  1 ;  St.  Johiisbuiy,  North  Ch., 
.82,  Round  Table,  30,  South  Ch., 
).40,  Miss  Dorothy  Fairbanks, 
lliugXord.  Anx.,  28;  Waterbury, 
r.25;  Wilmington,  C.  B.  Soc., 
udsor,  Aux.,  Sf  138  52 


7  00 
40 


nd  Wotmm  BrancA.— Mrs.  Mar- 
.  Richardson,  Treas.,  Reading, 
on,  Aux.  (26  of  wh.  to  const.  L. 
Everett  S.  Emery),  75, 
Branch.—  Mrs.  Charles  E.  West, 
:23  South  St.,  Pittsfleld.  Great 
ton,  Aux.,  1;  Hinsdale,  Aux., 
onsatonic,  Aux.,  12.35;  Lee,  A 
105,  A  Friend,  136;  Pittsfleld, 
b.,  Aux.,  30.57.    Less  expenses, 

MTering  at  public  meeting, 
.  1906, 

rth  Branch.— Mn,  Wallace  L. 
,  Treas.,  Bradford.  Haverhill, 
;h.,  S.  8.,  1.20, 

ith  Branch.— Miaa  Nannie  L. 
"eas.,  23  Washington  St.,  never- 
n.  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  30;  Swamp- 
rst  Cb.,  S.  8.,  6.28, 
«  Co.  Branch.— WlM  Harriet 
land,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
ipton.  Amherst,  Aux.,  37, 
to  Century  Club.  55;  AroherRt, 
.uz.,  36;  Northampton,  Edwards 
[.,  15.16, 

Branch. —Miss  Mary  E.  Good- 
Bas.,  South  Sudbury.  Welles- 
.(Th.Ofr.),49, 


75  00 


363  03 
188  53 

1  20 
36  23 


132  15 
49  00 


yorfoUcandPUoHm  AranoA.— MissAbbte 
L.  Lioud,  Treas.,  Lock  Box  63,  Wey- 
mouth. A  donor,  20;  Brockton,  Porter 
Cb.,  Aux..  30;  Milton,  First  Cb.,  C.  B. 
Soc.,  10;  Sharon,  C.  R.,  4.06;  Stoughton, 
Aux.,  5;  Weymouth  Heights,  Aux.,  30: 
Wollaston,  Aux.,  Add*!  Tb.  Off.,  20.50,     119  66 

north  Middleaex  Branc^-fAisa  Julia  S. 
Cotiant,  Treas.,  Littleton  Common. 
Harvard,  **  Willing  Workers,"  6;  Shir- 
ley, Miss*n  Cir.,  7.50,  12  60 

aprinQfUld  Branch,— yin.  Mary  H.Mitcb- 
ell,  rreas.,  1078  Wortbington  St.,  Spring- 
field. Holyoke,  First  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc.,  10, 
Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  15,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,Th. 
Off.,  74.12;  Indian  Orchard,  •*  Willing 
Helpers.*'  Aux.,  15;  Southwick,  Aux., 
Aux.,  22.61;  Springfield,  South  Ch., 
Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  5;  fbree  Rivers,  Un- 
ion Cb.,  O.  B.  Soc.,  o;  West  Springfield, 
First  Cb,  Aux.,  4,  150  78 

Suffolk  Branch.— MiM  Mary  L.  Pelkey, 
Treas.,  30  Mt.  Pleasant  St.,  North  Cam- 
bridge. Allston,  Aux.,  33.42;  Auburn- 
dale,  C.  E.  Soc.,  15;  Boston,  Berkeley 
Temple,  Sunshine  Club,  9,  Central  Ch., 
Aux.,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Moore,  50,  Old  South 
Ch.,  Aux.,  235,  Union  Ch.,T.L.Aux.37.27; 
Brookline, Harvard  Ch.,150;  Cambridge, 
Pilgrim  Ch.,  T.  L.  Aux.,  10;  Dorchester, 
Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  Romsey  Ch.,  C. 
B«  Soc.,  5,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  Frank- 
lin, Aux.,  18,  Y.  L.  Soc.,  10;  Jamaica 
Plain,  Central  Ch.,  Dau  of  the  Cov.,  90: 
Newton,  Eliot  Ch.,  **  Helpers,*'  20.61 ; 
Newton  Centre,  First  Ch.,  Ladies'  Soc., 
130;  Newtonville,  Aux.  (prev.  contri.  to 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  J.  T.  Stocking,  Miss 
Alice  S.  Barton,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Wilkins, 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Felton,  Mrs.  Henry  F. 
Ross,  Mrs.  William  T.  Rice);  Roxbury, 
Iinmannel  Ch.,  Aux.,  27.  Walnut  Ave. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  47.50;  Waverley,  Aux.,  16.11; 
Wrentham,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5,  908  91 

Wincheatcr.—Do-Somethine  Band,  Mrs. 
C.  A.  S.  Dwight,  Pres.,  6  00 

WorccKter  Co.  Branch — Mrs.  Theodore 
Nye,  Treas.,  15  Berkshire  St..  Worcester. 
Gardner,  Aux.,  50;  Holden,  Anx.,  25; 
Oakham,  5;  Petersham,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
B.  Dawes,  lOO;  Webster,  Aux.,  8; 
Worcester.  Park  Ch.,Extra-Cent-a-Day 
Baud,  5,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  22,  Union 
Ch.,  Aux.,  35,  246  00 

Total,       2,289  24 


ff  ar0.— Mrs.  Miranda  H.  Lane,  by  Lewis 
N.  Gilbert  and  Mary  H.  Gilbert,  Extra.,  100  00 

RHODB  ISLAXD. 

Rhode  teland  Branch.— Mrs,  Clara  J. 
Harnefleld,  Trean.,  99  Summit  St.,  Paw- 
tucket.    Pawtucket,  Park  Place  Ch.,  Jr. 
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G.  B.  8oe.,  2;  Providence,  Beneficent 
Cb.,  Beneficent  Dau..  10,  Park  Side 
Chapel,  6;  Riverpoint,  Wide  Awake  M. 
C,  2;  matersvllle,  C.  B.  Soc.,  6,  24  00 

OONNBOTIOUT. 

RcLtUm  Conn.  Bran«A.— Miss  Anna  G. 
Learned,  Treas.,  265  Hempstead  St., 
New  London.  Ashford,  Auz.,  A  Friend, 
Baster  Off.,  1;  Colchester,  C.  B.  Soc,  5; 
Greenville,  S.  8.,  10;  Lisbon,  Aax.,  Bas- 
ter Off.,  8.10;  Montyille,  Ladies,  8;  New 
London.  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  28;  Norwich, 
Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  Mrs.  George  D.  Colt, 
30;  Preston  City,  Aux.,  Tb.  Off.,  4.50; 
Taftville,  C.  B.  Soo.,  4;  Thompson,  8. 
8.,  5,  103  60 

Hartford  JSranoA.— Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.,  21  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Burnside,  Aux.,  6;  Coventry, 
Aux.,  17;  Bast  Windsor,  Aux.,  21;  Gran- 
by,  South  Cb.,  C.  B.  Soc,  5;  Hartford, 
First  Cb.,  Aux.,  20.40,  Park  Cb.,  S.  S., 
80;  New  Britain,  Aliss  Mary  L.  Stanley, 
80;  Terry ville,  M.  C,  5;  West  Hartford, 
Aux.,  85.50,  168  90 

Nwf  Haven  ^rotioA.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.,  314  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven. 
A  Friend,  800,  Miss  Ogden,  40;  Chester, 
Aux.,  18.56;  Greenwich,  Aux.,  144.76; 
Haddam,  Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Fredrick  W.  Towle), 
8:  Hieganum,  Aux.,  6;  Kent,  M.  C,  8; 
Middletown,  First  Cb.,  Aux ,  21.43, 
South  Cb.,  Aux.  (prev.  contri.  to  const. 
L.  M*s  Mrs.  Orrin  B.  Stoddard,  Miss 
Blla  S.  Sheldon);  Naugatuck,  Aux.,  60; 
New  Canaan,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.  6;  New 
Hartford,  Aux.,  4.66;  New  Haven,  Ch. 
of  Redeemer,  Prim.  S.  S.,  5,  Grand  Ave. 
Cb.,  Aux.,  92.  United  Cb.,  P.  S.  A.  Aux.,  • 
26;  \Nortb  Woodbury,  C.  B.  Soc,  20; 
Norwalk,  First  Cb.,  Aux.  (to  const.  L. 
M.  Mrs.  William  R.  Smith),  26,  S.  S.,  44; 
Portland.  Aux.,  6;  Prospect,  Gleaners, 
4;  Ridgefield,  C.  B.  Soc,  10;  Saybrook, 
Aux.,  31.68;  South  Britain,  "Wide 
Awakes,*'  9.  C.  B.  Soc,  6;  Stamford, 
First  Cb.,  Y.  L.,  10;  Stratford,  Aux., 
40.06,  S.  S.,  35;  'I'orrington,  Centre  Ch., 
C.  B.  Soc,  15;  Wallingford,  First  Cong. 
Cb.,  26;  Washington,  C.  B.  Soc,  8; 
Waterbury,  First  Ch.,  Anx.,  123.65,  Sec- 
ond Clf.,  Prim.  8.  8.,  10;  Westchester. 
Aux.,  3.60,  C.  R.,J.15;  Winsted,  First 
Cb.,  Aux.,  29.60;  Woodbury,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  10.60,  C.  B.  Soc,  20,  1,208  32 

Total,       1,480  82 


Wcl  A|/m<«.— Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Matson. 
add'l  by  Charles  A.  Terry,  Bxtr.  1,000  00 

MKW  TOBK.  I 

Broakiyn.^J,  R.,  25  00 

tf0w  fork  State  DraMC^— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  646  St.  Mark's  Ave., 
Brt>oklvn.  Hin»cbamton,  First  Cb., 
Aux.,  40;  BrtMklyn,  Lewis  Ave.  Ch., 
Aux..  60,  Toinnkins  Ave.  Cb.,  Aux.,  90; 
Willouebby  riiapel.  Home  Dent.  8. -8., 
33;  Buffalo.  First  Cb.,  Iiiasmuon  Circle, 
7.56;  Canandaicua,  Aux.,  65,  Misses 
Rice  Band,  6,  Alice  Band,  6;  Flatbush, 


King's  Goild,  6;  Greene,  C.  K.  Soc,  5; 
Java,  Aux.,  4,  C.  B.  Soc,  S;  Lockport, 
Bast  Ave.  Cb.,  C.  K.  Soc,  19:  Middle, 
town,  First  Oh.,  8.  8.,  10,  Nortn  Cb.,  Jr. 
C.  B.  Soc,  2;  New  York,  Cbritt  Ch., 
Aux.,  27.29,  Manhattan  Cb.,  Anx.,  26, 
Pilgrim  Cb.,  Anx.,  46;  Oxford,  Aux.,  25; 
Patcbogue,  C.  B.  Soc,  6;  Phoenix,  Anx. 
(with  prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M  Mrs. 
T.  A.  Waltrip),  13.68;  Pongbkeepsie, 
Anx.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Rev.  John  Simp- 
son Penman),  25;  Pulaski,  Anx..  ,16; 
Richmond  Hill,  C.  R.»6;  Rodman,  Aux.. 
20;  Rutland,  Cb.,  7.50,  Aux.,  7JS0;  Sau. 
gerties.  Sunbeam  M.  B.(5;a83rracnse, 
Plymouth  Ch.,  Anx.,  86:  Walton,  Aux.. 
23:  West  Bloomfleld,  C.  B.  Soc,  5;  West 
Winfleld,  8.  S.,  80.    Less  expenses,  83,    57i 


571 


Total,         W 

PHIULDBIiPBIA  BBAKOH. 

Philadelphia  Braneh,^MiBB  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas..  312  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  Z>.  C,  Washington,  First  Cb., 
Mission  Club,  50,  Mt.  Pleasant  Cb., 
Aux.,  26;  Fla„  Daytona,  Aux.,  15;  N.J.t 
Glen  Ridge,  Bovs^  M.  B.,  15;  Newark, 
Belleville  Ave.  Cb.,  Aux.,  88JS0;  Upper 
Montclair,  C.  B.  Soc,  90;  Westdeld, 
Aux.,  75;  Pa,,  Scranton,  Plymouth  Ch., 
W.  F.  M.  S.,  Th.  Off.,  9.50,  Stt 

FLORIDA. 


St.  Pet0rabur0,'-^MiM*j  Soc, 
W.  H.  M.  U.-Lake  |ielen,  Anx., 

101 

Tdtal, 

sJl 

OAK  AD  A. 

Cong.  Woman's  Board  of  Missions, 

1.0381 

OHIHA. 

TVfV-cfto.— Woman's  C  B.  Soc, 

SOC 

Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 

Total, 

6,T7J1 
'2154 
1.1001 

TJlttl 

THE  MBS.  W.  F.  BTBABM8  MBMOBIAL  FUID 

Dover,  N,  H-Bj  Miss  Blixabetb  C.  Saw- 
yer, Treas.,  600  • 

Bstablished  by  former  pupils  of  Mrs. 
Stearns'  School.  Amherst,  Mass.  The 
income  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a 

fupil  in  the  Girls'  School.  Abmednagar. 
naia.  In  case  this  school  is  disbanded 
the  income  is  to  be  used  for  educational 
work  in  some  other  school  in  India,  and 
in  case  all  educational  work  in  India  is 
given  np.  the  same  is  to  be  used  for  ed- 
ucational work  under  the  care  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  in  some 
other  country. 

TOTAL  noM  Oct.  18, 1905,  to  Maboh  18, 1901 

Donations,  36,061 

Specials,  2,006 

LegAcies,  7,23(1 


T6ta],   $4fl,2» 


BOARD  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


Mus  LAURA  M.  RICHARDS,  Mrs.  C.  W.  PARNAM, 

Saratoga,  Cal.  ||  Froitrale,  Cal. 

dmwiirrr. 

Miss  MARY  McCLESS, 

Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


INDIA 

From  the  report  which  Rev.  J.  C.  Perkins  sends  of  Aruppukottai  Station,  we  ez- 
ract  the  following : — 

Wb  have  two  illustrations  in  this  station  this  year  of  the  truth  of  the 
thought  that  there  should  be  no  such  word  as  ^^faiV  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Christian.  For  twenty  years  there  has  been  work  carried  on  in  a 
near  village  with  little  or  no  result.  The  people  of  the  place  were  so  bad 
and  crimes  were  so  frequent  that  the  place  was  called  Sodom  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  this  station.  The  police  and  other  authorities  had  done  their  utmost 
to  stamp  out  crime,  but  little  or  no  success  had  attended  their  efforts.  The 
missionary  thought,  too,  that  enough  had  been  done,  that  it  was  a  waste 
of  tipfie  and  money  to  try  longer,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  us  to  shake 
off  the  dust  of  our  feet  on  that  village  and  commence  work  where  there  was 
more  hope  and  less  crime.  But  at  this  juncture  a  donation  was  received 
from  a  lady  in  America  who  had  heard  of  the  village,  and  who  expressed  a 
strong  desire  that  work  be  rigorously  pushed  in  that  place.  So  a  catechist 
tnd  Bible  woman  were  sent  to  work  among  the  people.  During  the  early 
p«tof  the  year  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  only  family  of  Christians 
in  the  place,  finished  her  course  at  our  boarding  school,  and  went  home  a 
teided  Christian.  A  young  man  wanted  to  marry  her,  but  she  refused, 
wying  that  unless  he  became  a  Christian  she  would  not  marry  him.  Later 
he  became  a  Christian  and  the  marriage  took  place.  She  so  influenced  her 
husband  that  he  persuaded  his  father  that  Christianity  was  the  one  true 
religion,  and  the  father  with  his  family  a  little  later  became  Christian. 
Then  the  father  and  the  son,  with  the  help  of  the  catechist  and  Bible 
woman,  influenced  several  other  families  ;  so  that  now  in  that  village,  where 
¥C  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  work  as  utterly  hopeless,  we  have  a 
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congregation  of  over  fifty  souls,  and  with  the  immediate  prospect  of  gettin{ 
many  more,  as  the  head  man  of  the  caste  has  become  a  Christian. 

They  are  a  well-to-do,  respectable  class  of  people,  and  have  come  tt 
Christianity  with  no  false  motives  whatsoever.  The  young  man  may  hm 
been  influenced  by  his  desire  to  marry  the  Christian  girl,  but  those  wh( 
have  joined  as  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  young  man  and  his  wife  anc 
work  of  the  helpers  there,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find,  have  noti 
single  motive. 

In  another  village  a  similar  state  of  facts  may  be  found.  For  many  yean 
preaching  was  carried  oti  there,  and  as  it  was  so  near  this  village  receivec 
more  than  its  due  share  of  attention.  But  there  was  not  the  slightest  move 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  people  towards  Christianity  after  many  years'  work 
and*finally  the  helpers  ceased  to  go  to  the  place,  and  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
has  preached  there  during  the  past  five  years. 

Last  year  fifty  of  the  people  came  to  the  Mandapasalai  pastor  and  said  the] 
wanted  to  become  Christians.  We  suspected  that  they  had  some  world!} 
motive,  and  while  receiving  them  we  did  not  register  their  names  on  qui 
rolls.  Several  months  passed,  and  we  found  that  they  had  no  motive  be- 
yond the  fact  that  they  thought  the  Christian  religion  true  and  concluded  i 
would  be  wise  to  join  it.  There  was  no  conviction  of  sin,  and  no  accurati 
knowledge  of  Christ  or  what  he  had  done  for  them,  but  a  general  idej 
among  themselves  that  they  would  profit  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  nci 
by  becoming  Christians. 

Of  course  we  did  not  send  them  back  to  Hinduism  because  they  knew  w 
little  of  Christianity,  but  received  them  into  the  great  nursery  of  th< 
church,  and  they  have  been  regular  attendants  on  the  services  of  the  Man 
dapasalai  church  ever  since.  The  above  represent  a  class  of  people  to  b< 
found  in  this  vicinity,  who,  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  their  spiritual  con 
dition,  are  convinced  that  Christianity  is  superior  to  what  they  have,  thougl 
they  may  not  understand  all  its  tenets,  and  not  a  few  of  whom  frankly  coti 
fess  that  "  it  is  not  only  a  good  religion  "  (to  use  their  own  words)  but  tha 
it  will  be  the  religion  of  the  future.  As  an  elderly  man  said  rather  sadly 
"  Yes,  it  is  true,  and  my  children  will  all  accept  it  in  time,  and  odie 
Hindus,  but  I  am  too  old  to  change.     I  will  remain  where  I  am." 

But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  opposition  is  dyin 
out  and  that  the  majority  is  losing  faith  in  Hinduism.  Persecution  is  sti 
persistent  and  oftentimes  furious.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  a  little  bar 
of  new  Christians  came  to  the  missionary's  bungalow  and  begged  him 
do  something  to  ward  off  the  impending  storm  that  seemed  sure  to  bre 
over  their  lieads.     They  belong  to  the  poorer  and  weaker  castesi  and  tb 
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conYersion  to  Christianity  a  short  time  ago  has  infuriated  the  Maravas  of 
that  village.  It  is  largely  a  Marava  village,  and  the  people  who  became 
Christians  are  their  servants,  working  their  fields  for  them  and  standing 
ready  to  render  any  service  needed. 

The  Maravas  say,  '^  What,  do  you  dare  to  become  Christians ;  you  who 
have  been  our  slaves  for  generations?  This  is  a  Marava  village,  and  we 
will  have  no  Christianity  here.  Leave  Christianity  or  leave  this  place ;  if 
not,  look  out  for  your  houses,  your  cattle  and  your  crops."      • 

They  had  already  run  off  some  of  the  cattle  of  the  Christians,  and  prob- 
ably now  as  I  write  are  destroying  some  of  their  crops  and  will  ere  long  set 
fire  to  the  houses.  It  seems  most  trying  and  unrighteous  that  a  man  can- 
not be  allowed  to  follow  the  leadings  of  his  own  heart  as  to  what  religion 
he  shall  belong  to.  But  in  these  places,  far  removed  from  the  chief  ofR- 
cials'  eyes  and  immediate  notice,  and  with  an  abundance  of  false  testimony 
always  at  hand  and  easily  procurable,  and  with  corrupt  petty  ofHcials  ever 
ready  to  side  the  highest  bidder,  it  seems  impossible  to  get  justice,  and 
"might  is  right."  I  felt  indignant  and  yet  powerless,  for  I  knew  not 
what  to  do  to  help  them,  and  I  looked  at  the  poor  fellows  whom  we  had 
urged  to  come  out  as  Christians  with  g^eat  sympathy  and  pity,  and 
wondered  if  I  could  stand  under  similar  circumstances  all  that  they  will  be 
required  to  stand. 

Another  instance  shows  the  trying  situation  in  which  some  of  our  con- 
verts find  themselves  when  about  to  be  baptized.     There  is  a  young  man 
of  high  caste,  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  family,  who  has  become  a  sin- 
cere believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus.     His  uncle  is  the  principal  oflicial  in  his 
native  village  and  the  young  man  is  in  a  situation  of  great  comfort  and  afHu- 
Mce;  as  he  is  versed  in  the  Hindu  sastras,  when  he  speaks  at  our  meetings 
or  in  the  discussion  with  Hindus  on  the  street  he  is  a  better  defender  of 
Christianity  than  many  of  our  catechists.     His  family,  though   regretting 
^t  he  is  so  interested  in  Christianity,  as  he  is  not  baptized  make  no  great 
objections  to  his  occasionally  associating  with  Christians  or  even  defending 
Christianity  at  the  expense  of  Hinduism.     But  he  knows,  and  we  know, 
Aat  the  day  he  receives  baptism  a  fiery  persecution  will  commence.     At  a 
recent  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  his  village  at  which  he  was 
present  the  pastor  asked,  "  What  shall  we  do?     If  we  press  him  to  be  bap- 
tized he  will  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home  at  once ;  and  how  will  he 
iive;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  press  him,  have  we  done  our  duty?" 
It  was  a  hard  question,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  for  us  to  tell 
biro  to  **  be  baptized  and  suffer ;"  whereas,  if  we  had  had  to  be  thrown 
out  by  family  and  lifelong  friends  and  acquaintances  when  we   confessed 
Christ,  we  would  not  have  been  so  eager  to  confess  him. 
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Still,  it  seemed  too  dangerous  to  tell  him  to  wait,  so  I  said  to  him,  ^^ 
feel  for  you  deeply  and  know  how  much  you  must  give  up  and  suffer,  an 
if  I  were  sure  that  you  were  to  live  on  for  a  time  I  would  not  urge;  but 
dare  not  take  the  chances,  and  must  urge  you  not  to  wait  longer."  \ 
looked  wistfully  at  me,  and  seemed  to  long  to  confess  Christ,  but  though  1 
remained  at  all  the  services  he  could  not  take  the  step ;  and  now,  thou< 
a  cleaner,  brighter  and  better  Christian  at  heart  than  many  who  have  be< 
baptized,  he  still  remains  unbaptized. 

He  has  not  turned  away  from  us  as  the  rich  young  ruler  did  from  Chri: 
making  what  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  great  refusal."  He  still  com 
to  the  bungalow,  still  defends  Christianity,  still  associates  with  Christian 
but  he  is  still  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  a  Hindu  and  not  a  Christian.  I 
represents  a  number  of  young  men  about  whom  it  is  most  difficult  to  dec! 
what  to  do.  They  are  cast  off  by  their  relatives,  and  they  have  not  bc( 
trained  to  do  any  manual  labor  as  they  are  of  high  caste  and  excellent  soci 
condition,  and  they  are  too  old  to  go  to  our  educational  institutions.  T 
mission  cannot  support  such  men,  even  if  such  action  were  deemed  adv; 
able,  and  they  can  give  employment  to  only  a  few,  and  even  to  these  on 
after  some  training.  In  the  case  of  several  the  only  alternatives  seem  to  ' 
to  stay  and  starve  or  become  a  lonely  wanderer  in  other  districts,  out  of  t 
reach  and  influence  of  their  relatives,  in  search  of  employment. 

We  wish  we  could  write  of  evidences  of  the  presence  or  the  coming  oft! 
revival  spirit,  for  which  all  are  longing  and  praying,  but  we  cannot,  furth 
than  to  say  that  a  deep  conviction  of  individual  powerlessness  and  nothin 
ness  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  has  taken  possession  of  the  missiona 
and  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  work  in  this  station.  Perhaps  the  first  sti 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  using  a  man  is  to  bring  him  to  a  thoroiij 
conception  of  his  own  littleness.  We  might  add  that  another  sign  of  tl 
Spirit's  coming  or  presence  is  the  fact  that  on  the  itinerary  recently  held 
the  Aruppukottai  pastorate  crowds  seated  about  us  in  the  moonlight  listens 
to  our  preaching,  giving  us  close  and  careful  attention. 

There  was  no  disturbance,  no  indifference — which  is  oftentimes  harder 
bear  than  active  opposition — and  no  defence.     It  seemed  as  though  some 
the  audience  were  waiting  for  some  one  of  their  number  to  arise  and  t< 
them  what  to  do  in  order  to  become  Christians.     A  part  of  our  audien 
did  rise  and  say,  rather  impatiently,  and  yet  regretfully:  "It  is  no  use;  v 
could  not  live  if  we  became  Christians  and  tried  to  keep  its  laws.     We  ha 
simply  got  to  lie  and  steal  if  we  are  going  to  live.     In  fact  we  have  got 
go  and  steal  to-night,  after  you  go,  fodder  for  our  cattle  from  some  of  tlie 
fields  about  us." 

It  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  impressed  with  the  picture  of  Christian! 
and  whnt  it  would  do  for  them,  and  yet  felt  so  bound  by  their  old  life  ai 
habits  that  they  felt  it  useless  to  try  to  break  away  from  the  chains  that  he 
them. 
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A  Visit   to  Foochow,   China 

BY   EMILY   D.    SMITH,    M.D. 

1  STARTED  for  Foochow  on  Monday  morning,  November  6,  with  my 
two  servants  and  teacher,  the  Smiths'  amah,  who  was  going  home  tor 
a  few  days,  and  three  other  women  whom  I  was  taking  to  the  annual 
meeting.  A4  we  wanted  to  get  to  the  place  where  another  woman 
would  be  waiting  for  us,  and  farther  down  where  the  amah  would  get  off, 
we  got  an  early  start,  leaving  the  boat  landing  (a  sandy  beach)  at  9.30 
promptly.  At  11.30  we  were  still  in  sight  of  the  house,  not  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  it,  with  the  boat  stuck  on  the  stones.  The  water  was'  so  low 
that  it  was  difficult  to  "  find  the  road"  where  the  boat  would  not  "  stick." 
The  boatman  had  put  a  lot  of  wood  on  the  boat  (which  he  had  no  right  to 
^o»asI  had  rented  the  whole  boat),  and  in  order  to  get  the  boat  off  the 
stones  several  bundles  of  the  wood  had  to  be  dropped  into  the  water  tempo- 
f^nly.  Two  or  three  of  the  bundles  became  loosened  and  the  wood  drifted 
^own  river,  and  the  "boat  lord,"  with  his  brother  and  his  brother's  young 
'^>fe,  went  scrabbling  around  in  the  water  trying  to  catch  the  pieces  of  wood 
*'  they  floated  around.  After  the  boat  was  light  enough  the  two  men 
"terally  lifted  it  off  the  stones,  and  it  was  off  down  stream  as  soon  as  the 
Wood  was  reloaded.  It  was  good  discipline  for  patience,  and  we  managed 
^  keep  cheerful,  though  we  knew  our  plans  for  the  night  could  not  be 
carried  out. 

(233) 
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The  men  took  off  several  bundles  of  wood  at  a  village  further  down  and 
left  them  there,  and  we  breathed  easier,  but  immediately  stuck  again,  tod 
we  were  nearly  an  hour  getting  off  again.  More  wood  was  left  at  another 
village  (it  was  funny  by  that  time),  and  then  we  went  ahead  without  further 
trouble.  It  was  half  past  four  when  we  reached  Gahliang,  and  I  had  only 
time  to  run  up  to  the  chapel  to  see  Miss  Chittenden  and  return  immediately. 
Miss  Chittenden  came  back  to  the  boat  with  me  in  order  to  prolong  the  tim^ 
for  a  chat,  and  we  pushed  off  at  once. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  reached  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet  th^s 
preacher's  wife,  but  it  seemed  foolish  to  call  for  her  at  that  time  of  night^^ 
but  in  the  moonlight  the  boatman  poled  the  boat  on  down  to  Suie^tb^^ 
station  where  the  amah  and  my  cook  were  to  get  off.  It  was  two  o'clock-^^ 
and  cold,  and  the  amah  was  tucked  snugly  in  bed  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat^^ 
and  I  said  it  was  a  pity  to  get  her  up.  The  boat  might  wait  till  daylight  .^ 
I  thought,  but  the  boatman  said  wind  and  tide  were  in  our  favor  and  he  dicS 
not  want  to  delay,  so  the  old  lady  liad  to  get  up  and  trudge  off  a  mile  inlanc=S 
to  her  home.     My  cook  went  to  the  same  village,  so  they  went  together. 

Before  they  left  the  officer  from  the  customs  station  came  down  tose^ 
what  we  had  on  board.     I  said  we  had  a  very  precious  cargo,  and  I  thought 
when  he  heard  my  foreign  brogue  he  would  be  content  and  not  look  in.     i 
But  he  meant  to  do  his  duty,  so  he  pushed  up  the  front  part  of  the  boat  top*     J 
which  we  had  dropped  down  to  better  protect  us  from  thg  cold,  and  thrust- 
ing in  his  paper  lantern,  suspended  on  a  long  stick,  proceeded  to  look  for 
dutiable  goods.     All  he  saw  was  five  rolls  of  bedding,  with  a  woman's  head 
visible  at  the  end  of  each  roll.     Two  on  the  **  shelf,"  two  on  the  floor,  and 
one,  m3tself,  on  a  low  canvas  cot,  made  up  the  number.     He  seemed  satis- 
fied with  the  inspection,  and   again  the  curtain  was  dropped.     After  the 
amah  and  the  cook  left  we  pushed  off  again,  and  while  the  boatman  poled 
us  along  the  rest  of  us  slept  till  daylight. 

It  was  scarcely  eight  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  landing  where  my 
chair  was  to  meet  me  to  take  me  across  the  island.  The  women  were  to 
stay  in  the  boat  and  go  around  the  island,  reaching  a  landing  much  nearer 
Ponasang,  thus  saving  chair  hire  or  a  long  walk  for  them.  I  left  my  coolie 
in  charge  of  the  women  and  the  things  on  the  boat,  and  my  teacher  and  I 
got  off  at  "  Round  Edge  Corner,"  with  my  load  of  clothing,  "my  dress  suit 
case,"  as  it  were.  My  chair  was  to  be  sent  from  Ponasang  to  meet  me,  but 
as  it  had  not  come  we  bargained  with  a  man  to  carry  my  load,  and  I  started 
to  walk  with  my  teacher.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  saw  the  chair  men 
carrying  my  "foreign  chair"  zigzagging  across  the  plain.  It  would  be 
hard  to  tell  whether  they  were  coming  toward  us  or  going  away  from  us, 
but  finally  we  met,  and  I  was  soon  in,  and  the  procession  started. 
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Hoh*nieng,  my  teacher,  could  not  keep  up  with  the  rapid  pace  of  the 

chair  and  load  bearers,  so  at  a  wayside  restaurant  he  said  good4>y  to  me, 

*nd  I  left  him  to  come  along  more  leisurely.     It  was  not  eleven  when  I 

v^eiched  the  compound  at  Ponasang,  so  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  ready 

A>r  dinner. 

Miss  Newton  and  Miss  Hall  live  together  in  the  new  house  connected 
with  the  girls'  college,  and  it  was  with  them  I  stayed  until  Wednesday, 
November  15,  when  I  went  into  the  city  to  stay  over  night  with  Dr. 
Stryker 

The  annual  meeting  was  the  most  blessed  and  helpful  one.  Mrs.  Hub- 
*>«4rd  and  I  looked  after  the  women  who  attended.  About  forty  different 
^<^es  stayed  in  a  native  house  on  the  site  where  the  new  hospital  is  to  be 
^^ilt  by  Dr.  Kinnear.  There  were  about  twenty-five  there  all  the  time, 
A^c]  during  the  day  many  more  came  from  the  city  and  surrounding  suburbs, 
•^^^^st  of  whom  had  their  dinner  with  the  others. 

The  women  had  to  be  cared  for  like  children,  if  they  were  going  to  get 
*^^  most  good  from  the  meeting.     They  all  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
^^  the  meetings,  and  it  seemed  that  n9t  one  went  away  unblessed.     A  num- 
^^^r  testified  to  new  visions  of  Christ  and  his  work  and  their  own  responsi- 
bility for  the  salvation  of  souls.     Two  evenings,  instead  of  attending  the 
*^eetings  at  the  church,  we  had  just  the  women   together.     Miss  Newton 
1^  one  meeting,  and  Miss  Chittenden,  who  came  down  for  the  last  day,  led 
^he  ^ther.     There  was  much  real  heart  searching  done  at  those  little  meet- 
,  ings,  and  many  heartfelt  testimonies  given.     During  one  season  of  prayer 
^veral  prayed  at  once,  and  the  Spirit's  presence  was  very  manifest.     This 
Series  of  meetings  is  said  by  many  to  be  the  best  in  a  spiritual  sense  that 
have  been  held  in  Foochow  for  many  years.     It  is  just  one  of  the  many 
manifestations  that  God  is  giving  us  that  he  is  beginning  to   answer  the 
prayers  of  his  people  in  this  province  for  the  salvation  and  enlightenment  of 
B'ukien  Province.     Pray  for  us  and  with  us  that  everyone  who  knows  him 
may  lead  other  souls  to  him. 


Miss  C.  S.  Qalckendon  writes  from  Aruppukottai,  Madura  District,  South  India, 
February  la,  1906: — 

We  have  had  a  very  bright  and  happy  year  as  regards  converts — here 
and  there  one  all  over  our  station :  a  farmer  and  his  family ;  a  merchant 
and  his  wife  and  son  in  one  village ;  in  another  village  several  families, 
among  whom  is  one  bright  boy  named  Krisnam.     He  came  to  the  board- 
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ing  school  last  year  but  only  stayed  one  term,  then  did  not  return  and  I 
did  not  think  that  he  had  gained  much.  However,  the  seed  was  sown  and 
the  catechist  in  his  village  has  reaped  the  reward,  for  khougK  his  fathei 
still  remains  a  Hindu,  he  is  a  very  bright,  true  Christian,  and  only  fourteen 
years  old.  He  was  so  eager  that  his  little  sister  should  come  to  schoo 
that  when  I  went  to  the  village  last  week  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  father* 
consent  and  brought  her  back  with  me. 

In  our  boarding  school  there  has  been  quite  a  revival ;  several  boys  an^ 
girls  have  been  converted,  and  many  others  greatly  changed.  Three  bo3r 
and  seven  girls  are  to  unite  with  the  church  next  month  and  sixteen  chil 
dren  joined  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  this  week  as  active  member 
and  all  seem  so  happy. 

Among  our  helpers,  too,  there  is  new  life,  especially  noticeable  in  oia 
Aruppukottai  native  helpers.  Another  Hindu  woman  was  baptised  an« 
received  into  the  church  last  Sunday,  the  result  of  Nachrammal's  (Bibl 
woman)  work,  and  I  think  Sunnammal  (Bible  woman)  had  a  good  dea 
to  do  witti  the  coming  of  the  two  families  mentioned  on  the  first  page  a 
my  letter. 

Last  week  I  went  to  visit  the  Bible  women  in  Poromai-kottai-karisaku 
lam,  Neeravi  and  Perunalai.  Tliose  villages  are  seven,  seventeen  anc 
twenty  miles  from  Aruppukottai,  so  it  took  five  days  to  visit  the  threi 
places.  I  slept  one  night  in  each  place,  getting  my  meals  where  I  could 
sometimes  by  the  roadside.  In  Pommakottai  and  Neeravi  it  was  harves 
time,  and  the  women  are  mostly  very  poor,  so  that  they  work  in  the  field 
all  day  and  it  is  only  at  night  after  they  come  home  tired  and  have  cooke< 
and  eaten  their  evening  meal  tliat  they  have  time  to  sit  down  and  listen  t( 
us,  or  come  to  a  meeting,  but  often  tiie  Bible  woman  will  follow  them  t( 
the  fields  and  try  to  teach  them  sometiiing  while  they  work.  Just  no¥ 
owing  to  the  lack  of  rain,  many  are  sutfering  and  they  say  that  some  of  th< 
people  are  digging  up  the  ant  hills  in  the  g^in  fields  in  order  to  get  th< 
grain  that  the  ants  have  stored  up,  which  they  cook  and  eat.  They  told  m< 
they  sometimes  get  nearly  a  quart  measure  from  one  ant  hill. 

In  Perunalai,  where  our  new  Bible  woman,  Mariammal,  is  at  work,  w< 
have  a  different  class  of  women.  They  are  mostly  from  the  wealth] 
classes  who  do  not  allow  their  women  and  young  girls  to  gp  out ;  so  thej 
are  shut  off  from  all  chance  of  hearing  the  gospel  unless  a  Bible  womai 
succecvis  in  winning  her  way  into  the  house.  This  Mariammal  has  done 
and  I  went  with  her  to  see  si^me  ei«:ht  or  ten  bright  young  girls  and  womer 
of  fourteen  to  twenty  and  a  few  older  ones  whom  she  was  teaching.  Sh< 
is  doing  a  ven*  gxxxi  work  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  it. 


1906]  Letter  from  Atiss  C.  S.  Qmckendon  iid7 

I  should  like  you  to  pray  especially  for  the  Bible  women's  work  in  and 

near  Aruppukottai,  for  having  had  two  converts  baptized  recently— one  in 

December  and  one  last  Sunday — there  is  some  persecution.     Valli  is  the 

last  convert.     Now  she  has  taken  the  name  of  (peace)  Samathanam,  in 

Tamil.     The  Bible  women  are  forbidden  to  go  to  her  house  now  by  the 

relations.     They  say  several  young  men  are  ready  to  beat  anyone  who 

comes,  but  Samathanam  is  very  brave  herself.     She  came  to  church  again 

yesterday  and  she  insists  on  being  allowed  to,  though  her  friends  object. 

This  evening  a  boy  of  fourteen  came  and  begged  to  be  taken  into  the 
boarding  school.  He  has  heard  the  truth  through  Paripuranam,  Bible 
woman,  who  teaches  his  sister,  and  he  says  he  wants  to  be  a  Christian,  but 
alns!  we  had  to  send  him  home  for  we  could  not  take  him  without  his 
father's  consent. 

Last  month  Mr.  Perkins,  Dr.  Harriet  Parker  and  I  went  out  for  another 

ten  days'  itinerary  and  we  had  a  real  good  time.     We  had  five  camps,  a 

half  a  day  to  a  day's  journey  apart.     We  started  out  on  the  twenty-third  of 

January,  reached  Mandapasalia  at  noon.     A  few  people  were  there  before 

us  and  while  our  breakfast  was  being  prepared  and  we  were  unpacking  our 

few  necessary  articles — as  cot,  chair,  etc. — the  crowd  gathered  and  within 

an  hour  of  arrival  we  had  eaten  and  set  to  work.     First,  we  had  a  very 

^9od  meeting  with  the  people,  then  Dr.  Parker  began  seeing  patients  and 

^"r  hands  were  full,  but  our  native  helpers  kept  up  the  singing  and  preach- 

^^Z  at  a  little  distance  until  dark,  when  we  stopped  work,  but  only  to  begin 

*S^in  as  soon  as  we  were  up  in  the  morning,  and  oh  !  what  crowds  came. 

•^^  had  arranged  to  move  on  to  the  next  camp  at  noon  but  could  not,  and 

^1  2  P.M.  when  we  were  obliged  to  stop  in  order  to  reach  the  next  place  that 

'^^Sht  we  had  to  leave  with  heavy  hearts,  for  there  were  more  than  one 

hundred  people  who  had  gathered  while  we  were  eating  and  packing  up  to 

^  5   and  on  the  road  we  met  two  carts  full  of  people  coming  to  us.     But 

fPpily  we  persuaded  them  to  follow  us  next  day.     Dr.  Parker  saw  and  we 

"^  our  best  for  284  sick  people  in  that  first  village.  In  Perunalai  the  crowd 

.   ^^  not  so  unmanageable  and  the  people  much  more  attentive  to  the  preach- 

^g.     We  were  there  one  whole  day  and  Dr.  Parker  treated  194  patients. 

^    ^valpatti   another    136  obtained   her  help,  and   then   being   Saturday 

^^ning  we  went  on  eight  miles  to  a  hut  on  the  seashore  where  Dr.  Parker 

*^cl  I  thought  we  would  spend  a  quiet  Sunday,  but  even  there  a  few  people 

^titid  us  and  on  Monday  we  started  off  on  an  eighteen  mile  journey  across 

^tititry  to  Sengotampetti,  a  village  where  as  far  as  Mr.  Perkins  knew,  no 

^■^ite  doctor  had  ever  been.     Here  we  had  the  hardest  day  of  all.     From 

^^^'ly  morning  to  9  p.  m.  an  eager  crowd   pressed  one   upon   the   other. 
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When  we  stopped  for  the  night  the  number  seen  was  280  (or  more)  and  In 
the  morning  while  the  men  were  taking  down  the  tent  to  move  on,  joo 
might  have  seen  Dr.  Parker,  her  dispenser,  Koilpiilai,  and  myself  all  sitting 
around  the  medicine  boxes  under  a  big  banyan  tree  trying  to  do  something 
for  thirty  or  forty  people  who  hemmed  us  in  on  all  sides,  clamoring  for 
medicine,  and  in  all,  the  names  taken  amounted  to  335  in  that  camp  alone. 
Our  next  and  last  camp  was  in  an  ideal  place  among  a  group  of  big 
trees  which  gave  shade  to  us  and  the  people ;  and  all  day  long  we  could 
look  round  and  see  little  groups  of  people  gathered  round  a  catechist,  or 
seated  round  a  Bible  woman  who  had  a  Bible  picture  spread  out  beside  ber 
on  tl'.e  ground.  Mr.  Perkins  had  his  monthly  meeting  for  the  catechists  in 
his  tent  near  by,  so  a  number  of  workers  were  present  and  each  took  a  turn 
in  the  singing  and  preaching.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  patients  were  seen 
and  at  7  p.m.  we  had  finished,  so  walked  across  the  fields  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  to  a  new  church  in  Poonalai petti,  where  Mr.  Perkins  conducted  a 
communion  service.  We  enjoyed  it  and  it  was  such  a  nice  finish  to  our 
tour.  With  a  few  odd  people  here  and  there  counted  in.  Dr.  Parker 
treated  1,222  patients  on  that  tour,  and  that  they  appreciated  what  she  did 
for  them  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  when  I  went  through  some  villages  near 
where  we  camped  last  week,  the  people  asked  if  I  had  not  brought  any 
medicine  and  '^  When  will  the  doctor  come  again  ?  "  and  some  spoke  o( 
benefit  received. 


Under  date  of  January  3,  1906,  Miss  Vaughan  writes  of  her  trip  to  the  villt^^ 
about  Hadjin : — 

It  is  now  nearly  tvsro  months  since  we  returned  home  from  the  villa  ^ 
trip.  As  Dr.  Hess  probably  wrote  you,  she  started  out  with  Mr.  Marf^^ 
and  myself  and  saw  a  great  many  sick  people,  but  journeying  is  extreme  ^ 
hard  for  her,  so  she  turned  back  and  made  the  journey  home  more  slowly .-^^ 

The  village  schools  were  really  better  than  I  had  expected,  for  the  teach^^ 
had  taught  before,  and  they  were  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

In  Tashju,  Vartier  is  doing  good  work.  In  the  morning  she  teaches  i^ 
the  school,  which  is  held  in  the  church,  and  in  the  afternoon  she  goes  ^' 
Bible  woman  to  the  homes,  and  the  preacher  has  charge  of  the  schocF^' 
When  we  went  there  we  found  that  the  only  books  the  children  had  wef^ 
some  Greek  primers  (this  is  a  Greek  village).  There  was  no  blackboards 
no  Turkish  books,  nothing.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages  the 
teacher  kept  the  children  interested,  and  eager  to  learn  new  things.  She 
gives  two  or  three  short  Bible   lessons  each  day  and  was  teaching  them 
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u  When  one  remembers  that  most  of  her  twenty-five  or  thirty  pupils 
irom  Orthodox  Greek  families  one  wonders  how  far  the  influence  may 
We  had  a  blackboard  made,  gave  her  some  patchwork  pieces, 
s  and  thread,  so  that  she  might  teach  sewing — a  little  known  art  in 
tillages — and  later  sent  her  a  number  of  text-books,  so  we  are  antici- 
good  results  from  this  year's  work. 

Srurumze  we  have  the  same  teacher  again.  She  is  doing  good  work, 
ys  that  eleven  of  her  pupils  have  become  real  Christians,  because  they 
ly  say  they  are  Christians,  but  their  lives,  both  in  school  and  at  home, 
langed.  A  very  good  proof,  isn't  it?  A  family  in  Tashju  want  her 
iir  son,  and,  though  we  had  hoped  to  send  her  to  college,  we  are  about 
I  to  waive  our  claim,  as  she  would  go  into  a  Christian  family  and  have 
portunity  of  doing  possibly  a  better  work  than  in  any  other  place,  for 
1  is  in  need  of  earnest  young  people  more  than  any  other  place  in  our 

>ur  home  all  the  little  girls  (our  baby  is  seven)  have  ^^  house  mothers  " 
se  that  faces  and  hands  are  clean,  hair  is  combed  and  that  the  clothes 
mded  properly  and  kept  in  order.  I  can  see  what  a  help  this  must  be 
girls  when  they  are  married,  but  I  also  wish  that  in  some  way  they 
be  trained  -how  to  care  for  their  babies.  A  native  physician  told  me 
)out  sixty  per  cent  of  the  babies  died  and  of  the  other  forty  per  cent 
half  had  life-long  diseases  fastened  on  them  in  childhood.  I  am  not 
sed  at  this,  my  only  wonder  is  that  as  many  live  as  do ;  and  they  are 
ted  even  more  in  the  villages  than  here  in  the  city.  So  I  want  as 
as  possible  of  our  girls  to  go  back  to  their  homes  in  the  villages  and 
n  what  they  have  learned. 

Dikmeh  we  found  our  Bible  woman  doing  good  work,  and  as  her 
ter  is  old  enough  to  care  for  the  little  home,  she  can  give  all  her  time 
work.  This  is  the  last  place  opened  up  in  our  field  and  it  is  very 
sing.  Mr.  Martin  received  eight  into  the  church  in  the  spring  and 
is  fall.  They  are  anxious  to  have  a  school  opened  there  next  fall  for 
rls,  and  I  think  we  must,  if  any  arrangement  can  be  made  for  room, 
ere  all  sitting  on  the  floor  one  afternoon,  listening  to  a  talk  from  Mr* 
I,  when  the  doorway  was  darkened  by  cows — they  came  in  and 
:o  their  corner,  then  the  donkeys  came  and  went  to  theirs,  and  when 
ather  is  a  little  colder,  the  goats  and  dogs  will  follow. 
(Miss  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Martin)  were  gone  thirteen  days,  and  of 
even  were  spent  in  the  saddle,  and  we  had  all  kinds  of  weather  from 
'arm  and  pleasant  to  rain  and  snow ;  and  all  kinds  of  roads,  but  on 
>>ffing's  Snowball  I  am  not  a  bit  nervous,  for  he  is  so  sure-footed.     I 
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gained  a  much  clearer  insight  into  our  village  work,  and  am  sure  the  re 
did  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  so  I  feel  that  the  trip  was  altogether  profitabl 

One  day  I  stopped  in  a  little  yard  to  speak  to  a  mother  and  lier  daughte 
In  this  out  of  the  way  village,  Karakeoy,  strangers  are  a  great  curiosity  ai 
they  were  interested  in  everything  about  me — my  clothes,  my  shoes,  ai 
especially  how  I  made  my  hair  stay  up  on  my  head.  Soon  little  boys  ai 
middle  sized  boys  came  trooping  into  the  yard  to  see  the  **  hanum  "  (lady 
By  and  by  the  Gregorian  teacher  came  after  his  flock,  for  it  seems  they  hx 
all  run  away  from  school  during  the  recess. 

Christmas^  igos^  in  Hadjin. — Mrs.  Giese,  daughter  of  the  founder 
Tillotson  College,  became  interested  because  we  had  taught  at  Tiliotson,  i 
sent  us  a  box  of  presents,  so  there  was  a  gift  for  each  one.  For  the  fii 
time  the  ohurch  decided  to  keep  December  25  as  Christmas,  so  we  we: 
awakened  very  early  by  the  girls  singing  carols.  Then  came  church  at  5.^ 
o'clock,  and  lasting  nearly  three  hours.  Then  callers  began  to  come  an 
continued  coming  until  dark.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  and  Dr.  Hess  receive 
with  us  so  it  made  it  very  much  easier. 

In  the  evening  we  had  the  tree  for  the  girls,  and  had  invited  besides  th 
families  of  the  servants  and  the  two  pastors'  families.  The  girls  ga^ 
"The  Ruggles  Family"  (of  course  translated  into  Turkish)  and  then  the 
had  their  little  gifts — and  how  happy  they  were,  especially  the  new  gir 
with  their  very  first  dolls. 


Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior 

Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT,  Tbbasurku 
Rbobipts  from  February  10  to  March  10, 1906 


Colorado 300  08 

Illinois 3,246  15 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas    . 

Michigan 

Minnesota     . 

Missouri 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Massachusetts 

Oregon   . 

Tennessee 


38  65 
262  27 
153  65 
341  49 
571  66 
270  26 
357  63 

37  20 

317  75 

6  00 

50  00 

32  00 


TUliKST     . 
MlBOXLLANBOUS 


Receipts  for  the  month 
PreTiously  acknowledged 

Total  since  October,  1905 


2501 

$6.259  1 
16^0  < 


.    $21,630  « 
ADDITIONAL  DONATIONS  VOR  SPECIAL  OBJECT 


Receipts  for  the  month 
PreTioasly  acknowledged 

Total  since  October,  1906 


$172  ( 
272f 

"$444! 


Franoks  B.  Swart,  Aas't  Treas.,  pro  teifk 
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kmr  Miss  Mary  Carolyn  Fovvle,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Fowle, 
^t«.  of  Cesarea,  in  our  Western  Turkey  Mission,  and  granddaugh- 
)r.  Wilson  Farnsworth,  for  fifty  years  a  missionary  in  that  region, 
a  May  10  for  Adabazar.  She  goes  to  take  the  place  in  the  girls' 
left  vacant  when  Miss  Mary  Riggs  went  to  Harpoot  to  guide  the 
f  her  brother  so  sadly  bereft  by  the  death  of  his  wife  last  summer. 
:tavia  W.  Mathews,  a  teacher  in  the  Corona  Institute  for  Girls  in 
ijara,  Mexico,  has  come  to  New  England  for  her  summer  vacation. 
1U9  for  many  years  in  cliarge  of  the  girls*  boarding  school  in  Marso- 
%  been  obliged  by  failing  health  to  lay  down  all  school  duties,  and 
ow  with  friends  in  Constantinople. 

»APTATioii  AND  One  of  our  best  known  schools  makes  a  sugges- 

toooBSTioN.  tion  in  a  recent  report  that  seems  to  us  so  appli- 

•  the  Woman's  Board  that  we  give  it  here.     The  names  are  changed, 

thought  is  most  pertinent.  "  It  seems  to  me  clear,  however,  that 
reman  associated  with  the  Woman's  Board  in  any  capacity,  as  an 
or  a  member  of  an  auxiliary,  should  remember  that  there  are  any 

of  women  in  this  country  able  to  pour  money  into  the  coflTers  of 
rd,  provided  the  right  suggestion  is  made  at  the  proper  psychological 
t  to  the  one  who  has  the  money  and  who  desires  to  invest  it  in  the 
t  possible  way.  There  is  money  enough  ready  for  the  investment. 
irc  women  seeking  to  invest  their  surplus  wealth  in  just  such  enter- 

They  need  only  to  be  reached  and  satisfied  as  to  tiie  validity  of  the 
ent.  They  want  instruction.  They  hesitate  only  because  they  fear 
11  make  a  mistake.  If  we  all  have  it  in  mind  that  wherever  we  go 
never  we  see,  we  should  be  constantly  putting  to  ourselves  the 
I9  Is  not  this  the  opportunity  to  get  the  help  which  the  Board  needs? 
le  some  of  us  will  strike  the  right  persons  who  will  be  glad  to  come 
with  the  large  amounts  ncecied  in  order  to  secure  tiiat  development 
Soard  which  it  must  have." 
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The  EARTHquAKK  on  lias  stirred  us  all  with  a  deep  sympathy  for  those 
THB  Pacific  Coast  sorely  stricken  homes  and  churches,  and  the  great 
flood  of  gifts  ill  their  aid  only  faintly  betokens  that  which  fills  our  hearts. 
Whether  we  have  relatives  among  the  sufferers  or  not  we  are  all  kin  in  our 
longing  to  help.  God  has  spoken.  What  lesson  would  he  teach  us  in  this 
awful  word  ?  Does  he  not  mean  to  show  us  of  how  little  real  value  are  many 
things  for  which  we  strive.  San  Francisco  had  many  homes  of  rare  beauty 
and  luxury ;  paintings,  statuary,  rugs,  tapestries,  silver,  added  tlieir  charm, 
and  all  that  taste  and  money  could  procure  was  abundant.  Now  all  are 
ashes.  Had  all  this  treasure,  or  a  tithe  of  it,  been  set  to  make  the  Kingdom 
come,  no  earthquake  or  conflagration  could  have  blotted  it  out,  for  soul 
wealth   is  imperishable. 

The  Revival  is  bringing  joy  and  gratitute  to  many  Christian  hearts. 

IN  India  All  up  and  down  that  great  peninsula  the  Spirit  of  God  is 

moving  mightily,  and  thousands  are  turning  to  him  in  true  devotion.  We 
read  these  stirring  stories  and  give  thanks.  Then  the  question  comes,  How 
much  of  this  blessing  is  from  seed  of  our  sowing?  Is  it  the  result  of  our 
gifts  and  love  and  prayer?  Will  you  compare  this  item  with  the  letter  of 
Miss  Millard's  which  follows. 

Kumbha  If  anyone  feels  that  the  missionaries  in  India  have  nearly  fin- 
Mela.  ished  their  work  she  should  read  of  this  great  festival  at  Allahabad 
last  January.  This  feast  is  held  once  in  twelve  years  in  some  sacred  city, 
and  pilgrims  come  by  millions  from  all  parts  of  India.  Cholera  broke  out 
along  their  routes  so  that  government  interfered  and  not  more  than  two  mil- 
lion arrived.  To  bathe  in  the  sacred  river  will  insure  eternal  bliss,  they 
believe,  and  in  the  rush  to  reach  the  water  many  were  trampled  to  death. 
Processions  of  priests  and  holy  men  of  many  sects  came  with  elephants, 
camels  or  horses,  and  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  could  the  police 
restrain  the  people  from  throwing  themselves  in  front  of  the  animals  to  be 
trodden  over.  As  each  proce&sion  passed,  the  crowd  kissed  madly  the 
ground  over  which  it  went  and  carried  some  away  for  sacred  relics.  They 
also  drank  the  water,  foul  and  muddy  after  the  bathing,  and  carried  some 
away  for  those  who  were  not  present.  The  pathos  of  the  scene,  showing 
the  dense  superstition  and  the  sense  of  soul  hunger  of  so  many.,  was  heart- 
rending. In  that  section  of  India,  where  twenty-one  million  people  live, 
are  just  twenty-one  missionaries.  Imagine  a  great  city  like  New  York  or 
Chicago  with  only  two  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Are  we  doing  our  part  to 
satisfy  the  thirst  of  these  millions  for  the  living  water? 
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Contributions  roR     ending  April  i8  have  been  $8,898.47,  a  gain  of  $242.40 
THK  Month  over  those  of  the  corresponding  month  of  1905.     Sum- 

ming up  the  gifts  for  the  first  six  months  of  our  financial  year,  we  are 
encouraged  in  finding  a  gain  of  $322.58.  We  rejoice  that  this  small  differ- 
ence is  on  the  right  side.  Let  us  be  diligent,  for  the  needs  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  gifts.  Work  that  is  alive  must  grow,  and  so  must  call  for 
growing  supplies. 

Changs  of  Miss  Lucy  K.  Hawes,  who  has  been  Secretary  for  Prim- 

Treasurbr.       ary   Sunday  Schools,    succeeds  Miss   Mary  L.  Pelkey  as 
Treasurer  of  Suffolk  Branch. 

D1STRBS8  IN         Again  word  comes  of  the  failure  of  the  rains  in  India,  and 
India.  of  great  scarcity  of  food,  though  not  yet  absolute  famine.     This 

must  bring  great  anxiety  and  increase  of  care  to  our  missionaries,  already 
carrying  a  burden  far  too  heavy.  Plague,  too,  is  ever  lurking  about,  ready 
to  break  out  if  vigilance  be  in  the  least  relaxed.  Government  recommends 
special  efforts  to  destroy  the  rats  which  spread  the  disease,  widening  of 
streets,  improving  of  pavements,  quarantine  and  segregation  of  patients, 
inoculation,  which  mitigates  an  attack  and  often  prevents  it.  But  all  these 
measures  combined  fail  to  stamp  out  the  scourge,  as  they  are  imperfectly 
applied,  and  still  the  awful  pall  of  premature  death  hangs  over  millions. 

The  Livingstonia  Mission  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  pre- 
paring to  plant  a  new  station  at  once  at  Chitambo,  where  the  heart  of  Liv- 
ingstone is  buried.  Malcolm  Moffat,  grandson  of  Robert  and  Mary  Moffat 
and  nephew  of  Livingstone,  is  to  have  the  station  in  charge.  He  is  a  layman, 
a  man  tested  for  years  in  the  mission,  and  he  has  great  personal  and  spiritual 
influence  on  the  people. 

Bible  Women  For  some  time  the  cry  of  the  Marathi  Mission  for  more 
Dismissed.  helpers  has  been  imperative.  The  paragraph  in  our  March 
number  appealing  for  such  workers  has  brought  no  response,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  anyone  to  go.  Nor  have  we  funds  to  send  more  mission- 
aries. Now  the  inevitable  blow  has  fallen,  and  Miss  Millard  sends  this  sad 
Mrord:  **I  have  been  appointed  by  the  Bombay  station  to  inform  you  that 
We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  discontinue  our  Bible  women's  work  until  such 
time  as  a  lady  can  be  sent  out  from  America  especially  for  this  work.  We 
3re  very  sorry  to  do  this,  as  some  of  the  work  has  been  of  long  standing, 
^nd  some  of  the  women,  carefully  trained  by  Miss  Abbott  and  Mrs.  Dean, 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  mission  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  But  we 
^Iso  feel  that  the  Bible  women  must  be  personally  accompanied  by  a  lady 
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who  can  give  her  entire  time  to  visiting  from  house  to  house  with  them» 
otherwise  the  value  of  the  work  is  questionable.  We  have,  therefore,  this 
month  informed  the  Bible  women  that  their  services  will  be  dispensed  with 
for  the  present.  The  other  missions  in  this  city — ^the  Church  of  England* 
U.  F.  C.  of  Scotland,  and  the  American  Methodists — have  each  tvvo 
English  or  American  ladies  devoting  their  entire  time  to  zenana  work  with 
Bible  women  as  assistants.  They  visit  the  pupils  of  their  Hindu  schools  as 
they  cease  to  attend  scliool,  and  follow  up  the  work  for  many  years  in  that 
way.  Until  we  can  do  some  such  thorough  work,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  money  could  be  otherwise  used  to  greater  advantage.  Ours  is  the 
oldest  mission  in  this  city,  and  it  grieves  some  of  us  much  to  know  that 
work  is  continually  slipping  from  our  hands  because  we  are  so  crippled  for 
workers.  We  have  been  urging  this  upon  you  for  years,  and  feel  that  we 
are  now  forced  to  the  present  expedient  of  discontinuing  some  of  the  work." 

Note  from  a  *'  Kind  and  dear  Committee  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 

Bible  Woman,  you  the  following  experience  of  a  Hindu  woman  of  Marathi 
caste,  of  Tardobachiwadi,  a  village  two  miles  from  Sirur.  She  said:  *I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  like  to  hear  your  stories  about  God.  Please  tell 
me  something  of  your  Sadguru  (Great  Master).  I  shall  not  go  horae 
witliout  hearing  it,  even  if  I  am  late.  We  have,  you  know,  to  go  to  Sirurta 
sell  firewood,  etc.,  daily,  to  buy  us  food,  and  I  shall  be  so  very  grateful  if  all 
of  your  Bible  women  could  pray  the  Lord  to  give  us  more  strength  to  do 
this  work.  The  sun,  the  moon,  Rdma  and  others  we  have  worshiped  have 
no  power  whatsoever  to  help  us.  I  shall  now  leave  worshiping  them,  and 
try  to  follow  your  true  God  through  the  Great  Master.'  The  woman  thus 
freely  expressed  her  mind  to  me.  The  Lord  is  really  working  among  us, 
and  I  pray  many  will  accept  him,  the  Master  of  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the 
earth."  This  is  the  kind  of  work — work  for  hungry  souls — that  we  are 
cutting  off. 

Our  Methodist  friends  are  rendering  richly  merited  honor  to  Mrs.  WilHam 
Butler  upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  lier  sailing  for  India.  This  is  the 
jubilee  year  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  India.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Butler  were  pioneers  in  this  work.  Not  only  in  their  own  denomination, 
but  wherever  foreign  missions  are  studied,  the  **Land  of  the  Vedas"  has 
made  Dr.  Butler's  name  familiar.  In  the  beginning  of  Woman's  Boards 
Mrs.  Butler  was  intimately  associated  with  Mrs.  Albert  Bowker,  and  the 
Methodist  Board  followed  closely  the  organization  of  the  Congregational 
Boards.  Mrs.  Butler,  after  her  fourscore  years,  is  able  to  address  large 
audiences,  and  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  returning  this  summer  to  her 
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loved  India,  the  scene  of  her  early  labors,  accompanied  by  her  son,  Rev. 
hn  W.  Butler,  of  Mexico,  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Clementina  Butler, 
cretary  of  the  Central  Committee  on  United  Study  of  Missions. 

[ildrkn's  Mission-  On  Saturday  afternoon,  May  5,  the  annual  festival  for 
ARY  Festival,  the  children  was  held  at  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston, 
^legations  from  many  of  the  churches  in  Boston  and  vicinity  enjoyed  a 
ppy  hour  singing  together,  learning  of  life  and  work  in  Africa,  and  mak- 
l  their  pledges  or  offerings  for  the  work  of  school  children  in  other  lands. 
x>ut  fifty  children  of  the  Berkeley  Temple  vested  carol  choirs  and  orches- 
i  led  the  singing.  The  entertainment,  prepared  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hawkins, 
Jamaica  Plain,  was  presented  by  her  and  six  of  her  Junior  Endeavorers, 
10  had  been  trained  by  their  leader,  Miss  Buff.  An  African  kraal  hut  on 
s  platform  opened  magically  at  the  touch  of  Mrs.  Hawkins'  wand,  and 
splayed  in  succession  a  Zulu  witch-doctor,  a  Zulu  bride,  an  African  wife 
d  mother,  a  chief,  Africaner,  and  a  runaway  kraal  girl,  who  told  briefly 
sir  life  stories.  Miss  Gilson  gave  a  short  talk  on  ''Life  and  Work  in 
ist  Africa,"  and  the  program  closed  with  the  receiving  of  pledges  and 
ferings  to  the  amount  of  $430. 

TBL  Sbmi-Annual         is  arranged  for  May  23  at  the  South  Church  in  Brock- 
Mbbting  ton,   and   we   expect  the   help  of    several    missionary 

teakers.  These  mid-year  gatherings  always  prove  enjoyable  and  profit- 
»le. 

7MMKR  The  third  annual  session  of  the  Northfield  Summer  School  for 

:hool.      the  study  of  text-books  and  methods  of  work  for  foreign  missions 
ill  be  held  July  17-24,  and  every  leader  will  find  it  a  pleasure  and  a  help 
be  there.     Send  to  Miss  E.  H.  Stanwood  for  circulars  giving  full  par- 
:ulars. 

Wblcome  Gift  to  Many  of  us  have  received  or  have  helped  to  make  a 

fouR  Missionary.  Friendship  Calendar,  which  gives  a  thought  for  every 
ly.  The  thought  may  be  an  original  sentiment,  amusing  or  inspiring,  a 
iripture  message,  a  helpful  quotation,  a  kodak  view,  whatever  it  is  being 
losen  for  the  recipient's  special  need  and  liking.  What  better  gift  for  a 
issionary  remote  from  home  and  friends  than  such  a  calendar?  It  may  be 
•epared  by  the  church  which  supports  her,  individuals  supplying  the 
ought  for  a  day,  or  one  may  take  a  week,  or  a  month.  Or  it  may  go  from 
•me  personal  friend  who  can  call  on  a  large  and  loving  circle  to  contribute. 
he  Friendship  Calendar  Company,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  send  out  the 
aterial  part  of  this  gift  for  1907  in  a  set  of  artistically  dated  sheets,  easily 
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mounted  and  fastened  to  an  illuminated  back  when  filled  out,  and  a  circular 
telling  *'Ju8t  How  to  Do  It "  quickly  anci  easily,  accompanies  each  one. 
Price,  $1  postpaid.     Address  Friendship  Calendar  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn* 


Traveling  in  West  Central  Africa 

BY   MRS.    MARION   M.    WEBSTER,   BAILUNDU 

IN  preparing  to  go  to  Africa  one  of  the  most  important  things  it  to  tnd 
word  two  or  three  months  ahead,  in  order  to  give  time  for  portBn,f» 
be  gathered  in  the  interior  and  sent  to  the  coast  to  meet  you.     AnHi|| 
there,  goods  must  be  prepared   for  the   inland  journey  in  londl  fpt 
exceeding  sixty  pounds.     At  last  all  is  ready — food  boxes  packed,  mud  farfl 
and  tents  done  up.     We  roll  into  our  tepoia  and  off  we  go.     The  Iqpopil 

a  hammock  hung  to  a  p6l%% 
an  awning  over  the  top^  j 
carried  on  the  shooldeM^I 
porters.  It  requires  uz  men  to 
carry  the  hammock.  Twoemy 
at  a  time,  and  change,  noti 
they  get  tired,  but  wbepj 
cient  ground  is  covered.., J 
not  an  uncomfortable  modi^ 
travel,  barring  the  occanonil 
bumps  and  falls ;  these  make 
it  interesting.  The  first  three 
days'  journey  from  the  coast 
the  road  leads  through  a  wild, 
rocky,  uninhabited  district.  At 
night  we  can  hear  the  hyenas 
and  leopards  crying  in  the 
woods,  and  the  hippopotami  snorting  in  the  river  near  by.  The  natives 
travel  from  five  to  six  hours  a  day,  which  amounts  to  fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 
As  we  ride  along  we  are  entertained  by  hearing  the  carriers  make  such 
remarks  as  these  :  ''A  long  distance  to  travel ;  look  out  for  the  ant  hill ;  the 
path  is  steep;  this  is  work ;  branches  in  the  way ;  strengthen  yourselves, 
this  is  no  play  ;   a  hill  to  climb  ;    a  brook  to  cross ;   carefully,  carefully  it  is 
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lippery ;  look  out  for  the  hole."  So  it  goes  on,  a  constant  jabbering ;  and 
ftliey  cannot  think  of  anything  to  say  they  have  a  series  of  grunts  to  throw 
n  between,  with  an  occasional  clapping  of  hands  and  blow  of  whistle, 
lometimes  when  we  pass  a  village  some  good  natured  fellows  with  nothing 
Ise  to  do  give  us  a  lift.  This  kindly  act  is  always  acknowledged  with 
rofuse  thanks  and  clapping  of  hands.  So  we  go  on  mile  after  mile,  up 
ill  and  mountain,  over  stream  and  river,  until  at  last  about  noon  camp  is 
»ched.     The  tent  is  pitched,  the  fire  built,  and  we  refresh  ourselves  with 
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little  lunch.  Not  so  the  carriers ;  they  go  to  work  at  once  to  clean  out 
d  repair  their  huts,  or  build  new  ones  if  these  are  not  enongh  for  all. 
1th  their  hoe  they  dig  up  a  place  for  a  bed,  cover  it  with  grass  or  fresh 
ives,  spread  out  their  mat  and  blanket — if  they  have  one — and  the  bed  is 
ady.  When  the  work  is  all  done,  but  not  before,  they  cook  and  eat  their 
xl.  All  this  time,  in  a  company  of  fifty  or  a  hundred,  a  cross  or  angry 
>rd  is  rarely  heard.  In  the  morning  early,  before  it  is  liglit,  the  camp  is 
tir,  pulling  down  and  tying  up,  and  soon  we  are  on  the  march  again. 
id  when  camp  is  reached  flie  same  work  has  to  be  gone  through  again,  and 
day  after  day,  until  our  destination  is  reached ;  it  may  be  Bailimdu,  four- 
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teen  days  from  the  coast,  or  one  of  the  stations  in  Bihe,  five  or  six  days 
farther  on. 

If  we  take  this  journey  during  the  months  of  August  or  September  th( 
country  is  then  very  beautiful,  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  at  that  season  put  01 
their  fresh  foliage.  It  is  not  all  green ;  there  is  every  shade  of  red,  browi 
and  green  you  can  imagine,  and  flowers  are  everywhere.  Some  oi  th 
leaves  are  smooth  and  glossy  in  appearance,  some  soft  and  waxy,  som 
velvety,  and  some  look  like  silk  and  satin.  The  small,  flne  leaves  at  a  littl 
distance  look  like  silk  floss.     Their  position,  too,  adds  much  to  their  beaut] 
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When  they  first  come  out  the  leaves  all  droop.  Imagine  those  many  colore 
leaves  in  a  drooping  position  swaying  in  the  wind,  and  you  can  have  soir 
idea.what  a  feast  it  is  to  travel  at  that  season.  A  feast  not  to  the  eyes  oiil; 
but  a  spiritual  feast  as  well,  for  naturally  our  thoughts  turn  to  the  Create 
of  all  the  beautv,  and  our  hearts  overflow  with  joy  and  praise  as  we  medita) 
on  his  c^oodness  and  love.  Tiiis  is  Darkest  Africa,  dark  only  in  ignorano 
superstition  and  sin.  But  thank  God,  it  is  not  all  dark  ;  there  are  soit 
bright  spots,  where  tlie  light  of  the  gospel  has  dispelled  the  darkness  ar 
Christ  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  Africa's  children.  Let  us  never  fo 
get,  though,  those  who  are  yet  in  darkness  and  without  the  knowledge 
the  true  God  and  the  Saviour's  love. 
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The  History  of  an  African  Woman 

BY   MRS.  EMMA    D.  WOODSIDS   OF   OCHILBSO 

A  MUD  house,  with  grass-thatched  roof,  narrow  door,  earth  floor, 
with  a  fire  in  the  center.  Pots  and  baskets  and  gourds  sitting  about 
or  lined  up  against  the  wall,  a  few  low  stools,  a  narrow  bed  on  one 
side  against  the  wall.  A  roll  of  tobacco,  a  bunch  of  onions,  a  bow 
ind  arrow  and  spear,  a  flint-lock  gun,  and  an  axe  hung  from  the  smoky 
-afters.  In  a  house  of  this  description,  about  the  year  1830,  in  a  certain 
leathen  village  of  Umbundu-speaking  people  of  Angola,  We^t  Africa,  a 
Miby  girl  first  saw  the  light.  As  soon  as  the  news  spread  the  neighbors 
onne  to  see  the  new  baby,  and  cong^ratulate  and  thank  the  mother,  who 
its  on  a  grass  mat  by  the  fire,  proud  and  happy  with  her  first  born,  a  girl 
leing  jnst  as  welcome  as  a  boy,  for  in  her  the  mother  sees  a  future  helper, 
ml  trie  fat  her  thinks  of  an  enlarged  field  and  plenty  of  mush.  The  baby 
I  pasi^d  froin  hand  to  hand  to  be  held  and  admired.  It  is  not  encumbered 
|pilh  long  skirtSi  or  tight  bands.  It  has  its  bath — water  poured  over  it  from 
I  gourde  atid  rubbed  with  the  hands,  and  then  it  may  be  wrapped  in  a  thin 
loUon  cloth,  at  most  likely  in  nothing  at  all.  Basins,  soap,  and  towels  are 
Imknowit  articles.  The  mother  has  been  attended  by  one  or  two  of  the 
31  Inge  women.  The  case  has  been  a  normal  one,  and  all  has  gone  well ; 
lad  it  not  hrun,  the  mother  would  probably  have  died,  for  there  is  abso- 
Utely  no  lielp  for  a  woman  at  such  times  unless  happily  a  mission  station 
^  within  rt'xiclt,  which  is  rare,  the  stations  being  widely  separated,  and  the 
bode  of  travel  slow.  But  the  case  in  question  occurred  long  before  the  first 
nissionary  of  the  West  Central  African  Mission  was  born. 

Afler  four  or  five  days  the  mother  resumes  her  usual  work.  At  this  stage 
he  baby  receives  its  name,  Kongolo.  She  is  now  tied  on  her  mother's  back, 
ind  takes  her  first  journey  to  the  field.  She  (the  mother)  may  not  work 
nuch  that  day,  and  so  they  return  early.  On  her  return  the  mother  places 
I  small  pot  on  the  fire  in  which  she  makes  a  thick  gruel  for  the  baby,  then 
►he  sits  down  with  the  baby  between  her  knees,  and  with  her  fingers  stuffs 
he  gruel  into  its  mouth.  No  matter  if  it  cries,  it  must  be  fed,  for  no  Ocim- 
nmdu  woman  thinks  a  baby  can  grow  and  thrive  on  milk  alone.  At  the 
ime  Kongolo  came  upon  the  scene  there  were  no  missionary  mothers  or 
eachers  to  intercede  in  her  behalf.  (What  woman  in  the  West  Central 
\frican  Mission  has  not  labored  with  these  women  by  dint  of  argument  and 
ong  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  leave  off  the  stuffing  process.  A  few 
Mved  the  way,  and  now  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  our  Christian  women 
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rarely  feed  tlieir  babies  other  than  breast  milk.)  And  so  little  Kongolo 
belonged  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Her  baby  days  were  spent  mostly 
upon  her  mother's  back.  In  the  field  she  was  rocked  to  sleep,  her  little 
head  bobbing  back  and  forth  as  the  mother  stooped  to  hoe  the  corn,  and  by 
and  by  laid  upon  a  cloth  under  a  shade  bush  or  tree  to  finish  her  nap.  She 
being  the  first  born  had  no  little  brother  or  sister  to  "tata"  her  when  she 
woke  up. 

Tlie  rains  begin  in  the  latter  part  of  September;  October  and  November 
being  the  planting  time,  and  a  very  busy  time  it  is.     Kongolo's  mother  is 

an  ambitious  woman,  and  in- 
dustrious. She  cultivates  a 
large  field,  raising  native  pro<i- 
uce  of  every  kind — com,  beans« 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  Irish  po- 
tatoes, squash,  peanuts,  manioc* 
wild  cucumbers,  a  sort  of  melon 
resembling  the  citron,  and 
olosaka  (belonging  to  the  t^ 
plant  family).  Much  labor  is 
required  to  keep  down  tlie 
grass  and  weeds,  and  the  work 
is  h^rd  and  continuous  until 
about  February  or  March  when 
the  corn  is  hilled  up  for  the 
last  time.  On  her  way  home 
from  the  field  day  by  day  the 
mother  gathers  her  supply  of 
firewood,  piling  it  higli  upon 
her  basket,  which  is  already 
full  of  food  stuff  gathered  from 
the  field. 
Every  fourth  or  fifth  day  she  stays  at  home  to  prepare  the  corn  meal,  the 
chief  article  of  food.  The  evening  previous  she  takes  a  basket  of  corn  from 
the  crib,  puts  it  into  the  mortar  with  a  little  water,  and  with  the  pestle 
pounds  till  the  hulls  are  oft',  then  she  puts  it  into  a  pot,  covers  it  with  water 
to  soak  over  night,  and  next  day  she  pounds  it  into  fine  meal.  If  there  are 
rocks  near  the  village  she  prefers  to  take  it  there ;  if  not,  she  does  it  in  the 
mortar.  (See  illustrations.)  In  the  evening  she  cooks  the  food,  the  only 
meal  of  the  day,  consisting  of  mush  with  some  kind  of  sauce,  commonly 
beans.     Sweet  potatoes,  yams,  etc.,  are  eaten  as  a  sort  of  lunch  in  the  day- 
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time.  Peanuts  are  roasted  and  pounded  and  mixed  with  a  sauce  made  of 
squash  or  manioc  leavesi  and  is  much  relished.  The  woman  cooks  her 
husband's  food  and  sends  it  to  the  onjango  (a  men's  sitting  room)^  where 
the  men  of  the  village  gather  and  sit  around  the  fire.  If  the  village  is  large 
they  have  several  of  these  rooms.  The  mush  is  served  in  a  small  basket^ 
the  sauce  in  another  dish.  The  man  sits  on  a  low  stool  with  his  basket  and 
dish  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him,  and  with  his  fingers  he  breaks  off  a 
piece  of  hot  mush,  dips  it  into  the  sauce  and  rolls  it  into  his  mouth,  now 
and  then  tossing  a  bit  to  some  half-starved  dog.  The  mother  and  children 
eat  their  food  in  the  kitchen,  sitting  around  the  fire,  a  piece  of  bark  from  a 
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tree  often  serving  as  a  dish  for  the  children.     Tables,  knives,  forks,  spoons^ 
are  all  dispensable  articles. 

In  May  and  June  the  women  have  a  little  leisure,  and  they  take  this. 
time  to  make  their  pots  and  baskets,  and  to  have  their  hair  combed  and  re^ 
braided.  It  is  also  the  time  for  most  of  the  beer  drinks  and  spirit  feasts,  as  the 
new  com  is  then  ripe  for  the  brewing  of  the  beer.  Little  Kongolo  goes 
witn  her  nnother  on  these  occasions.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  the  neighboring  villages  to  get  together  to  visit  and  gossip. 
Drums  are  beaten,  and  dancing,  accompanied  by  a  weird  chorus  in  the 
minor  key,  is  carried  on  at  intervals.  Gourds  of  beer  are  passed  amongr 
the  crowd  between  the  performances.     Spirit  feasts  are  held  in  honor  o£ 
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some  departed  one,  and  are  conducted  much  the  same  as  funerals.  The 
babies  are  much  in  evidence  at  such  gatherings,  and  they  are  tossed  about 
and  played  with  and  nursed  promiscuously. 

Little  Kongolo  imbibed  from  her  very  babyhood  the  fetishism  and  super- 
stitious beliefs  of  her  people.     On  these  subjects  we  refer  you  to  Fetish- 
ism  in  West  Africa^  by  Dr.  Nassau,  much  of  which  is  true  of  these  people. 
When  Kongolo  is  two  or  three  years  old  she  begins  to  play  **  woman." 

An  ear  of  com  (the  African 
doll)  is  tied  on  her  back,  and 
seated  on  the  ground  she  pounds 
earth  for  meal  with  a  crooked 
stick,  with  just  as  much  pleas- 
ure as  little  white  girls  like  to 
make  mud  pies.  When  a  little 
older  a  small  plot  of  grround  in 
her  mother's  field  to  cultivate 
all  by  herself  is  given  to  her, 
and  a  small  pounding  club  with 
which  she  helps  her  mother 
pound  the  meal.  Thus  she  is 
early  taught  to  work,  and  to 
acquire  the  strength  of  muscle 
required  for  a  woman's  life 
work.  Kongolo  grows  up  to 
be  a  bright,  attractive  young 
woman.  Her  hand  is  sought 
in  marriage  by  a  young  man 
of  the  neighborhood.  He 
sends  a  present  of  cloth  to  the  uncle,  the  mother's  brother  (according  to 
native  custom  the  children  belong  to  the  mother's  brothers,  who  have 
autiiority  to  do  as  they  like  with  tiiem).  If  the  uncle  approves,  the  cloth  is 
accepted,  and  the  engagement  is  eftected.  At  the  time  of  the  wedding  a 
pig  is  killed,  one  half  is  cooked  for  the  feast,  the  other  half  is  sent  to  the 
bride's  relatives.  A  chicken  is  cooked  as  a  special  gift  to  the  bride  from  the 
groom.  The  day  after  the  wedding  the  bride  has  her  hair  dressed,  and  then 
goes  back  to  her  own  villa«;e  for  a  few  days,  where  she  gathers  up  her 
pots  and  baskets,  her  precious  possessions,  and  then  goes  back  to  her  hus- 
band's house.  Kongolo's  life  work  has  already  been  described  in  that  of 
her  mother's. 

(To  he  concluded) 


WOMEN    POUNDING    CORN 
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G)ngregational  Missions  in  West  Central  Africa 

BY    MRS.   J.    O.    MEANS 

rHE  West  Central  African  Mission  can  to-day  look  back  upon  its  smair 
beginning  in  iSSo  with  a  song  of  joy  and  praise.  At  that  time  the 
interior  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Angola  was  almost  unknown 
to  the  world,  and  it  lay  in  a  moral  darkness  utterly  indescribable. 

0  young  men,  sent  out  by  the  American  Board,  Revs.  W.  H.  Sanders. 
W.  W.  Bagster,  landed  at  the  city  of  Benguella,  sojne  four  hundred  and 
ty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  River  Congo,  and  climbed  from  the 
arial  coast  nearly  two  hundred  miles  inland  to  the  healthful  uplands^ 
tailundu,  5,ocx>  feet  above  the  sea.  They  found  a  people  not  unfriendly, 
thoroughly  degraded  and  given  over  to  the  grossest  superstitions  and 
loralities.  Fetichism  and  witchcraft  held  universal  sway,  and  a  vague 
it  worship  served  for  a  religion  and  expressed  the  universal  human 
e  of  sin  and  fear  of  the  unseen. 

pon  this  scene  of  degradation  and  superstition  our  young  soldiers  of  the 
ss  entered.     They  gathered  around  them  a  company  of  boys,  learning 

1  them  the  language,  and  teaching  in  return  the  truths  of  the  gospel  and 
.vays  of  civilization.  Let  us  now  at  the  close  of  a  quarter  century  look 
be  results,  taking  the  oldest  station  of  the  mission  as  a  sample  of  the 
Ts — Bailundu. 

merging,  say  on  some  November  day,  from  the  western  woodlands  as 
the  pioneers,  we  shall  see  a  rolling  country,  forest  dotted,  and  bounded 
distant  mountains.  Before  us  lies  a  large  compound  enclosed  by  a 
sade  of  sticks.  The  mission  houses,  of  wattle  and  daub  or  of  sun  dried 
k,  stand  surrounded  by  gardens  abloom  with  flowers  and  shaded  by 
s.  They  are  all  of  one  story,  grass  thatched,  and  they  rest  directly  upon 
smoothed  and  hard  beaten  earth,  for  cellars  are  impossible  because  of 
te  ants  and  other  pests.  Inside  we  shall  And  that  out  of  the  simplest 
srial  American  skill  and  ingenuity  have  evolved  cosy  and  cheerful  homes, 
iitside,  the  church  and  schoolhouse  dominate  the  scene,  and  scattered 
ips  of  native  houses  fill  the  space.  The  gardens  furnish  oranges,  limes, 
mas  and  strawberries  in  abundance,  as  well  as  the  vegetables  of  other 
es.  All  these  have  been  brought  in  by  the  mission,  for  the  natives  have 
I  age  to  age  ruthlessly  cut  down  the  trees,  and  they  never  planted  a  tree 
hrub ;  they  fully  believed  it  would  cause  their  death.  And  at  this 
Lide  there  is  no  spontaneous  growth  of  tropical  fruits,  though  they  thrive 
sr  cultivation. 
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THB  MISSIONARIBS 

We   shall  see  Mr.  Stover  busy  with  his  native  helper  upon  the  Bible 
translation,  now  well  on  towards  completion.     Mrs.  Stover  is  at  home  on 
furlough,  as  also  is  Mrs.  Webster.     Mr.  Fay  is  taking  general  charge  of  tk 
station  work,  while  Mrs.  Fay  is  caring  for  the  temporalities  and  teaching 
her  children.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neipp  and  Miss  Campbell  are  in  the  schools, 
with  pupils  of  all  ages ;    Sunday  schools  and  training  classes,  care  of  the 
sick  and  personal  labor  with  individuals,  fill  out  the   days.     In    all  good 
things  the  missionaries  have  a  faithful  and  efficient  helper  in  Keto,  the  good 
native  pastor.     And^with  few  exceptions  the  missionaries  now  at  our  otbif  ' 
stations  have  had  part  in  the  work  at  Bailundu,  and  so  have  had  a  share  bi  , 
its  trials,  successes  and  rewards. 

KVANGKLISTIC   WORK 

Out-station  schools  and  services  bring  many  hundreds  under  instmcticraf 
and  twenty-four  men  and  eight  women  meet  for  prayer  every  Sunday  moni^ 
ing  and  then  go  out  into  the  villages  to  preach.  The  women  go  out  tbo 
during  the  week,  to  tell  their  sisters  the  wonderful  story,  so  old  yet  so  tmw> 
in  that  dark  land.  It  is  estimated  that  1,250  people  thus  hear  the  wort!  tt 
God,  and  fifty-nine  have  been  received  to  the  church  as  a  result  of 
labors. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  in  a  distant  place  heard  that  **  the 
of  God  "  had  come  to  Bailundu  and  he  traveled  thither  to  hear  them.  Ht 
became  a  true  believer  and  he  has  recently  returned  home  with  a  comnifb 
to  make  known  the  good  news  to  his  own  people.  Out  of  what  could  seem 
to  us  poverty  most  abject,  the  church  gave  the  value  of  thirty  dolbri  10 
cloth,  their  only  currency,  to  assist  him  in  the  act.  As  he  bade  them  fare- 
well, he  said  :  "We  shall  not  be  separated;  our  spirits  will  be  one  in  Chrlit* 
If  we  do  <iot  see  each  other  again  in  the  flesh,  we  shall  meet  before  Go*L" 
Thus  is  the  infant  church  of  West  Africa  hearing  and  obeying  the  call  of  bet 
Lord.  With  variations  in  time,  place,  and  persons,  the  same  stoij  ol 
success  might  be  told  of  three  other  stations. 

KAMOXDONGO 

Here  Mr.  Sanders,  the  beloved  and  devoted  pioneer,  is  at  present  the 
only  missionary  man.  Mrs.  Sanders,  Miss  Stimpson  and  Miss  Arnott  are 
his  co-workers.  Here  is  the  mission  press  worked  by  natives  under  super- 
vision. Nearly  eighty  converts,  many  of  them  from  the  fourteen  schools 
outside,  were  received  to  this  church  in  1904. 
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CHISAMBA 

This  is  the  Canadian  station,  which  has  gone  on  for  sixteen  years  with- 
out a  break  in  its  remarkable  program.  Supported  by  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Canada  and  manned  by  Canadians,  it  is  affiliated  with  the 
American  Board.  Large  congregations,  a  constantly  growing  church,  a 
considerable  industrial  plant,  and  the  fine  out-station  of  Cizuka, — all  these 
Witness  to  the  blessing  which  has  attended  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Currie,  the 
founder,  and  his  fellow-workers. 


MISS   STIMFSON    AND    HfiR    PUffLS 


OCHILESO 

U  the  new  location  of  the  Sakanjlmba  Mission »  The  old  ground  became 
too  poor  to  furnish  food  for  the  natives,  and  white  traders  in  rum  were 
^king  the  pUnce  intolerable.  The  villagers  moved  in  a  body  to  a  delight- 
ful spot  a  few  diiys  distant  on  a  mountain  side,  at  whose  foot  stretches  a 
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broad,  rich  plain.  Down  the  slope  pour  abundant  streams  of  water  front 
springs,  hot  and  cold,  and  some  of  them  medicinal,  creating  a  tropical 
luxuriance  of  verdure  unknown  elsewhere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodside  and  Miss  Redick  are  stationed  at  this  wonderful 
and  beautiful  place,  bearing  bravely  the  burdens  of  a  new  settlement  and 
living  like  all  the  other  missionaries  in  long-deferred  hope  of  greatly  needed 
reinforcements.  Dr.  Wellman  is  the  only  physician  in  all  the  mission,  and 
he,  with  Mrs.  Wellman,  is  just  starting  a  new  station  nearer  the  coast.  He 
is  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ennis. 

To  sum  up,  the  four  churches  have  now  376  members ;  io6  having  been 
added  in  1905.  The  Sunday  congregations  have  an  average  attendance  of 
2,785.  There  are  twelve  native  preachers  and  thirty-one  teachers  with 
1 ,346  pupils,  of  whom  678  are  girls. 

The  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Christian  women  is  perhaps  the 
greatest.  A  striking  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  woman's  conference^ 
which  held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  at  Bailundu  in  1905.  Thither  came 
delegates  from  all  the  churches,  walking  several  days ;  many  of  them  with 
babies  slung  upon  their  backs.  Their  husbands  had  helped  them  off, 
volunteering  to  care  for  the  children  during  their  absence.  The  missionary 
ladies  had  arranged  the  program,  but  the  native  women  took  large  part  Id 
prayer,  discussion  and  Bible  exposition.  After  their  return  home  they 
report  the  joyful  and  helpful  meetings  to,  hundreds  of  attentive  listener! 
in  the  churches,  and  in  a  way  so  intelligent,  and  earnest,  as  to  delight  their 
missionary  friends. 

A  word  as  to  the  provision  making  for  the  awakened  mental  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  Christian  people.  Having  reduced  the  Umbundu  language  to 
writing,  the  mission  has  added  to  the  Bible  translation,  primers  and  school 
books,  leaflets,  a  good  hymn  book  and  several  other  books  including  7^€ 
Pilgrims  Progress^  and  the  first  Umbundu  newspaper,  Ndaka.  **  The 
Voice  "  is  now  warmly  welcomed. 

All  that  is  lacking  for  a  rapid  and  rejoicing  onward  march  is  more  sym- 
pathy, more  prayer,  more  iielp  from  home. 


A  Native  Woman  Evangelist 

Dr.  Rose  A.  Bower,  for  ten  vcars  a  medical  missionary  in  West  Central  Africa, 
translates  for  us  this  story  of  a  woman's  work  among  her  people, 

Some  of  the  women  and  girls  were  going  out  to  the  near  villages.    This 
woman,  whose  name  is  Margarita,  says  as  she  went  along  the  path  leading 
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to  the  village  she  was  worried  as  to  how  she  would  be  received,  and  where 

the  would  find  a  place  to  sleep.     She  did  not  think  she  could  sleep  out  in 

the  **  onjango,"  the  open  house  in  every  village  where  the  men  sit  around 

a  fire  and  chat,  and  where  often  strangers  sleep  at  night.     When  she  got  to 

the  village  Grod  helped  strengthen  her  heart,  took  away  all  bashfulness  and 

made  her  strong.     She  sang  a  hymn,  a  great  crowd  came  together,  and 

seeing  a  native  woman  they  opened  their  hearts  to  her.     They  said :  **  We 

have  always  feared  death  and  have  done  everything  to  avoid  or  ward  off 

death ;  we  made  feasts  for  the  departed  spirits  so  that  they  might  be  pleased 

and  not  do  us  injury  or  cause  death,  but  all  to  no  use — still  we  continue  to 

die.     Now  we  begin  to  realize  that  God  is  the  author  of  life  of  men  on 

the  earth,  now  we  are  trying  to  believe  in  God  and  a  Saviour.     We  are  not 

sure  that  we  can,  as  we  are  old,  but  we  mean  to  try.     We  intend  to  come 

to  hear  the  gospel,  and  we  trust  that  this  salvation  is  for  us." 

This  woman,  Margarita,  assured  them  that  this  salvation  was  for  them, 
and  .that  none  were  too  old ;  the  old  were  as  acceptable  as  the  young  with 
God ;  that  God  had  had  great  mercy  on  them,  and  had  sent  teachers  who 
had  taught  them  the  words  of  life. 

Dr.  Bower  adds  :— 

This  little  article  was  very  interesting  to  me,  first,  because  this  is  the 
beginning  of  Bible  woman's  work  in  the  mission  there,  also  that  no  doubt 
the  truth  as  taught  by  these  Christian  women  must  tell,  must  be  more 
effectual  than  any  teaching  that  we  white  women  can  do.  They  can  talk 
heart  to  heart  to  these  old  people ;  all  their  thoughts,  ideas,  customs  are 
perfectly  familiar  to  them.  It  is  really  not  an  easy  thing  for  us  to  put  our- 
selves in  their  place  and  understand  them,  so  these  Christian  women  can 
do  a  great  work,  and  I  trust  that  the  years  to  come  will  find  scores  of  them 
in  tbRe  service. 


A  Teacher's  Tour  in  Turkey 

BY    MISS   GRISBLL   M.    MCLAREN 
(ConclutUd) 

On  the  road  we  saw  a  most  peculiar  village.  The  houses  were  all  built 
of  stones,  but  the  funny  part  was  that  nearly  all  had  to  be  entered  from  the 
roof.  The  corner  of  one  house  was  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  road  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  stepping  stone  one  could  step  on  to  the  roof  and  go  from  house 
to  house.  A  hole  on  each  roof  had  a  sort  of  a  cupola  over  it  to  keep  out  the 
lain,  and  stairs  going  down  into  the  house.     There  were  no  windows,  all 
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the  light  and  air  coming  from  the  opening  in  the  roof.  Even  the  animals 
are  taken  into  the  house  by  means  of  these  stairs,  for  animals  and  men  often 
occupy  the  same  apartments  in  villages.  In  winter  the  animals  help  to  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  stoves. 

We  received  a  very  warm  welcome  when  we  reached  our  destination,  u 
we  have  a  Protestant  family  there  in  which  two  of  my  girls  are  brides.  Here 
we  had  enough  good  things  to  make  up  for  the  lack  the  night  before.  Our 
time  was  limited,  so  we  had  much  planning,  sight-seeing  and  visiting  to  crowd 
into  Thursday.  Mr.  Yarrow  called  on  the  head  official,  who  at  once 
returned  the  call  and  stayed  nearly  two  hours.  I  went  to  call  on  his 
wife,  and  in  spite  of  my  very  limited  knowledge  of  Turkish  managed  to 
stay  more  than  an  hour.  Next  morning  we  started  on  the  return  trip.  I 
was  pretty  lame,  and  we  could  not  adjust  the  stirrups  properly,  so  that  my 
lameness  increased.  Riding  Mr.  Yarrow's  horse  helped  much,  but  it  also 
came  near  to  giving  a  tragic  end  to  things.  A  Kurd,  trying  to  show  off, 
came  riding  up,  yelling,  waving  his  hands  and  feet,  making  his  horse  go  at 
his  topmost  speed.  The  horse  I  was  on  wanted  to  join  the  race  and  I  lost 
control  of  him,  lost  my  head  and  my  balance  and  landed  on  the  ground, 
while  the  horse  left  me  to  my  fate.  Mr.  Yarrow  let  go  of  the  otlier  horse 
to  come  to  my  rescue,  and  the  two  went  off  together  like  mad  things  into 
the  village.  I  was  not  huit  in  the  least  and  rode  in  state  into  the  village, 
seated  on  bags  of  nuts  in  the  wagon.  It  was  the  same  village  in  which  we 
had  before  been  so  royally  starved  and  so  this  time  we  sought  and  gained 
admission  to  the  house  of  the  Turkish  official.  We  had  a  comfortable  upper 
room  with  large  windows  and  a  board  floor  and  food  enough  and  to  spare. 
We  started  before  half  past  six  next  morning,  reaching  home  about  half  past 
ten,  doing  about  six  hours*  traveling  in  four.  Next  time  we  go  off  together 
we  will  provide  ourselves  with  a  well  filled  food  box,  and  thus  be  independ- 
ent of  the  people,  and  I  will  ride  my  own  side  saddle. 

The  week  before  we  went  together  to  a  village  four  hours  away  where  we 
have  a  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  also  a  woman  evangelist. 
Every  time  I  visit  villages  it  is  harder  to  come  back  to  work  here  in  the 
city.  The  girls  here  have  opportunities  both  spiritual  and  intellectual  that 
the  village  people  never  dreamed  of,  and  I  long  to  put  more  light  and  joy 
into  the  lives  of  those  who  have  the  least.  One  woman  told  me :  **  We 
have  no  religion  in  this  village.  Perhaps  the  priest  may  come  once  a  year 
for  service  in  the  church,  and  some  years  he  does  not  come  at  all."  The 
most  discouraging  feature  of  all  is  that  most  of  the  people  say  :  **  We  know 
that  we  do  not  keep  God's  laws  and  therefore  he  punishes  us  thus.  But  we 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  lying,  stealing,  swearing,  etc.,  that  we  can- 
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p."  WjthitjdiaGCHiraged  fihrug  of  the  shoulders  comes  the  question, 
t  can  we  do  ?  " 

new  kindergarten  room  will  be  ready  fbr  occupancy  soon,  and  I  shall 
!,  fbr  about  aeventy  sub-primary  children  are  crowded  into  most 
brtable  i|iiazters  imtil  sucii  time  as  we  can  have  the  old  kindergar- 
m.  We  hope  tkat  the  day  when  we  shall  have  a  new  sciiool  build- 
lot  iar  distant. 


Vacaticm  in  Central  Turkqr 

BYJiOaS  CHARLOTTE  F.    ORANT 
Head  Nurse  in  the  Hospital  at  Aintab 

RAVELED  three  days  by  **  Oriental  express,  second  class/'  per- 
ips  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  all.  Three  hours  after  leaving 
intab  we  came  to  a  village — with  water  and  trees — where  we  had  our 
-st  meal  at  7  A.  M.  About  one  o'clock  we  came  to  a  spring  again 
there  was  a  few  trees  and  by  this  time  I  simply  rolled  off  my  **  parlor 
t "  onto  the  mat  under  the  tree  and  for  one  half  hour  neither  moved 
ce.  Ilien  the  inner  man  and  the  man  of  our  party  said  we  must  eat, 
prepared  our  lunch  with  the  goats,  camels  and  their  attendants 
on  this  intrusion,  but  the  shepherd  kindly  contributed  a  supply  of 
lilk  and  we  fared  sumptuously. 

tie  verse  comes  to  my  mind  about  **  Sermons  in  stones  and  every- 
Stones  did  not  lack  whatever  else  might  be  wanting,  and  for  many 
ne  saw  scarcely  anything  else ;  in  fact,  we  had  to  shut  out  even  this 
itr  head  coverings,  for  the  July  sun  was  in  its  glory.  The  White  River 
ily  white,  but  the  river  was  dry  g^round.  However,  it  had  done  its 
for  a  pleasant  growth  of  small  trees  and  shrubs  made  a  delightful 
!  Amt  an  hour  or  two.  But  when  we  came  to  the  Jihan  River — this 
of  the  rivers  which  flows  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  so  I  am  told — 
fas  really  water  swiftly  flowing,  so  some  of  us  felt  a  little  timorous 
Iriving  our  *^  parlor  cars  "  in,  lest  the  temptation  come  to  them,  as  it 
imedmes,  to  have  a  bath.  But  all  was  well  and  in  an  hour  we  began 
y  climb  the  Amanus  Mountains,  on  a  peak  of  which  is  Yavshan.  I 
:e  yott  must  have  heard  of  Yavshan,  for  it  is  the  favorite  summer 
>f  die  Marash  and  Aintab  stations,  and  is  often  visited  by  those  £irther 
Ever  since  I  arrived  last  year  I  had  heard  Yavshan  talked  about, — 
ities,  pleasures  and  wonders.  When  the  view  first  burst  upon  me  of 
parently  barren  peak,  which  looked  as  if  its  occupants  must  be  fash* 
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ioned  something  like  flies,  or  they  would  drop  off  into  the  bottomless  vi^I^ 
below,  I  wondered  why  they  troubled  to  go  so  far  to  Bnd  such  a  barren  tpit 
I  felt  inclined  to  drop  off  under  the  beautiful  oak  tree  at  the  spring,  with  the  | 
cedars  of  Lebanon  all  around.  There  was  only  dry  brown  stubble  in  place 
of  grass,  but  there  were  trees.  However,  we  went  down  into  the  ▼all^, 
then  up,  up,  up.  Before  long  we  got  to  the  place  where  a  horse  with  ins 
load  had  once  rolled  off  the  narrow  patli  into  the  rocky  valley  below,  and  I  had 
a  strong  desire  to  exercise  my  limbs  and  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  grouitd. 
Soon  we  heard  voices,  and  the  children,  who  had  gone  up  the  week  beforti 
came  running  down  to  meet  us,  and  then  we  were  soon  welcomed  by  the 
early  settlers,  Mrs.  Lee  and  Miss  Gordon.  The  cozy  and  comfortitUe 
appearance  of  their  tent  quite  sent  a  thrill  of  rest  through  our  bones,  and  the 
hot  supper  in  the  dining  pavilion  a  half  hour  later  seemed  too  much  like 
comfort  to  be  in  keeping  with  such  an  apostolic  life.  Nothing,  1  am  suiVi 
that  I  can  write  will  give  you  a  true  idea  of  Yavshan.  As  I  sat  under  a 
beautiful  tree,  trying  to  get  those  lessons  into  my  brain,  the  morning  sun  dii- 
tilled  the  fragrant  sap  which  dropped  on  my  head  and  my  books,  sticking 
the  pages  together  but  it  did  not  stick  things  inside  much.  I  had  such  a 
longing  to  throw  those  books  off  Hogg's  Back  Ridge,  or  bury  them  under 
the  river  of  rocks,  and  run  off  to  the  **  Peck  Punar"  with  the  children.  But 
after  supper  was  our  free  time ;  tlien  we  clambered  over  stones  and  climbed 
the  rocks  to  the  sweet  springs.  At  first  it  seemed  but  a  dry,  dreary  waste 
of  rocks.  The  few  green  things  were  quickly  seized  by  the  goats ;  eftn  the 
cedar  or  spruce  bows  with  which  we  carpeted  our  tents  were  not  mk  from 
their  greed.  How  the  little  creatures  found  enough  to  give  us  evCQ  our 
scanty  allowance  of  milk  and  butter  was  a  mystery  to  me. 

But  even  in  the  dry,  barren,  rocky  peaks,  and  the  scanty  soil  of  hillMdestbe 
plant  and  animal  life  was  a  constant  wonder  and  joy.  All  about  us  was  the 
yavshan,  for  which  the  place  is  named — a  soft,  gray  leaf  of  peculiar  and 
beautiful  design,  with  very  fragrant  tiny  yellow  flowers  which  remind'onea 
little  of  the  golden  rod.  Hidden  away  under  stones  and  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks  such  bright,  tiny  flowers,  and  the  seed  pods  of  the  early  spring 
flowers  showed  a  wealth  of  bloom  which  must  have  been  beautiful.  No 
one  to  see  it  but  the  birds  and  the  goats.  Far  up  on  the  rocky  peak  with- 
out a  sign  of  earth  we  found  the  single  pink,  a  little  bluebell,  and  a 
tiny  pink  flower.  But  what  pleased  me  most  of  all  was  the  beautiful  purple 
crocus  which  blooms  in  the  autumn.  They  all  told  me  that  around  my 
tent  was  the  best  place  for  them,  but,  though  I  had  carefully  laid  out  Ae 
patiiways  with  stone  borders,  raked  up  all  the  brush,  and  carefully  watered 
each  day  anything  which  showed  signs  of  life,  no  sign  of  a  crocus  any  more 
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n  on  the  streets  of  Boston.  But  one  day  I  moved  a  stone^  and  there 
le  three  just  ready  to  pop  their  heads  out  from  under  it,  and  one  mom- 
mas I  always  looked  the  Brst  thing,  behold  eight  had  suddenly  sprung 
from  the  brown  needle  earth  bed.  I  wondered  how  anything  could  live, 
vas  so  dry — little  visible  soil  and  around  our  trees  a  thick  layer  of  spruce 
I  cedar  needles  covered  everything,  so  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  chance 
prow.  I  thought  I  would  transplant  a  few  of  these  little  plants  to  what 
med  to  me  more  favorable  surroundings,  but  when  I  began  to  dig  for 
ir  roots,  alas !  I  could  not  find  them  ;  they  went  down  under  and  between 
Be  after  stone  until  I  found  I  would  destroy  the  life  if  I  tried  to  take  it 
It  seemed  to  me  quite  a  pretty  little  lesson  of  God's  care  for  these  litte 
igSy  and  also  for  the  provision  for  the  animals. 


Tours  of  a  Doctor  in  North  China 

irs.  Henrj  P.  Perkins,  a  missionary  physician  of  Pao-ting-fu,  tells  in  private 
tn  a  little  of  her  work  and  the  life  of  the  people  about  her : — 

Your  letter  and  grandma's  invoice  came  a  week  ago 
Saturday,  just  as  your  father  and  I  were  starting  off  to 
spend  Sunday  at  Ti  Chuan.  It  was  a  pretty  hot  ride 
of  thirty  miles — the  afternoon  especially,  as  much  of  the 
road  is  across  a  regular  Sahara  for  sand,  and  it  was 
finely  stirred  by  a  south  wind  which  cut  into  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  skin.  After  supper  we  had  a  prayer 
meeting,  getting  through  at  ten-thirty,  then  after  more 
talk  got  our  folding  cots  up,  and  putting  the  light  out 
took  a  wash  and  went  to  bed.  Sunday  was  a  pleasant 
h  The  new  chapel,  just  finished,  had  a  good  number  in  it,  and  after  the 
mon  four  were  baptized  and  one  took  the  covenant.  Then  helper  Yang 
>Uined  the  origin  and  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  we  had  a  com- 
nion  service,  the  first  held  here.  After  service  your  father  made  an 
iter  stew,  while  I  got  our  table  ready  and  saw  patients,  and  we  had  our 
ner  with  more  or  less  of  an  audience.  Then  I  wsited  a  patient,  talked 
re  with  the  women,  and  at  four-thirty  we  started  out  in  a  furious  dust 
rm  to  come  back  to  Lo  Chia  Ying,  seven  or  eight  miles,  to  evening 
rice. 

Ve  found  the  chapel,  which  the  Roman  Catholics  had  worked  oversomte 
e,  with  the  windows  still  unpapered  ;  but  with  a  quilt  In  one  and  a  sheet 
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in  th^  other  we  managed  to  keep  the  candles  from  going  out  altogether. 
We  had  a  good  meeting,  closing  about  eleven,  and  then  the  good  friends 
reluctantly  left  us  and  we  again  spread  our  cots.    I  fussed  around  till  twelve 
o'clock  getting  things  ready  for  an  early  start,  but  finally  subsided.     At 
twenty  minutes  to  five  I  heard  the  carter  feeding  the  animals,  and  we  soon 
got  up,  and  off  to  ride  till  nearly  eight  before  we  got  to  a  town  where  we 
could  get  breakfast.     Then  we  ate  and   rested.     I  made  coffee,  and   had 
bread  and  butter  with  it,  but  your  father  Iiad  a  saucer  of  pork  balls  with 
garlic  and  onions  for  relish.     We  got  home  about  the  middle  of  the  afbr- 
noon.     As  the  wind  was  in  our  backs  we  did  not  mind  it  so  much.     The 
rest  of  the  week  was  given  to  annual  report  and  teaching,  and  by  Friday  I 
was  so  tired  that  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  in  bed. 

The  village  to  which  we  went  is  an  interesting  one.  This  Bye  family 
have  been  interested  in  Christian  truth  for  a  matter  of  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
The  great  grandfather  and  mother  are  still  living,  hale  and  hearty.  They 
have  four  sons  who  are  married  and  live  at  home,  all  but  the  oldest,  who 
has  business  here  and  runs  a  dairy.  These  sons  all  have  children,  and  the 
children  have  children,  and  they  all  live  at  home — that  is,  all  but  the  older 
daughters  who  are  married,  but  it  is  a  custom  here  for  the  daughters  to 
make  frequent  visits  to  their  *^  mother's  home,"  so  in  the  early  spring  one 
is  pretty  sure  to  find  the  daughters-in-law  away  from  honae  and  the  own 
daughters  visiting  their  mothers.  This  £Eimily  that  I  speak  of  has  something 
over  thirty  mouths  to  feed  daily,  and  you  can  imagine  the  women  have  a 
good  deal  of  wheat  or  millet  to  grind,  cabbage  to  slice,  and  pancakes  to  fry* 
They  go  into  the  fields  and  pick  the  cotton,  gin  it  with  their  rude  machines, 
make  the  rolls  and  spin  the  thread,  wind  the  bobbins  and  weave  the  cloth* 
dye  it  themselves,  and  cut  and  make  the  clothes  for  the  whole  family.  A^ 
these  processes  were  going  on  in  the  different  tiny  courts  and  damp,  darkf 
shed-like  rooms.  In  one  little  yard  four  men  were  shearing  sheep — tied  as 
to  feet — ^and  lying  on  the  same  table  in  the  flock  of  some  thirty  were  some 
mothers  with  the  dearest  white  babies  from  six  days  to  a  month  old.  The 
men  told  me  that  they  did  not  use  the  wool  at  all,  but  sheared  three  times  s 
year  and  sent  the  fleece  to  Pao-ting-fu. 

In  another  place  a  donkey  was  turning  a  millstone,  grinding  into  meal  tlie 
cakes  of  peanut  oil  pediment  which  a  man  was  breaking  into  small  pieces 
with  a  hatchet.  This  peanut  meal  is  for  sowing  in  the  drills  for  winter 
wheat  which  they  are  all  busy  in  preparing  for.  As  the  cotton  or  beans  or 
millet  or  turnips  are  cleared  off  the  ground  it  is  ploughed,  and  every  vestige 
of  weed  or  grass  or  stuble  gleaned  by  the  children.  Then  the  donkey  or 
mule  or  horse  is  set  to  work  at  the  water  wheel  and  clank^  cliuik,  clank^  aU 
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day  the  beast  travels  his  round,  and  the  streams  go  watering  the  plots,  one 
after  the  other.  The  fertilizer  is  sown  as  the  drills  are  made,  and  then  the 
wheat,  and  all  the  fall  until  it  freezes  these  fields  will  be  kept  moist  by  irri- 
gation. The  crop  is  ready  to  harvest  now,  the  peanuts,  and  this  next  week 
from  dawn  till  dark,  and  after,  all  the  spare  hands  will  be  pulling  the  pea- 
nuts 4nd  sifting  them. 

Now,  all  this  busy  life  is  incompatible  with  much  thought  on  higher 
-  things.  The  babies  are  almost  constantly  in  arms,  either  the  mothers'  or 
grandmothers'  or  sisters'.  The  child  of  three  shares  its  mother's  milk  with 
the  one  of  one  year,  and  has  to  be  looked  after  about  as  much.  Each  person 
has  to  have  shoes  and  stockings  which  take  infinitely  more  stitches  than  we 
could  give  to  them,  and  the  whole  outfit  for  one  meal  is  prepared  for  that 
meal  at  the  time  and  not  a  scrap  left  over,  excepting  when  they  make  the 
New  Year's  dumplings,  of  which  hundreds  are  made  up  and  boiled  as 
wanted.  When  a  woman  does  crowd  things  and  get  in  a  little  time  to  pray 
and  ft  little  time  to  learn  a  few  characters,  and,  what  is  more,  a  little  time 
to  think  about  God  and  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  it  means  much.  A  few 
toch  women  and  some  others  who  have  not  such  heavy  cares  want  to  have 
Mis8  Jones  and  a  Bible  woman  come  down  next  month  and  hold  a  station 
class  in  that  neighborhood.  Mr.  Sun  has  suggested  that  if  Miss  Jones  will 
go  it  shall  not  be  lost  time  for  her,  as  he  will  undertake  to  help  her  with 
her  Chinese  every  day,  so  that  she  can  get  up  an  amount  of  work  for  exam- 
inations. I  think  we  will  have  to  divide  our  forces  this  year,  and  she  go  in 
one  direction  while  I  go  in  another,  if  I  get  away  at  all. 

Of  course  those  who  are  uniting  with  the  church  by  twos  and  threes  are 
not  perfect  Christians,  but  they  are  the  kind  to  make  perfect  Christians  out 
of  if  they  keep  on.  They  do  not  show  up  so  well  perhaps  as  a  lot  who 
are  saying  words  put  into  their  mouths  by  those  who  know  what  to  say  to 
•ound  well,  but  I  feel  somehow  that  since  1900  the  men  and  women  who 
have  joined  the  church  have  understood  a  bit  better  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Protestant  Christian. 

Miss  Jones  has  a  flourishing  station  class  here  this  month.  Twenty 
women  are  reading,  some  of  them  from  quite  a  little  distance.  Those  who 
have  got  into  the  Gospels  are  so  in  earnest,  and  study  so  hard  to  under- 
stand* It  can  never  be  quite  the  same  to  them  again.  They  are  obliged 
to  consider  the  spiritual  life  a  little  after  they  get  back  home  whether  they 
are  burdened  and  borne  down  by  the  cares  of  this  life  or  not. 

The  primary  school  is  a  joy  with  twenty-four  dear  little  ones.  We  made 
tbem  all  scrapbooks  for  Christmas,  the  prettiest  scrapbooks  you  ever  did 
see*     The  Campello  folks  sent  me  a  box  of  beautiful  cards  last  summer, 
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and  in  the  autumn  another  box  came  from  a  friend  in  California,  such* lovely 
cards.  After  we  had  done  our  pasting  the  teachers  wrote  in  the  texts, 
taking  great  pains,  and  they  looked  so  nice.  We  had  enough  large  pic- 
tures to  go  around  the  station  class  and  other  friends,  and  this  morning  I 
gave  a  package  to  the  boys'  school,  who  came  in  a  body  to  say,  Happy 
New  Year. 


Back  at  Work  in  Japan 

BY  MISS   CORNELIA  JUDSON 

THE  Christians'  and  girls'  school  together  one  night,  and  my  own 
night  school  another  night,  gave  me  a  most  delightful  welcome  back. 
The  appearance  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  night  school  Biled  me 
with  joy  and  hope.  The  girls,  especially,  who  have  long  been  in 
the  school,  are  so  bright,  womanly,  sensible,  such  good  working  Christians, 
that  the  school  would  have  been  worth  while  if  only  to  produce  this  group 
of  girls. 

I  began  at  once  to  search  around  for  a  house  in  which  to  establish  myself 
and  begin  the  new  work.  I  have  had  Mr.  Nishimura  searching  the  city  for 
me,  but  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  suitable  place  as  the  Rus- 
sian officers  have  rented  all  the  desirable  places.  After  looking  at  and 
rejecting  several  houses,  one  in  a  location  that  would  not  be  helpful  to  the 
work,  one  so  shut  in  by  other  buildings  that  it  must  always  be  dark,  un- 
lighted  by  the  sun,  one  with  most  unwholesome  surrounding^,  two  days  ago 
I  found  one  which  may  do  if  well  built  over.  It  has  been  a  great  trial  of 
patience  to  defer  starting  our  new  work,  but  we  want  to  start  well  for  the 
sake  of  the  future.  Two  new  girls  are  coming  to  us  from  Uwajima,  and  we 
shall  make  the  program  for  new  work  next  week,  counting  on  finding  s 
house  to  begin  in. 

While  we  were  'waiting  for  a  suitable  building  in  which  to  begin  our 
advanced  work,  as  requests  came  from  all  our  out-stations  that  I  should  visit 
them,  I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  two  months  and  a  half  of  my 
return  in  visits  to  Saijo,  Komatsu,  Niikama,  Imabari,  Marugame  and 
Uwajima. 

After  about  two  weeks  in  Matsuyama,  Mrs.  Okamoto,  that  wonderful 
Bible  woman  of  whom  I  wrote  you  before,  came  here  to  bring  me  back  with 
her  to  Saijo.  We  went  first  by  jinrikishas  to  Komatsu,  about  thirty-two 
miles,  stopping  on  the  way  to  visit  Dr.  I.  and  his  wife,  two  old  Christians 
who  are  far  from  other  Christians,  and  very  glad  to  receive  the  help  of  our 
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easional  visits.     They  promise  to  gather  their  neighborhood  together  for  a 
wting  in  the  spring,  and  I  shall  take  my  magic  lantern  and  a  large  number 

easy  tracts.  We  reached  Komatsu  in  time  for  the  evening  meeting,  first 
r  the  Sunday  school  and  then  for  the  older  people.  Upwards  of  a  hundred 
lildren  gathered  together  and  listened  beautifully,  although  a  year  and  nine 
tonths'  absence  from  the  country  has  not  improved  my  Japanese.  Afler- 
ards  we  had  a  talk  and  prayer  meeting  with  the  Christians  and  inquirers, 
\  also  the  following  night ;  and  in  a  personal  conversation  with  the  leading 
lan  of  the  village,  he  promised  henceforth  to  attend  the  church  meetings 
Dd  to  take  his  share  of  responsibility  for  the  church.  This  man  was  once 
D  earnest  Christian,  but  through  the  sin  of  another  weak  Christian  he  and 
lany  others  were  caused  to  backslide,  and  he  wholly  gave  up  attending 
hurch,  except  for  special  occasions.  If  this  one  man,  a  very  fine  man  and 
espected  by  everybody,  can  be  wholly  brought  back  to  Christ,  and  led  to 
econsecrate  himself  to  him,  the  Komatsu  church  will  feel  new  life.  This 
\  the  church  which,  after  its  great  disaster  many  years  ago,  was  so  ne- 
:lected  that  its  floor  fell  through ;  and  once  I  held  a  meeting  with  its  few 
emaining  Christians  on  the  edge  of  a  great  yawning  hole.  But  all  through 
bis  time  of  grief  and  loss  two  old  ladies  and  the  married  daughter  of  one  of 
bem  kept  their  own  faith  burning  brightly,  met  and  prayed  for  the  church 
very  Sunday,  and  now  the  church  has  been  repaired  so  that  it  is  one  of  the 
r^htest,  prettiest,  little  church  interiors  in  Japan. 

From  Komatsu  we  went  on  to  Saijo,  a  small  city  of  less  than  eight  thou- 
ind  people,  probably,  with  fine  schools,  and  high  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
*kamoto  live  there,  doing  most  beautiful  work  ;  and  in  three  years  they  have 
holly  won  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people.     As  is  always  the  case 

Saijo,  our  time  was  crowded  with  people  coming  to  hear  and  to  ask  ques- 
)ns.  The  richest  man  in  the  city,  and  a  very  modest,  quiet  man,  is  an 
irnest  inquirer. 

In  Niikama  a  number  of  most  beautiful  young  wives  are  almost  ready  to 
»nfess  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  It  was  a  joy  to  visit  them  in  their  homes 
id  see  their  earnestness  in  studying  the  Bible.  In  Hadeba,  half  way  up 
e  mountain,  we  have  one  Christian  woman  in  an  isolated  place  where  she 
Idom  can  meet  with  other  Ciiristians.  She  received  us  with  tears  of  joy, 
id  we  felt  that  it  was  worth  while  for  us  to  climb  up  there. 
In  Marugame  we  have  a  very  few  Christians  in  a  very  hard  place,  where 
e  opposition  to  Christianity  has  always  been  intense  ;  but  these  few  Chris- 
ms are  true  and  earnest.  While  there  I  was  invited  to  speak  to  the  I^u- 
nkwai  (Woman's  Society)  of  the  city,  and  was  most  cordially  treated, 
though  some  of  the  members  are  said  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  Christianity. 
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Two  encouraging  features  of  this  tour  were  that  in  Imabari  a  yooiig  man 
decided  to  give  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  gave  in  hii 
name  for  the  class,  and  the  last  night  in  Marugame  a  young  inquirer,  vbo 
had  just  begun  to  study,  decided  for  Christ,  and  made  a  most  earnest  prayer 
for  help  and  guidance  in  beginning  the  Christian  life.  Shisaka  is  a  yery 
interesting  island  on  which  are  the  great  copper  smelting  houses,  and  the 
homes  of  about  three  thousand  workmen  who  are  employed  by  Sumitomo 
San.  We  spent  only  one  night  there,  but  had  a  meeting  of  about  fifty,  m 
which  were  six  or  seven  graduates  of  the  Imperial  University  in  Tokyo. 
Several  stayed  until  almost  midnight  to  talk  and  inquire. 

Returning  from  this  trip,  afler  two  or  three  days  in  Matsuyama,  I  went 
on  to  Uwajima.  I  do  not  know  whether  Uwajima  people  were  more  gU 
to  see  me,  or  more  disappointed  that  t  could  stay  only  two  weeks,  but  I  hid 
the  pleasure  of  helping  their  Christmas  preparations,  and  of  again  celebrat- 
ing Christmas  with  them.  About  four  hundred  people  gathered  to  see  the 
Christmas  exercises,  which  were  held  in  the  Kokaido^  a  large  hall  which  is 
rented  for  various  purposes. 

Everywhere  I  found  only  hope  and  great  opportunities  for  work.  The 
Japanese  are  now  ready  to  listen  to  Christian  teaching  as^^  it  seems  to  mc, 
never  before.  The  leaders  of  the  people  have  laid  aside  their  opposition, 
and  are  now  thinking  seriously  of  the  need  of  such  moral  teaching  and  train* 
ing  as  Christianity  alone  can  give  for  their  young  people.  I  think  there 
will  be  a  great  harvest  in  the  near  future,  and  many  new  churches  established. 


Missionary  Letter  { 

After  the  recent  disaster  at  San  Francisco  we  feel  a  special  interest  in  earthquakes, 
and  Miss  Bush  tells  us  of  the  one  last  winter  at  Malatia,  near  Harpoot: — 

Wk  were  together  talking  with  several  men  about  the  state  of  the  church 
when  a  terrible  earthquake  shock  came,  which  sent  us  all  out  of  the  room  into 
the  open  yard  to  avoid  falling  buildings.  No  buildings  did  £ei11,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  in  that  region,  but  the  shocks  were  repeated  through  the  day  and 
night,  and  the  people  of  the  town,  having  liad  a  long  experience  of  terrible 
earthquakes,  feared  to  stay  in  their  houses.  So  I  sent  to  the  market  for  a 
spring  wagon,  and  there  my  servant,,  the  pastor,  and  myself  tried  to  rest 
through  the  night.  This  wagon  was  in  the  court  of  the  chapel  premises. 
The  next  day  the  earthquakes  occurred  again,  and  I  had  a  shed  made  of 
boards  for  our  shelter.     This  was  barely  finished  for  our  reception  when 
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darkness  came  on.  I  had  spent  the  day  in  the  tent  of  a  neighbor.  The 
ground  was  wet  and  muddy,  tlie  weather  chilly  and  gloomy.  At  night  we 
retired  in  that  little  shed,  but  had  not  slept  before  another  earthquake 
occurred,  rocking  our  frail  abode,  and  then  another.  After  this  came  tor- 
rents, of  rain,  which  leaked  well  into  the  little  room,  and  our  things  became 
wet,  and  the  room  damp.  Then  came  a  fearful  wind,  which  sounded  weird 
enough  through  the  trees  in  the  garden,  and  which  showed  me  very  plainly 
what  that  shelter  would  be  in  very  cold  weather.  So  we  made  up  our 
minds  that  it  was  best  to  leave,  and  return  home,  as  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  live  in  a  house  for  some  time.  The  shed  I  gave  up  to 
the  teacher  and  his  wife  and  fsimily,  who  sorely  needed  a  roof  over  their 
heads  even  though  it  should  be  a  leaky  one.  We  hope  they  fixed  it  so  that 
they  were  somewhat  comfortable.  By  Wednesday  we  were  turning  away 
from  the  city,  sorely  disappointed  that  we  were  not  able  to  work  there  longer. 
This  time  we  traveled  in  a  springless  wagon,  as  the  driver  with  whom  we 
were  so  well  acquainted  had  sent  his  spring  wagon  on  to  Harpoot  with 
somebody  else.  I  assure  you  that  the  jolting  and  jouncing  that  was  given 
us  was  something  I  had  never  experienced  in  my  life  before.  We  were  two 
nights  on  the  way,  and  slept  in  wagons  each  night,  not  daring  to  go  into 
the  khans.  The  khan  where  we  had  slept  on  our  journey  to  Malatia  we 
passed,  and  found  it  almost  a  ruin.  The  rumors  about  places  in  the  moun- 
tains and  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  were  something  fearful,  but 
as  far  as  we  know  have  not  proved  true.  We  found  that  in  Harpoot  all 
the  shocks  had  been  felt,  but  more  lightly  than  in  Malatia.  They  were 
much  heavier  on  the  Harpoot  plain,  and  frightened  the  people  sadly.  The 
area  of  the  earthquakes  was  very  great.  They  were  felt  in  Mardin,  and 
slightly  in  Sivas.  In  Malatia  there  is  one  advantage  at  such  times  that  the 
houses  are  mostly  surrounded  by  gardens,  where  people  can  get  away  from 
buildings  in  case  they  should  fall ;  but  here  on  the  Harpoot  mountain  one 
building  rises  above  another,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  there  is  posi- 
tively no  way  of  escape.  But  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  little  by  little  the 
shocks  have  become  less  frequent  and  less  violent.  We  feel  as  if  some  tre- 
mendous lessons  can  be  learned  from  earthquakes.  To  feel  the  ground 
underneath  us  unstable,  and  our  very  homes  in  danger  of  toppling  down 
about  us,  is  something  to  lead  us  to  ponder  man's  frailty  and  God's  power. 
The  injury  done  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  we  feared  at  first,  and  as  might 
have  been,  though  many  walls  and  houses  are  weakened  and  injured  badly. 
You  can  imagine  that  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  return  so  soon 
firom  my  first  tour,  and  that  I  have  often  queried  whether  I  did  right  in  the 
mutter,  and  yet  iiq  I  look  at  the  weather  that  came  soon  afler,  deep  snow 
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and  bitter  cold,  and  as  I  hear  that  slight  earthquakes  are  still  feh  there,! 
am  forced  to  confess  that  I  could  not  have  stayed.  I  am  hopingi  however, 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  return,  taking  another  preacher  with  me,  and  alio 
some  money  to  give  to  the  people  whose  homes  have  been  injured,  or  who 
'  are  in  want  of  daily  bread  even.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  of  churchei 
just  now,  as  it  has  no  pastor,  and  the  people  have  been  tried  by  dissensioot 
and  coldness  and  worldliness. 
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Missionary  Items 

During  the  last  two  years,  since  Russia  has  persecuted  the  Jews  so  piti- 
lessly, many  of  that  race  have  fled  to  Constantinople.    Maay  of  their  giris 
have  entered  missionary  schools  where  they  receive  Bible  instruction,  and 
conversions  to  the  Christian  faith  are  frequent.    Many  Jews  are  also  return- 
ing to  Jerusalem.     Though  most  of  them  are  very  poor,  tiiey  manage  to  get 
a  living,  and  the  city  promises  to  become  again  truly  Jewish. 

,  A  MEDICAL  missionary  in  Leh,  in  Kashmir,  writes  that  though  he  do^* 
not  know  that  his  work  has  been  the  means  of  making  a  single  convert  whs^ 
has  confessed  Christ  in  baptism,  yet  it  has  been  the  means  of  introducira^ 
the  gospel  to  thousands  and  he  has  every  reason  to  hope  that  some  patien  "^ 
did  trust  in  Christ  though  never  becoming  openly  Christians. 

From  Korea  comes  the  word  that  an  awakening  that  began  months  ag 
has  grown  steadily  till  now  every  square  foot  in  the  church  is  occupie 
The  Korean  converts  are  notably  generous,  evfen  those  so  poor  as  to  nee— -^" 
charity  feeling  defrauded  if  not  allowed  to  give  at  least  a  few  days  labor.  C^^ 
one  town  seventy  Bibles  and  some  other  religious  literature  were  sold  in  * 

single  month. 

Thb  year  1907  completes  a  century  of  Protestant  missions  in  Chini^^' 
Morrison,  the  first  missionary,  labored  for  years  without  one  convert.  Aftf"""^^ 
36  years  there  were  only  12  missionaries  and  6  converts.  Now  3,270  mii^^^ 
sionaries  from  78  societies  are  working  there,  and  150,000  are  enrolled  a-^^ 
Christians. 

The  Moravians  have  been  working  among  the  aborigines  in  Australia  fo^ 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  and  a  worker  writes  recently :    **  The  poor' 
black  people  at  Ramahyuck  and  in  all  Gippsland  were  very  miserable  and 
dangerous  heathen  savages,  yet  by  the  Saviour's  love  and  g^ce  the}'  know 
the  truth  and  now  all  the  inhabitants,  except  one,  are  Christian."    Mora- 
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ma  misftioniarics  are  aho  doing  a  most  heroic  work  in  Alaska,  where  they 
J^bid  in  utter  need  of  a  gospel  thousands  of  Eskimos  and  halibreeds,  most  of 
tbem  absolutely  heathen,  many  hundreds  of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  cannery 
wofkers,  and  in  the  fishing  season  two  thousand  or  more  Scandinavians, 
some  of  them  married  to  Elskimo  wives  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  work 
involves  much  hardship  and  long  journeys,  in  dangerous  waters  in  summer, 
and  over  the  snow  by  dog  team  or  reindeer  sledge  in  winter.  Yet  they  find 
many  souls  that  welcome  the  truth  and  the  work  is  blessed  of  the  Master. 

SiAM  warmly  appreciates  missionaries  and  their  work.  The  First  Assis- 
tant of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  said  recently :  *^I*11  sell  the  missionaries 
anything  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  palace  " ;  and  the  Crown  Prince  said : 
^*  We  regard  medical  missionaries  as  our  most  trusted  counselors  in  con- 
sidering the  best  interests  of  our  people." 


JUNIOR    WORK 

EVANGELISTIC  MEDICAL  EDUCATIONAL 


Helps  for  Leaders 

DOROTHY'S  SCHEME 
BY   MRS.  C.  J.  HAWKINS 

Chapter  I 

GIRLS,  I  have  a  scheme,"  said  Dorothy  Harding.  A  peal  of 
laughter  greeted  this  announcement  of  Dorothy's ;  then  Rachael 
Danoon,  Dorothy's  most  intimate  friend,  said  :  '*  Why,  Dorothy,  it 
is  so  long  since  you  have  had  a  *  scheme '  we  did  not  know  what 
Uid  happened  to  you.  Let  me  see ;  it  must  be  two  weeks  since  you  had 
jfour  last,  is  it  not?"  At  this  the  girls  laughed  again,  but  from  the  loving 
glances  cast  at  Dorothy  it  was  evident  that  the  fun  was  of  the  most  good 
natured  kind. 

It  was  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Young  Woman's  Mission  Club  of 
Breezeville.  The  program  for  the  evening,  which  had  been  on  South 
Africa,  was  over,  and  the  girls  were  having  a  social  time. 

It  Was  very  evident,  and  not  at  all  surprising,  that  Dorothy  Harding  was 
the  leader  of  this  group  of  eighteen  or  twenty  girls.  She  was  an  attractive 
looking  girl,  with  a  mass  of  light  flufiy  hair  and  earnest  deep  blue  eyes.     A 
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large  part  of  Dorothy's  life  had  been  spent  away  from  home  in  preparatory 
school,  college,  and  in  teaching,  but  for  the  past  two  years,  since  her  grad- 
uation from  college,  she  had  been  in  Breezeville. 

During  that  time  she  had  mingled  freely  in  the  church  and  social  life  of 
the  town,  and  especially  had  she  put  new  life  into  the  Young  Woman's 
Mission  Club  by  her  interest,  suggestions,  and  enthusiasm. 

Although  Dorothy's  *^  schemes"  were  always  received  with  much  hilarity, 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  practicable  and  workable. 

'*  Do  tell  us  about  your  latest  *  scheme,'  "  said  Elsie  Brown,  **  we  can 
hardly  wait  to  hear  about  it.  "  '^  Well,"  replied  Dorothy,  *^you  know  on 
our  program  for  the  year  we  put  down  *  Guest  Night,  An  African  Palaver. 
Date  to  be  announced  later.'  We  had  not  the  faintest  idea  then  what  we 
would  have,  but  now — listen ! "  The  girls  were  all  attention  and  Dorothy 
proceeded  :  ^^  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  Progressive  Game  Party, 
and  have  every  game  a  missionary  game  relating  to  Africa."  The  exclama- 
tions from  the  girls  sliowe<jl  her  that  the  schema  met  with  their  hearty 
approval. 

**  We  should  want  at  least  fifteen  games,"  continued  Dorothy,  **for  wc 
have  thirty  members  in  our  club.  Then  if  all  those  to  whom  we  send  in- 
vitations accept  there  will  be  just  sixty  present,  enough  to  fill  fifteen  tables 
with  four  at  a  table." 

"  But,  Dorothy,"  said  Rachael,  **  will  it  not  be  a  tremendous  piece  of 
work?" 

*'  Why,  no !  "  replied  Dorothy.  "  Of  course  it  will  not  be  like  rolling 
off  a  log,  but  the  girls  in  this  club  are  not  looking  for  easy  things  like  that 
I  have  already  worked  out  one  game  which  I  have  brought  to  show  you." 
As  she  spoke,  Dorothy  took  out  a  pack  of  blue  cards  from  the  front  of  her 
white  waist — ^the  average  girl's  pocket  of  to-day — ^and  spread  them  out  be- 
fore the  girls.  **  You  see,"  she  said,  "  I  have  120  cards  here,  30  sets  or 
books  with  four  cards  in  a  book.  It  is  to  be  played  like  Authors.  I  have 
called  the  game  '  Who,  Where  and  What  in  Africa.*  I  began  my  list  of 
names  with  Mark  the  Apostle,  who  is  supposed  to  have  planted  Christianity 
in  Africa.  I  followed  with  a  few  of  the  early  church  fathers,  several  navi 
gators  and  explorers,  and  ended  with  a  number  of  pioneer  missionaries  to 
Africa,  both  of  our  own  and  other  denominations." 

*'  Dorothy  Harding,"  interrupted  Elsie  Brown,  **  that  is  fine  ;  go  on  and 
tell  us  some  more  about  it." 

*'  Let  me  show  you  one  complete  book,"  said  Dorothy.  •*  That  will  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  the  game.  Take  book  14  for  instance.  On  card  num- 
ber I  is  written  *  Robert  and  Mary  Moffat,'  on  card  number  2,  *  The  Mof- 
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fats  laid  the  foundations  of  Christianity  in  South  Africa ;'  card  number  3 
bears  the  name  of  one  place  where  they  worked  ^  Bechuanaland/  while  on 
card  number  4  is  a  quotation  by  Robert  Moffat,  '  The  medical  missionary  is 
a  missionary  and  a  half.' " 

When  Dorothy  finished  every  one  tried  to  speak  at  once,  and  a  perfect 
Babel  was  the  result.  Congratulations  and  many  suggestions  were  offered 
and  a  most  animated  discussion  followed.  Finally  Racliael  Damon  sug^sted 
that  each  girl  present  should  look  over  all  the  games  she  could  find ;  she 
should  make  a  note  of  the  most  popular  ones  and  then  try  to  change  them 
into  African  games,  bringing  in  the  results  of  her  efforts  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  club.  This  being  satisfactory,  the  club  adjourned  and  a  crowd  of 
happy  faced  girls  left  l>y  twos  and  threes  for  their  respective  homes. 

(To  be  continued) 


OUR  WORK  AT  HOME 


Again  the  Joyous  Springtide  Waits 

BY   MRS.    SARAH    E.    STIMPSON 


Again  the  joyous  springtide  waits 
To  open  all  its  leafjr  gates ; 
Wc  linger  j'Ct,  with  backward  gaze, 
To  end  our  happy  toil  with  praise. 

The  comfort  that  our  hands  have  lent. 
The  treasure  that  our  hearts  have  spent, 
^c  Itjr,  our  Father,  on  thj  shrine. 
The  gladness  ours,  the  glory  thine. 


By  curling  wave,  by  darkling  woo  J, 
We  seek  thy  restful  solitude, 
Then  turn  content  from  glens  and  shore 
To  this  blest  fellowship  once  more. 

Dear  Lord,  of  thy  far  heaven  we  dream. 
Of  fadeless  tree,  of  crystal  stream, 
And  ask  what  errands  might  "be  meet 
For  those  who  tread  its  golden  street. 


But  when  by  thy  dear  grace  we  stand 
United  in  that  fairer  land. 
Be  love's  sweet  service,  as  in  this, 
Our  noblest  joy,  our  brightest  bliss. 


Our  Daily  Prayer  in  June 

^Oft  centuries  China  has  been  like  a  giant  asleep,  now  it  is  awakening. 
*«>»  is  a  time  of  transition  from  the  old  order  of  things  to  a  new,  a  time 
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full  of  opportunity  and  of  peril.     We  may  well  pray  that  all  this  upheaval 
may  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

Mrs.  Porter,  wife  of  Dr.  Henry  D.  Porter,  a  heloved  missionary  physi- 
cian, is  detained  in  California  hy  the  delicate  health  of  her  husband,  though 
both  are  longing  to  be  back  at  their  post.  Mrs.  Smith  holds  station  classes 
in  many  places,  and  in  some  of  them  her  work  in  telling  the  gospel  to  wives 
of  officials  has  been  much  blessed.  She  also  makes  many  tours,  and  has 
her  hand  on  many  kinds  of  work.  Dr.  Tucker,  the  wife  of  a  physician,  is 
busy  with  hospital  and  dispensary  work  besides  some  visiting,  and  one 
writes,  '*  Would  that  we  could  photograph  for  you  Dr.  Emma's  patience, 
tact  and  love,  as  well  as  her  deep  yearning  for  every  dirty,  diseased,  unin- 
telligible, unreasonable  woman  and  child  who  comes  within  her  sphere  of 
influence," 

Though  the  people  of  Bulgaria  are  of  an  ancient  race,  yet  the  nation  is 
young  and  weak.  That  they  may  gain  and  profit  by  a  larger  liberty  they 
greatly  need  a  pure  Christianity.  At  present  thc^  are  held  by  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Greek  Catholic  and  Armenian  Churches. 

Mrs.  Thompson  is  not  strong,  but  her  heart  and  thought  are  with  the 
people  and  the  work  for  them.     Mrs.  Clarke  will  find  the  care  of  her  own 
little  son  bringing  her  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  the  Bulgarian  mothers.     Mrs. 
Baird   fills   her  time  with   meetings  and  other  work  for  the  women  who    I 
sorely  need  the  help  and  cheer  that  Christian  sympathy  can  give.     Miss 
Baird,  her   daughter,  is   now  in   this  country.     Miss   Maltbie,  a  veteran 9 
now  nearing  her  seventieth  birthday,  has  grown  to  have  a  wonderful  inflis" 
ence  over  the  girls  who   have  been  under  her  charge,  and  indeed  in  th^ 
whole   community.     Miss  Haskell  adds  to  the   duties  of  teaclier   mucl^ 
evangelistic  work. 

Miss  Cole  and  Miss  Matthews  share  the  care  of  the'^girls'  school  ^^ 
Monastir,  an  institution  of  about  fifty  pupils,  more  than  half  of  whom  ax"^^ 
boarders. 

The  cry  of  Macedonia  is  still,  as  of  old,  Come  over  and  help  us,  and  vr^ 
must  answer  that  appeal.  Miss  Clarke,  happy  in  a  new  and  suitable  buil(K^ 
ing,  finds  her  growing  kindergarten  work  full  of  promise  for  the  future  «-  ^ 
well  as  of  present  usefulness.  She  also  does  some  evangelistic  work  arnon^^ 
the  homes. 

Mrs.  Ostrander,  whose  husband  has  charge  of  the  Collegiate  and  Thec^"^ 
logical  Institute,  finds  opportunity  for  helpful  influence  among  the  students  ^ 
Mrs.  Haskell,  rich  in  the  experience  of  many  years  of  Christian  service'  -» 
still  does  much  work  among  the  women,  who  turn^to  her  for  help  an^^ 
loving  counsel  in  time  of  need.     Mrs.  Marsh  gives  much  time  to  the  ovef-' 
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light  of  the  station  schools  which  number  twenty-one  in  the  mission,  stimu- 
lating the  teachers^  who  are  at  the  same  time  Bible  women,  supervising 
instruction  and  holding  all  to  the  evangelistic  purpose.  She  also  goes 
toaring  with  her  husband,  arduous  and  useful  work. 

Mrs.  House,  distressed  by  the  need  of  the  poor  women  about  her,  buys 
wool  and  gives  it  to  them  for  carding,  spinning  and  knitting,  thus  relieving 
tomewhat  their  abject  poverty,  and  bringing  herself  into  close  touch  with 
them.  Thus  she  can  give  them  the  gospel  message  by  both  word  and  deed. 
Mrs.  Hoi  way  gives  her  efforts  to  helping  the  Bulgarian  women. 

To  the  list  of  missionary  women  in  European  Turkey  should  be  added 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Haskell,  a  Swiss  lady  who  has  come  to 
build  again  the  home  of  Rev.  E.  B.  Haskell  sadly  broken  by  death.  Mrs. 
Haskell  adds  to  the  care  of  the  four  little  ones  in  the  home  a  warm  interest 
in  the  boys  in  the  orphanage  and  much  effort  for  them.  Miss  Stone  is  still 
in  this  country,  where  she  pleads  earnestly  for  her  beloved  work  in  Bulgaria. 

In  the  mission  in  West  Central  Africa  we  find  four  stations  and  fourteen 
ont-stations,  eight  ordained  men,  one  of  them  a  physician,  seven  wives  and 
eight  single  women  with  eighty-two  native  workers.  The  four  churches, 
one  self-supporting,  enroll  nearly  four  hundred  members,  and  the  24  schools 
number  1,373  pupils.  The  isolation  of  this  mission  is  so  great  and  the 
conditions  are  so  wearing  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  workers 
must  seek  frequent  relief  to  avoid  absolute  breakdown.  Mrs.  Stover  was 
tent  to  this  country  many  months  ago  for  her  health  and  she  is  still  here. 
Mn.  Webster  is  in  her  North  Dakota  home  on  her  furlough.  Mrs.  Currie, 
with  her  husband,  i&  spending  her  year  of  rest  in  hard  work  among  her 
Canadian  friends. 

Miss  Bell  and  the  sisters  Melville,  all  of  Canadian  birth,  are  now  doing 
excellent  work  in  teaching  in  the  tropics  of  Africa. 

Miss  Redick,  a  kindergarten  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Woodside  have  both  been 
compelled  to  come  to  this  country  for  medical  treatment. 


Suggestions  for  Auxiliary  Meetings 

TOPIC   FOR  JULY 
CONGREGATIONAL  MISSIONARY  WORK    IN   WEST  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

This  present  number  contains  much  that  bears  upon  the  topic,  the  articles  on  pages 
S46,  349, 253  being  specially  helpful.  An  illustrated  article  by  Mrs.  Fay  of  Bailundu  in 
I«in  AND  Light  for  March,  1902,  gives  illustrations  and  a  charming  description  oi 
tlK  children  there,  and  the  kindergarten  work.  TAg  Missiontiry  Herald  for  January, 
1904,  tells  most  interestingly  of  the  first  conference  of  native  Christian  women.  This 
pR>vcd  so  helpful  that  similar  meetings  will  be  held  annually  in  the  different  mission 
■titions  successively.  The  women  appreciate  them  warmly  and  take  a  large  share  in 
^  devotional  part  of  the  service  and  in  the  discussions. 

We  should  make  sure  to  know  the  names  of  the  workers  in  this  field,  having  them 
et  before  the  eye  on  a  blackboard,  if  possible.  And  we  may  well  speak  their  names 
nd  their  needs 'in  earnest  prayer.  They  are  very  much  isolated  and  need  specially 
D  assurance  of  our  remembering  sympathy. 
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All  who  are  interested  in  foreign  missions  should  read  the  illustrated 
article  in  The  Congregattanalist  for  April  7,  **  The  Haysteck— The  Birth- 
place of  Foreign  Missions  in  America." 

China.— *' The  Hostility  of  China"  in  The  World's  Work  for  May  is  a 
good  account  of  cause  and  effect  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Chinese 
reformer  who  fled  to  escape  execution  in  189S.  George  Kennan's  article  in 
The  Outlook  for  April  7  gives  **  Reasons  for  China's  Weakness."  In  The 
Outlook  for  April  21  the  President  of  the  North  China  College  writes  of 
**  New  Forces  Contending  with  the  Old  for  Supremacy  in  China."  From 
the  same  pen  is  an  article  in  The  Congregationalist  for  April  7  on  *'The 
American  Boycott." 

Japan. — Dr.  Pettee  writes  of  "Post-Bellum  Movements  in  Japan**  is 
Tne  Congregationalist  for  April  14.  Two  very  different  biographical 
sketches,  both  bearing  on  Japan  are  found— one  in  The  Congregationalist 
for  April  7  on  "  Rev.  J.  H.  De  Forest" ;  the  other  in  The  World's  Wcrk 
for  May,  *'  A  Personal  Study  of  the  Japanese  Emperor"  by  Mary  Crawfofd 
Fraser  (fully  illustrated). 

France. — "  Religious  Events  in  France"  are  discussed  in  the  Caniem' 
porary  Review  for  April,  while  Everybody's  Magazine  for  May  describes 
*'  The  New  President  of  France,"  giving  a  hint  of  his  probable  policjis 
reference  to  the  Church. 

Africa. — '*  Reflex  Light  from  Africa  "  in  the  May  Century  %\st%  avicir 
of  the  development  of  the  continent,  but  a  discouraging  judgment  of  the 
native  race.  In  Scribner's  for  May  an  illustrated  article  on  **  The  Rail- 
ways of  Africa  "  shows  one  line  of  progress  there. 

Mexico. — In  Harper's  for  May  Thomas  A.  Janvier  writes  of  "  A  Rchira 
to  Mexico,"  and  gives,  with  illustrations,  many  characteristic  glimpses  of 
he  people.  B.  B.  P. 


Woman's  Board  of  Missions 


Receipts  from  March  18,  to  April  18, 1906. 
Miss  Sarah  Looisb  Day,  Treasurer. 


EasUm  Maine  Branch.— Mrs.  J.  S.Wheel- 
wrig^lit,  Treas.,  Bangor  House,  liangor. 
Bangor,  Central  Cb.,  Jr.  Aux.,  12;  Ells- 
worth, Aux.,  30;  Madison,  Miss  Deani- 
son's  Class  of  Oirls,  1.60;  Princeton, 
Women  of  First  Cong.  Ch.,  10;  Rook- 
land,  Aux.,  22.40,  Miss  Angie  Moffltt, 
20,  Miss  .Spofford*s  atinual  bequest,  2A,     120  90 

Western  Maine  Brafieh.—M\M  Annie  F. 
ltailey,Treas.,  62  Chadwick  8t.,Portland. 
AufTUSta,  Aux., 37.76;  Farmington,  Aux., 
30.45;  Lewinton,  Pine  St.  Ch..  Aux.,  30; 
North  Bridgton,  Aux.,  6;  Portland, 
Bethel  Ch.,  Cov.  Dau.,  725,  St.  Law- 
rence Ch.,  Aux.,  16,  State  St.  Ch.,  Aux., 
42.93;   Water ville,  Aux.,  25;    Windham 


Hill,  MIn  S. 
penses,  7.98, 


S.  Yamef,  6.     Lets  ex- 


m* 


TMal,        SU» 


KBW  HAMP8HIRX. 

ITew  Hampehire  .0rane^.—M  1m  Elisabeth 
A.  Briokett,  Treas.,  60  No.  Spring  St., 
(Concord.  Dnnbarton,  Aux.,  4;  Bid 
Jaffrey,  C.  B.  See,  1 JW;  Franklin,  Aux., 
10;  Nashua,  Aux.,  83.06,  First  Oong.Ch.,  ^ 
C.  B.  8oc.,  16;  Sanbornton,  Aax.,  10,       19* 

LXOAOT. 

iPxefer.— Sarah  J.  Perkins,  by  Blla  T.  Pwr> 
son  and  Albert  M.  P.  Pearson,  Bxtn^    1**  " 


Receipts 
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TUUfOHT. 


.-.Mrs.  A.  Beti«[  Taft, 
-Mrs.  C.  ■" 


St.  JohiitlmrT*  Bennington, 
Prim.  Dopt.  8.  8.,  1;  Brattle- 
ttHf  O.  B.«  W  cts.;  Borlington, 
1.,  Aax.,  85;  Fftlifleld  Center, 
tS;  Oraentboro,  G.  K.  8oc.,  1^7 ; 
ille,  C.  K.  SoCm  B;  St.  Joline- 
trth  Cli.,  Aax.,  8.76, 

Total, 


8  00 


69  37 


-Mrs.    Adelaid     H.    Kinf^sley, 
the   Treasurer   of    Vermont 

800  CO 
MASSAOHCJsrrrs. 

400  00 
26  00 
jid  Wolmm  BraneK.-'Mn,  Mar- 
.  Rioliardson,  Treas.,  Reading. 
r,  Cbapel,  Auz.,  e.60,  C.  R.,  6.19; 
lUlot  Gh.,  AiUL,  18,  High  St.  Ch., 
.  A.,  00,  Kirk  St.  Ch.,  Woman's 
to  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Mrs.  Albert  P.  Qreen),  60;  Med- 
rstio  Ch.,  Aaz.,  40,  174  79 

•  G9.  Broiie^^MiM  Amelia 
reas..  Bast  Orleans,  falmoatb, 
B.,  5;  Yarmoath,  Anx.,  5,  10  00 

tdh  Braneh.—MiM  Nannie  L. 
reas.,  23  Washington  St.,  Bever- 
nch  Th.  Off.,  82.41:  Lynn,  Cen- 
,  Aaz.,  4;  Lynnlleid  Centre,  10,  46  41 
uuA.— Miss  Alice  V.  Winslow.  2  00 
Co.  Braneh.-~MlMB  Lncy  A.8par- 
reas.,  18  Congreu  St.,Greentfeld. 
,Anz.,3;  Soath  Deerfleld,  Anx., 

23  00 
10  Co.  Brtmeh.—Min  Harriet 
land,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
apton.  Amherst,  Second  Ch., 
4;  Basthampton,  Anx.,  4.86; 
apton,  Edwards  Ch.,  Aux.,  6; 
tadley,  Anx.  (28  of  wh.  to  const, 
iss  Blisabeth  M.  Abbott),  30.40.  64  25 
i  Branch,  ^MlM  MaryE.  Oood- 
eas..  Sooth  Sudbury.  Welles- 
tlesley  College,  T.  W.  C.  A.,  160  00 

ftdPitoHm  Braneh.-M\n9Ahhie 
1,  Treas.,  Lock  Box  63,  Wey- 
Abington,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  5; 
Be,  Aux.,  17.19;  Bridgewater, 
aster  Off.,  8},  88;  Brockton,  Por- 

Anx.,66;  Cohasset,  Aux.  (26  of 
onst.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Ziba  C.  Small), 
r.,  14,  Len.  Off.,  1.37),  36;  Dnx- 
ax.,9JS0:  Holbrook,  Aux.,  9.70; 
>n,  Aux.,  1;  Milton,  East,  H.  W. 

Miss*y  Soc.,  7;    Plymouth,   A 

Len.  Off.,  26  cts.,  Aux.,  20.50; 

Aux.,  18.34;  Randolph,  Aux. 
Iff.,   10),    16.06,    Miss    Abby    W. 

100,  Memorial  M.  C,  10;  Rock- 
ox.,  7;  Sharon,  Aux.,  21;  Wev- 
uid  Braintree,  Aux.,  Len.  On., 
qrmouth.  East,  Aux.,  14;  Wey- 
North,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux.  (Len. 
I,  82;  Weymouth,  South,  Old 
h.,  Len.  Off.,  6;  Whitman.  Aux.. 
r.,  10,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  5;  Wollas- 
c.  18.  Cong.  S.  8.,  20.  513  68 

ddlstex  Branch— Mis9  Julia  S. 
Treas.,     Littleton     Common. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Houghton,  2;  Concord, 


Anx.,  96:  Fitcbbnrg,  Coll.  at  8emi- 
antiual  Meeting,  8  78;  RoUstone  Ch., 
Aux.,  80,  98  78 

Old  Ootanu  Braneh.^Miu  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Yreas.,  166  Highland  Ave^  Fall 
River.  Assonet,Aux.  (to  oonst.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  James  H.  Winslow),  96;  Berkley, 
C.  B.  SoClJ;  FaU  River,  Anx^  279.90; 
Taunton,  Winslow  Ch.,  C.  B.  8oe.,  10; 
West  Wareham,  Miss  Julia  R.  Morse,  80,  888  20 

SprinfflUUL-Hn.  Frank  lieebe,  w  00 

^prinafUld  BrandL—Hn.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell, 'neas.,  1078  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field. Chioopee,  Third  Ch.,  Aux.,  6^: 
Springflold,  Faith  Ch.,  Girls*  M.  C,  6, 
Hope  Ch.,  "Mission  Reserreo"  (to 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Edith  M.  Dnris).  9B, 
••Cheerful  Woricers,"  ft.  Memorial  Ch., 
C.  B.  Soc,  10,  Park  Ch.,  Anx.,  20,  Sooth 
Ch..  Anx.,60.1ft,  ••Opportnnity  Clab,'*90, 140  76 

"  Uroite^.— Miss  Lncy  K.  Hawes, 
L'reas.,  97  River  St.,  Cambridge.  Alls- 
ton,  Cone.  C.  B.  Socn  00;  Anbomdale, 
Aux.,  81.9QL  Extra-cent-aFday  Band,  10, 
Search  Light  Club  40 :  Boston,  Old  South 
Ch.,  Old  Sooth  Guild,  fiO,  Phillips  Ch., 
Aux.,  by  Miss  Lncinda  Smith  (to  const. 
L.  mT.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Richards),  »,  Union 
Ch.,  Anx.,  160;  Boston,  Bast,  Maverick 
Ch.,  A  Friend,  9;  Brighton,  Mrs.  Ursnla 
8.  Towns,  1 J  Brookllne,  Harvard  Ch., 
Aux..  200;  Cambridge,  Mrs.  G.  8.  81- 
monds,  1,  Pilgrim  Chl«  9.40:  Charlee- 
town.  First  Co.,  Aux.,  10;  Clarendon 
HIUs,  C.  B.  Soc.,  1;  Dedham,  First  Ch., 
AUin  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,   10;    t>orcliester, 

>  Central  Ch.,  C.  B.  Soc,  80,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.  (96  of  wh.  from  Mrs.  Hannah  P. 
Knapp,  to  const,  herself  L.  M.),  90.08; 
JamauMk  Plain,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  146; 
Newton,  Eliot  Ch.,  Anx.,  980,  Eliot  Aids, 
60,  8. 8.,  60;  Newton  Centre,  First  Ch., 
6;  Newton  Highlands,  Gong.  Ch.,  Anx.. 
87.37 :  Roxbury,  Walnut  Ave.  Ch.  (86  of 
wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Susan  B.  L. 
Greene),  90.40;  West  Somerville,  Day 
St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  40,  1,882  90 

IForoesesr.-  (Central  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept.  S.S.,  7  00 
fForecster  Cis.  Branch.— Mn.  Theodore 
Nye.  Treas.,  16  Berkshire  St..  Worcester. 
Ashbumham,  C.  B.  Soc.,  1.80  ;Winchen- 
don.  Home  Dept.  8.  8..  10;  Worcester, 
Greendale,  People's  Ch.,  8,  14  30 

Total,       8,406  16 

LBOAOT. 

SpHnfuflctd.-Mn.  Harriet  D.  Rartlett,  by 
F.  H.  8tebbins  and  J.  Frank  Wright. 
Admrs.,  8,200  00 


RHODR  ISLAVD. 

Providence. -Vn\on  Ch.,  The  Friends'  Cir- 
cle King's  Dau., 

OOHKBOTIOUT. 

Kfuiem  Conn.  Branch.— M\mb  Anna  C. 
Learned,  Treas.,  286  Hempstead  St., 
New  London.  Central  Village,  Aux., 
Easter  Off.,  8;  Franklin,  Aux.,  Easter 
Off,  1.70:  Grassy  Hill,  C.B.  8oc.,8J0; 
Groton,  8.  8.«  8;  Leonard's  Bridge,  C. 
E.  Soc.,  1 ;  New  London,  First  Ch  ,  Aux. 
(Easter  Off.,  38.26),  42,  Second  Cfh.,  T. 
L.  Guild,  26;  Norwich,  First  Ch..  ••  Le- 


ft 00 


i 
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throp  Memorial  '*  Anx.,  76.60,  Broadwmy 
Cli.,  Pansy  M.  C,  6;  Thompson,  Aux. 
(Raster  OS.,  6.19),  7.69;  Volautown  and 
ttterline,  Aax..  Kaster  Off.,  2,  168  89 

Bwrifwa  BrofieA.— Mrs.  M.  BraAford 
Scott,  Treas.,  31  Arnoldale  Bd.,  Hart- 
ford. CollinSTille,  Aax.,  88;  Hartford, 
by  Mt«  Clara  K.  HiUyer,  1,600,  Asylum 
Hill  Cb.(by  Mrs.  CD.  DaYison,  40,  by 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  ttmith,  00),  90,  First  Ch., 
Miss'y  Clab,  46;  New  Britain,  South  Cb., 
Aax.,  48.36;  Somers,  C.  B.  8oc.,  20; 
Soath  Windsor,  M.  C,  10,  1,26!  86 

NwoBavtm  i»remoy^.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.,  814  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven. 
A  friend,  600;  A  Friend,  60:  Anson ia, 
Aux.r46;  Bethel,  Aux.,80.26;  Bethlehem, 
Aux.,  18.10;  Bridgeport,  OllTCt  Ch., 
Aux.  (26  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss 
Elisabeth  Jamieson),  87;  Chester,  Aux., 
18.66;  Clinton,  Aux.  (26  of  wh.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Robinson),  30.30; 
Danbnry,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  26;  East  Had- 
dam,- Aux.,  8.26;  Oeorgetown.  Aux.,  20; 
Greenwich,  Aux.,  144.76;  Haddam,  Aux., 
8;  Hinranum,  Aux.,  10.80;  Middletown, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  66.71 ;  Naugatuck,  Aux., 
276;  New  Canaan,  Aux.,  66;  New  Hart- 
ford, Aux.,  MA\  New  Haven,  Grand 
Ave.  Ch«(60  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M*8  Mrs. 
Charlotte  B.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Lane),  92,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  188.48, 
United  Ch.,  P.  S.  A.  Aux.,  26;  Norwalk, 
Aux.,  26;  Portland,  Aux..  6;  lUdeefleld, 
Aux.,  80;  Roxbury,  Aux.,  17;  Salisbury, 
Aux.,  66.60;  Saybrook,  Aux.,  31.68; 
South  Norwalk,    Aux.,  80;    Stratford,  i 

Aux..  77.36:  Stony  Creek,  Aux.,  6JM); 
Trumbull.  Aux.  (60  of  wh.  to  oonst.  L. 
M*B  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Ward.  Mrs.  Arthur 
B.  Plumb),  66:  Whitnevville,  Aux.  (witli 

8rev<  contri.  to  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs.  Jamen 
mith.  Miss  Amelias.  Dickerman),  48.   2,059  87 


Total,       8,479  «! 


LEGAOT. 


Wwt  JSra«0n.~Mis8  Susan  P.  Heardsley. 
in  partf^through  the  Treasurer  of  New 
Haven  Branch,  485  00 

HEW  TORE. 

A  Friend,  1  40 

Bingha.mUm,'^Vix%,  Jane  G.  W.  Taylor,         5  oo 
BTf>oldym,—K  Friend,  Len.  Off.,  5  ro 

MarrUviUe.-Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  2  25 

New  York  State  Branch — Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  646  St.  Mark's  Ave., 
Hrooklyn.  Baittng  Hollow,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc..  6;  Blooming  Grove,  Dau.  of  Gov., 
10,  Pansy  Band,  7;  Bridgewater,  Aux., 
20.90;  Brooklyn,  Bethesda  Ch.,  Aux.,  15, 
Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  216.66,  Ladies'  Aid 
Soc.,  50,  Zenana  Band,  40,  St.  Paul's 
Chapel.  Aux..  6;  Flatbush,  Aux  ,  96.07, 
Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  10.  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux., 
50,  Richmond  Hill  Ch..  Aux.,  5,  South 
Ch.,  Aux.,  6,  United  Ch.,  Aux..  17;  Car- 
thage, Jr.  C.  E.  Soc..  6;  Copenhagen, 
Aux.,  22;  Crown  Point.  Aux.,  10.60; 
East  Smithfleld,  C.  B  Soc.  6.46;  Elml- 
ra,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  25;  Fairport,  Anx., 
10;  Flushing,  Aux.,  32;  Franklin.  Aux., 
28;  Gasport,  Aux.,  10;  Gloversville, 
Aux.,  115:  Henrietta,  Aux.,  10;  Jameft- 
portj  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  6;  Lakeview,  C.  E. 


Soc,,  1.60;  I#e  Ray«yllle»  Ph.,  Aux,,  6; 
Lockpnrt.  East  Ave.  Ch..  King's  Guild, 
6.  Firet  CU..  Auk.,  35,  C.  R.,  10,  S.  S.» 
4.85;  Madrid,  Aux.,  10,  '* Cheerful  Hdp- 
ers"  M.  B.,  fi;  MilJer'a  Place,  Mt.  Stnai, 
Aax.,  11;  MorriftvfLle,  Aux.,  H^  C.  E. 
Sue,  6>  S.  3.  m.  B.,  5;  MuiiiiftfUle,  C.  E. 
Soc,  15;  Newburgh,  AuXh,  20j  New 
York,  Broadway  'Laltftrnacle,  Aux. » 316; 
^evr  York,  Nonii,  Priui.  Dept.  S.  S,,  II; 
Oriont,  Aux,,  23;  Paichocue,  Aux.^  30; 
Fltiladdptiiia,  Aux.,  20;  i'oiighl<«ep«iet 
Aux,  (w  const.  L.  3L  Mr^,  Howftnl 
somers),  26,  C.  E.  Soc,  80;  Bensselaer, 
Aux.,  10;  Richford.  Aux.,  6;  River 
Head,  First  Ch.,  Anx..  9.22,  Jr.  C.  B. 
Soc,  5;  Rochester,  Soutii  Ch.,  Aux.,  26, 
King's  Guild.  10,  Whatsoever  Circle,  16, 
Mrs.  y.  F.  Whitmore,  16;  Roland,  Aux., 
6;  Sangerties,  Aux^  6;  Seneca  Falls, 
Anx.,  15;  Sherburne,  M.  B.,  10,  Dau.  of 
Cov.,  30;  Sidney,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  20,  S.  S., 
15  66;  South  Hartford.  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc, 
3  50;  Summer  Hill,  Anx.,  10;  Syracuse, 
Mrs.  George  C.  Gere,  20;  Ticonderoga, 
Aax.,  82.46;  Utica,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux., 
20;  Walton,  Aux.,  6;  l¥ashington  Mills, 
C.  B,  Soc,  9;  Watertown,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc, 
10;  West  Winfield,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  10; 
West  Carthage,  Aox.,  9;  Wlnthiop, 
Aux.,  6.    Less  expenses,  86,  1,684  86 

OaJfcda^e.— Mrs.  W.  E.  Newton,  4  40 

Total,       1,703  91 

PHILADRLPHIA   BRAVOH. 

PMUuUlphia  Arane/i.— Miss  Emma  Fla- 
veil,  Treas..  312  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  X.  J.  Z>.  C,  Washington,  FirstCh., 
Aux.  (26  by  Mrs.  AugusU  P.  Whittlesey 
to  const.  L.  M.  Margaret  WhiUleseyJ, 
80.60,  Mt.  Pleasant  Ch.,  Aux.,  25:  HT.J., 
Montclair,  First  Ch.^Aux.,  60,  Children's 
League,  6;  Orange  Valley,  Y.  W.  M.  8., 
9.10:  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Central  Ch.,  Jr. 
C.  B.  Soc,  6,  Snyder  Ave.  Ch.,  Aox.,  10. 
Less  expenses,  76.17,  118  68 


NEW  JEBSXr. 

Mahwah.—A  Friend, 
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i^ooc/»oii7.~Girls'  School,  Higher  Dept., 

Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


1  00 


8  00 


i  47 

317  00 

4,086  00 

ToUl,      18^  47 


ULJTRA  L   8COFIELD  FUND. 

January,  1906.    Gift  of  William  C.  Seo- 

fleld,  Washington,  D.  r.,  one  share  of 

JRtnA  Insurance  Co. 
April,  1906.    Gift  of  William  C.  Soofleld, 

Washington,  D.  C.  one  share  of  iBtiia 

Insurance  Co. 

Total  from  Oct.  18, 1905  to  April  18,  M 


Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


44.960  23 
2,323  00 
11,815  80 

ToUl,   $66,608  82 
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llmtbrnl.  11  Mortign  l^rrrtarn 


Miss  LAURA  M.  RICHARDS,  I  Mrs.  C.  W.  FARNAM, 

Saratoga,  Cal.  ||  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

Unrnaant. 
Miss  MARY  McCLEES,  • 

Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MICRONESIA 

Letter  from  Miss  Louise  E.  Wilson  : — 

This  is  a  general  letter,  yet  I  hope  that  each  one  who  reads  it  may  think 
of  it  as  a  special  one.  To  the  many  friends  who  were  so  generous  with 
their  gifts  to  help  the  needy  ones  who  suffered  from  the  cyclone  I  want  to  say, 
Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Some  of  the  clothing  has  been  used  on  this 
island,  but  quite  a  little  will  go  to  other  islands  to  those  who  are  more  desti- 
tute than  the  people  on  Kusaie.  1  am  told  that  most  of  the  people  here 
have  only  two  sets  of  clothes,  but  the\'  can  manage  to  get  along  with  these 
if  they  arc  careful.  We  found  on  inquiry  that  there  were  five  old  people 
very  much  in  need,  so  made  them  happy  with  some  of  your  gifts  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

Kusaie  is  only  one  of  ten  islands  which  we  know  of  that  have  been  visited 
by  a  cyclone  the  past  year.  From  all  reports  the  suffering  on  the  Coral 
Islands  must  be  very  hard  to  bear.  The  letters  are  full  of  a  hungry  cry, 
and  though  I  do  not  suppose  any  of  them  are  really  starving,  yet  I  think  I 
can  understand  their  craving  for  the  food  which  they  have  been  used  to  and 
cannot  have.  I  know  in  my  own  case  how  hard  it  was  to  get  used  to  going 
without  taro  and  bananas,  and  depend  on  canned  goods.  Even  our  few 
chickens  stopped  laying  for  months.  Some  way  I  felt  hungry  a  good  part 
of  the  time,  even  though  there  was  plenty  to  eat. 

I  have  told  you  before  of  the  tidal  wave  and  cyclone  which  swept  over 
Jaluit  the  last  day  of  June,  when  some  seventy-eight  people  were  drowned. 
The  last  steamer  brought  us  news  from  Mille  (one  of  the  Marshall's).  One 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  people  were  drowned  there  at  the  same  time.  At 
that  special  village  only  three  people  escaped  alive.     The  tidal  wave  came 
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creeping  towards  them,  and  kept  rising  higher  and  higher  until  it  was  high 
enough  to  sweep  over  the  tops  of  the  cocoanut  trees  before  it  broke.     Some 
cocoanut  trees  grow  to  be  fifty  feet  high.     How  fearful  it  must  have  been 
to  see  that  monstrous  wave  advancing,  and  know  there  was  no  way  of 
escape.     The  suddenness  of  it  all  I  think  gives  those  who  escaped  alive  some 
idea  of  what  the  coming  of  the  judgment  day  may  be  like.     The  coming  of 
the  cyclone  is  like  the  coming  of  a  thief  in  the  night — I  mean  the  unex- 
pectedness of  it ;  not  the  silence  of  a  thief,  for  certainly  there  is  no  silence 
about  a  cyclone.     Think  of  hundreds  of  large  trees  being  uprooted  and 
falling  down  with  a  crash,  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  the  wind  blowing 
no  less  than  one  hundred  miles  an  hour ;  the  noise  was  something  terrific. 
I  went  around  the  island  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  everything  was  changed. 
For  about  the  length  of  two  miles  along  the  edge  of  the  reef  next  the  ocean 
there  was  a  wall  six  feet  high  of  coral  stones  thrown  up  by  the  wave. 
This  was  made  when  every  house  was  washed  away.     The  natives  fled  in- 
land, and  while  they  lost  their  belongings  their  lives  were  saved.     At  the 
foot  of  a  high  cliff  I  noticed  what  looked  like  a  wreck  of  a  house,  but  on 
looking  more  closely  we  found  it  was  a  large  banyan  tree  all  broken  in 
pieces  as  if  it  had  been  chopped  up  for  kindling  wood.     As  we  went  on  our 
way  a  man  called  to  stop  us,  and  c&me  out  to  the  canoe  with  his  arms  fiiVA 
of  sugar  cane,  at  the  same  time  making  many  apologies  because  he  did  not 
have  anything  better  to  give.     I  hated  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  take  ev^ti 
that  much,  because  I  knew  they  needed  all  the  food  they  had  for  thervn 
selves.     At  the  next  village  we  made  a  short  call,  and  there  I  made  the  tes.  '^ 
come  into  the  eyes  of  one  young  man  because  I  refused  to  take  a  bunch      ^ 
bananas.     It  was  not  a  common  kind,  and  I  felt  pretty  sure  it  was  the  fivr^ 
bunch  he  had  had  since  the  storm.     I  told  him  when  he  had  plen^  "Ki 
could  g^ve  us  some,  but  not  his  first  and  only  bunch.     He  is  the  son  of  t  V^ 
old  Kusaien  minister,  Likiak,  who  died  a  few  montha  ag^,  after  livings     ^ 
faithful  life  since  the  missionaries  came  some  fifty  years  ago.     Before  h^'^ 
death  he  told  his  sons  to  always  remember  the  missionaries,  and  help  th^^  ■" 
all  they  could,  so  Benjam,  no  doubt,  had  his  father  in  mind  when  he  tri^s^ 
to  give  me  the  best  he  had.     It  was  rather  amusing  the  first  time  the  gi*''* 
had  bananas  again.     They  were  served  with  their  dinner.     As  they  gather^^ 
to  eat  I  heard  a  number  of  exclamations,  and  then  someone  called  oi3^> 
"Why,  Kona  Mauri  to  banana  ! "     Kona  Mauri  is  their  greeting.     They  f^^^ 
as  if  a  long  lost  friend  had  returned  to  them.     They  should  have  all  xi^ 
bananas  they  can  use  from  now  on,  but  we  find  to  our  dismay  that  the  rat«i 
wild  chickens,  and  flying  foxes  are  destroying  much  of  the  fruit  before    '^ 
ripens,  so  it  is  rather  discouraging. 
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Bat  we  have  managed  to  get  along  very  well  thus  far,  and  trust  that  all 
imU  still  go  well  with  us.  We  expect  this  next  steamer  will  bring  u&  more 
Afinite  word  as  to  the  future  of  our  work.  We  can  do  nothing  but  wait 
^aad  hope  for  the  best. 

CHINA 

Letter  from  Miss  Laura  N.  Jones,  Pao-ting-fu,  January  33  :— 

In  November  I  went  to  the  country  for  twenty  days  and  held  classes  in 
l«ro  places.  The  first  place,  Li  Chuan,  is  thirty  miles  from  Pao-ting-fu, 
where  they  have  a  good  church  building  and  boys'  school.  It  is  an  old 
fannch  church,  and  the  men  and  boys  of  the  congregation  are  quite  alive. 
Would  that  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  women — just  a  handful  of  old 
women  keep  together,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  desire  to  bring  in 
**  outsiders,"  or  even  those  of  their  own  household.  I  was  in  this  place 
mat  days,  and  seven  br  eight  came  daily  to  read.  I  tried  earnestly  to  get 
'  Iheitt  to  see  that  they  had  freely  received  and  should  freely  give.  I  think 
tome  of  them  did  begin  to  realize  their  responsibility,  for  they  invited  me 
to  their  houses  to  meet  their  ^* outside"  neighbors  and  exhort  them.  On 
beginning  to  talk  with  the  neighbors  I  found  that  they  had  been  hearing 
quite  a  little  of  the  doctrine,  showing  that  Christians  had  been  trying  to 
help  them.  The  second  place  was  newly  opened,  a  village  less  than  two 
miles  from  Li  Chuan.  The  conditions  here  were  quite  different.  Every- 
body was  trying  to  hold  someone  else.  The  attendance  was  good,  from 
ten  to  sixteen  reading  daily.  The  love  and  thoughtful  ness  that  was  shown 
to  odiers,  as  well  as  to  one  another,  was  very  refreshing.  The  Chinese 
iccm  to  believe  **  when  you  get  a  good  tRing  keep  it."  Sometimes  they 
«yi  "This  is  our  church,"  meaning  they  do  not  want  too  many  people  to 
bdong  to  it.  **  This  doctrine  is  good ;  I  will  keep  it  tor  myself,  and  per- 
bqps  for  my  wife,  possibly  for  my  son  John  and  his  wife."  There 
teems  to  be  no  such  thing  as  **  whosoever  will"  in  the  old  religions  from- 
which  they  have  turned ;  so  of  course  it  does  not  come  to  them  all  in  a  day 
that  truth  is  free. 

The  name  of  this  place  is  about  pronounced  as  if  you  said  ^^  Nannie." 
They  have  no  church  building,  but  are  arranging  to  get  one.  In  the  mean- 
time they  are  meeting  in  the  home  of  one  of  their  members.  The  class  was 
lieki  in  the  house  of  another  member.  The  room  was  about  twelve  by 
Iwelve,  half  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  brick  bed,  or  kang^  which  could 
be  heated.  One  window  was  newly  papered,  so  the  light  was  fairly  good. 
Hartng  never  learned  to  sit  Turk  fashion,  I  made  a  seat  of  a  roll  of  bedding 
10  a  box  on  the  kang  by  the  window,  and  the  women  gathered  about  me. 
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From  my  perch  I  could  see  all  the  books,  or  rather  the  books  of  all  the 
pupils  on  the  three  sides  of  me.  I  required  them  to  turn  their  backs  to  me, 
to  which  they  objected  very  stoutly,  it  being  very  disrespectful,  until  I 
explained  that  I  wanted  to  see  their  books  right  side  up.  They  recognize 
characters  almost  as  well  upside  down  as  right  side  up,  and  they  cannot  see 
to  this  day  why  I  do  not.  They  thought  it  was  much  nicer  to  sit  £icing 
me,  and  when  they  did  not  know  a  character  to  point  to  it,  in  fact  covering 
more  or  less  of  it  with  the  finger,  and  invariably  present  me  the  book  upside 
down.  I  let  them  have  their  way  till  my  eyes  were  aching,  to  say  nothing 
of  my  neck  being  twisted  half  out  of  joint  with  trying  to  turn  my  head  so  I 
could  see  the  book  straight.     So  they  gathered  about  me,  old  and  young. 

One  old  woman  who  knew  she  was  stupid  stayed  at  home  and  took  care 
of  the  grandchildren  so  that  her  daughter-in-law  could  come  to  read.  This 
is  so  exceptional  I  can't  but  mention  it,  though  it  may  seem  of  little  conse- 
quence to  you.  Sometimes  she  would  bring  her  grandson  and  come  to  the 
service  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  she  would  try  to  read  a  little,  or  at 
least  repeat  after  someone.  This  small  grandson  is  quite  a  character  for  a 
child  of  three,  talks  very  plainly,  quite  like  a  grown  man.  At  least  his 
reviling  vocabulary  is  very  broad,  they  say.  While  I  would  be  explaining 
the  lesson  or  the  service  he  would  eat  peanuts  and  revile  for  more.  Then 
when  we  sang  a  hymn  he  would  join  in  the  chorus  as  lustily  as  anyone. 
^^  Reviling  "  is  one  of  the  first  things  a  little  child  learns  in  this  land.  Their 
elders  teach  them,  thinking  it  smart. " 


A  PHYSICIAN  has  just  returned  from  China  laden  with  stories  of  Chinese 
medicine.  '^  Medical  consultations  are  carried  to  their  extreme  limit  in 
China,"  he  said.  "There,  when  anyone  becomes  seriously  ill  a  consultation 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  doctors  is  held.  The  doctors  fill  the  house  with  their 
arguments.  They  make  as  much  noise  as  a  political  convention.  But  such 
a  consultation  as  that  would  be  considered  small  and  futile  if  a  great 
man — a  mandarin,  say,  of  the  third  class — were  to  be  ill.  To  consult  on 
his  case  at  least  a  hundred  doctors  would  gather  together.  A  member  of 
the  royal  family  was  taken  sick  while  I  was  in  China,  and  my  Chinese  host 
told  me,  with  a  good  deal  of  pride,  that  the  largest  consultation  known  to 
history  had  been  held  over  the  sick  man.  No  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  sixteen  physicians,  he  said,  had  come  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
to  study  and  discuss  the  case.  Tlie  royal  patient,  I  heard  afterward,  died. 
This  mammoth  consultation  had  been  held  in  vain." — New  Orleans  Times^ 
Democrat. 
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Qiratmas  Feshvities  at  Gedik  Pasha  Mission 

BY   MISS   ANNA   B.  JONES 

Constantinople,  January  22,  1906. 
The  ever-returning  enthusiasm  of  the  children  always  brings  fresh  interest 
to  us  for  the  Christmas  festivities,  although  we  have  prepared  for  them  so 
many  years.     This  year  it  did  seem  like  rather  a  harder  undertaking  than 
usual,  for  our  work  had  been  unusually  heavy  the  whole  fall  term  and  we 
were  very  tired  when  we  finished  our  school  on  Friday  night,  January  12. 
But  Saturday  morning  the  treasures  were  brought  forth  from  the  storeroom, 
and  when  two  Robert  College  tutors  called  that  afternoon  they  thought  that 
our  workroom  looked  like  a  veritable  Santa  Claus  shop.     With  help  from 
Mrs.  Bamum  and  some  of  the  teachers,  by  Tuesday  evening  the  packages 
br  the  tree  were  all  ready  and  labeled,  and  even  the  bundles  of  clothing  for 
later  and  more  private  distribution.     The  candy  in  its  pretty  Japanese  nap- 
bnsand  the  strings  of  popcorn  for  the  tree,  some  of  the  children  prepared 
Under  Mrs.  Marden's  supervision.     Tuesday  evening,  two  Armenian  young 
men  of  the  Sunday  school  came  to  help  trim  the  tree.     Wednesday  mom- 
ii^  at  ten  o'clock  the  Armenian  children  came  and  at  two  in  the  afternoon 
we  were  ready  for  the  Greeks  and  some  others, — a  litile  more  than  two  hun- 
dred children  altogether.     We  had  heavy  curtains  hung  at  the  windows,  and 
lighted  the  tree  during  the  exercises  of  song  and  recitation  by  the  children. 
Both  groups  of  happy  children  sent  a  rising  and  a  vocal  vote  of  thanks 
to  all  you  kind  friends  who  again  remembered  them  so  generously.     The 
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teachers,  too,  afterwards  expressed  their  grateful  appreciation  of  all  the  woii 
represented  in  the  many  gifts.  I  hope  that  the  children  who  in  varioiis 
ways  contributed  to  the  Christmas  box  enjoyed  the  giving  as  much  as  our 
little  Greek  Christian  Endeavorers  did  in  distributing  their  gifts  to  some 
poor  families.  They  had  during  their  sewing  hours  in  school  and  outside 
made  a  boy's  blouse,  four  aprons  and  two  skirts,  the  materials  for  which 
had  been  bought  with  their  own  collections.  They  dressed  some  little  dolls 
that  had  come  in  the  box  and  bought  oranges  and  dried  fruit — all  of  which 
they  divided  into  six'  shares  and,  going  two  by  two,  carried  it  to  their 
selected  families.  They  also  sent  five  dollars  to  Africa  and  nearly  three  tD 
Japan.  The  Armenian  division  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  hadseiit 
a  generous  gift  to  the  Van  Orphanage. 

The  Greek  and  Armenian  day  pupils  understand  that  unless  they  are 
members  of  the  Sunday  school  as  well  as  the  day  school  they  may  not 
expect  an  invitation  to  the  Christmas  tree.  Mr.  Riggs  had  kindly  con* 
tributed  his  tree,  and  it  had  been  waiting  in  our  garden  in  the  intenral 
between  our  Christmas  and  the  Oriental  Christmases.  Not  to  be  partial 
and  also  to  suit  our  own  convenience  we  had  selected  January  17,  between 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  Christmases. 

I  wish  that  I  had  the  memory  and  the  time  to  tell  each  donor  who  made 
up  various  things  with  such  loving  care  to  whom  their  presents  were  giveit. 
If  that  "  old  lady  and  her  daughter"  who  made  that  pretty  dark  gp-een  work- 
bag  with  contents  had  only  written  her  address,  she  would  have  received  • 
special  note  of  thanks,  for  we  gave  it  to  our  Calliopi,  who  has  proved  such  • 
treasure  to  us  this  year.     She  finished  our  course  last  June,  and  when  this 
fall  her  older  sister  proved  unequal,  nervously,  to  teach  an  hour  or  two  a 
day  in  our  school,  I  finally  succeeded  in  persuading  the  mother  to  let  Calli- 
opi help  us  out  in  school,  instead  of  her  taking  a  course  in  sewing  as  they 
had  planned.     She  has  shown  such  an  aptitude  for  teaching  that  if  we  can 
manage  the  mother  and  the  finances  she  must  be  sent  to  the  school  in  Smynu 
next  year.     One  of  the  jackets  met  a  need  for  another  of  our  June  grado- 
ates,  Satenig,  an  Armenian  who  has  been  very  useful  in  helping  us  with  our 
children.     That  fur  lined  cape,  '*  put  in  just  to  fill  up,"  was   exactly  what 
one  of  our  teachers — troubled  with  rheumatism — wanted  to  wrap  around  her 
when  she  sits  down  in  the  evening.     This,  with  a  pair  of  high  bedroom  slip- 
pers, makes  her  very  cosy.     And  so,  although  I  cannot  stop  to  tell  you  of 
all,  each  thing  is  making  someone  more  comfortable  or  happy.     We  sent 
the  quilt  and  quite   a  bundle  of  clothing  to  our  good   Greek  pastor's  wife 
who,  with  a  nervously  broken  down  husband  and  the  older  baby  seriously 
diseased,  is  having  an  unusual  amount  of  hard  things  to  test  her  fiuthy  COUT* 
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tgt  aad  never  failing  patience.  For  the  health  of  the  family  they  went  to 
Kve  in  one  of  the  villages  on  the  Bosphorus,  so  we  have  lost  those  bright 
Demetracopoulas  children  from  our  school. 

The  New  Year,  according  to  the  old  style  of  reckoning  which  all  use 
herei  began  on  Sunday,  January  14,  so  our  Sunday  school  concert  on  that^ 
dty  was  appropriate  to  the  New  Year.  We  had  the  Greeks  all  in  the  par- 
lor, about  one  hundred  and  twelve,  and  the  Armenians,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  or  more,  crowded  into  the  hall  and  in  the  schoolroom  be- 
yond, where  something  could  be  heard  but  nothing  seen.  After  the 
CKerdses  by  the  children,  a  short  address  was  given  in  Turkish  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Krikorian  and  then  the  doors  between  hall  and  parlor  were  closed  while  Mr. 
Allen  spoke  in  Armenian  on  one  side  and  the  Greek  pastor  on  the  other 
tide.  Special  rewards  were  given  to  the  twelve  children  who  had  not 
miised  a  single  lesson.  Those  sets  of  pictures  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  that 
Bible  game,  with  its  beautifully  illustrated  cards,  supplied  unique  presents 
for  tome,  while  two  had  PilgrMs  Progress  in  Armenian,  others  Testa- 
ments or  those  nicely  mounted  pictures  from  the  box. 

Mr.  Krikorian  has  organized  a  young  men's  class  in  Sunday  school  for 
those  who  have  questions  and  doubts  on  religious  subjects.  It  has  brought 
in  twenty  or  more  from  outside.  A  former  Brousa  pastor,  who  now  lives 
here,  has  taken  the  class  of  men  and  women.  Mr.  Riggs  has  put  new  life 
into  the  adult  Greek  class.  A  Greek  business  man,  who  lives  up  the 
Bosphorus,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  personal  ease  has  taken  a  class  of  girls 
for  whom  we  were  sorely  puzzled.  Now  there  are  four  well  attended,  well 
conducted  Greek  classes,  and  five  if  we  include  one  of  Greek  children  who 
sre  taught  in  Turkish. 

Two  Armenian  business  young  men,  graduates  of  Robert  and  Marsovan, 
r^pectively,  are  also  most  faithful  to  their  classes  of  boys.  An  Armenian 
evangelist,  who  had  to  have  an  injured  leg  amputated,  comes  on  his  crutches 
«rith  great  effort  to  teach  ^  woman's  class.  The  devotion  of  these,  in  addi- 
tbn  to  our  day  school  teachers  in  their  16  classes  of  an  aggregate  number 
of  230  to  250  pupils,  must  have  a  great  power  for  good  in  this  quarter  of  the 
city.  It  certainly  greatly  encourages  our  hearts  to  have  such  earnest, 
rathosiastic  workers. 

There  were  many  more  things  that  I  wished  to  tell  you— of  how  Dr. 
Sowen,  of  the  Bible  Society,  has  built  an  apartment  on  top  of  the  Bible 
lOuse,  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  another  American  family  in  Stamboul ; 
if  the  rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  the  English  Friends'  Mission  just 
lelow  us ;  of  the  putting  of  gas  into  some  of  our  rooms  (the  destruction 
€  so  many  oil  wells  in  the  Caucausus  making  gas  cheaper). 
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Miss  Myrtle  M.  Foote,  Erzroom,  Turkey  !— 

Wb  are  planning  to  start  out  on  a  short  winter  tour,  which  is  an  experi- 
ment, as  we  do  not  usually  go  in  the  winter,  but  in  one  village  we  can  stay 
in  the  church  where  the  day  school  of  our  pupils  is  held.     That  is  far  better 
than  having  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  hospitality  of  a  native  family,  where 
buffalo,  horses,  donkeys,  cows,  sheep  and  fowl  occupy  a  common  room  with 
the  family,  for  heating  purposes.     The  one  or  two  pane  windows  are  sealed 
up  with  paper  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  keep  the  cold  out.     The  air,  of 
course,  is  always  redolent  with  mingled  odors,  and  really  unbearable  to  us. 
Such  circumstances  as  environment  takes  both  sleep  and  appetite. 

But  winter  seems  so  much  the  best  time  to  reach  the  village  peof^e. 
Now  the  schools  are  at  tlieir  best,  and  the  people  have  no  work  in  the 
fields  and  wish  us  to  come.  Some  are  wishing  to  unite  with  the  church 
too.  Sixteen  new  members  were  received  here  at  the  communion  service 
about  a  month  ago,  ten  of  them  from  the  girls'  school  and  orphani^. 

Now  let  us  pray  for  the  spiritual  outpouring  which  will  result  in  increased 
power  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  We  need  that  here  on  the  field  just  as  much 
as  people  need  it  at  home.  At  the  time  I  received  your  letter  our  hearts 
were  heavy  with  the  recent  news  of  Mrs.  Carey's  home  going.  They 
stayed  a  week  or  so  with  us  in  Constantinople  when  on  their  way  out.  I 
met  them  again  in  Van  at  the  meeting,  and  later  in  the  fall  had  such  a 
happy,  cheerful  letter  from  her  telling  of  their  prospects.  Then  came  the 
news  of  her  death. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  a  kind  of  review  of  the  year's  work 
since  January  1905.  I  have  been  absent  from  Erzroom  on  tours  (including 
the  fi\^  weeks'  trip  to  Van)  seventeen  weeks.  During  the  summer  weather, 
what  time  I  was  in  the  city,  often  we  went  on  Sundays  out  on  horseback  b) 
visit  and  to  hold  a  service  in  one  of  the  near  villages  one  and  two  hours 
distant,  returning  in  time  for  Sunday  school  here.  Usually  the  Bible 
woman — a  most  efficient  worker — and  one  from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  went 
with  us.  In  this  way  we  visited  seven  or  eight  villages,  and  hope  to  con- 
tinue as  soon  as  the  roads  and  weather  permit.  We  find  dense  ignorance, 
unrest,  misery  and  sin  everywhere  pretty  evenly  distributed.  Upon  my 
return  from  a  nine  weeks'  tour  in  November  we  began  a  weekly  class  for 
religious  mstruction  with  several  of  the  girls  who  were  considering  uniting 
with  the  church,  most  of  them  being  Gregorian.  Since  they  have  been 
received  we  continue  as  a  workers'  training  class. 

Now  I  have  begun  another  class  for  five  or  six  women,  very  ignorant, 
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who  have  the  same  desire.  During  Miss  Lord's  illness  I  had  charge  of  the 
school  for  five  weeks,  also  have  the  lace  work  this  year  and  help  some  in 
tiie  orphanage  to  relieve  Mrs.  Stapleton  a  bit.  This,  with  the  city  visiting 
tnd  some  thought  and  work  for  the  ten  or  twelve  village  schools,  has  kept 
my  time  pretty  well  filled.     But  there  is  still  so  much  left  undone. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Miss  Agnes  Fenenga,  dated  Mardin,  Turkey  in  Asia, 
Febniary  19,  1906 : — 

Our  school  is  progressing  as  usual.  Miss  Graf,  I  believe,  wrote  you 
about  the  revival  we  had  here,  so  I  will  only  say  that  every  girl  in  school 
gave  her  heart  to  Christ.  Some  of  the  younger  Jacobite  Syrian  girls 
perhaps  hardly  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  yet  I  am  surprised  day 
after  day  at  their  earnestness.  Just  yesterday  two  little  girls  who  are  here 
for  their  first  year  would  not  miss  the  Christian  Endeavor  meeting,  though 
they  were  visiting  at  a  Jacobite  house.  Four  of  the  girls  have  applied  for 
church  membership.  Three  others  wished  to,  but  as  their  parents  are 
Jacobites,  and  the  girls  felt  they  must  join  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
parents,  we  thought  it  best  for  them  to  wait  and  try  to  get  the  consent  of 
their  parents  during  th^  summer  vacation.  The  girls  are  from  the  Syrian 
community  of  Diarbekir,  and  as  last  year  was  the  first  time  that  we  had 
had  a  student  from  there  it  seems  best  for  us  to  let  that  community  know 
^t  our  object  is  not  to  Protestantize  but  to  Christianize. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  our  numbers  have  been  decreased  by 
six.  One  girl  had  to  stop  for  health  reasons,  and  five  of  Mrs.  Thorn's 
orphans  in  our  school  were  married^-one  about  a  month  ago,  and  four  last 
Wednesday  evening. 

Only  one  of  the  young  men  could  speak  Arabic,  and  as  that  is  the  only 
language  the  girls  can  speak  there  won't  be  any  quarreling  at  once.  The 
>)9ountain  language  is  very  easy,  and  the  woman  who  came  with  them  as 
go-between  felt  sure  that  the  brides  would  learn  it  in  a  few  days.  Up  to 
this  time  she  was  the  only  woman  in  that  village  who  could  read.  How 
she  will  enjoy  hearing  these  companions !  The  young  men  were  Christians, 
%nd  were  real  nice  and  kind  looking,  so  we  trust  they  will  be  happy  and 
bhat  our  girls  will  be  a  light  to  that  village. 

From  Miss  Starr,  one  of  the  members  of  the  deputation  to  Japan  : — 

Steamship  Fungshun,  March  9,  1906. 

Farewell  to  Kobe !  We  went  on  board  our  steamer,  the  Mongolia,  Wednes- 
Jay  evening,  February  28,  and  I  should  think  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
bundred  came  down  to  the  dock  to  see  us  off.     This  company  was   made 
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up  of  several  of  our  teacher  friends  of  course,  a  hundred  or  more  of 
the  schoolgirls,  a  number  of  the  Kobe  church  ladies  (Japanese,  of  coune), 
some  of  the  quiet,  elderly  ones,  the  pastor's  wife  and  her  two  little  girls,  the 
head  of  the  kindergarten  and  her  training  class,  and  also  pupils  of  the  Bible 
school.  They  wished  us  all  the  good  things  possible  and  waved  handker* 
chiefs,  and  as  the  launch  pulled  away,  sang  in  English,  ^^  God  be  withyoa 
till  we  meet  again."  We  waved  back  to  them,  while  our  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  until  the  launch  turned  and  the  sight  was  lost  to  view.  Other  steamer 
passengers  commented  on  the  sight  of  the  fine  looking  schoolgirls,  and  said 
it  was  a  different  type  of  girl  from  any  they  had  seen  in  the  streets  during 
the  day.  Few  tourists  see  the  mission  schoolgirls,  and  yet  many  will  vj 
who  have  visited  these  countries  that  they  do  not  see  any  results  of  miatioQ 
work.  We  were  proud  of  the  girls  and  the  impression  they  made  on  thoee 
who  saw  them.  They  are  bright,  happy  girls  —  much  like  schoolgifii 
anywhere.  We  liave  been  rejoiced  by  what  we  have  seen.  It  has  warmed 
our  hearts.  It  is  tremendously  worth  while  to  bring  new  life  and  incentife 
to  such  numbers  who  are  striving  for  something,  they  know  not  what,  and 
eager  to  accept.  So  many  are  happy  who  never  were  before  and  never  ex- 
pected to  be. 

We  had  three  days  in  Shanghai  and  one  morning  visited,  with  Qiinese 
guide,  the  native  city.  Oh,  we  have  heard  of  narrow  streets,  filth,  degraded 
people !  I  had  never  seen  it  before.  Saw  nothing  in  Japan  to  equal  it 
Jinrickishas  could  not  pass,  or  go  through  the  city.  Sedan  chairs  the  only 
method  of  conveyance.  We  walked.  I  expect  we  shall  see  more  of  the 
same  in  Foochow. 

Now  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  something  of  the  joys  of  Oriental  traveling. 
As  you  see,  we  are  on  a  small  coast  steamer  (Chinese  line,  but  foreign  navi- 
gators), going  down  to  Foochow.  We  started  yesterday  morning  ftoen 
Shanghai,  and  expect  to  be  greeted  by  Miss  Hartwell's  beaming  faceted- 
morrow  morning  at  Pagoda  Anchorage,  the  port  of  Foochow.  If  you  have 
a  large  map  of  China  and  follow  the  coast  south  of  Shanghai,  you  will  see 
it  is  dotted  with  islands — as  the  commander  said  in  answer  to  our  comment 
this  morning,  ''  Yes,  there  is  quite  a  growth  of  hislands,"  and  he  is  right, 
for  they  are  high  lands.  Steep,  rather  barren,  brown  slopes,  in  nuiny 
shapes.  We  pass  sometimes  quite  near  a  group  on  the  left ;  then  there  are 
shadowy  forms  of  other  groups  to  the  right.  Again  none  in  sight,  but  quan- 
tities of  fishing  boats,  with  great  square  brown  sails,  and  with  none.  The  color 
ot  the  sea,  on  emerging  yesterday  morning  from  the  Whampu  River  into  ft« 
mouth  of  the  great  Yangtse  Kiang,  and  from  that  into  the  sea,  was  yellow* 
like  the  Missouri  River  and  it  stayed  so  all  day.  To-day,  it  has  varied,  be- 
ing somewhat  less  yellow  occasionally,  but  never  a  green  or  blue. 

Wish  you  could  see  this  little  steamer.     She  is  a  steady  ship— -a  freighter 
and  well  loaded.     The  capacity  for  passengers  is  limited,  there  being  only 
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WOL  cabins.  There  are  only  four  passengers  this  trip,  so  it  is  a  very  little 
like  having  one's  own  yacht.  Everything  is  conveniently  near  and  handy. 
The  dining  room  is  salon,  writing  room  and  all  combined.  The  Chinese 
cook  offers  us  foreign  food.  But  the  food  is  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be.  We 
can  get  eggs  for  breakfast  and  rather  decent  bread. 

Under  date  of  February  27,  1906,  Miss  Nellie  N.  Russell  wrote  from  Peking, 
China  :— 

What  shall  I  write  of  the  many,  many  interesting  things  I  might?  These 
are  wonderful  times  we  are  seeing  and  China  is  throbbing  with  new  life  and 
aew  emotions.  We  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  her  now  and  feel  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle  must  have  after  his  long  sleep ;  not  that  we  have  been  asleep,  but 
certainly  no  one  out  here  could  have  dreamed  of  this  rapid  change.  Much 
of  it  is  good  and  healthful.  Whether  the  country  can  assimilate  so  much 
and  get  the  proper  nourishment  is  hard  to  say. 

The  world  has  been  startled  at  what  Japan  has  accomplislied.  and  I  feel 
certain  it  will  be  equally  so  when  tliey  come  to  understand  all  that  is  going 
00  in  this  old  land  now.  China  is  not  asleep  any  more  and  twenty  years 
hence  she  will  be  where  Japan  is  today.  The  tremendous  interest  in  all 
educational  lines  is  the  greatest  movement  at  present.  Schools  for  boys  and 
^rls,  also  for  women  are  being  opened.  Alas,  the  lack  of  teachers  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  best  work  to  be  done.  Still  it  means  much  that  they 
realize  the  need  of  education  for  their  women  and  girls. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  Woman's  Daily  Newspaper,  issued  here 
inPekmg.  The  only  daily  paper  for  women  in  the  world  in  a  land  where 
not  one  woman  in  a  thousand  can  read.  The  editor  is  a  widow  lady,  Mrs. 
Chang.  She  is  filled  with  but  one  desire  and  that  is  to  help  her  country- 
women. This  paper  has  editorials  attacking  the  old  traditions  and  super- 
stitions in  a  language  we  would  not  have  dared  to  use.  The  editorials  on 
idol  worship  are  most  strong.  In  fact  in  these  days  we  don't  need  to  take 
up  that  subject  much.  The  papers  are  full  of  it.  Three  months  ago  we 
opened  a  place  for  *'  explaining  the  woman's  paper"  for  women  only.  The 
days — six  in  a  month — are  the  big  fair  days  when  women  go  out  freely. 
Our  room  has  been  full,  and  the  experiment  has  gone  far  ahead  of  what  we 
thought.  On  these  days  we  do  not  preach  directly  the  doctrine  to  these 
Women,  as  we  advertise  to  *'  read  and  explain  "  the  woman's  paper.  Still 
We  get  acquainted  with  the  women  as  we  could  in  no  other  way.  We 
invite  them  to  the  church  services  and  woman's  meetings,  and  have  had 
special  days  set  when  they  were  asked  to  come  on  purpose  to  hear  the 
^bctrine  we  have  come  to  China  to  preach.  In  this  way  we  have  got  hold 
of  a  lot  of  new  women.  Nine  mothers  have  brought  their  little  girls  to  put 
them  in  our  girls'  school  at  our  North  Church.  One  woman,  her  son  and 
husband  have  become  Christians,  and  some  six  or  seven  new  women  have 
been  attending  the  Sunday  services  the  last  month. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  woman  who  lives  near  us  and  has  been  a  most  notorious 
gambler,  after  listening  to  an  article  on  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother  in 
lie  home,  and  a  strong  attack  on  the  evils  of  gambling,  got  up  and  said,  '*  I 
im  going  to  give  it  up,  it  is  indeed  a  deep  pit  full  of  mud."     Some  of  her 
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associates  were  there  and  they  looked  quite  takea  back.  One  of  them  after- 
ward asked  what  she  meant  and  she  said,  ^^  From  this  time  I  am  going  to 
try  and  be  a  clean  woman.*'  She  does  not  yet  see  the  need  of  help  from 
above,  but  we  believe  she  will. 

We  have  lectures  now  here  at  our  South  Chapel  twice  a  month  in  geog- 
raphy, Chinese  history,  hygiene,  etc.,  send  out  special  notices  and  get  in 
all  the  women  we  can.  In  this  way  we  have  become  acquainted  with  many 
new  women  and  we  trust  God  will  use  this  means  to  help  in  his  work.  A 
good  many  Chinese  ladies  who  can  read  are  much  interested  and  come  and 
help  speak.  They  cannot  talk  long  on  any  subject  as  they  have  not  the 
traming,  but  they  make  a  drawing  card  and  our  educated  schoolgirls  and 
Bible  women  show  off  to  good  advantage. 

These  lectures  give  the  women  an  opportunity  to  see  what  kind  of  women 
the  school  is  sending  out,  and  show  them  how  necessary  an  all  around  edu- 
cation is.  The  two  sisters  of  Prince  Lu,  one  the  wife  of  a  Mongol  prince, 
have  helped  and  the  daughter  of  the  Literary  Chancellor  helps  all  the  time. 
She  cannot  say  much,  but  she  says  she  is  bound  to  help  what  she  can  as  she 
believes  it  is  a  great  opportunity  to  help  her  countrywomen.  These  ladies 
are  all  interested  in  schools  and  we  hope  to  show  them  such  a  helpful 
interest  that  they  will  feel  we  have  come,  **  not  to  destroy  but  to  help  build 
up."  One  Chinese  lady  has  been  coming  to  all  our  services  since  and 
seems  really  very  much  in  earnest. 

This  is  tfie  time  when  there  is  great  need  to  pray  for  China.  The  recon- 
struction period  of  a  great  nation,  coming  out  of  dark  into  the  light,  is  the 
vital  time.  We  cannot  see  the  future,  but  he  who  is  the  Father  of  nations 
knows  and  will  help  out  and  up  to  him.  Never  was  there  so  much  to 
encourage  and  yet  one  feels  that  the  great  fruit  gathering  time  may  yet 
come  only  after  more  sacrifice.  The  news  has  just  come  of  a  riot  in  the 
South.  This  poor  nation!  how  blind  they  seem  to  be  as  to  their  best 
interests.     We  need  to  be  much  in  prayer. 
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During  the  last  month  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
Pbkmmuu.  coining  home  Miss  Sarah  Stimpson,  of  Kamundongo,  West 
Centsvl  Afipica,  who  has  been  on  the  iield  for  seven  years.  She  came  in 
compuj  with  Mrs.  T.  W.  Woodside,  of  Ochileso,  in  the  same  mission,  who 
was  ondintd  home  for  her  health.  Miss  Helen  Chandler,  of  the  girls'  high 
and  boprdiqg  ichool  in  Madura,  has  also  come  for  her  furlough,  and  Miss 
Beam  &  NojeSf  of  the  same  school,  hastened  her  return  to  India  that  the 
work  aM^  not  suffer.  Miss  Alice  £.  Seibert,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  sailed  from 
New  YoAf  June  9,  on  her  way  to  Umzumbe,  South  Africa.  She  will  be 
associalMt  with  Miss  Laura  Smith,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  who  has  charge 
of  the  girtsf  boarding  school.  Miss  Alice  H.  Smith  accompanies  her,  going 
to  visit  and  asust  her  sister,  the  principal,  for  a  year. 

Thb  ComrBBBiRB  WITH  In  undertaking  any  new  work  much  knowledge 

Nbw  MiswowAaiBS.  of  the  business,  of  associates  and  superintendents, 

and  of  die  peculiar  conditions  must  be  gained  before  one  reaches  the  highest 
dBciMMgic.     This  is  as  true  in  missionary  work  as  in  any  other,  and  there- 
fore the  American  Board  calls  together  those  who  are  to  go  soon  to  the 
foreign  ftdd,  that  they  may  confer  with  them  on  important  matters.     This 
year  the  conference  began  on  May  31,  and  closed  June  6.     Thirteen   mis- 
sionaries were  present,  four  of  them   being  young  women.     The  different 
officials  of  the  Board,  gave  them  many  practical  hints  which  will  make  their 
■'elationa  with  the  workers  at  home  more  sympathetic  after  they  go  abroad. 
t^astors  ezphiined  the   relation   of  missionaries   and   their  work   to   home 
^hurcheSt  and  experienced  missionaries  gave  pertinent  advice  as  to  matters 
^f  healthf  work,  policy  and  his  own  spiritual  life.     A   celebration   of  the 
Lord's  supper  was  followed  by  a  tender  *^  quiet  hour  '*  for  the  missionaries 
by  themselvest  and  the  farewell  evening  service  was  full  of  interest. 

Qua    SBMiAMinjAL  A  day  of  privilege  and  of  profit  was  tlie  22d  of  May 

BfssTiMG.  to    those  who  gathered    in  the   church    at  Campello. 

Tender  memories  of  our  dear  departed  president  were  in  every  heart  as  we 
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came  together.     Mrs.  C.  H.  Daniels  guided  the  meeting  ably,  urging  all  to 
lay  aside,  for  the  day,  the  sense  of  burden,  even  of  the  Master's  service. 
Miss  Stanwood  gave  us  glimpses  of  conditions  in  the  work  here  at  home, 
and  Miss  Lamson  culled  for  us  a  few  of  the   many  instances  of  latter  day 
heroism   shown  by  our  missionaries.     Miss  Gilson  told  of  the  privilege  and 
the  need  of  work  in  East  Central  Africa.     Miss  Jenkins  pictured  vividly  the 
life  of  a  Turkish  woman.     Miss  Huntington  described  the  Christian  life  of 
three  men  of  different  rank  in  life  whom  she  was  thankful  to  call  her  friends 
in  Eastern  Turkey.     Seftorita  Carolina  Marcial   told  and  t*xemplrfied  what 
the   International   Institute  for  Girls  is  doing  in  Madrid.     Miss  ^fathewi 
described  the  work  of  Corona  Institute  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico^  and  of  ftome 
of  its  graduates,  proving  that  a  factory  that  sends  out  such  n  product  is  wdt 
worth   sustaining.     Rev.  W.  T.  Currie,  of  West  Africa,  made    Benguclk 
with  its  forests  and  wild  animals,  its  people  and  their  sit pt^r&tlt ions,  scett 
real   to   us.     The  story  of  his   industrial  work  and  the  efforts  to  r*^is^  ihnT 
whole  life,  to  heal   their   diseases  and  to  awaken  their  minds »  fis  well  n»  to 
lead  them  to  Christ,  was  most  inspiring.  ■ 

Christus  Before  this  magazine  reaches  our  readers  MacfnitSin 

Rbdbmptor.  will  probably  have  issued  the  book  for  next  year's  ttndy. 
Christus  Redemptor  is  an  outline  study  of  missions  in  the  islanda  of  the 
Pacific,  written  by  Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery.  The  conditioBi 
in  these  islands  and  the  appealing  need  of  their  inhabitants  are  vhridly  Ml 
forth  and  a  knowledge  of  these  things  should  stir  us  to  a  new  senae  of  Otf 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  All  leaders  of  auxiliaries  and  of  study  daMti 
will  want  to  have  the  volume  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible.  An  excelkit 
wall  map,  price  50  cents,  and  a  series  of  twenty-four  telling  pictures,  price 
35  cents,  accompany  the  book.     Order  from  Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn. 

Call  for  Help  for  The  recent    conference  of  women   missionaries  at 

Moslem  Women.  Cairo  sends  out  an  appeal  to  all  Women's  Boards, 
saying  that  from  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  Africa,  Turkey,  all  Mohammedan 
countries,  comes  tlie  same  sad  story.  One  hundred  million  or  more  of  women 
are  suffering  from  spiritual,  moral,  and  physical  ills  from  which  the  onh 
liopc  of  escape  is  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  gospel  they  can  nevei 
hear  except  women  carr}'  it  to  tliem.  We  need  no  new  organization,  but  an 
extension  and  intensifying  of  our  present  work.  **  Trained  and  consecrated 
women  doctors  ;  trained  and  consecrated  women  teachers ;  groups  of  women 
workers  in  the  villages;  an  army  of  those  with  love  in  their  hearts  to  seek 
and  save  the  lost." 
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A  word  of  good  cheer.  The  regular  contributions  for  our 
ftY.  pledged  work  from  April  i8  to  May  i8  were  $17,051.44,  a 
r  those  of  the  same  month  in  1905  of  $608.33.  The  report  for  the 
en  months  of  our  fiscal  year  shows  an  increase   in  such  gifts  of 

over  the  corresponding  time  ot  last  year  and  we  are  encouraged. 

may  not  relax  our  efforts,  for  the  work  looms  large  ahead  with 
gent  calls. 


In  August,  185  I,  Dr. 
Lemuel  Bisselland  his  bride, 
a  girl  of  twenty-four,  began 
their  service  in  the  Marathi 
Mission.  First  at  Sirur,  and 
after  six  years  at  Ahmed- 
nagar,  they  worked  together 
till  1891,  when  Dr.  Bissell 
was  called  to  his  reward. 
Bravely  and  faithfully  the 
wife  toiled  on  alone  till  she 
had  almost  finished  fifty-five 
years  of  missionary  service, 
the  longest  term  of  any 
American  in  India.  Till  the 
eleven  months  of  her  last  ill- 
ness she  has  always  been 
vigorous  and  very  active. 
She  had  been  at  some  time 
engaged  in  almost  every 
phase  of  missionary  work, 
among  Christians,  non- 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bissell 
19,  1827  April  21,  1906 


ns,  foreigners  or  natives.  Work  in  the  city  and  in  the  district,  in 
md  churches,  for  boys  and  for  girls,  for  men  and  for  women  ;  med- 
ingelistic,  zenana,  educational  work  ;  the  training  of  workers,  and 
industrial  work  have  all  engaged  her  interest,  effort  and  sympathy, 
inednagar,  she  had  cliarge  of  schools  for  Christian  and  non-Chris- 
dren  and  was  long  superintendent  of  the  girls'  large  boarding  school 
le  has  directed  a  larj^e  force  of  Bible  women,  and  has  herself  visited 
s  homes  of  the  high  caste,  tlie  low  caste  and  the  no  caste ;  has  regu- 
nducted  daily  and  weekly  women's  and  mothers*  meetings ;  has 
I  and  conducted  courses  of  study  and  examinations  for  the  instruc- 
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tion  of  Bible  women ;  has  translated  and  composed  many  hymns  used  in 
churches  and  schools  all  through  the  Marathi  country  ;  lias  prepared  stories 
and  books  in  prose  and  poetry  in  the  vernacular ;  and  fitted  her  nine  chil- 
dren <6r  American  schools  as  each  one  in  turn  left  India.     She  often  toured 
for  months  together,  at  one  time  superintending  alone  a  district  with  six 
churches,  ten  schools  and  scores  of  Christian  families.     Her   sacrifice   of 
time,  strength,  and  money  during  the  famines  through  which   she  passed, 
and  the  plague  epidemics  of  the  last  fourteen  years,  has  been  without  stint  or 
restraint.     In  her  care  of  the  countless  poor  and  sick,  her  ftheltering  the  mi- 
ning, lifting  the  fallen,  encouraging  the  good,  going  about  as  a  aenrant  of  aU 
who  needed  her,  she  was  like  her  Master.     Not  only  the  other  aiiaMonarieii 
but  many  native  Christians  called  her  mother,  for  she  was  most  motherly  to 
all  whom  she  ever  knew. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Barton  says :  **  I  can  never  forget  her  quiet,  p^tienti  earn^ 
aggressive  work  ;  never  discouraged,  never  weary  and  always  hopeful.  The 
Lord  has  certainly  given  her  a  great  privilege  to  serve  him  §o  many  years, 
and  her  service  will  be  long  remembered,  not  only  by  her  ^ssociatest  atitl 
the  ofHcers  of  the  Board,  but  by  the  great  multitudes  in  India  who  wtU  bltti 
her  name  as  long  as  they  live." 


Glimpses  of  African  Life  in  Rhodesia 

BY   MRS.    ALICE   C.    WILDER 

THERE  is  one  thing  an  American  cannot  do  in  a  hurry,  and  thatii* 
convert  the  heathen  to  Christianity,  at  least  the  African  heathen. 
With  teaching  and  industrial  training  going  on,  the  palm  tree  idea, 
and  missionary  sitting  under  it,  is  of  the  past.  Situated  as  we  are 
within  the  tropics,  life  goes  on  in  the  heathen  way  pretty  much  as  in  Natal  and 
Zululand.  The  same  heathen  men,  sitting  around  and  palavering  or  sleep- 
ing ;  the  same  heathen  women,  with  backs  bent  double  over  their  work  with 
pick  and  hoe  (using  very  short  handles)  ;  sometimes  with  babies  strapped  to 
their  backs,  sometimes  without,  laboring  under  the  rays  of  an  African  sun: 
sometimes  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  child  with  the  nourishment  which 
mother  nature  everywhere  supplies,  to  the  heathen  perliaps  more  than  to 
the  Christian.  Everywhere  is  apparent  the  degradation  of  woman  ;  it  is  the 
appalling  fact  which  is  uppermost,  the  sight  of  which  one  cannot  escape. 
It  begins  with  the  little  children  ;  so  when  writing  ot  African  life  it  cannot 
be  left  out,  so    long   as  fathers   sell    daughters   and  buy  as  many  wives  for 
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ves  as  they  can  find  money  to  pay  for.  When  no  other  means  can 
1,  they  will  essay  to  *^  deal  in  futures,"  and  mortgage  the  unborn 
a  man  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty,  as  it  may  happen. 
e  in  point :  Last  Saturday  evening  appeared  here  a  little  girl,  say 
n  years.  Why  did  she  come?  She  said  she  was  running  away  from 
her  husband.  Husband,  you  say  I  Well,  it  was 
like  this :  She  heard  her  father  saying  to  some- 
one, ^*  At  the  end  of  this  month,  this  girl  must 
go  to  the  man  who  has  bought  her."  That 
means  to  stay  there  until  she  shall  be  old  enough 
to  become  his  wife.  This  frightened  the  little 
thing,  and  as  she  attends  one  of  our  schools  four 
miles  from  here,  and  knows  that  the  missionaries 
protect  such  as  she,  she  ran  away.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  appeared  the  mother,  who  had  been 
searching  high  and  low  for  her  child,  but  found 
no  trace  of  her  until  she  reached  here.  I  must 
say  we  felt  sorry  for  the  mother,  searching  for 
her  child,  with  her  knowledge  that  lions  and 
leopards  are  ever  prowling  about,  and  not  know- 
ing what  could  have  happened  to  her  daughter. 
When  the  missionary  asked  the  mother  why  the 
child  had  left  home,  she  professed  to  know  of  no 
reason  whatever.  When  told  of  what  the  child 
had  heard  the  father  say,  she  knew  nothing  of  it, 
so  she  said.  The  mother  was  told  to  take  the 
child  home,  if  the  child  wanted  to  go.  As  the 
child  refused,  the  mother  went  home  alone,  and 
the  next  day  the  father  appeared.  Before  send- 
ing for  the  child  to  talk  with  her  father  and  the 
utnfundisi^  she  was  asked  if  she  wanted  to  go 
back  with  her  father.  This  was  her  reply,  "  I 
won't  go."  Not  I  don't  want  to,  but  '*  I  won't." 
no  one  knows  better  than  a  missionary  that  it  is  not  well  to  encour- 
ellion  in  a  child,  but  what  would  you,  what  could  you  do  or  say 
uch  circumstances?  The /;i^a3a  was  talked  over;  the  father  also 
*  no  reason  whatever  for  the  child  leaving  her  home.  When  asked 
1  not  desire  the  child  to  go  to  another  man,  he  said,  ''  Why,  yes,  but 
•ngs  to  that  man."  Turning  to  ask  the  girl  if  shei  consented,  she 
i^es,  I  did  consent,  at  first,  because  they  said  they  would  beat  me  if  I 
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did  not."  The  father  insisted  she  must  go  with  him  to  her  husband  (?),  and 
was  made  very  angry  when  told  that  the  girl  cannot  have  any  husband  at 
her  age.  **  But  she  has,"  he  would  insist.  Fortunately,  the  English  law 
here  does  not  allow  a  girl  to  be  forced  into  an  unwilling  marriage,  if  the  girl 
protests. 

This  father  had  at  first  wives  hy  inheritance  only,  handed  down  by  father 
or  brothers.  Now,  when  this  little  girl  appeared  as  his  daughter  from  one 
of  these  inherited  wives,  he  promptly  negotiated  for  her  exchange  to  the 
father  of  the  woman  whom  he  himself  would  marry,  hence  this  barter.  This 
is  Wednesday  and  the  child  is  still  with  the  missionary.  We  have  three  other 
runaways  here  besides,  one  of  whom,  who  has  been  with  us  about  two  years, 
was  last  week  asked  for  in  marriage  by  one  of  the  more  enlightened  of  the 
Christian  young  men  here.     What  an  escape  from  a  heathen  marriage ! 

It  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  fad,  if  I  may  speak  of  it  in  such  a  way,  for  girls 
to  stand  up  in  meeting  soon  after  arrival,  and  say  they  want  to  be  Christians. 
If  they  stay,  though,  they  don't  seem  to  go  back  on  their  word.  We  have 
an  older  girl  here  who  does  faithful  work  with  them  in  a  Christian  way. 

Much  could  be  said  of  the  stupidity  of  the  native  African.  It  isn't  that 
they  present  a  very  lovable  or  attractive  side  to  the  missionary,  either. 
These  girls,  yes,  we  are  glad  to  have  them  and  to  train  them ;  and  if  **  teach- 
ing children  to  be  clean,  active,  honest  and  useful"  ia  **real  education/' 
then  we  mean  them  to  have  it.  We  are  obliged  to  confess  though  that  so 
far  as  we  have  had  dealings  with  the  youth  of  this  land  that  the  boys  seem 
^^  smarter"  than  the  girls,  and  more  ambitious  than  the  latter,  too.  Is  it 
not  the  natural  sequence  to  the  way  in  which  the  girls  have  been  treated  for 
generations?  We  think  so.  We  in  civilized  lands  teach  our  own  children 
while  still  in  our  arms  to  listen  and  obey ;  not  so  do  these  parents,  so  one 
of  the  first  lessons  a  native  has  to  learn  when  he  comes  to  us  is  to  listen ; 
when  you  have  accomplished  that  you  may  then  begin  to  see  results.  The 
native  ^^ Ndau"  has  one  trait  at  least  that  makes  him  kin  to  the  Yankee;  he 
is  apt  to  think  he  ^^  knows  it  all,"  and  one  may  be  surprised  some  day  to 
find  him  telling  you  how  a  piece  of  work  should  be  done,  when  you  had 
been  possessed  of  the  idea  that  you  had  a  monopoly  in  the  knowledge  of  that 
subject. 

People  often  ask  if  they  learn  to  sing  readily.  I  have  not  found  that  they 
do  ;  their  voices  are  harsh  and  discordant,  and  by  the  time  they  have  readied 
the  third  note  from  the  tonic  they  are  off  the  pitch  entirely ;  if  they  learn  to 
sing  a  tune  wrong  in  the  first  place  no  amount  of  drilling  will  set  them  right. 
We  often  sit  and  wonder  what  they  are  singing  when  we  can  hear  them  in 
the  distance.     That  is  not  saying  that  by  and  by  they  may  not  learn  to  sing 
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very  well  when  they  are  more  accustomed  to  our  style.  The  African  is 
musical  the  world  over,  but  their  ideas  are  different  from  our  musical  world. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  what  a  vast  difference  there  is  in  the  native  as  a 
Cliristian  and  as  a  heathen.  By  contrasts  we  often  learn  to  know  more  the 
eal  values.  It  is  cheering  to  see  now  and  then  another  household  altar  set 
ip  for  Christ  in  this  dark  land  ;  and  however  imperfect  the  light  and  knowl- 
edge, they  are  there.  The  African  makes  a  good  Christian,  and  what  more 
rould  be  said? 

Apropos  of  wild  beasts :  Since  writing  the  above  this  noon,  word  came 
n  that  a  leopard  had  been  struck  with  an  arrow ;  the  weapon  was  shown 
yith  fresh  blood  on  it  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches ;  the  missionary 
)egan  at  once  to  load  his  rifles  preparatory  to  pursuing  the  hunt.  Starting 
>ff  with  his  two  dogs,  a  native  boy  armed,  and  others  with  clubs  and  spears, 
hey  began  the  chase.  The  doctor  who  lives  here  arrived  just  in  time  to 
oin  in  the  hunt.  As  the  ladies  left  behind  were  having  afternoon  tea  to- 
gether in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  a  shot  was  heard  not  far  away,  and  they 
emarked  that  the  leopard  must  have  been  seen.  After  this  one  shot  we 
leard  no  other  for  some  time.  Just  then  Elijah,  a  Zulu  helper,  and  two 
latives  came  along ;  we  directed  them  to  where  the  shot  was  fired,  and  after 
in  hour,  perhaps,  we  heard  several  shots  in  succession  to  the  east  of  us. 

The  sun  was  just  disappearing  behind  the  hills  when  the  ladies  mounted 
heir  wheels,  and  prepared  to  ride,  not  to  the  hunt,  but  away  from  it,  for 
he  doctor's  wife  could  wait  no  longer  for  her  husband.  The  path  was 
l^etting  shadowy,  for  the  forest  was  near,  but  the  lady  went  on  ;  the  other 
urning  back  after  a  time  met  first  the  doctor  following  hard  after  his  wife, 
hen  Elijah  coming  out  of  the  shadows,  but  there  was  no  time  for  questions : 
>n  arrival  home  a  young  leopard  cub  was  lying  on  the  grass,  no  other  ani- 
nal  in  sight.  Just  as  it  was  getting  quite  dark  big  father  leopard  was 
wrought  in  by  the  boys,  the  missionary  accompanying.  The  mother  was 
lot  seen.  Unfortunately  Elijah  was  wounded  on  both  arms  and  the  right 
(ide  of  his  face  by  the  leopard's  claws,  and  has  gone  over  to  the  doctor's  to 
lave  medical  attention  and  to  sleep  there.  It  is  fortunate  for  him  that  the 
ioctor  is  here. 

Men  travel  across  continents  and  seas  to  get  a  chance  to  shoot  leopards, 
)ut  here,  you  see,  a  missionary  is  at  an  advantage,  sometimes  could  almost 
ihoot  one  from  his  door,  and  lions  too  are  not  far  away. 
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The  Day  of  Small  Things 

BY   MRS.    LAURA   H.    BATES 

THE  history  of  the  Gazaland  Mission,  established  in  1893  in  the 
southeast  border  of  Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  is  in  many  respects 
unique  in  the  history  of  missions.  The  first  decade  of  its  existence, 
from  whatever  standpoint  it  is  considered,  may  well  be  designated 
as  the  day  of  small  things.  Let  us  review  briefly  the  situation  when  in  the 
summer  of  1893  the  pioneer  party  began  its  journey  from  Beioi  into  the 
interior.  To  four  families  of  missionaries  was  delegated  the 
of  making  their  way  through  a  portion  of  the  continent  as  yet  wl 
touched  by  civilizing  or  Christianizing  influences.  The  undertaking il 
the  transportation  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  this.] 
ten,  with  their  .native  assistants  from  Natal,  and  the  necessaries  to  \ 
homes  in  the  wilderness.  The  route  selected  lay  through  a  country ' 
the  scorching  sun  beat  down  with  relentless  force,  where  malaria  ttUJM 
ready,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  to  seize  upon  fresh  victims,  where  the  roadi 
were  native  footpaths,  where  no  vehicle  was  to  be  found  and  the  natives 
themselves  were  tlie  only  beasts  of  burden.  This  journey,  which  under 
favorable  circumstances  has  been  repeatedly  covered  in  two  weeks,  occu{Med 
four  months.  On  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  their  destination,  Mt.  Silinda, 
the  arduous  work  of  providing  suitable  shelter  for  each  family  was  the  first 
imperative  duty. 

In  the  absence  of  lumber  yards  and  hardware  stores,  of  carpenterit 
masons  or  skilled  workmen  of  any  kind,  timbers  from  the  forest  were  felkd 
to  make  the  walls,  thatch  grass  was  cut  for  the  roofs.  The  floors  were 
merely  a  portion  of  mother  earth  soundly  beaten  to  harden  them ;  a  circle 
in  the  center  of  the  floor,  or,  at  best,  an  open  fireplace,  served  for  a  kitchen 
range ;  packing  cases  were  converted  into  tables,  cupboards,  couches,  toilet 
stands  and  benches.  For  food  it  was  necessary  at  first  to  depend  princi- 
pally on  the  natives — a  precarious  arrangement.  Exorbitant  prices,  short 
measure,  poor  quality  of  produce  offered,  weary  hours  of  bartering  with 
unreasonable  natives,  all  these  are  memories  still  vivid  in  the  minds  of  those 
early  pioneers. 

The  temporary  houses  completed,  attention  was  given  to  the  opening  up 
of  gardens  that  the  food  problem  might  be  more  satisfactorily  solved.  But 
for  several  seasons  the  chief  returns  proved  to  be  a  large  crop  of  experience. 
The  rains  descended,  the  floods  came,  drouth  followed,  locusts  swarmed ; 
in  fact,  it  seemed  as  though  a  new  series  like  to  tlie  plagues  of  Egypt  settled 
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ipon  the  land.  As  time  went  on  the  pioneers  undertook  the  task  of  erect- 
^g  more  permanent  dwellings.  Clay  was  dug  up  along  the  waterways  and 
ishioned  into  bricks  and  tiles,  giant  trees  were  felled  and  by  hand  con- 
erted  into  lumber.  **  Every  man  his  own  mechanic  "  was  the  order  of 
ie  day,  and  men  trained  in  schools  of  theology  and  medicine  developed  not 
nly  into  gardeners  and  woodsmen  but  architects  and  builders. 
It  was  a  mighty  task  for  a  band  so  small  and  so  meagerly  equipped  to 
ibdue  the  wilderness.     Yet  out  of  the  ten  years'  labor  there  emerged  eight 
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mfortable  brick  dwelling  houses  and  two  schoolhouses,  most  of  them 
vered  with  tiles,  acres  of  cultivated  fields,  irrigating  ditches,  fine  young 
chards,  homesteads  enclosed  by  hedges  and  adorned  with  shrubbery  and 
>wers.  Truly  the  desert  iiad  been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  Or  if  we 
ere  to  consider  the  development  of  the  educational  work,  we  would  at 
ice  be  impressed  by  the  paucity  of  material  with  which  to  undertake  and 
rry  it  on  to  a  successful  issue.  It  was  in  very  truth  the  day  of  small 
ings.  Given  on  the  one  hand  the  mission  ardently  engaged  in  a  hand  to 
md  fight  for  subsistence  in  a  new  and  unfriendly  country  yet  determined 
3m  the  start  to  develop  a  satisfactory  educational  scheme  for  the  uplifting 
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of  the  natives ;  on  the  other,  the  people  wholly  and  aggressively  opposed 
to  any  such  program.  The  schoolhouse  at  first  was  a  tree,  the  shady  side 
of  a  hut,  a  stump  in  the  cornfield — any  place  where  a  group  of  pupils,  will- 
ing or  unwilling,  could  be  gathered.  An  ABC  chart  was  the  sole  text 
book.  Fortunate  was  it  if  the  attendance  in  any  one  place  was  so  regulai 
as  to  warrant  the  labor  of  providing  a  bench  or  two. 

Yet  from  these  small  beginnings  a  well  developed  educational  system  lin 
been  evolved.     Two  boarding  scliools  were  established.     Pupils  from  nea 
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and  far,  in  many  instances  from  one  hundred  miles  distant,  came  to  enrol 
themselves.  Scores  of  young  men  and  young  women,  former  pupils  at  thes 
schools,  are  now  scattered  far  and  wide  throughout  the  land,  appreciating 
the  benefits  which  they  have  received,  urging  their  friends  that  they  to< 
seek  to  ascend  the  hill  of  knowledge. 

As  feeders  to  these  boarding  schools  there  are  station  and  evening  school* 
at  each  mission  center,  and  here  and  there  in  the  outlying  districts  kraa 
schools  have  been  established.  Taught  by  whom  ?  Those  first  hard  wor 
pupils,  gathered  in  the  byways  and  hedges,  now  in  their  turn  are  sharing 
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the  labor  of  their  teachers,  giving  themselves  gladly  to  the  task  of  reaching 
out  the  helping  hand  to  their  own  kindred.  Herein  lies  the  hope,  the  cer- 
tainty, of  victory  in  the  conflict  of  light  with  darkness.  Africa  must,  and 
will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  work  out  her  own  salvation  througli  agencies 
raised  up  within  her  own  borders. 

But  the  ultimate  object  of  missionary  effort — the  regeneration  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  wherein  the  mission  labors — remains  to  be  considered.  It 
is  just  here  that  the  critics  of  missionary  effort  put  in  their  strongest  argu- 
ments. The  day  of  small  things,  so  inflnitesimally  small,  tliey  declare,  as  to 
be  inappreciable ;  a  handful  of  men,  opposed  to  Satan  and  all  his  host, 
entrenched  within  the  very  citadel  of  his  kingdom  1  It  is  not  strange  that 
to  the  thoughtless  observer  tlie  question  arises :  **  What  are  they  among  so 
many?"  It  has  escaped  the  notice  of  such,  which  side,  after  all,  has  the 
majority  I 

While  the  poverty  (?)  of  the  Christians  at  home  was  compelling  these 
(MOneers  to  spend  most  of  their  time  at  ^^  serving  the  tables,"  this  devoted 
band  never  for  one  hour  lost  sight  of  the  one  supreme  purpose  which  had 
taken  them  tliither.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  at  the  carpenter's  bench, 
in  the  brick  tleld,  on  toilsome  journeys  as  well  as  at  the  stated  seasons  of 
worship,  the  story  of  a  Saviour's  love  was  made  known. 

L»ittle  more  than  three  years  had  passed  when  out  of  the  material  thus 
laboriously  gfithered,  the  first  church  of  Christ  in  Gazaland  was  formed, 
ivilh  sixteen  charter  members.  Shortly  after  the  tenth  birthday  of  the  mis- 
sion a  second  one  was  organized,  the  combined  membership  being  about 
ieveiity*five.  Is  the  number  small?  Perhaps;  if  we  compare  with  the 
tboiisiinds  of  converts  reported  in  other  and  more  populous  regions  of  the 
world*  But  as  we  deal  with  the  raw  material  in  Africa  in  temporal  matters, 
so  it  is  the  raw  material  of  human  life  and  character  that  is  moukfed 
and  by  patient  hand  labor  wrought  into  that  which  is  fit  for  the  Master's  use. 

With  the  passing  of  the  first  decade  the  Gazaland  Mission  has  passed  into 
a  new  era  in  its  history.  The  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer  days  have 
been  greatly  mitigated ;  with  the  increase  of  laborers  and  equipment  has 
come  increased  facility  for  further  development.  If,  in  spite  of  her  limita- 
tions, such  gpratifying  resuls  have  been  secured,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect 
that,  under  happier  conditions,  her  progress  in  the  efforts  for  the  elevation  of 
the  native  races  may  be  proportionally  greater. 
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The  History  of  an  African  Woman 

BY   MRS.  EMMA    D.  WOODSIDB 

(See  Frontispiece  of  June  Number) 
ComclutUd) 

IN  the  course  of  time  eight  children  are  born  to  her.     The  first  born 
receives  the  name  of  Cipembe  and  the  mother  is  hereafter  known  as 
Nacipembe ;  the  mother  takes  the  prefix  **  Na  "  and  the  father  "  Sa"  to 
the  name  of  the  first-born  child.     Eight  children  is  an  unusually  large 
number  for  an  Ocimbundu  family.     Nacipembe  is  a  woman  of  strong  charac- 
ter and  will  power.    She  has  suffered  no  other  woman  to  be  brought  home 
to  share  the  wifehood,  though  polygamy  is  very  common.     By  hard  labor 
she  alone  provides  for  her  large  family.     She  becomes  in  later  life  a  ^'ka^ 
wengo,"  a  woman's  witch  doctor.    A  person  becomes  a  **  kawengo  "  in  this 
manner.     Several  old  women  take  her  to  the  woods,  where  she  is  kept  for 
four  days,  receiving  only  a  very  small  portion  of  food.     On  the  fifth  day  a 
crowd  of  women  congregate.     They  dance  and  sing  and  work  themselves 
up  into  a  frenzy,  until  the  woman  in  question  becomes  possessed,  and  acts 
like  a  demoniac.     She  is  then  taken  into  a  pool  of  water,  her  clothes  are 
taken  off  and  she  is  dressed  in  new  ones,  the  clothes  consisting  of  one  or  two 
loin  cloths.     She  now  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  divination  and  she 
obtains  from  some  big  witcli  doctor  a  gourd  containing  the  necessary  charms. 
If  a  woman  is  not  able  to  bear  children*  she  goes  to  the  *'  kawengo"  to  be 
doctored.     Nacipembe  as  "kawengo"  became  a  leading  character  in  the 
neighborhood.     On  one  occasion  in  the  event  of  a  death  of  a  certain  person, 
she  was  accused  of  being  the  cause,  and  in  consequence  had  to  take  the 
"  poison  test."     She  drank  the  decoction,  and  vomited,  thereby  proving  her 
innocence.     She  became  involved  in  troubles  of  various  kinds,  so  that  her 
last  child  is  named  '*  Kahali,"  meaning  trouble. 

When  she  was  about  sixty-five  years  old  the  missionaries  came  to  her 
country,  Sakanjimba  Station  being  established  in  1893,  and  she  heard  the 
Word  of  God  for  the  first  time.  She  was  interested  in  it  and  was  a  faithful 
attendant  at  the  Sunday  morning  services.  Some  five  years  later  she  came 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  bringing  her  gourd  containing  the  complete  outfit  of 
charms  used  for  divining.  She  said  to  the  missionary :  *'  I  have  brought 
these  to  be  burned.  I  have  no  longer  any  use  for  them  ;  I  have  accepted 
the  Word  of  God  ;  my  trust  is  no  longer  in  these  things,  but  in  the  true 
God."     And  as  she  spoke  her  dim  eyes  brightened  and  her   countenance 
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le.  The  missionary  had  the  evidence  in  his  owii  heart  that  she  was 
/  a  child  of  God. 

ne  Sunday  morning  after  the  usual  public  service  a  fire  was  kindled,  and 
gourd  with  the  charms  was  thrown  upon  it.  A  large  congregation  stood 
It  watching  until  it  was  consumed.  Many  of  the  village  people  were 
jd  with  fear.  They  were  sure  some  dreadful  thing  would  happen  now. 
y  told  her  that  sickness  would  come  to  her  family,  her  children  would 
etc.,  to  all  of  which  she  turned  a  deaf  ear.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
ths  her  eldest  grandson,  a  pupil   in  the  mission   school,  sickened  and 

The  people  at  once  accused  her  as  the  cause.  Her  husband  and  some 
e  village  relatives  were  violently  angry  and  threatened  to  kill  her.  She 
taken  into  an  inner  room  of  the  missionary's  house  for  protection  until 
ngry  storm  had  passed,  and  it  was  at  this  time  she  left  her  village  and 
!  to  the  station  to  live.  Soon  after  this  one  of  her  sons,  a  pupil  also, 
me   very  sick,  and  her  trouble  was  now   almost  more  than  she  could 

She  had,  thus  far,  stood  firm.  She  said,  *^  If  God  takes  all  of  my 
ren,  still  will  I  trust  him."  And  God  in  his  merciful  providence 
her  back  her  child.  She  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  not 
1  wanting. 

April,  1904,  she  was  baptized  and  admitted  into  the  native  church  of 
njimba.  The  same  month  the  station  was  removed  to  the  new  site  at 
leso,  Ondulu,  about  forty  miles  distant.  With  almost  her  entire  family 
noved  to  the  new  place  where  she  began  life  anew,  cultivating  her  own 
and  doing  as  much  work  as  any  of  the  younger  women.  In  June  of 
she  went,  as  one  of  the  delegates,  to  the  Woman's  Conference  at  Bai- 
u,  walking  every  step  of  the  sixty  miles.  She  had  not  been  very  strong 
when  remonstrated  with  about  going  to  the  conference  she  said :  '*  I 
go.  Magalita,  a  native  Christian  of  Bailundu,  has  asked  me  to  come 
talk  to  the  old  women  there  about  accepting  the  Words.  I  must  go  and 
y  to  what  God  has  done  for  me."  She  enjoyed  the  meetings,  and  was 
gthened  in  her  own  Christian  life.  She  returned,  seemingly  none  the 
e  for  her  long  journey,  but  on  the  fourth  of  August,  1905,  she  was  taken 
with  what  proved  to  be  her  last  sickness.  The  night  of  the  fourth  day 
laid  to  her  daughter  wlio  was  attending  her :  "  I  have  been  on  the  jour- 
four  days,  to-day  I  will  arrive.  Jesus  is  here."  She  expired,  reclining 
e  arms  of  lier  eldest  daughter,  at  the  dawn  of  day.  Her  children  and 
dchildren  stood  around  the  coucli,  weeping  bitterly,  for  they  realized 
their  best  earthly  friend  was  slipping  away  And  so  the  curtain  drops 
e  close  of  the  life  history  of  tliis  converted  heathen  woman.  Do  mis- 
ipay? 
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Okayama  Happenings  after  the  War 

BY   MRS.  J.    H.    PETTEE 

THESE  last  four  or  five  months  trains  after  ti 
of  soldier  boys  have  passed  through  Okay; 
all  with  faces  steadily  set  Tokyoward.     1 
is  less  of  hurrah  and  excitement  and  bustle  s 
the  veterans  than  when  they  went  out  last  year  o 
year  before,  but  a  quiet  joy  and  satisfaction  in  tlie  I 
coming  that  is  pleasant  to  see. 

As  the  New  Year  with  its  joyous  congratulations 
«     »  «  »»^^.»      near,  the  head  of  the  reception  committee  of  the 
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Red  Cross  and  other  societies,  himself  a  lover  o 
wine  cup,  began  to  solicit  gifts  of  sake  for  the  returning  victors.  Fab 
stories  of  the  number  of  tubs  of  the  rice  beer  which  a  grateful  city 
gathering  to  feast  its  heroes  roused  the  indignation  of  some  of  the  worn 
the  better  sort,  and  a  committee  was  soon  formed  with  the  entluisiastic 
of  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  dailies  as  its  chairman  to  see  what  • 
be  done  about  it. 

New  Year's  in  Japan  without  the  time  honored  rice  cakes  is  like  Chris 
without  a  Santa  Claus.  Would  Captain  M.,  head  of  the  Okayama  < 
missary  Department,  permit  the  soldiers  to  be  served  to  a  veritable  steai 
hot,  rice-dumpling,  fiaked-fish,  red-bean  New  Year's  stew?  He  respc 
much  more  heartily  than  to  the  offers  of  sake  and  cakes  he  had  al 
received,  and  proffered  the  use  of  the  fires,  big  kettles  and  bowls  c 
soldiers*  kitchen  for  the  cooking  and  serving  of  the  delicacy. 

And  so  it  began.  The  money  came  in  from  banks,  from  factories, 
newspaper  offices,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  till  the  needed  one 
dred  dollars  was  in  sight.  At  half  past  three  on  New  Year's  morning 
were  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  upper  class  women  of  Okayama,  Christian 
non-Christians  alike,  together  with  three  American  missionaries,  reac 
work  in  the  soldiers'  dining  room.  With  the  long  sleeves  of  theii 
gowns  tied  back  with  bands  of  crape,  the  Japanese  women  stood 
serving  the  cold  and  hungry  men  with  rice-dumpling  stew  which  mu 
eaten  as  soon  as  put  togetlier,  or  it  becomes  an  uninviting  pasty  mess, 
be  sure  the  sake  was  there  too,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  sake  and 
this  particular  stew,  are  bitter  enemies  and  few  men  want  both,  and  I 
the  majority  preferred  tlie  hot  zoni, 

ThQ  wliole  city  was  interested^  and   though  not  one  word  was  sa 
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)ublic  against  the  sake^  the  local  government  recalled  its  promised  gifl,  an<j[ 
he  supply  of  liquor  held  out  for  only  400  men  while  31655  were  served  to 
me,  two  or  three  bowls  apiece  of  the  steaming  New  Year  feast.  It  meant 
»ard  work  early  and  late  for  the  first  few  days  of  the  year,  but  it  paid  ;  the 
nen  were  made  happy  and  the  city  had  a  temperance  lesson  it  will  not  soon 
brget. 

abe's  return 

Those  who  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  Abe,  the  soldier  boy,  and  his 
marvelous  record  of  hairbreadth  escapes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  his  passing  through  Okayama  in  safety  two 
days  after  Christmas. 

The  hour  at  the  station  with  his  adopted  mother  was  all  too  short  for 
them  both,  though  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  more  glad  to  see  the 
other.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  his  attempt  to  make  presentable  his  soiled  and 
faded  uniform.  The  slender,  delicate  hands,  better  fitted  to  wield  a  pen 
than  a  musket,  were  npotlessly  clean,  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  his 
comrades,  and  the  wool  collar  under  the  blue  coat  was  white  as  snow. 
Wrapped  up  in  his  handkerchief  was  his  gift  to  the  *'.  mother,"  wliose 
prayers  had  followed  him  all  the  way.  Only  a  common  soldier,  he  was 
allowed  no  baggage  but  his  army  equipment,  but  he  had  received  from  his 
captain  a  bit  of  the  wire  entanglement  from  Port  Arthur ;  wound  in  a  ring 
as  it  is,  it  is  marvelously  like  the  pictures  of  the  "  crown  of  thorns  " — a 
piece  of  a  shell  that  was  twenty  centimetres  in  diameter  and  a  piece  of  rock 
from  the  famous  203  metre  hill. 

Poor  boy,  he  comes  back  to  a  stricken,  desolate  home.  His  aged  grand- 
niother  has  gone,  his  old  father  and  mother  and  the  two  young  children  of 
his  dead  brother  are  in  the  heart  of  the  famine  district,  and  would  starve 
M  for  the  bounty  of  the  government.  He  counts  the  days  till  he  can  get 
home  to  their  relief.  Yet  out  of  his  miserable  pittance  of  a  few  cents  a  day 
lie  had  saved  a  dollar  for  the  children  of  the  Okayama  orphanage.  A 
young  man  of  rare  ability  and  promise,  he  will  yet  do  more  for  his  idolized 
Japan  than  if  he  had  died  for  her  as  he  meant  to  do. 

A    NEW   YEAR    PARTY 

The  Chinese  New  Year  came  this  winter  on  January  25,  and  the  third 
^yof  the  holiday  time  witnessed  a  unique  gathering  in  the  Okayama  church. 
^^x  some  months  an  ex-deacon  of  the  church  had  been  visiting,  more  or 
'^^,  sixty-five  of  the  poverty  stricken  families  of  dead  or  absent  soldiers, 
doling  out  as  needed  some  of  the  funds  contributed  by  benevolent  America 
^^r  Japan's  war  sufferers.     The  ignorant  poor,  to  which  class  most  of  these 
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people  belong  here  in  Okayama,  celebrate  the  "  old-new  year  "  and  thecom- 
mittee  decided  to  give  them  all  one  happy  half  day  if  possible.  So  they  came 
by  invitation  to  the  Christian  church — the  gray  haired  fathers,  the  bent  old 
grannies,  the  forlorn  little  wives  with  children  one,  two,  or  even  five,— all 
of  them  dressed  in  their  poor  best,  ragged,  sometimes  not  over-clean,  but  with 
happy,  expectant  faces. 

These  the  guests,  and  who  were  the  hosts?  The  members  ot  this  '*  Com- 
mittee for  Comforting  the  Destitute  Families  of  Soldiers,"  the  missionaries, 
pastors,  and  leading  members  of  the  three  churches,  English  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  and  Kumiai  of  this  city,  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Ladies* 
Volunteer  Nurses'  Association,  and  members  of  the  Okayama  City  Ladies' 
Society,  etc.  Speeches  by  Dr.  Pettee,  the  senior  resident  missionary,  by 
His  Excellency  tlie  Governor  and  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  interspersed  with 
the  phonograph  and  story  telling  by  the  versatile  Mr.  Sawaya,  kept  the  audi- 
ence happy  and  comparatively  quiet  till  five  o'clock. 

A  Western  audience  might  have  been  amused,  perhaps  shocked,  by  the 
antics  of  an  irrepressible  boy  of  eight,  who  balanced  himself  on  the  edge  of 
the  platform  and  with  his  back  for  a  pivot  see-sawed  up  and  down ;  first  his 
round  black  head  appeared,  then  his  legs  encased  in  striped  flannel,  wildly 
waving  in  the  air.  One  willful  little  lady  of  four  persisted  in  wandering  up 
and  down,  in  and  out  among  the  audience,  frantically  pursued  at  intervals 
by  her  mother  who,  unable  to  hold  the  wriggling  mass  of  arms  and  legs, 
would  deposit  her  in  the  lap  of  an  older  brother  or  sister,  of  whom  tlie 
spoiled  baby  had  no  less  than  four  present.  But  to  audiences  accustora«i 
to  Buddhist  services  or  Oriental  tlieatres,  these  little  episodes  are  no  inter* 
ruption  to  either  hearing  or  speaking. 

When  supper  time  came,  the  two  hundred  guests  were  seated  on  the  floor 
in  hollow  squares  or  rather  rectangles  open  at  one  end  for  the  convenience  oi 
the  waiters  ;  the  boxes  of  rice,  fish  and  vegetables,  each  with  its  pair  of  chop- 
sticks in  a  dainty  case,  were  placed  in  front  of  each  visitor;  cups  of  steaming 
hot  tea  and  Hve  yellow  oranges  apiece  gladdened  the  eyes  of  all. 

Deacon  Tobo  explained  in  a  few  words  the  Christian  giving  of  thanks 
Pastor  Ogavva,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  offered  the  first  Christian  pray^ 
sonic  of  tiiese  poor  folk  had  ever  heard.  Then  all  was  quiet  save  the  nois^^ 
less  passing  to  and  fro  of  shoeless  waiters,  and  the  munching  of  mar» 
mouths  as  children,  mothers,  and  grandparents  enjoyed  the  simple  feast. 

Presto,  clian«je !  And  the  dining  room  was  again  a  hall,  and  little  to'^ 
from  various  Sunday  schools  entertained  the  visitors  with  their  Christm.^ 
songs,  dialogues,  and  sword  dancing.  More  stories,  more  music,  and  ti^ 
happy  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  universal  lottery,  where  ever>* 
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one  drew  something,  useful  or  funny,  made  all  the  funnier  by  the  bright 
poem  or  pun  which  accompanied  it.  At  ten  o'clock  they  were  all  gone, 
taking  with  them  the  remnants  of  the  feast  and  the  memory  of  a  happy  New 
Year  party. 


The  Juarez  Centennial 

BY   MISS    MARY   F.    LONG,    CHIHUAHUA 

ANEW  era  is  certainly  dawning   in  our  sister,  republic,  when   the 
whole  city  of  Chihuahua  is  invited  to  assemble  with  governors  and 
magistrates  to  listen  to  a  great  and  eloquent  sermon  upon  justice, 
virtue,  self-control  and  Divine  Providence,  pronounced  by  one  of 
the  leading  orators  of  the  capital.     But  such  was,  in  effect,  the  case  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  Benemerito  de  la's  Americas^  the 
twenty-first  of  March  of  the  present  year . 

The  occasion  was  one  of  a  lifetime.     Preparations  had  been  in  progress 

for  months.     During  the  last  week  communications  from  the  committee  had 

been  received  in  the  colegio  almost  daily,  and  at  the  last  the  detailed  and 

elaborate  program  was  executed  with  admirable  precision.     The  dawn  of 

the  twenty-first  was  announced  by  the  whistles  of  every  factory  in  the  city, 

by  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  and  by  the  exultant  peal  of  the  silvery  bell 

of  Trinity  Church.     The  sullen  silence  of  the  usually  vociferous  clanging 

from  the  cathedral  towers  served  to  emphasize  the  patriotism  of  the  Evan^ 

gelicos^  as  our  bell  rolled  over  and  over  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  delight,  bound 

not  to  be  outdone  by  guns  or  whistles.     Although  at  last  I  did  cover  my 

head  with  the  bed  clothes  and  feel  a  little  unpatriotic,  I  could  gladly  have 

rung  the  bell  myself  for  the  Father  of  our  religious  and  civil  liberties  in 

Mexico. 

The  night  of  the  twentieth  was  signalized  by  a  patriotic  exercise,  literary 
and  musical,  in  our  church.  The  program  was  announced  to  take  place  in 
our  Social  Hall,  in  which  about  a  hundred  people  may  be  seated,  but  the 
interest  was  so  great  that  traditions  must  be  set  aside,  and  for  the  first  time 
^he  church  doors  were  opened  for  a  purely  civic  gathering.  The  building 
was  filled  ;  the  brilliant  lights  and  open  door  on  the  prominent  corner  of  the 
wide  avenue,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  tricolor  and  the  portrait  of  the  grand 
patriot  were  an  irresistible  invitation  to  the  passers-by.  Our  schoolgirls  in 
white  dresses  presented  a  very  attractive  appearance,  and  tliey  contributed 
*ouch  to  the  program. 
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During  centennial  day  seventeen  different  acts  were  provided  for  the 
demonstration  of  Chihuahuan  patriotism.  To  quote  from  a  daily  paper, 
**  Could  the  great  patriot  have  looked  down  upon  this  state  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  hardest  trials,  he  would  have  seen  tlie  Mexican  people  of  Chi- 
huahua inaugurating  great  public  utilities  in  liis  honor  to  show  that  his  life 
had  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  his  spirit  of  liberty  and  progress  is  stronger 
to-day  than  ever." 

The  conference  suggested  by  the  governor,  to  be  given  in  every  school, 
was  directed  in  Colegio  Chihuahuense  by  a  former  student  and  professor 
of  our  Colegio  Intcrnacional^  Sr,  Federico  Ponce.  His  simple  narration 
of  the  facts  in  the  biography  of  Juarez,  his  intense  sympathy  and  dramatic 
familiarity  with  his  subject,  enlisted  the  profoundest  attention  from  the  start; 
and  but  for  the  little  ones,  who  became  weary,  we  would  have  altogether 
disregarded  the  time,  anxious  to  follow  our  hero  every  step  of  his  arduous 
and  triumphant  way.  The  school  has  invited  Mr.  Ponce  to  continue  and 
amplify  his  narration  on  some  near  future  occasion. 

The  civic  procession,  including  the  governor,  general  of  the  military 
zone,  federal,  state  and  municipal  employees,  the  schools,  societies  and  labor 
organizations,  representatives  of  the  foreign  colonies,  and  the  personal 
friends  of  Juarez,  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  afternoon  program.  With 
flying  banners,  and  marching  four  abreast,  it  passed  under  the  various 
arches  erected  on  the  Avert i da  Juareis  to  the  old  municip.il  building,  once 
occupied  by  the  fugitive  president,  where  a  memorial  tablet  was  to  be 
placed.  The  march  then  continued  to  Glorieta  Juarez^  where  the  schools 
surrounded  the  new  statue  of  Juarez,  erected  at  the  intersection  of  two  wide 
avenues.  The  beautiful  cotton  wood  trees  in  their  fresh  spring  verdufCt 
with  the  grand  hills  beyond,  formed  a  magnificent  setting  for  the  8064*^ 
The  heavens  had  been  beneficently  overcast  during  the  march,  but  at  tts^ 
moment  of  unveiling  the  statue  the  sun,  now  far  in  the  west,  burst  out  Iv 
a  glorious  sunset  salute,  touching  the  stern  face  of  Juarez  as  with  a  smile 
of  recognition. 

But  the  broche  de  oro  still  awaited  us.  Weary  with  our  march  we 
hastened  home  to  supper,  and  back  to  find  good  seats  in  the  second  balcony 
of  the  theatre,  where  it  was  delightful  to  wait  quietly  in  our  comfortable 
chairs  while  the  great  auditorium  filled  with  people..  On  the  stage,  in  a 
large  painting  set  with  colored  lights,  Juarez  himself  seemed  almost  bodily 
among  us.  The  orchestra,  the  choruses,  the  Himno  Juarez^  were  all 
enjoyable,  but  the  oration,  the  sermon  of  the  Lie.  Urueta — even  yet  I 
feel  the  thrill  of  surprise  and  exultation  as  those  sentiments  of  true  Christian 
origin  and  phraseology  rang  through  that  immense  edifice :  **  In  the  king- 
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dom  of  God,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  justice,  Juarez  is  great,  Napoleon  is 
Mnall."  '*  To  be  great  it  is  necessary  to  be  master  of  one's  self."  "  The 
neasure  of  a  man  is  not  his  possessions,  but  his  virtue."  ^^  Juarez  had  God 
n  his  conscience."  A  whole  eloquent  period  was  given  to  plain  dispassion- 
ite  treatment  of  the  necessity  and  benefit  of  the  '*  liberty  oi  culto"  (religious 
ervices).  These  and  many  other  astonishing  utterances  could  only  be 
eceived  as  a  marvelous  testimony  to  the  working  of  the  leaven  of  the  truth. 
have  been  unable  to  learn  more  of  tiie  character  and  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Jnieta.  Probably  he  belongs  to  the  large  "  liberal "  division  of  the 
ducated  men  of  the  republic,  whose  families  are  counted  in  the  Roman 
^tholic  communion,  but  who  are  themselves  "  free  thinkers,"  a  very  wide 
srm  here,  including  men  whose  religion,  or  the  lack  of  it,  as  the  case  may 
•c,  recognizes  no  bond  of  sect  or  creed,  and  seeks  no  fellowship.  But  under 
whatever  name  or  sign,  we  rejoice  to  recognize  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  and 
?cl  our  faith  strengthened  as  we  pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come." 


Missionary  Letters 


INDIA 

The  work  of  the  Bible  women  is  very  important,  and  Mrs.  Hannali   Hume  I.ee 
bows  us  something  of  one  of  them  and  her  methods. 

May  I  introduce,  to  those  of  you  who  have  not  jiirendy 
met  her,  your  Bible  woman,  Anubai  ?  She  is  a  quiet, 
unassuming  housewife  of  about  forty-five.  You  will  sel- 
dom find  her  away  from  home  except  for  her  work. 
Since  you  cannot  run  in  for  a  chat  with  her  yourself,  let 
me  tell  you  of  some  of  the  times  when  I  have  been  with 
Anubai.  among  the  women  in  Bhuinj.  Our  very  first 
visit  together  was  made  to  some  women  of  the  gardener 
MRS.  HANNAH  caste  as  they  were  at  work  in  the  hot  sun  of  tiie  early 
HUME  LEB  afternoon,  in  a  peanut  field.     At  first  they  did  not  want 

M  to  come,  fearing  we  would  interrupt  them  in  their  work.  We  assured 
:hem  that  we  wanted  them  to  keep  right  on  with  what  they  were  doing, 
•nd  before  we  went  awny  they  were  quite  friendly,  and  oftered  us  some  of 
^c  fresh  nuts  they  had  just  (\u^  up.  As  I  listened  to  Anubai  telling  these 
^omen  the  good  news,  one  thing  that  interested  me  was  her  ready  use  of 
illustration  from  things  that  lay  within  their  narrow  horizon.  And  I  think 
*w  is  trua  of  all  her  talks. 
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For  instance,  one  of  the  women  said  :  "It  is  all  well  enough  fo 
talk  about  these  things  and  tell  us  God's  message ;  you  can  read  ai 
tate.  We  poor  creatures  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  and  n 
the  truths  you  tell  us."  And  she  dug  into  the  earth  a  little  moi 
ously.  Anubai  replied,  "  Bai,  as  you  are  digging  here,  which  do  yc 
away,  the  clods  of  earth  or  the  peanuts?  "  '*  Oh,"  said  the  womar 
should  we  throw  away  the  peanuts?  That's  what  we're  diggii 
'*  Yes,"  said  Anubai,  '*  and  the  same  God  who  gave  you  wit  er 
throw  away  the  clods  and  save  the  peanuts,  has  given  you  under 
enough  to  accept  the  truths  we  are  giving  you  and  not  throw  then 
Anubai  is  very  good  at  answering  questions.  One  day  we  went 
Maharwada,  and  in  the  company  to  whom  we  were  talking  wa 
tliose  women  who  *'  loves  to  wind  her  mouth  up  and  who  loves  tc 
go."  Anubai  met  her  questions  very  well,  and  finally  the  woma 
up  with,  "  Yes,  of  course  we  acknowledge  the  truth,  but  v 
accordingly  ?  " 

The  places  to  which  a  Bible  woman  goes  are  varied,  and  so  are 
comes.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  fields,  and  she  will  talk  to  them  wl 
work  or  as  they  rest.  .  As  we  went  along  the  road,  I  heard  wome 
she  has  visited  before  call  out  from  the  fields  to  Anubai,  "  Ar< 
coming  to  see  us  to-day?"  Another  time  we  wanted  to  gatlier  tJK 
from  two  or  three  fields,  and  asked  some  small  boys  who  were  graz 
cattle  near  by  to  help  us  call  them  together.  ''  Oli,"  said  the  bo 
could  not  do  that.  Our  families  and  their  families  have  quarreled 
wouldn't  think  of  speaking  to  them."     So  we  went  to  the  women  o 

When  she  goes  to  a  house  and  is  welcomed,  the  woman  of  tl 
always  brings  out  a  low,  wooden  stool,  or  spreads  a  blanket  on  i 
for  her  to  sit  on.  Often  women  from  the  neighboring  houses  come 
quite  a  little  group  gatiiers.  In  looking  over  Anubai's  reports,  I  nc 
her  audiences  have  varied  anywhere  from  one  to  thirty.  During  th 
last  year,  when  people  were  living  in  huts  in  the  fields,  it  was  noi 
get  companies  of  women  together.  Their  huts  had  rude  doors  or 
all,  and  the  women  did  not  want  to  go  far  away  or  out  of  sight 
doors  for  fear  the  ubiquitous  village  cur  would  run  in  and  steal  the 
fare. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  go  with  Anubai  among  the  women  as 
1  should  have  liked  to,  but  when  I  have  been,  I  have  been  intei 
noticing  what  are   her  favorite  hymns,  that    is,  the  one  she  chooj 
often.     The  subject  of  one  is  the  turning  of  life's  bitter  into  swet 
melody  is  an  Indian  one,  and  the  hymn  goes  on  to  tell  how  bitter 
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I  am  in  dark  despair;  but  thy  name,  O  Christ,  is  love,  and 
it  thou  canst  make  my  bitter  sweet."  Afler  this  hymn  I  have 
tell  most  graphically  its  meaning,  and  as  she  recounted  the  bitter 
Jiich  enter  into  life,  I  have  watched  the  women  punctuate  her 
I  emphatic  nods.     Then  comes  the  old,  old  story,  *^  which  seems 

I  tell  it  more  wonderfully  sweet."  Another  of  her  favorites  is 
\  compassion  of  Ciirist.  It  tells  how  he  spared  not  himself  to 
ng  power  into  tlie  lives  of  the  sorrowful,  the  sick  and  the  halting 
fe's  roadway.  It  goes  on  to  show  how  great  a  thing  it  would  be 
ild  lay  down  his  life  for  a  friend,  but  here  is  one  who  died  for  his 

ng  out  her  mpnthly  report  for  me,  Anubai  notes  the  places  to 
has  been,  the  number  of  times  she  has  spoken,  and  the  number 
d  women  that  have  been  in  her  audiences,  as  well  as  the  subjects 
s.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  her  subjects  for  one  month, 
as  follows  :  The  Good  Shepherd,  The  Prodigal  Son,  Job,  Death, 
w*s  Mite,  Adam  and  Eve,  The  Great  Supper,  The  Syrophoeniciah 
The  Shunamite,  Faith,  Nebucliadnezzar.  Some  of  these  were 
md  again  at  times  the  topic  which  she  had  prepared  had  to  be 
and  the  talk  be  adapted  to  the  immediate  needs,  to  the  interest  of 
n,  as  for  example,  sickness  in  the  home,  or  some  festival  which 

year  Anubai,  witli  other  Bible  women,  takes  a  Bible  examination 
)mmittee  of  the  mission.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  mark  she 
ear,  but  I  remember  that  siie  did  well  considering  her  opportunities 

ire  that,  as  Daughters  of  the  Covenant,  you  are  not  ceasing  to 
Ferings  of  prayer,  time  and  money  to  the  end  that  the  daughters 
in  heatlieii  lands  ma}-  know  the  love  of  Jesus."  And  so  in  your 
ask  you  to  remember  Anubai,  that  she  may  be  a  faithful  witness 
of  Christ,  and  that  many  in  tliis  town  of  Bhuinj  may  acknowledge 
om  they  have  heard  so  many  years. 

BULGARIA 
the   kindness   of  friends,  largely  that  of  one  earnest  woman,  Miss  E.  C. 
been  able  to  erect  a  fine  home  for  her  kindergarten  in  Sofia,  and  she 

are  in  possession  of  the  new  building.  Father  and  I  moved  in 
it.  The  rest  of  the  family  came  in  October,  but  until  the  end  of 
e  lived  a  most  irregular  and  unsatisfactory  life,  doing  some  of 
rything,  and  although  we  kept  very  busy,  little  was  accomplished 
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for  we  worked  at  great  disadvantage.  The  house  was  still  full  of  workn 
of  various  sorts  who  seemed  to  be,  bound  together  with  the  determinatior 
make  their  respective  jobs  last  as  long  as  possible,  without  regard  to  our 
terests  or  desires.  It  was  distressing  to  be  forced  to  put  off  opening 
kindergarten  from  month  to  month,  but  fiaally,  on  the  morning  of  Janu 
2,  1906,  we  opened  our  doors  to  the  fifteen  children  once  more.  T 
came — thirteen  of  them — the  first  day,  giving  the  sunny  rooms  the  necesi 
touch  of  the  right  kind  of  life.  They  have  continued  to  come,  so  that 
began  our  eighth  week  this  morning  with  an  enrolment  of  forty-three  c 
dren,  forming  the  dearest  circle  of  wide-awake,  restless  humanity  ineml 
that  the  sun  ever  shone  in  upon. 

We  have  just  held  the  second  of  our  monthly  meetings,  attended  chi 
by  the  mothers  of  our  children,  past  and  present,  though  other  ladies 
came  in  answer  to  the  notice  given  in  church,  and  written  invitations  ser 
those  who  do  not  attend  our  other  services.  There  must  have  been  ( 
eighty  ladies  present,  forming  an  appreciative  audience  for  Mrs.  Diracl 
sky's  really  ^\\q  lecture  on  London.  How  to  make  the  most  of  this  op| 
tunity  is  quite  a  problem.  We  seldom  fail  to  gather  a  goodly  nunibe 
women,  most  of  them  mothers  of  young  children ;  some  wealthy  and  ^ 
educated,  graduates  of  the  American  College  in  Constantinople  or  of  0 
institutions  in  Europe,  which  means  outside  of  Bulgaria.  The  question 
how  can  we  make  these  monthly  gatherings  work  for  righteousness, 
truer  motherhood,  for  a  Cliristian  womanhood.  The  building  is  cordi 
opened  for  the  use  of  the  evangelical  church  and  is  becoming  a  center  ol 
activities. 

EAST    AFRICA 

The  station  lately  opened  at  Beira  is  fitly  named  the  Ruth  Tracv  StronjjStatioj 
memory  of  Mrs.  Sydney  Stronsj,  who  died  on  her  way  home  IVoin  Africa  in  1 
Mrs.  Ransom's  letter  shows  us  a  little  ol"  its  work  and  surroundings  : — 

A  little  over  two  days*  sailinj^  from  Lorenzo  Marques  brought  lu 
Heira,  wliere  we  Iiad  to  spend  several  hours  outside  the  bay,  waiting  for 
tide  to  rise.  We  were  niucli  surprised  to  see  so  much  of  a  town,  for  B 
is  only  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  under  Portuguese  rule.  It  is  liter 
set  upon  the  sand  ;  tlie  streets  are  nothing  but  deep  sand,  and  yet  there 
good  concrete  walk  through  the  main  street,  and  extending  out  over 
miles.  In  tlie  sand,  also,  is  the  odd  little  trolley  line,  made  for  trolley  c 
pushed  by  two  boys,  and  holding  two  people  comfortably. 

Mr.  Bunker's  house  is  very  near  the  ocean,  or  rather  the  bay  at  tlie  mo 
of  the  Pungwe  River,  and  the  beach   aflfords  constant  entertainment  to 
children.     They  revel  in  wading,  sailing  boats,  picking  up  shells  and 
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other  pleasures  incident  to  seashore  life,  except  that  there  is  some  question 
about  the  safety  of  bathing,  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  sharks.  Back  of 
the  house  is  an  inlet,  which  at  high  tide  for  several  days  at  new  and  full  moon 
is  like  a  beautiful  little  stream.  A  mangrove  swamp  beyond  the  inlet  gives 
a  pretty  effect,  something  as  if  the  shore  was  lined  with  willow  trees,  but  I 
fear  it  will  prove  anything  but  a  blessing  when  the  hot  weather  comes  on, 
as  it  will  probably  be  a  hotbed  for  mosquitos.  But  it  is  a  great  relief  to  the 
eyes  not  to  have  only  a  stretch  of  glaring  sand.  A  part  of  the  veranda  is  to 
be  enclosed  with  fine  wire  netting,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  malarial  mos- 
quitos, and  yet  make  it  possible  to  keep  the  house  open  at  night.  Every 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  keep  off  fever,  and  keep  the  family  in  health  at 
the  beginning  of  this  new  work,  and  at  Lorenzo  Marques  the  missionaries 
have  noticed  a  great  difference  in  the  attacks  of  fever  since  the  netting  was 
put  up. 

Two  trains  run  weekly  from  Beira  to  Umtali,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles, 
and  the  gentlemen  lefl  by  one  of  these,  reacliing  Umtali  in  nineteen  hours. 
Carriers  from  Mt.  Silinda  met  them  there,  and  going  by  way  of  Melsetter, 
where  they  spent  one  day,  and  stopping  over  Sunday  on  the  road,  they 
reached  their  destination  in  nine  days.  They  were  at  the  two  mission  sta- 
llions— Mt.  Silinda  and  Chikore — for  nine  more  days,  and  were  eleven  days 
J^turning  by  way  of  the  Buzi  River.  This  is  not  to  be  a  description  of  their 
trip,  though  if  it  were,  it  might  be  more  interesting  than  it  is ! 

Mr.  Bunker  has  begun  work  in  Beira  by  starting  a  Sunday  service  and  an 
evening  school  for  boys  and  young  men.  '  They  are  learning  to  read  Chin- 
^u,  which  is  similar  to  Zulu.  Another  class  of  younger  boys  wanted  to 
'cam  English.  These  were  half  castes.  During  Mr.  Bunker's  absence, 
Mrs.  Bunker  and  I  taught  these  boys,  and  it  was  very  interesting  work. 
They  were  very  bright  boys,  anxious  to  learn,  and  they  got  on  wonderfully 
^^st.  Knowing  how  to  read  Portuguese  was  a  great  help  to  them,  and  I 
Had  a  chance  to  try  the  scheme  of  teaching  almost  entirely  in  the  language 
oeing  learned,  for  the  most  I  knew  of  Portuguese  was  from  its  resemblance 
to  Latin. 

Mhlang^niso  has  charge  of  the  class  in  Chindau.  He  is  a  young  man 
^ho  first  came  to  the  missionaries  as  a  carrier,  when  they  were  on  their  way 
to  start  the  Gazaland  Mission  in  1893.  He  became  interested,  stayed  on,  and 
*^  studying  at  Mt.  Silinda  for  a  time  came  to  us  before  we  went  to  Ifafa. 
He  studied  at  the  boys'  school  here,  and  has  now  gone  back  to  his  old 
"^nie  with  Mr.  Bunker.  He  knows  the  language,  which  is  an  immense 
advantage.  He  interprets  for  Mr.  Bunker,  teaches  the  evening  school,  and 
®ften  takes  charge  of  the  Sunday  service.     The  first  Sunday  we  were  at 
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Beira  there  were  about  twenty-five  boys  present.  Daniel,  who  went  with 
us  as  a  representative  of  the  Natal  churches,  spoke  through  Mhlanganiso, 
and  Mr.  Ransom  and  Mr.  Bunker  followed.  Then  Daniel  asked  all  who 
wished  to  express  a  desire  to  follow  Christ  to  rise.  All  present  rose,  but 
we  felt  that  the  first  three  or  four  really  meant  it,  for  they  rose  after  a 
minute  one  by  one,  then  the  rest  all  rose  together.  They  are  very  apt  to 
*'  follow  their  leader."  All  these  boys  show  a  spirit  of  earnestness,  for 
tliey  come  about  two  miles,  after  eight  in  the  evening,  and  stay  till  nearly 
eleven,  then  go  back  to  town,  and  are  ready  for  their  work  in  the  momiog. 

Miss  Miriam  V.  Piatt,  teacher  of  our  kindergarten  at  Harpoot,  tells  us  something 
of  her  work : — 

This  past  term  has  been  a  very  happy  one  in  kindergarten.  The  chil- 
dren are  much  more  obedient  and  more  easy  to  control  than  last  year.  It 
is  a  very  rare  and  solemn  occasion  when  one  has  to  be  put  in  our  punishing 
closet,  and  I  have  only  had  to  give  a  dose  of  bitter  medicine  for  bad  words 
once.  We  have  forty-one  pupils  this  year.  I  have  had  to  refuse  so  many 
pupils  that  next  year  I  hope  to  have  two  rooms  and  direct  a  setond  kinder- 
garten. I  have  eight  girls  studying  with  me.  I  have  made  the  course  two 
years,  so  that  this  year  they  only  observe,  but  next  year  will  assist  in  teach- ^ 
ing.  One  of  the  children  brought  a  letter  to  me  yesterday  to  send  to  the 
one  who  pays  her  tuition,  and  I  saw  she  had  written  that  we  have  eleven 
teachers.  It  sounds  rather  grand  for  forty  children,  does  it  not?  It  is  a 
continual  joy  to  me  to  see  how  merry  the  children  are,  and  how  their  imagi- 
nation is  awakened.  At  first  when  I  would  pretend  that  a  block  of  wood 
was  a  table  set  with  dainties,  they  looked  at  me  with  scorn,  but  now  they 
take  real  pleasure  in  pretending,  and  we  have  all  sorts  of  imaginary  good 
times.  Their  lives  are  so  empty  and  they  have  so  few  playthings,  that  I 
am  especially  glad  about  this. 

I  think  I  wrote  you  in  the  summer  of  our  plan  to  have  a  kindergarten  in 
lower  Harpoot.  The  church  there  pays  for  the  rent  and  wood  and  half  the 
sxilary  of  the  teacher.  From  tiic  kindergarten  funds  I  pay  for  materials  and 
the  other  half  of  the  salary,  and  send  two  of  my  training  class  to  assist. 
The  girls  are  changed  every  month,  for  it  is  a  long,  icy  walk  for  them.  1 
visit  this  kindergarten  as  often  as  I  can,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with 
the  teaching.  Many  parents  come  and  thank  me  for  what  we  were  doing 
for  their  children.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  the  work  increase,  for  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  benefit  to  the  children.  I  see  such  a  diflference  in  the  matter  of  clean- 
liness, even  the  poorest  little  one  takes  such  pride  in  having  clean  hands  and 
finger  nails  and  ears.     If  I  forget  to  inspect  necks,  they  always  remind  m** 
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This  winter  a  kindergarten  has  been  started  in  Diarbekir,  too.     They  ask 
lo  help  from  us  but  a  few  supplies. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Emma  Barnum  shows  the  great  need  of  the  people  to  whom  our 
larpoot  missionaries  carry  the  gospel : — 

As  it  did  not  seem  wise  for  Miss  Bush  to  tour  during 
the  cold  weather,  she  took  my  lessons  in  school,  giving 
me  the  privilege  of  going  out  for  a  while.  I  visited  five 
villages  at  the  lower  end  of  the  plain,  all  within  seven 
hours  of  Harpoot,  and  have  come  home  after  three  weeks, 
realizing  as  never  before  the  wretched  condition  of  our 
poor  village  sisters.  Most  of  them  seemed  so  sad,  with 
no  joy  or  love  or  hope  in  their  lives.  Life  means  little 
more  than  hard  work  in  the  fields  half  of  the  year,  and 

MISS  EMM  A  BARNUM  ....  ^ 

spmnmg  and  weavmg  cotton  dunng  the  rest,  with  not 
snough  to  eat  or  wear.  They  long  for  death  and  yet  fear  it,  and  if  they  give 
any  thought  to  the  future  life,  it  is  with  the  hope  that  God  in  his  pity  will 
consider  the  sufferings  of  this  present  life  sufiicient,  and  receive  them  into 
heaven.  When  I  tried  to  tell  them  of  God's  love  and  their  need  of  a  Saviour, 
they  would  usually  say  :  '*  Teacher,  you  know  nothing  of  our  trials  and  work. 
We  have  no  time  to  think  of  our  souls.  You  have  no  troubles;  you  can  sit 
and  read  the  Bible  and  pray  all  day,  and  travel  around  the  country  in  com- 
fort to  preach  ;  you  are  blessed;  of  course  your  soul  will  go  straight  into 
the  Kingdom."  Or  as  another  woman  expressed  it,  "  How  can  we  have 
any  hope  of  salvation  for  our  souls,  if  you  have  to  leave  your  home,  and 
give  all  your  time  to  good  works  in  order  to  get  your  soul  saved?"  She 
looked  incredulous  when  I  assured  her  tliat  I  was  not  trusting  in  this  to  save 
my  soul ;  that  salvation  was  a  free  gift  from  God  to  her  as  well  as  to  me,  and 
that  I  had  come  to  tell  her  this  good  news. 

Several  spoke  of  their  minds  as  like  sieves,  and  that  before  I  readied  the 
door  they  would  not  be  able  to  remember  what  I  had  said.  One  poor  old 
^oman  came  to  me  in  distress  and  said,  *'  The  meeting  yesterday  was  such 
agood  one,  and  it  did  me  good,  but  when  I  reached  home  I  tried  to  tell  him 
(her  husband)  about  it,  and  I  could  not  even  remember  tlie  subject  ?"  And 
^hat  wonder,  when  they  have  nothing  at  all  to  develop  the  mind.  But 
"^cyarc  not  all  like  this,  by  any  means.  There  are  some  such  bright  jewels 
^hing  in  the  dark.  Sultan,  the  blind  girl  in  Habousi,  is  the  village  mis- 
sionary, as  she  goes  from  house  to  house,  singing  and  praying,  and  giving 
™^r wholesome  advice,  or  her  ready  sympathy  and  cheer;  and  there  is  the 
P<H)r  widow,  Kohar,  with  her  heart  bubbling  over  with  praise  to  God  for  all 
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his  mercies  to  her  ;  and  Erzoun,  who  will  get  up  at  midnight  to  makebre 
rather  than  miss  the  sunrise  meeting ;  and  many  others  might  be  mentions 
It  did  me  good»  too,  to  meet  the  earnest  workers.  In  Habousi,  Aghav 
the  preacher's  wife,  puts  her  baby  to  sleep,  and  tells  her  husband  in 
schoolroom  to  keep  his  ears  open  lest  she  waken  and  cry,  while  she  g 
out  with  her  Bible  under  her  arm  to  visit  the  women ;  or  else  she  takes 
turn  in  the  school,  while  the  preacher  makes  pastoral  calls  In  Aghunt 
the.  preacher's  young  bride,  who  has  recently  come  to  care  for  his  home 
his  three  motherless  boys,  is  also  deeply  interested  in  his  parish,  and  is  \ 
ning  her  way  among  the  women,  teaching  several  to  read.  Although  1 
ing  had  very  little  education,  she  bravely  leads  the  women's  meetings, 
is  a  real  help  and  blessing  in  the  village.  The  pastor's  wife  at  Ichin 
very  mucii  tied  up  at  home  this  year  by  her  little  ones,  but  it  was  plea 
to  see  how  she  is  loved  by  Gregorians  and  Protestants  alike  and  how  e 
all  are  to  have  her  come  to  their  houses  for  visits  and  neighborhood  n 
ings.  She  told  me  an  interesting  incident  of  a  Turk  who  brought  his  1 
boy,  who  seemed  to  be  dying,  to  her,  begging  her  to  read  the  Bible 
pray  tor  his  recovery.  This  she  gladly  did,  and  then  the  father,  much  c 
forted,  took  his  child  home,  and  reported  soon  after  that  he  had  recove 
She  is  often  asked  to  go  and  pray  for  the  sick.  The  Bible  rea 
Tushkhoun,  at  Hoghe,  is  a  very  busy  worker,  visiting  more  than  tl 
pupils  each  day.  I  was  impressed  with  the  affection  she  showed  every  c 
we  met,  until  she  told  me  that  she  had  welcomed  each  into  the  world, 
loved  them  each  as  her  own.  She  laughingly  said,  "  I  am  the  doctc 
the  village."  She  took  me  to  see  one  of  her  Turkish  patients,  and  on 
way  stopped  to  prescribe  for  another  Turk,  who  was  suffering  with 
toothache.  Zarif  has  a  nice  little  school,  thirty-six  girls  and  small  b 
just  as  neat  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them  in  the  village.  She  is  exertii 
good  influence  over  the  young  men,  too,  as  they  conie  to  her  room  in 
evening  to  learn  hymns. 

Mrs.  Jean  E.  NcUon,  acting  principal  of  the  Ruth  Norton  Girls*  School,  tells  u 

We  have  forty-three  seats  for  girls  in  the  schoolroom,  and  each  seat 
been  occupied  all  the  year.  We  have  had  a  waiting  list  of  pupils,  and  i 
any  reason  a  girl  has  had  to  give  up  school  work  another  has  immedis 
taken  her  place.  Every  seat  for  tiie  present  year — 1906— was  spoken  foi 
fore  the  school  closed  last  term.  We  could  take  one  hundred  girls  as  we 
forty  if  we  had  room  to  receive  them.  We  could  get  fifly  dollars  a  yeai 
boind  and  tuition  instead  of  thirty  were  it  wise  to  ask  it.  But  at  the  pre 
price  many  worthy  Christian  girls  are  able  to  get  an  education,  who  w( 
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be  crowded  out  by  the  rich  girls  from  the  city  if  we  should  raise  the  price. 
As  our  primary  object  is  to  train  teachers  for  country  towns,  we  think  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  price  of  schooling  within  the  reach  of  the  girls  of 
moderate  means  who  are  likely  to  become  teachers.     Still  the  pressure  from 

».  wealthy  people  is  becoming  stronger,  and  we  may  be  forced  to  yield  to 
them  in  another  year  to  keep  the  school  open,  if  the  Board  continues  to 
hold  to  its  policy  of  not  increasing  the  running  expenses  or  teachers* 
salaries. 

The  standard  of  the  school  is  being  gradually  raised,  and  this  past  year 
has  been  one  of  considerable  improvement  in  several  directions.     The  idea 

t  of  teaching  each  girl,  whether  rich  or  poor,  to  wait  on  herself,  take  care 
of  her  own  room,  and  learn  how  to  cook,  has  been  accepted  by  all  the  girls 
in  a  very  sensible  manner,  though  against  all  the  teachings  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Chinese,  who  think  that  a  scholar  should  be  above  all  manual 
labor.  The  class  work  has  been  good,  but  our  examinations  were  severe, 
so  that  in  our  advanced  class  of  three  girls  only  two  passed.  These  two  are 
now  ready  to  enter  upon  our  last  year's  work  in  the  course  of  study.  We 
had  already  had  visions  of  graduating  exercises  next  year,  and  of  increasing 
reputation  among  the  schools  of  South  China,  when  word  came  from  the 

f     country  that  one  of  the  two  girls  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  and  finish. 

'  She  must  stay  in  the  home  town  and  teach  the  little  school  for  which  she 
has  been  preparing,  and  which  has  been  waiting  for  her.  And  now  the 
appropriation  for  the  year  has  come,  but  as  we  did  not  receive  sufficient 
ttlary  for  teachers  the  other  girl  in  tlie  advanced  class  will  not  be  able  to 
devote  her  full  time  to  her  studies,  but  will  have  to  teach  some  of  the  lower 
classes  and  help  us  out.  Our  commencement  will  therefore  be  somewhere 
in  the  future.  Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  girls  in  school  during  the  year 
Were  from  Christian  homes.     Seven  joined  the  churcli  this  past  year. 

The  needs  of  the  school  are  several,  and  are  very  imperative.  First, 
a  trained  young  woman  to  take  over  the  principaiship  of  the  school  as  soon 
as  she  shall  have  mastered  the  Chinese  language  sufficiently  ;  second,  an 
assistant  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  English,  music  and  physical  cul- 
^re;  third,  the  last  on  the  list  but  not  in  importance,  is  about  $5,cxx),  gold, 
to  buy  the  vacant  land  immediately  adjoining  the  school.  If  this  land  is 
not  purchased  within  a  very  short  time,  it  will  be  lost  for  good  to  the 
•cbool.  There  is  now  no  school  in  Canton  so  favorably  situated  as  this. 
To  allow  ourselves  to  be  hemmed  in,  and  later  on  perhaps  to  be  crowded 
^  to  some  other  locality,  would  be  a  dreadful  mistake.  We  have  started 
a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  this  property.  The  Kingdom  Extension  Society 
J»  the  Congregational  Church  at  Ridgway,  Pa.,  and  friends  in  Oak  Park, 
***M  have  already  sent  us  contributions,  and  we  are  ready  to  welcome  more. 
*<*  all  who  have  aided  the  school  in  the  past  and  have  prayed  for  the  work 
we  give  our  heartiest  thanks.     It  is  the  Lord  who  will  reward  you. 
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Dorothy's   Scheme 

BY    MRS.    C.    J.    HAWKINS 

Chapter   II 
(  Continued) 

ON  the  night  for  the  Youn<^  Woman's  Mission  Club  meeting  all  t 
girls  were  present  but  Rachaei.  As  the  clock  struck  eight  j 
appeared  with  two  games  tucked  under  her  arm.  **I  am  gla- 
was  late,"  said  Rachaei,  "for  I  can  hardly  wait  to  tell  you  ab 
my  games.  I  have  two,  you  see,  and  I  enjoyed  every  minute  I  sp 
working  on  them.  My  first  is  like  the  old  game  called  Halma,  s 
I  call  it  *From  Slavery  to  Freedom.'  I  used  heavy  gray  cardboard,  cutt 
it  iS  inches  square,  divided  it  into  256  small  squares  with  a  re<l  pen 
Afterwards  I  painted  the  sixteen  squares  in  the  center  white  and  markei 
Freedom.  I  left  a  margin  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  on  all  four  sides 
the  board,  then  with  a  dark  blue  pencil  I  set  apart  13  squares  in  each  corr 
making  it  look  exactly  like  a  Ilalma  board,  with  the  exception  of  the  wl 
center.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  get  tlie  men  out  of  slavery  (the  f 
corners)  into  freedom  (the  white  center)  by  moves  and  jumps." 

"That  is  all  right,"  said  Elsie  Brown.  "Now  what  is  your  other?" 
"Well,  my  other  game,"  said  Rachaei,  "is  called  'A  Trip  to  Afri 
My  board  is  similar  to  the  other  one,  only  the  squares  are  larger,  being  • 
and  three  quarter  inches  square,  instead  of  only  about  an  inch  as  in 
other.  There  are  72  squares  in  all,  and  on  each  is  written  some  place 
incident  connected  with  a  trip  to  Africa.  All  the  players  start  at  i.  Best 
They  visit  all  the  stations  of  the  American  and  Woman's  Board  in  Afr 
sailing  for  home  from  73.  The  moves  are  regulated  by  an  indicator,  wh 
the  player  spins  before  each  move.  For  variety  tliere  are  lucky  and  unlu 
squares. '  If  a  player  reaches  a  square  marked  '  Land  Sighted,'  or  'A  Tep 
Ride,*  he  may  move  ahead  five  squares,  but  a  fog  or  an  attack  of  Afri 
fever  sends  him  back  three.     There,  that  is  all  I  have  !  " 

Then  Dorothy  called  upon  Elsie  Brown.  "  Well,  girls,"  said  Elsie, 
tried  to  be  so  very  superior  that  I  had  to  call  upon  the  carpenter  to  help  1 
I  wanted  a  game  similar  to  one  I  had  seen  played  on  a  combination  ga 
board,  so  I  had  one  made.  My  board  is  27  inches  square  and  about  • 
half  inch  thick.  A  four  inch  square  is  cut  out  of  each  corner.  A  mould 
about  two  and  one  half  inches  high  goes  around  the  whole,  and  on  this 
board  rests.  After  the  board  was  shellacked  and  varnished  I  made  i 
pockets  of  dark  green  canvas  and  tacked  to  the  four  corners.     I  then  lette 
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the  comers,  respectively,  Inanda,  Umzumbe,  Amanzimtoti  and  Lovedale, 
four  schools  established  by  the  missionaries  in  South  Africa  for  Zulus.  A 
picture  of  a  Zulu  kraal  was  pasted  in  the  center,  and  my  board  was  done. 
The  game  is  played  exactly  like  Caroms,  one  of  the  games  in  the  combina- 
tion game  board.  I  call  the  men  Zulus,  and  the  ones  winning  are  tliose 
who  get  their  Zulus  into  these  four  sciiools  first." 
"Bravo,  Elsie!"  said  Dorothy,  ''I  believe  you  have  the  best  game  yet." 
"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Elsie,  **  I  have  one  more.  It  is  like  the  spider 
game  on  the  other  side  of  the  combination  game  board,  only  I  have  called 
it  'The  Witch  Doctor,*  for  instead  of  the  spider  the  witch  doctor  sits  in  the 
center  in  the  midst  of  his  seven  circles  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." 

(To  be  concluded) 


OUR  WORK  AT  HOME 


The  Mischief  of  Mite  Boxes 

BY   FRANCES  J.    DYER 

ONE  day  this  spring  I  called  at  a  home  where  the  mistress  had  just 
returned  from  a  shoppin*^  expedition.     It  was  '*  bargain  day,"  and 
she  began  at  once  to  tell  me  about  her  purchases,  exulting  in  the 
\  fact  that  she  had   bought  several  articles   below  the  usual   price. 

f;  displaying  some  garments  for  winter  wear  she  remarked,  '*  Of  course  I  do 
"<>t  need  them  now,  but  they  will  come  in  handy  next  season,  and  will  keep 
fi  ^^ght  ^"  th®  camphor  chest."  Then  she  added,  opening  her  purse: 
S^e,  these  four  cents  are  actually  every  penny  I  have  left.  I  didn't  mean 
**^.^pend  so  much,  and  must  scrimp  on  something  else."  She  dropped  the 
^/Hs  into  a  mite  box,  which  was  tucked  away  behind  a  vase  on  the  mantel, 
J^^^Vl  a  playful  apology  to  the  effect  that  the  gift  was  rather  small,  but  it  was 
^<^^le  that  of  the  poor  widow's.     Was  it  ? 

.^vidently  her  conscience  whispered  something  about  the  measureless 
"'**Wrence  between  their  offerings,  for  she  began  a  feeble  defense  in  some 
y^b  ^shion  as  this :  **  It's  absurd,  you  know,  to  do  exactly  what  that  woman 
^J^>  but  it's  surprising  how  fast  these  mites  do  count  up.  I've  always 
•j^Hicd  the  children  to  drop  in  each  week  what  they  have  left  over  from 
^^iT  little  allowances.  It  teaches  them  to  give  systematically,  and  at  the 
^^  of  the  year  we  are  astonished  to  find  how  much  we've  saved  for  the 
^-^rd's  treasury." 

^o  her  speech  flowed  on,  but  I  heard  as  in  a  dream,  for  suddenly  a  series 
®*  vnental  pictures  arose  before  my  view.  The  first  was  that  memorable 
*?^lie  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  4,  in  the  year 
^  Our  Lord  30.     It  had  been  a  hard  day  for  Jesus.     The  conflict  with  Uk 
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enemies  had  ended  in  the  sevenfold  scathing  woes,  followed  by  a  farewell 
of  heartbreaking  tenderness.  As  he  turned  away  he  paused  and  sat  for  a 
while  "over  against  the  treasury."  Among  tlie  multitudes  who  surged 
around  the  thirteen  trumpet  shaped  receptacles  in  which  the  people  de- 
posited their  offerings  he  descried  the  humble  widow  who  **  cast  in  more 
than  all."  Sore  at  heart  from  the  strain  of  the  day's  experiences,  and 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  what  would  surely  happen  before  tlie  week's  end, 
how  that  gift  of  grateful  love  must  have  cheered  the  Master !  Looking 
down  through  the  centuries,  did  he  catch  a  glimpse  of  how  her  example 
would  become  an  incentive  for  Christian  giving  tlie  wide  world  over? 

Another  picture  presents  itself.  Again  it  is  Passion  Week  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1906.  A  great  multitude,  whom  no  man  can  number,  are 
following  the  footsteps  of  our  blessed  Lord  along  the  Vta  Dolorosa  and  up 
the  slopes  of  Calvary.  They,  too,  like  his  ancient  people,  come  to  his 
temple  with  their  offerings,  and  "many  that"  are  "rich  cast  in  much." 
But  are  there  any  who  give  the  equivalent  of  the  two  mites?  Yes,  thank 
God^  a  few  here  and  there,  notably  among  the  native  Christians  in  non- 
Christian  lands,  still  hold  to  the  standard  set  by  the  nameless  widow  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  on  that  April  afternoon  in  the  year  30.  "  But  what 
are  these  among  so  many?" 

One  reason  for  the  fewness  of  such  givers  is  not  far  to  find.  By  slow 
degrees  tlie  idea  of  tlie  Jiiite  box  has  become  utterly  subverted.  It  is  a 
synonym  now  for  smallness  and  not  for  largeness.  Originally  it  servetl  a 
noble  purpose.  Into  it  were  poured  the  hard-earned  savings  of  many  a 
loving  disciple  who  planned  first  for  Jesus  and  second  for  self.  To-day 
precisely  the  opposite  is  the  practice  of  most  professing  Christians.  The 
mite  box  is  the  receptacle  for  what  may  be  left  over.  Children  are  taught 
to  contribute  pennies  that  remain  after  personal  desires  have  been  fully 
gratified.  The  small  margin  left  after  the  purchase  of  superfluities  is  the 
modern  idea  of  a  "  mite." 

Still  another  picture  arises  before  my  mental  vision.  The  time  is  in  the 
near  future  when  the  mite  box  shall  be  lifted  from  the  degradation  into 
which  it  has  fallen,  nnd  once  more  be  glorified  with  the  thought  of  sacrifice. 
I  see  a  crowd  of  Christian  women  replenishing  the  Lord's  treasurv  l>efore 
they  start  oft*  on  shopping  expeditions.  No  lures  of  possible  bargams  divert 
them  from  this  high  privilege.  No  matter  now  if  they  do  come  home  with 
empty  purses.  They  have  given  their  first  consideration  to  the  claims  of 
love.  I  see  the  same  women  making  plans  for  social  life.  They  estimate 
the  probable  cost  of  flowers,  of  refreshments,  of  music,  of  extra  service. 
From  this  amount  they  joyfully  deduct  a  sum  for  the  mite  box,  thus  honor- 
ing their  unseen  Guest  above  all  others.  A  simpler  entertainment  may 
result,  but  the  aroma  of  a  finer  hospitality  will  fill  such  homes,  even  like 
the  precious  ointment  which  Mary  lavished  upon  her  Lord.  In  all  other 
matters  of  expenditure — for  dress,  for  travel,  for  pleasure,  and  especially 
for  things  which  are  harmful  superfluities — I  see  these  same  women  no 
longer  making  the  mite  box  an  afterthought.  No  Monger  do  children  in 
their  household  grow  up  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  their  chief  deposit 
therein  should  be  "  left-overs." 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  the  custom  of  having^  a  place  into  which  loose 
liange  may  be  dropped  by  the  family  to  be  applied  to  benevolent  objects, 
bnsiderable  sums  have  been  saved  by  this  excellent  method.  Nor  am  I 
%sAn%  any  slight  upon  small  gifts ;  most  of  us  must  be  content  with  such. 
[y  plea  is  simply  that  we  restore  the  Scriptural  idea  of  what  a  '*  mite" 
»lly  is.  It  involves,  above  all  else,  the  thought  of  sacrifice.  Though  we 
ave  what  is  callcl  a  mite  box  in  every  room  in  the  house,  it  is  a  misnomer 
nless  the  money  we  put  into  it  represents  genuine  self-denial.  Hence  my 
tie  to  this  article.  Have  you,  in  the  phraseology  of  childhood,  a  "  truly  " 
lite  box  in  your  home?  If  so  it  has  wrought  no  mischief  from  the  incul- 
Btion  of  false  ideas,  but  has  proved  a  blessing  like  the  ark  of  the  Lord  in 
le  house  of  Obededom. 
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Our  mission  in  Shansi  was  nearly  destroyed  in  the  troubles  of  1900 
irhcn  seven  of  our  workers  lost  their  lives.  Now  the  field  is  open  and 
nany  welcome  the  gospel.  Mrs.  At  wood  leads  classes  for  the  women, 
isits  in  their  homes,  tours  among  tiie  villages  and  often  assists  in  dispensary 
i^ork.  Miss  Heebncr,  still  studying  the  language,  assists  Mrs.  Atwood  in 
»erwork  among  women.  Mrs.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Williams,  whose  husbands 
►erished  in  the  massacre,  are  still  tenderly  remembered  and  longed  for  by 
he  women  who  loved  them  in  China.  Both  are  now  in  this  country  with 
heir  growing  children.  Mrs.  Hemingway  and  Mrs.  Corbin,  with  their 
Misbands,  were  warmly  welcomed  to  the  spot  made  sacred  by  the  death  of 
nartyrs  in  1900,  and  they  find  tlie  work  open  everywhere  beyond  their  time 
•nd  strength.  Each  has  now  a  little  one  and  the  new  care  will  bind  them 
nore  closely  to  the  mothers  and  the  children  about  them. 

The  mission  in  Ceylon  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  American  Board  and  in 
»o  other  is  so  large  and  varied  an  amount  of  work  superintended  by  so  few 
missionaries.  Eleven  American  workers,  two  of  them  sent  out  by  the 
Roman's  Board,  with  416  natives  helping  in  various  ways,  make  up  the 
orce.  The  18  churches  have  a  membership  of  1,87^,  more  than  half  of 
vhom  are  women ;  and  10,318  pupils  are  enrolled  for  Christian  instruction. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  charge  of  the  Udupiddi  girls' 
chool,  it  was  united  to  the  one  at  Uduvil  for  the  present,  thus  expanding 
^e  latter  from  a  school  of  150  to  one  of  250  pupils.  Miss  Howland, 
«ughter  of  a  missionary,  and  sister  of  three  missionaries,  one  of  them 
^.  John  Howland,  missionary  in  Mexico,  shares  with  Miss  Root  the 
're  of  all  these  girls  and  of  the  15  native  teachers. 

Mrs.  Hastings,  who  is  now  in  this  country  for  furlough,  when  at  her  post 
oes  much  work  for  women  of  Ceylon.  Mrs.  Brown  gives  much  time  to 
-hoofe.  Dr.  Curr  is  now  in  England  on  furlough.  Dr.  Scott,  the  wife  of 
physician,  finds  limitless  need  for  her  medical  skill.  In  addition  to  work 
^  patients,  Arte  hospital  trains  nurses  who  do  excellent  service  in  the 
^nies.     Mrs.  Dickson,  whose  husband   has  charge  of  the  mission  press 
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which  sent  out  last  year  nearly  two  million  pages  of  literature,  finds  work 
among  the  women. 

Of  all  the  missions  in  whose  work  we  share,  perhaps  none  to-day  stands 
in  greater  need  of  our  sympathy  and  prayer  than  that  in  Micronesia. 
Kusaie  and  Ponape  were  devastated  by  a  cyclone  in  1905  and  great  discom- 
fort and  some  real  suffering  ensued.  Some  of  the  workers,  always  too  few, 
have  broken  down  under  the  strain  and  one  has  died.  Some  struggle  on 
heroically  in  isolation,  in  uncertainty  and  in  need.  Four  stations  with  69 
out-stations  are  cared  for  by  24  missionaries  with  the  help  of  1 19  native 
preachers  and  teaciiers.  The  45  churches  enroll  7,184  members,  with  a 
growth  of  nearly  17  per  cent  last  year,  a  rate  far  larger  than  that  of  the 
home  churches. 

Mrs.  Stimson  is  now  in  Oberlin  trying  to  rebuild  her  shattered  health. 
Miss  Foss,  utterly  worn  out,  is  on  her  way  home. 

The  native  Christians,  often  unavoidably  left  with  no  outward  means  of 
grace  and  surrounded  by  relatives  and  friends  still  heathen,  need  our  prayer- 
ful remembrance  and  help.  The  needs  of  a  ^growing  commerce  and  of 
other  missionary  societies  at  work  in  neighboring  islands  are  gradually 
bringing  about  a  more  frequent  and  regular  communication  among  our  sta- 
tions, and  it  appears  probable  that  in  a  not  distant  future  the  American 
Board  will  no  longer  need  to  own  a  missionary  vessel. 

The  sisters.  Misses  Baldwin,  though  greatly  needing  their  furlough,  long 
overdue,  remain  bravely  at  their  post,  till  someone  comes  to  take  charge  of 
their   work.     Miss  Palmer  died   February  7,  1906,  after  a  short  illness  of 
peritonitis.     Mrs.  Gray  assists  in   the  care  of  a  boys'  school,  and  accom- 
panies her  husband  on  tours  among  the  islands.     Mrs.  Jagnow,  who  with 
her   husband  works  in   the  German   language,  necessary  since  the  islands 
belong!  to   that  empire,  gives  much    time  to    schools   and    native   women. 
Miss   Iloppin,  in   delicate   health,  is  in   Honolulu  for   her  furlough.    Miss 
Wilson,  who  still   suffers  from  an   injury  received  in  the  cyclone,  is  at  her 
post,  but  subject   to  frequent  attacks  of  illness.      Mrs.  Channon  is  in  this 
country,  and  Mrs.  Rife,  with  her  family,  is  on  the  way  home.     The  girls' 
s(jliool   has  about  fifty  pupils,  who  need  to  be  trained  physically,  mentally 
and  spiritually,  and  Miss  OHn  now  carries  the  care  alone. 

Mrs.  Black  and  Mrs.  Case,  both  young  wives  and  mothers,  are  much 
isolated  from  their  kind.  They  find  ways  to  help  many  ignorant  women 
among  whom  they  live.  The  Daughters  of  the  Covenant  now  number 
3,874 — so  many  young  women  pledged  '*  not  to  cease  to  make  offerings  of 
prayer,  time  and  money," 

In  the  mission  in  East  Central  Africa  we  find  three  stations,  six  out-si^'** 
tions  with  i3  missionaries  and  20  native  helpers;  two  churches  with  S3 
members,  and  seven  schools  with  43S  pupils. 

Mrs.  Wilder  works  for  the  women  and  her  gift  in  music  is  most  useful* 
^lrs.  Lawrence  is  with  her  husband  on  her  way  to  England.  She  is  ^ 
skilful  nurse  and  does  much  for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  the 
natives.  Mrs.  Thompson,  familiar  with  the  people  by  many  years  ofser- 
vice,  teaches  in  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  works  diligently  for  ^ 
mothers;   she  also   leads  the  class  for  inquirers.     Miss  Gilson,  teacher  of* 
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for  children  of  Europeans  at  Melsetter^  an  important  work,  is  now 
country.     Miss  Winter,  in  very  cramped  conditions,  is  caring  for  the 

)f   the  boarding  school,  and  doing  valiant  service  in  various  ways. 

duller  has  assisted  in  teaching  the  school  and  has  lent  a  hand  at  many 

points.     Mrs.  King,  a  new  reci*uit,  must  gain  the  language  and  learn 

ions  before  taking  any  large  responsibility. 


Woman's  Board  of  Missions 


neceiptsfrom  AprU  18  U>  May  18, 1M6. 
Mi88  SARA.H  LouTSK  DAT,  Troasarer. 


Mains  BraneK.—M  rs.  J.  8.  Wheel- 
;•  Treas.,  Kaiigor  House,  HaiiKor. 
r,  Aiix..  128.20;  Belfast,  Aiix.,  25; 
say  Harbor,  a6.86;  Itrewer,  Aux., 
laiB,  Dao.  of  Cov.,  17;  Caatitie, 
16;  Garland,  Coni;.  Ch.,  Easter 
M;  Greenville,  Anx.,  1:  Hanip- 
ittx.,  66.  C.  R.,  S5  cts.;  Moiilton, 
n's  Miss'y  Union,  20;  Island 
Woman's  Mi8S*T  Union,  3.25;  Ma- 

Aux.,  20,  C.  £.  8oc.,  22,  Centre 

3.,  10;  Bast  Macbias,  A  ax.,  2fl; 
m.  Woman**  Asao.,  19.60;  Med- 
&  cts.;  Rockland,  Aax.,  16;  Wis- 

6,  434  10 

Mains  Braneh.—MiM  Annie  F. 
,Treas.,  62  Chad  wick  Ht.,Pnrt1and. 
f.  Ladies*  Circle,  2,  0.  K.  Soc.,  1 ; 
n.  High  St.  Ch.,  M.  K.,  lo;  iter- 
toath  Ch.,  Aux.,  83;  Bethel,  Aux., 
deford.  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  12.26; 
on.  First    Cong.    Ch.,  Aux.,   17, 

Ch.,  6,  C.  K.  Soc,  6;  Cornish, 
6;  Denmark,  C.  B.  Soc,  2;  Fal- 
,  west.  Second  Cong;.  Ch.,  Aax.,  7, 

B.  Soc.,  4;  Farminfcton,  Desert 
)oc.,  16JM>;  Freeport,  South,  Aux., 
rham,  Anx.  (of  wh.  add*l  Th.Ofl.. 
,  HaYStack  Centen.  Off.,  4.60,  In 
ry  of  Mrs.  Francis  O.  Cousins,  6;  * 
rell,  Aax..  61,  Stiver  Star  Soc.,  6, 
9oc.,  8;  Harpswell  Centre,  Aux., 
Tison,  Aax.,  6:  Limerick,  Mrs.  £. 
4il\8,  6,  Mrs.  Thatcher  Bnrnham, 
rth  Harpswell,  C.  B.  Soc,  1.42; 
nd.  Bethel  Ch..  Anx.,  68.50.  Hierh 
I.,  Aax..  22.    Second  Parish  Ch., 

28,  State  St.  Ch..  Aux.  (of  wh. 
'  Off.,  12.25).  WM.  S.  S.  Interraed. 
:inder.   Depts.,  20.81,  C.  R.,  4.19, 

MiM*7  Circle.  6,  Williston  Ch., 
104.86,  Cov.  Daa.,  76;  Saco,  Anx., 
iwe,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Day,  1;  Water- 
inx.  (with  prer.  oontri.  to  const. 
Mrs.  Ada  B.  C.  Ramball),  18.  Less 
ses,  27,  664  51 


Total,       1,096  61 
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\mpthbre  Branch,— M  iss  Bl  izabeth  ^ 


A.  Brickett,  Treas.,  69  No.  Sprinr  St., 
Concord.  Amherst,  Aux.  (Th  Off.,  6), 
17;  Brookline,  Anx.,  13.26;  Concord, 
Aux.,  30;  Hanover,  Aux.,  42.33;  Man- 
chester, First  Cong.  Ch.,  Aux.  (Len.  Off., 
23.75>,  68.76;  Meredith,  Aax.,  7;  New- 
Ington,  Aux.,  60  cts.,  178  83 

VKRMOirr. 

Putney.— Mrs.  A.  S.  Taft.,  i  40 

ysrmant  Branch.— Mn.  C.  H.  Stevens, 
Treas.,  St.  Johnsbury.     Barton  Land- 


iniF,  C.  B.  Soc,  6;  Bellows  Falls,  Anx. 
(Th.  Off.,  68.32),  80.03;  Beuningrton, 
\ax.,  33,  C.  B.  Soc,  6;  Berkshire,  Bast, 


Jr.  C.  B.  Soc, 3;  Franklin,  Jr.  C.  B.Soc. 
7.26;  Jefferson ville,  Aax..  6.66;  Post 
Mills,  Len.  Off ,  7.46;  Randolph,  Wom- 
an's M.  C,  10,  Ways  and  Means  Soc,  10; 
Raxtoii*s  River,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  1.60; 
Sheldon,  C.  B.  Soc.  7.60;  St.  Johi>sbury, 
North  Ch..  Aux.,  36;  Swanton,  C.  B. 
Soc,  6;  Westminster  West,  Aax.,  13.60; 
West  RaUand,  S.  S.,  8  66, 


Total, 


233  63 

234  93 


MAS8AOHI78KTT8. 


Andovsr  and  Woimm  Braneh.—Mn.  Mar- 
fsaret  B.  Richardson,  Treas.,  Readlne. 
Bedford,  United  Workers'  Soc,  26; 
Medford,  Mystic  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  6, 
Union  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  6;  Methuen, 
Off.  at  Semi-annual  Meeting,  28.94; 
North  Chelmsford,  Aux..  10;  Reading;, 
Aux.  (Len.  Off.,  18.50).  38JS0;  Wakefield, 
Aux.,  70;  Wobarn,  Montvale  Ch.,  Aux., 
3.60,  186  04 

BamtUMs  Co.  Branch.— yi\%%  Amelia 
Snow,  Treas.,  Bast  Orleans.  Dennis, 
Off.  at  Semi-annual  Meetlnir,  2;  Sand- 
wich, Aux.,  17.  19  00 

Bwkshirs  Branch.—  Mrs.  Charles  B.  West, 
Treas..  123  South  St.,  Pittsfleld.  A 
Friend  in  Berkshire  Co..  600  00 


JBoston.— Mrs.  Ida  Vose  Woodbury. 

Camfrridgre.— Friends  throueh  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Moore.  35.  Miss  Susan  K.  .Sparrow,  6, 

EcBsx  North  Branch.— yir%.  Wallace  L. 
Kimball,  Treas..  Bradford.  Amesbary, 
Main  St.  Ch.,  61,  Riverside  Ch.,  6.14, 
Union  Ch.,  Aax.,  10;  Boxford,  West,  41 ; 


600 
40  00 
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tlnidftird,  A11X.1  mM;  Bjrfldd,  &outh» 
Aut^<25;  Ge<irgf>tuwii|  Firsl  Cli.,  Aux.^ 
31,  Memorial  Oh*,  Att3t,,4.&l;  flroveSaud, 
AuEc,  30;  HaverljUJ»  Centre  Cli  ,  Aar., 
58,  C,  R.,  J.BCI*  North  Cb.,  Aux..  4$.  West 
€ti.t  Am.*  39;  IpflwIcLi,  Aux.,  20;  Nflw- 
Ijury,  OMiowri  Cli.»  Y.  L.  S<Kt.,  3;  New- 
liyrjport^  Aux.,  1£,  BelLevUle  Cli.,  Aux., 
ft,  Nortb  Ch.,  I'owell  M.  CSO;  Rowley, 
Aux,,  14;  We*l  Kewbury,  Flnt  Ch,, 
Aux.,  10.  C.  ii..  4.  SceouU  Ch..  Aux.,  1  486  M 
ffiMo;    ^inj£A    Hranch.—Ml«i    N'auiikte  L, 


OdeU^Trejwi.i  23  VVaalilneton  Ht.,  IJever* 
1/.  Beverty,  Dane  8t.  Ch.,  Aux.,  Len. 
Ofi.,  33;  Danrert,  Maple  St.  Cta.,  Aux., 


80:  Lynn,  Central  Cb.,  Aux..  76.79;  Lynn- 
flel4>  Aux.,  10;  Marblehead,  Aux.,  Len. 
Off.,  14.92;  Salem,  Crombie  St.  Ch.,  Aux., 
Len.  Off.,  17.83,  Tabernacle  Cb.,  Aux., 
Len.  Off.,  20:  8ang:ns,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  6,  206  64 

FrankHn  Co.  Braneh.^M\M  Lucy  A.Spar- 
bawk,  Treas.,  18  Congress  St.,  Oreeii- 
fleld.  (26  of  following  contri.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Bllma  Wilson  Dean,  Wbately); 
Kernardston,  Aux.,  6.26;  Buckland, 
Aux.,  82.36,  C.  E.  80c.,  6.  Prim.  S.  8., 
3.60;  Colerain,  Cb.,  12;  Conway,  Aux., 
16.66,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  76  cts.;  Deerfleld, 
Aux.,  16.60;  Brving,  Prim.  8.  8.,  1.36; 
Oreenfleld,  Aux.,  66.66,  First  Cb.,  Prim. 
S.  8.,  3.68,  Second  Cb.,  Prim.  8.  8.,  3; 
Montague,  Aux.,  11.17;  Nortbfleld, Aux., 
33.27;  Orauire,  Aux..  88.67,  Little  Ligbt 
Hearers,  1.83;  Sbelbume,  Aux..  84.07; 
Sbelbnrne  Falls,  Aux..  64.76,  Prim.  8. 
8.,  4;  Soutb  Deerfleld,  6.36,  C.  B.  80c.,  6. 
Jr.  0.  B.  800.,  64  cts..  C.  R.,  1.16;  Sun- 
derland,  Aux.,  18;  Wbatelv,  Aux.,  21.66,  880  96 

Bampthire  Co.  Sraneh,—Miw  Harriet 
J.  Kn^land,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Nortbampton.  Amberst,  Aux.  (60  of 
wb.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Martba  O. 
Olds,  Mrs.  Han  nab  N.  Wbipple),  149; 
Amberst,  Soutb,  Aux.  (witb  prev. 
contri.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Edward  B. 
Merrick),  16.77;  Bastbampton,  Emily 
M.  C,  12,  Cot.  Band,  7;  Granby,  Aux. 
(26  of  wb.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Simeon 
Kellogg),  84;  Hadley,  Aux.,  82.66;  Hat- 
field, Wide  Awakes,  7.61;  Haydenyille, 
Aux.,  20;  Nortbampton,  Edwards  Cb., 
Aux.  (76  of  wb.  to  const.  L.  M*s  Miss 
Frances  Look,  Mrs.  Henry  Mattbews, 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Swan),  127.19,  Aloba  Guild, 
60,  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  276;  South  Hadley, 
Aux.  (50  of  wb.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Hill,  Mrs.  Jesse  6.  Nichols),  65.01 ; 
Williamsburg,  Aux.  (Len.  Off.,  2.85), 
11.36;  WorthVngton,  14.78,  812  16 

Maldmi.-A  Friend,  10  00 

Middleaex  /?raneA.— Miss  Mary  E.  Oood- 
now,  Treas.,  South  Sudbury.  Fram- 
ingbam,  Plymouth  Cb.,  Aux.,  165.50; 
South  Framingham,  Grace  Cb..  Aux., 
47;  Wellesley,  Wellesley  College,  Y.  W. 
C.  A..  650.33.  762  83 

N&rfoikandPUffrim  AroneA.—Miss  Abbie 
L.  r^ud,  Treas.,  Lock  Box  63,  Wey- 
mouth. Anonymous  Giver,  Len.  Off.,  1 ; 
Brockton,  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  10,  Waldo 
Cb.,  Aux.,  T^n.  Off.,  12:  Easton,  Aux., 
Len.  Off.,  6;  Hanson,  Aux.,  Len.  Off., 
4.60:  Hingbam,  Aux.,  Easter  Off.,  8.86; 
Holbrook,  Aux.,  T^n.Off.,44;  Kingston, 
Anx.,  l^n.  Off.,  4.37;  Milton,  Aux.,  Len. 
Off..  10.40,  Unquity  M.  B.,  30,  C.  E.  Soc., 
10,  S.  8.,  6;  Plymouth,  Ch.  of  Pilgrim- 


age, Aux.,  8:  Plymptoo,  Aux.,  Len.  Off., 
8.28;  Randolph,  Aux.,  Add'l  Leu.  Off., 
2.90;  Rockland,  A  Member,  Len.  Off., 
60  cto.;  Weymouth  and  Braiutree,  Eih 
ion  Cb.,  Aux.,  Leu.  Off.,  80  ctt.;  Wej- 
montb,'Bast,  Theresa  UuntingtMi  M.B^ 
30;  Weymouth,  Soutb,  Union  Ch.«  Aux., 
Easter  Off.,  80.11 ;  Whitman,  C.  B.  Soc, 
Mite  Boxes,  6.47;  Wollaston,  Aiuu,Leii. 
Off.,  61,  VI 

Old  Colony  Branch.— UiM  Frmnccs  J. 
Runnels, Treas.,  166  Highland  Are.,  Fall 
RiTer.  Attleboro  Falls,  O.  R.,  18;  At- 
tleboro,  North,  Aux.,  L60,  Trinity  Ch^ 
G.  B.  Soc,  1 :  Fall  River.  Aux.,  87.08; 
Middleboro,  Anx.,  8.76;  New  Bedford, 
C.  R.,  80, Trinitarian  Ch.,  Mission  Guild, 
10;  Biopbester,  Aux.,  8JM);  South  Dart- 
mouth, Willing  Workers,  8,  111 
Peabody.-'Mn,  George  Hall,  100 
apringiUld  Jhranoh.—Mn.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell, 'rreas.,  1078  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field.   Chicopee»  Third  Ch.,  Aux  ,  6,  C. 

B.  Soc.,  10;  Chicopee  Falls,  Second  Cb., 
Y.  L.  M.  8..  10;  Longmeadow,  C.  R., 
4.66;  Longmeadow,  East,  Anx.,  16;  Mit- 
tineague.  Ladles*  Benev.  Soc,  25; 
Hpringfield,  Jr.  May  Rally  Off.,  3.66, 
Emmanuel  Cb.,  Aux.,  10,  Faith  Cb., 
Aux.,  81,  First  Ch.,  Opportunity  Seek- 
ers, 100;  Westfleld,  Miss  Maria  P.  Ly- 
man, 6;  Wilbrabam,  Anx.,  8:  Wilbra- 
bam.  North,  Aux.,  18,  215 

SumOk  /IrancA.— Miss  Lncj  K.  Hawes, 
Treas.,  27  River  St.,  CamDridge.  Alls- 
ton,  Aux.,  100.16,  C.  R.,  18;  Aubnmdale, 
Aux.,  42.25,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  26;  Boston, 
Berkeley  Temple,  Bright  Star  Club,  10, 
Mt.  Vernon  Cb.,  Aux.,  46,  Old  South  Ch., 
Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  73,  Shawmut  Ch.,  Aux., 
37.76,  Shawmut  Helpers,  60,  Union  Cb^ 
Aux.,  60,  Girls'  Endeavor  Band, 6,  Prim. 
8. 8.,  60  cU.,  John  N.  Colbv,  1 ;  Brook- 
line,  Leyden  Ch.,  Women's  IJnion,  63.23; 
Cambridge,  First  Ch.,  Margaret  Shep- 
ard  SoCm  10,  North  Ave.  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Soc, 
60,  Pilgrim  Cb.,  LItUe  Pilgrim  M.  C,  10, 
Prospect  St.  Ch.,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M'l 
Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Cotton,  Miss  Isabelle  K. 
Cross,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Douglass,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Rand,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Randall), 
126;  Dedbam,  Allin  Evan.  8.  8.,,  8.07; 
Dorchester,  Central  Cb.,  Heart  and 
Hand  M.  C,  9.26,  8.  8.,  10,  Pilgrim  Ch., 
Au^c.  (Len.  Off..  40).  64,  Romsey  Ch.,  Jr. 

C.  E.  Soc.,  6.  Second  Ch.,  Y.  L.  M.  8., 
200,  Go-Forth  M.  B.,  3.75,  Village  Cb., 
Band  of  Busy  Bees,  7;  Everett,  Coart- 
landt  St.,  J'r.  C.  E.  Soc.,  8:  Foxboro, 
Cheerful  Workers,  8;  Franklin,  Mary 
Warfleld  Soc.,  25;  Hyde  Park,  First  Ch., 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  10;  Jamaica  Plain,  Boris- 
ton  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Anx.,  20,  Central  Ch., 
Aux.,  86,  Dan.  of  Cov.  (Len.  Off.,  %MU 
38JiO,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  4;  Medfield,  Aux. 
(Len.  Off.,  11 JM),  18.87;  Needbam,  Aux., 
30;  Neponset,  "Trinity  Ch.,  8.  8.,  6,  Prim. 
Dept.  8.  S.,  Birthday  Off.,  2.15;  Newtoo 
Centre,  First  Ch.  in  Newton,  Jr.  C.  B. 
Soc.,  8;  Newton  Highlands,  Aux.,  7; 
Norwood,  First  Ch.,  Little  Women*! 
Soo.,  26;  Roslindale,  Jr.  O.  B.  Soc.,  10; 
Roxbury,  HIghkind  Cb.,  Jr.  a  K  Soc, 
3,  Immaniiel  Ch.,  Aux.,  96,  S.  8..  10i 
Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  Anx.  (Len.  Off.,  6.K), 
3SJ9,  8.  8.,  26,  Prim.  Dept.,  6;  Somer- 
ville,  Broadway  Ch.,  Aux.  (Len.  Off., 
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r.  L.  F.  M.  8.,  40,  Earnest 
.  C,  10,  Winter  Hill  Ub.,  S. 
1  Boston,  rbillips  Ch.,  Jr.  C. 
10;  Walpole,  Aax.,  2ft.20; 
HUlg,  Anx.,  Len.  Off.,  13.16; 
4>n,  Aox.  (to  const.  L.  M's 
iS  llMtiiigs,  Mitt  Isabel  Rice, 
ibeldon,  Mrs.  S.  l\.  Tbomas), 
ink  Soc.,a6;  West  Roxbury, 
Cb.,  Woiueu't  Union,  13.25, 
ux.,  26,  1,723  46 

.  /}ran«A.— Mrs.  Theodore H. 
,  15  Berkshire  St.,  Worcester. 
fr.  Soc.,  7 :  Leominster,  Aax. 
e.Th.  Off.,  10),  36;  Warren, 
Westboro,  Aux.,  8.05;  Whit- 
X.,  Len.  Off.,  70,  Bxtra-Cent- 
1. 14.06;  Wincbendon,  King's 
''orcester.  Central  Ch.,  Aux., 
th  Cb..  Anx.,  25,  Plymouth 
18.75,  Union  Ch.,  Mission 
,9,  234  36 


Total,        6,109  85 


LKOAOIES. 


,  Helen  O.  Cobnrn,  by  Wm. 
Bxtr..  9,963  20 

rs.  Harriet  S.  Cady,  by  Nor- 
igbam,  Jr.,  Extr.,  500  00 

Total,      10,463  20 

ttHODB  ISLAXD. 

i  Branth.^Mn,  Clara  J. 
Treas.,  90  Summit  St.,  Faw- 
Istol,  First  Cong.  Ch.,  Inf. 
,  12;  Chepachet,  8  8.,  4.80; 
nx.,  Len.  Off.,  17:  Newport, 
,  Aux.,  addM,  1.60;  Frovi- 
demy  Are.  Ch.,  The  Miss, 
meflcent  Ch.,  F.  M.  S.,  290, 
,  F.  .M.  8.,  10,  Union  Ch.,  C. 
SaylesTille,  Mem.  Chapel, 
nst.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Huldah  J. 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Jollie,  Mrs. 
itts),  75;  Seekonk  and  East 
Newman  Ch.,  Aux.,  Len. 
»rnton,  8.  8.,  4.20;  Westerly, 
king's  Dau.,  22,  473  53 

OOHIIEOTIOUT. 

t.  Branch.— Mi%%  Anna  C. 
teas.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
on.  Ashford,  Aux.,  16; 
.ux.,  Easter  Off.,  3.75;'Col- 
imi-ai  Club,  16.95,  Wide 
C,  6.33;  Danielson,  Aux., 
:lin,  Aux  ,  Easter  Off.  add'l, 
len,  Aux.  (Easter  Off.,  11.28), 
n,  Aux.  (25  of  wb.  to  const. 
Lorenzo  D.  Baker,  Mrs.  Bel- 
p).  54.37;  Hampton,  Aux., 
7.40;  Lebanon,  Aux.  (Easter 
.25;  Ledyard,  Aux.,  Newell 
Off  ,  10.  C.  B.  Soc.,  3;  Mys- 
aster  Off.),  6.40;  New  Lon- 
h.,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  6.10,  Sec- 
.nx.,  199.77;  Niantic,  Busy 
irwich,  Broadway  Ch..  Aux. 
,  7),  1,607.  Park  Ch..  Aux., 
rme,  Aux  ,  Easter  Off..  6.60; 
kux.,  17.65;  Fomfret.  Aux., 
,  Sunbeams  M.  C,  26;  Scot- 
Easter   Off.,   3.75;    South 


Windham,  C.  B  Soe.,  10:  Stonini^ton, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  Easter  Off.,  7.  Second 
Ch.,  Aux.,  23.26;  Taftville,  C.  E.  Soc., 
6.32;  Willimantic,  Aux.,  15;  Windham, 
Aux.,  Easter  Off.,  40,  2,186  60 

Haiifard  Braneh.^}Ar%.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treat.,  81  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Berlin,  M.  C,  5;  Hartford,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  2,  M.  C,  67,  Fark  Cb.,  Aux., 
27,  Wethersfleld  Ave.  Cb.,C.  B.Soc.,  26; 
PlaiuTille,  Aux.,  71 ;  South  Coventry,  C. 
E.  Soc.,  8.28;  TalcottviUe,  Dan.  of  Cov., 
20,  225  28 

New  Haven  5rati«A.^Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.,  314  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven. 
Barkhamtted,  Aux., 21 ;  Brookfleld  Cen- 
ter, Aux.,  21.3U;  Cheshire,  Aax.,  5; 
Chester,  Anx.,  64.76;  Cornwall,  Aux., 
26;  Daubury,  First  Ch.,Aux.,60;  Deep 
River,  Aux.,  17;  Durham,  Aux.,  19; 
Kaston,  Aux.,  10.25;  Guilford,  Third  Cb., 
Aox.,  12;  Ivoryton,  Aux.  (with  prev. 
contri.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Justus  J. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Post,  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Savage,  Miss  Julia  Savage),  89.75;  Meri- 
den.  Center  Cb.,  Aux.  (with  prev.  contri. 
to  const  L.  M's  Miss  Carrie  E.  Bradley, 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Kradley,  Miss  May  B. 
Flint,  Mrs.  William  H.  Kingsley,  Mrs. 
Frank  H.  Parker,  Mrs.  Anthony  8. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  George  F.  Welch,  Miss 
Mary  A.  Whitehead),  153;  Middle  Had- 
dam,  Aux  ,  12;  Middletown,  First  Ch., 
Anx.  (Miss  Mary  Pratt  Roberts,  25,  to 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Mary  Pratt  Roberts), 
62.91 ;  Mount  Carmel,  Aux.  (60  of  wh. 
to  const.  L.  .M's  Mrs.  Alice  Malana  Peck, 
Mrs.  Mary  Eliza  Todd),  63.60;  New  Ha- 
ven, Ch.  of  the  Redeemer,  Anx..  166.30, 
City  Mission,  Mothers*  Aux.,  37.60,  Dav- 
enport Ch.,  Aux.,  70,  Dwight  Place  Ch., 
Aux.,  38.13,  Grand  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux..  12, 
Pilgrim  Cb.,  Aux.,  6401,  Yale  College 
Ch..  Aux.,  215.40;  Newtown,  Aux.,  86; 
North  Greenwich,  Aux.,  28.50;  North 
Madison,  Aux.,  9.25;  North  Woodbury, 
Aux.,  33;  Norwalk,  Aux.,  36.40;  Orange, 
Aux.,  66.60;  Flymoutb,  Aux.,  10;  Port- 
land, Aux., 36;  Redding,  Aux.  (25  of  wb. 
to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Emma  V.  Rumsey), 
38;  Ridgebury,  Aux.,  12;  Ridgefleld, 
Aux.,  6.25;  Saybrook,  Aux.,  12;  Sbelton, 
Aux.,  45;  South  Britain,  Aux.,  25; 
Soutliport.  Aux.,  40.20;  Stony  Creek, 
Aux.,  19;  Stratford,  Aux.,  15;  Thomas- 
ton,  Aux  ,  SO;  Torrington,  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  Anx.,  25;  Warren,  Aux.,  13.50; 
Washington,  Aux.,47;  Wateinmry,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  123.65,  Second  Ch.,  Aux., 
130.60;  Watertown,  Aux.,  56;  Westches- 
ter, Aux..  3.50;  Westt  Haven,  Aux.,  80; 
Westport,  Aux.,  19.60;  Wefltville,  Aux., 
40.75;  Wilton.  Aux.,  50;  Winsted,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  42.50,  Second  Cb.,  Anx.,107.12; 
Woodbridge,  Aux.,  51.73;  Woodbury. 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  10  50,  2,607  15 


Total,       4,919  03 
LEOAOT. 
AerHn.— Harriet  N.  Wilcox,  4,620  00 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Stale  Branch..— Mm,  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  646  St.  Mark's  Ave., 
Brooklyn.     Albany,  Aux.,  101.60,  C.  E. 
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Soc.f  26,  KiiiR*8  Dau.,  15,  PHm.  Dept.  8. 
S.,  2.60,  (J.  R.,  8.80;  Antwerp,  Aux.,  22, 
C.  K.  Soc.,  5;  Aqtiebocne.  Atix.,  13.36, 
C.  U.  Sue,  6,  C.  iC,  2.25;  ArcaUe,  Aux., 
6;  Haitinic  Hollow,  Aux.  (26  of  wh.  to 
const,  h.  M.  Mrs.  D.  L.  Downs).  60,  C. 
K.iioc.,  12.60;  Berkshire,  Aux.,  16;  HiniT' 
bamtoii,  First  Cli.,  Aux.,  16;  liriar  Clifi 
Manor,  Aux.,  18;  BridKewater,  Daisy 
Circle,  6,  Lend-aTHantl  Circle,  2;  Brook- 
lyn, Busbwick  Ave.  Cli.,  7.  Central  Ch., 
AUX.,  166,  King's  Gaild,  12,  Sunshine 
Circle,  5,  Whatsoever  Circle,  6,  Jr.  Aux., 
14.  C.  R.,  6,  Clinton  Ave.  Ch.,  Miss  G. 
(ioldstein,  26,  Atlantic  Ave.  Chapel, 
Aux.,  6,  Iinmanuel  Ch.,  Aux.  (26  of  wh. 
to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  A.  Yarrelinan),  30, 
I^wis  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  26,  Evangel  Cir- 
cle, 20,  Earnest  Workers,  76,  Naaarene 
Ch.,  Aux.,  6,  Silver  Spray  Circle,  2,  Park 
Ch.,Aux..  9,  Jr.  C.  K.  SoC.,  2,  Parkville 
Ch.,  S.  S..  10.  Plvmouth  Ch.,  Young 
Woman's  Guild,  15,  II.  W.  Iteecher  Cir- 
cle, 60,  Puritan  Ch.,  Aux.  (75  of  wh.  to 
count.  L.  M's  Mrs.  O.  A.  Gordon,  Mrs. 
George  Pfeiffer,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Young),  77, 
Richmond  Hill  Ch.,  S.  S.,  37;  Tompkins 
Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  78.45,  Mrs.  T.  R.  D..  260, 
Park  Ave.  Branch,  Aux.,  6.  Jr.  C.  K. 
Soc.,4;  Brooklyn  Hillfl.  Pilgrim  Ch.,  C. 
R.,  10;  Buffalo,  First  Ch.,  Anx.,90,  Mary 
K.  Logan  Circle,  30.  Annie  E.  Abell  Cir- 
cle, 5;  Whatsoever  Circle,  6,  I^nd-a- 
Hand  Circle.  5,  Sunshine  Circle, 6.6(i,  Jr. 
(;.  B.  Soc.,  6,  8.  S.  Class  **  B,"  6,  Fitch 
Mem.  Ch..  C.  K.  doc.,  22;  Cambria  Cen- 
ter, S.  S.,  8;  Camden,  Aux.,  10;  Candor, 
Aux.,  44;  Carthage,  Aux.,  6;  Cortland, 
Aux.,  100:  I)e  Ruyter,  Aux.,  4.21;  East 
.Smithfleld,  Pa.,  Aux.,  11.07;  Elbridge. 
Aux.,  20;  Ellington.  Aux..  4.10;  Flush- 
ing, Aux.,  26,  Acorn  Band,  36;  Frank- 
lin, C.  E.  Soc.,  2.60;  Friendship,  Aux., 
5;  Greene,  Aux.,  14.62;  Henrietta,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc.,  3;  Homer,  Anx.,  144.6^,  C.  E. 
Soc,  4;  Honeoye,  Anx.,  20,  Burns  Class, 
9.  Mi.ss  Florence  .4shley,  7 ;  Ithaca,  Aux., 
36.75;  Jamesport,  Aux.,  13;  Jamestown, 
Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
Zilpha  Beebe,  Mrs.  Ailelle  M.  Towle), 
54,  Happy  Heartn,  60  cts.;  Lockport, 
First  (Ui.,  C.  E.  Soc,  3.86,  East  Ave,  Ch., 
Jr.  C.  E  Soc,  2.16;  Mudi.son,  Aux.,  11; 
Millville,  Aux.,  2;  Morrintown.  Aux.. 
13;  Munnsville,  Aux.,  6,  I'rim.  Dept.  S. 
S.,  2;  Nelson,  Aux..  8;  Newark  Valley, 
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Letter  from  Miss  Mary  F.  Denton : — 

DosHiSHA,  Kyoto,  March  25,  1906. 
Dear  Friends: — 

.  Many  times  this  day  I  have  wished  for  your  presence,  for  to-day  seven  of 
our  very  best  girls  have  been  received  into  the  church,  making  a  total  of 
thirteen  during  the  school  year.  Every  girl  now  in  the  three  higher  classes 
is  a  confessed  Christian,  though  we  have  not  yet  their  parents'  consent  for 
Vtptism.  In  the  **  semmon  first"  (/.  ^.,  first  year  of  the  higher  course), 
there  are  twelve  girls,  of  whom  three  have  not  been  converted.  I  will 
enclose  a  letter  written  by  one  of  these  girls,  that  you  may  see  how  they  are 
.  thinking,  and  that  you  may  unite  in  prayer  for  them.  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  in  the  case  of  the  older  girls  for,  whom  some  of  you  have  specially 
prayed,  there  has  been  a  special  answer. 

Twenty  girls  will  be  graduated  from  the  academy,  of  whom  six  are  not 
professed  Christians,  though  we  hope  none  of  them  are  entirely  without 
light  in  the  heart.  All  but  one  of  this  six  will,  we  hope,  enter  the  semmon, 
«nd  we  hope  to  see  them  converted  soonv  We  are  sorry  to  have  the  five 
girU  of  the  **  semmon  third,"  who  will  finish  that  course  this  week,  leave 
Qsat  this  point,  for  we  feel  that  the  final  two  years  of  the  advanced  course 
tt€  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  character  building,  as  they  surely  are  in 
preparing  the  girls  to  teach.  This  you  will  remember,  is  the  course  for 
which  Miss  Legge  hoped  to  secure  at  least  half  a  dozen  scholarships.  As 
It  is  an  expensive  course,  costing  each  pupil  at  least  sixty  dollars  a  year, 
We  can. hardly  expect  many  parents  to  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  give  it  to 
«  firl.  To  refresh  your  memory,  let  me  say  that  we  take  girls  from  the 
govermnent  (so-called)  higher  primary  (a  grade  about  like  United  States 
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sixth  grade),  into  our  Koto  Jo-Ghakko,  as  our  five  year  academy  is  called 
The  next  grade  is  the  semmon  of  three  years,  and  then  the  best  of  all,  tb 
two  years  advanced  course.  When  we  are  able  really  to  encourage  girl 
to  take  this  course,  we  hope  for  great  improvement.  When  the  girls  resc 
the  fourth  year  academy  they  may  enter  the  ''  kasei-ka,"  or  practice  cour» 
This  is  a  two  year  course  which  we  opened  last  year,  having  specially  i 
mind  the  young  woman  who  will  marry  early.  We  hope  every  girl  gradi 
ating  from  this  course  will  be  perfectly  able  to  earn  her  own  living  by  ac 
practical  work  she  may  choose,  though  the  real  idea  is  to  prepare  womc 
for  home  life  rather  than  for  teachers.  Another  great  reason  for  this  coun 
is  that  too  many  girls  leave  us  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  girls  who  caniH 
afford  the  longer  semmon  course ;  and  every  year  we  can  keep  them  adc 
to  the  possibilities  for  the  culture  of  Christian  character.  This  course  is  a 
follows ;  ethics,  psychology,  hygiene,  nursing,  history  of  art,  cooking,  sew 
ing,  massage,  gardening,  gymnastics,  tea-ceremony,  history  of  literature 
economics,  Bible,  flower  arranging,  etiquette,  singing.  I  have  outlined  tb 
course,  which  you  see  is  two  years  shorter  than  the  literary  course,  but  on 
year  longer  than  the  academy ;  and  so,  while  not  increasine  numbersi  ii 
adds  a  unique  worlc,  which  we  are  delighted  to  see  is  already  being  lai^gel} 
copied. 

For  the  comfortable  quarters  and  convenient  arrangements  I  owe  to  Mn 
Crawford  a  gratitude  that  words  cannot  express,  and  I  do  not  see  how  1 
could  have  gone  through  the  year  without  the  relief  that  this  gift  brougb 
at  just  the  time  it  did.  When  all  is  in  order,  I  will  send  you  plans  aoi 
pictures  that  will  delight  you. 

We  have  had  199  girls  this  year,  and  have  had  to  turn  sadly  away  gilli 
and  have  not  been  able  to  help  others.  I  live  in  constant  fear  of  a  grd 
catastrophe  in  this  land  of  earthquakes,  for  this  building  will  not  stand  anoth< 
great  shock  either  of  wind  or  quake.  I  hated  to  come  home  in  1899,  bi 
now  I  am  so  glad  that  I  know  you  all  and  know  at  what  sacrifice  you  c 
this  work,  and  how  you  hold  it  in  your  love  and  prayers.  There  never  w; 
greater  need  than  now,  and  I  never  was  more  dependent  on  you  behind  tl 
guns. 

CHINA 
Mr8.  G.  H.  Hubbard  tells  U8  of  Bible  women  at  Pagoda  Anchorage : — 
During  tlie  year  1905  eight  Bible  women  have  been  under  my  care, 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  speak  of  the  work  done  when  the  time  of  the  mi 
sionary  in  charge  is  so  exceedingly  limited  to  go  out  into  the  field  to  woi 
side  by  side  with  them.     But  we  do  believe  they  have  tried  to  perform  the 
mission  faitlifully,  and  the  results  must  be  left  with  the  Master  Workman. 
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Everywhere  Mrs.  Go  was  well  received  with  the  remark,  '^  Oh  yes,  we 
I  like  to  hear,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  obey.^'  Then  often  would  follow  criticism 
of  a  certain  backslidden  church  member,  and  the  words,  **  We  know  you 
lie  all  right,  but  she  was  no  better  than  the  rest  of  us,  nor  indeed  as  good  as 
tome/'  To  which  the  patient  little  woman  would  reply,  '*  If,  as  you  say, 
I  am  all  right,  why  do  you  not  do  as  I  do,  instead  of  constantly  telling 
about  her  faults?''  When  it  seemed  best  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  move 
them  from  this  nearly  barren  field,  there  were  various  tokens  as  parting 
p^  to  show  regrets  at  her  departure,  and  that  she  was  leaving  a  good  name 
behind. 

Another  changed  her  field  so  her  good-for-nothing  husband  could  not  so 
easily  trouble  her  by  teasing  for  her  small  wages  to  buy  opium.  It  was 
{gratifying  to  hear  the  remark  made  by  one  of  the  Christians:  *'She  is  a 
humble  woman,  and  does  not  look  down  upon  anyone.  She  is  faithful  in 
pnog  out,  and  attends  to  her  business  of  talking  the  doctrine  and  teaching 
others  without  trying  in  some  way  or  other  to  gain  advantage  to  herself. 
She  b  worthy  to  carry  the  message." 

'  Gei^-sing  Cia  made  a  special  tour  during  the  summer  through  the  field, 
spending  a  few  days  here  and  there  with  the  other  Bible  women.  Naturally 
a  bright  and  active  woman,  with  a  good  voice  for  singing  and  an  unusual 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  also  a  fund  of  words  in  which  to  express  her 
ready  thoughts,  she  could  bring  new  courage  and  enthusiasm  thus  effectively, 
"lend  a  hand  to  one  who  might  be  feeling  weary  or  lonely,  working  all  by 
herself  in  the  dusty  road  and  under  the  hot  sun,  instead  of  going  '  two  by 
two,'  as  it  ought  to  be." 

Mrs.  Diong,  living  at  Deng-gie,  in  spite  of  school  duties  took  the  office  of 
Bible  woman,  too,  for  she  said,  **  There  are  such  good  opportunities  among 
the  people  and  you  have  no  one  else  ready  to  improve  them,  that  I  must  and 
will  plan  my  time  to  do  what  I  can  myself."  As  we  walked  together  across 
the  beach,  ankle  deep  and  more  in  the  sand  some  of  the  way,  and  I  listened 
to  her  earnest  tones  as  she  told  what  she  wanted  to  do  for  the  good  of 
o&ers  (her  hands  were  already  full  of  work),  I. thought,  ^*  Here  is  a  good 
example  of  consecrated  planning  of  time  and  energy."  As  we  entered  the 
Ullage  of  Au-deng,  the  pleasure  evident  upon  the  faces,  and  the  hearty 
salutations,  with  pressing  invitations  to  **  Do  come  in  and  talk  to  us,"  showed 
^t  my  companion  had  won  her  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Rut  of  all  the  Bible  women  on  the  list  there  is  no  one  more  ea^er  of  heart 
^  swift  of  foot  to  deliver  His  message  than  Ling  Sang  So.  Small  of 
person,  with  activity  written  all  over  her,  she  never  hesitates  to  climb  the 
l^igh  hills  or  to  wade  through  any  little  water  that  may  happen  to  be  in  her 
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way  as  she  goes  on  her  errand  of  love.  It  was  she  who  led  the  preacher 
of  Kang-cheng  to  the  bit  of  a  village  hidden  away  high  up  among  the  hilli. 
The  errand  was  to  drive  out  the  fox-elf  that  was  supposed  to  occupy  the 
best  house  in  the  village,  and  held  all  in  the  bonds  of  superstitious  fear. 
This  little  woman  led  the  preacher  into  the  main  room,  and  after  obtaining 
permission  from  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  was  only  too  glad  to  get  rid 
of  the  evil  spell,  they  advanced  boldly  to  the  further  end  of  tiie  room. 
Here  was  a  hi^  shelf,  on  which  stood  a  cup  which  was  made  of  a  section 
of  a  large  bamboo.  In  the  cup  were  a  number  of  sticks  with  bits  of  paper 
wrapped  about  them  inscribed  with  various  characters,  and  the  whole 
covered  thick  with  the  dirt  and  dust  of  many  years.  Awd  this  v/as  the  seat 
of  the  terrible  fox-elf  spirit,  who  in  spite  sent  forth  all  sorts  of  disasters  to 
punish  the  villagers,  and  whose  wrath  must  be  appeased  with  feast  or 
theater. 

Many  were  the  spectators  who  viewed  in  fear  and  suspense  the  audacity 
of  the  two  Christians  as  they  approached  and  stretched  forth  the  hand  to 
remove  the  vile  thing,  and  warning  voices  exclaimed,  ^^Be  careful  what  joa 
do,  lest  you  be  afflicted  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  stomach  or  some  worse 
evil."  '*  We  will  take  all  the  risk,"  replied  the  Christians,  **and  if  we  have 
no  pain  directly  after  this  then  the  power  of  this  evil  spirit  will  be  proved  to 
be  false. 

Removing  the  cup  with  its  sticks  and  papers  to  the  ground,  they  poured 
oil  over  the  whole  and  set  fire  to  it,  the  people  watching  with  bated  breath 
till  only  a  heap  of  ashes  remained,  which  in  turn  was  thrown  into  a  pool 
outside.  After  this  followed  preaching,  singing  and  prayer,  and  the  place 
was  considered  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  preacher  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  writing  a  few  simple  words  of  prayer  for  morning  and  evening 
use,  with  a  form  of  thanks  for  food  received.  Sang  So  distributed  these 
slips  of  paper,  and  helped  to  teach  the  poor  ignorant  villagers  the  meaning 
and  how  to  repeat  the  prayers.  Since  that  time  this  little  hi^side  village 
has  been  quite  free  from  all  fear  of  this  demon,  no  calamity  has  followed 
this  drastic  measure,  and  they  are  now  asking  for  more  teaching  in  the  riglit 
way.  It  is  for  such  work  as  this  that  the  Bible  women  are  so  greatly  needed, 
for  whom  we  must  earnestly  pray,  and  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  "How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  that  bring  good  tiding^." 
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A  Visit  to  Fundajak 

BY   miss    ELLEN    E.  BLAKELY 

The  bright  and  warm  weather  continuing  later  this  season  than  usual,  it 
seemed  possible  to  make  a  short  visit  to  Fundajak.  So  after  making  arrange- 
ments for  m}'  Sunday  school  work  and  Monday's  lessons,  Saturday  p.  m., 
December  9,  1905,  I  started  on  the  five  hours*  trip  (this  time  made  in  four 
hours).  There  were  mud  holes  now  and  then  on  the  plain,  but  going  into 
them  where  the  most  tracks  led,  we  came  safely  out  of  each.  The  dreaded 
p«rt  of  the  way,  the  river,  was  forded  with  no  accident,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  road  was  quickly  and  pleasantly  passed,  as  among  the  hills  the  path  was 
^^  and  the  air  fresh,  which  with  the  wheat  fields  so  green  made  it  seem 
*lnao8t  like  spring.  As  we  rode  past  the  church  door  to  get  into  the  yard 
of  the  parsonage,  the  people  were  just  coming  out  of  service.  We  noticed 
thit  the  audience  was  composed  largely  of  women  and  children,  as  the  men 
•re  away  in'  the  mountains  cutting  timber.  Although  my  coming  was 
wholly  unexpected  by  them,  I  received  a  most  hearty  welcome  from  the 
Pastor  and  his  daughter,  who  is  the  teacher  of  the  village  scliool  and  her 
Other's  housekeeper,  as  well  as  his  secretary,  since  his  eyes  are  weak. 

Sunday  morning  soon  after  breakfast  the  good  pastor  took  his  little  ham- 
"^ers  and  pounded  the  iron  to  call  the  people  together  for  Sunday  school, 
^his  iron,  a  crude  substitute  for  a  bell,  is  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
^'e  alarms  used  in  some  schools  in  America.  I  wished  to  see  the  primary 
department,  so  stayed  on  the  piazza  of  the  parsonage  where  the  children 
^me.     L.,  the  pa$tor'$  daughter,  of  course  superintends  the  school,  for  there 
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is  no  one  else  to  do  it.  The  children  had  evidently  made  a  brave  attempt  to 
look  clean,  and  with  fairly  successful  results.  As  one  little  girl  sat  down, 
L.  said,  *'  You  did  not  comb  your  hair.  See  the  other  girls  did."  Mort 
were  very  poorly  clad  for  the  season,  but  all  looked  happy  and  eager  for 
what  was  coming.  After  the  opening  exercises  came  the  lesson  in  classes. 
I  was  surprised  and  interested  to  see  the  plan  for  teaching  of  classes.  L. 
herself  took  about  half  of  the  whole  number,  and  three  of  the  older  children 
each  had  charge  of  a  few  of  the  little  ones.  These  small  teachers  had  Bibles 
in  their  hands  open  at  the  lesson,  also  at  the  Golden  Text,  and  seemed  to 
have  clearly  in  mind  just  what  they  were  to  teach,  not  content  to  tell  once, 
but  asked  again  and  again  the  few  questions  they  were  to  ask  and  could  ask. 
During  the  lesson  time  the  Little  Pilgrim  lesson  picture*  for  the  day  wis 
passed  around  the  four  classes.  One  little  picture  sufficed  for  the  whole 
school  of  fift}',  but  interested  them  greatly.  Indeed,  through  the  whole  time 
there  were  very  few  inattentive  ones.  After  the  classes  came  together  L. 
reviewed  the  lesson,  they  sang  some  hymns,  and  then  the  contribution  basket 
was  taken  from  the  wall  and  passed  around  by  a  child.  Into  it  were  put 
their  pieces  of  money,  the  lowest  value  being  less  than  one  fourth  of  a  cent, 
and  those  who  could  not  bring  money,  but  could  eggs,  brought  them !  I 
was  pleased  next  day  to  buy  the  three  egg^  which  were  a  part  of  the  contri- 
bution that  day,  paying  for  each  what  the  three  together  would  bring  in  the 
market,  yet  I  gave  a  cent  apiece  !  When  a  Marash  man  said  to  the  pastor, 
''I  suppose  the  children's  collection  goes  toward  the  new  church," he 
replied,  *'  Oh,  they  have  not  begun  to  think  about  tlie  church  ;  the  money 
goes  to  China  !  "  L.  was  in  school  here  when  Miss  Calder,  who  later  went 
to  Cliina  as  Mrs.  Thurston,  was  a  teacher  here.  Naturally  L.  has  a  special 
interest  in  China,  and  has  told  her  pupils  about  the  country  and  people,  and 
showed  them  some  pictures.  Before  the  school  was  dismissed,  all  who  had 
brought  new  pupils  were  asked  to  rise.  Several  rose,  and  each  told  whom 
he  had  brought.  Then  as  each  class  rose  in  turn  to  be  dismissed,  some  • 
names  of  those  who  had  come  in  late  were  called  out  and  a  few  kind  words 
on  the  iinpoitance  of  being  on  time  followed.  After  most  had  gone  L.  went 
over  the  lesson  for  the  next  week  with  the  pupil  teachers  and  a  few  others 
of  the  older  children. 

The  next  morning  I  was  on  hand  for  the  openinj^  of  the  school,  fori 
had  to  leave  at  noon  to  be  back  in  Marash  before  night.  After  suitable 
devotional  exercises,  which  included  a  little  report  of  the  sermon  Sunday 
p.  M.,  a  little  blank  hook  was  brought  out  by  the  teacher,  and  all  who  had 
washed  hands  and  feet  were  asked  to  rise.  Qiiite  a  number  rose  with  great 
alacrity,  wiio  were  one  by  one  inspected  by  the  teacher.      The  bare  feet 
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vere  looked  at  and  the  hands  to  see  if  really  clean  and  nails  cut.  I  had 
xreviously  noticed  with  surprise  how  clean  for  village  children  some  of  the 
loys'  hands  were.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  how  L.  is  applying  what 
lie  has  learned  to  the  needs  of  these  children.  She  has  persuaded  the  pa- 
ints to  buy  two-cent  slates,  but  instead  of  slate  pencils  they  use  pieces  of 
Jite  rock  found  in  the  vicinity.  Of  course  people  in  America  using  slates 
•eem  a  step  backward,  but  here  it  is  a  step  forward,  for  the  children  do  not 
iSLvt  paper  and  would  be  without  anything  to  write  words  and  numbers  on 
f  they  had  not  the  slates.  The  ball-like  fruit  of  a  styrax  bush  found  in 
ibundance  there,  with  little  sticks  or  straws  for  making  the  signs,  were  used 
n  making  number  questions  for  busy  work.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to 
teep  the  little  balls  from  rolling  since,  they  must  arrange  them  on  the  coarse 
natting  on  which  they  sit.  Good  use  was  made  of  the  one  blackboard.  It 
vas  very  encouraging  to  know  that  the  people  of  the  village  sufficiently 
ippreciate  the  value  of  education  to  be  willing  to  spend  a  few  of  their  hard- 
iarAed  piasters  for  books,  slates,  etc.,  and  to  make  more  effort  than  formerly 
0  send  their  children  regularly  to  school,  though  they  are  cautious  about 
heir  girls,  fearing  they  will  be  unfitted  for  bringing  wood  from  the  moun- 
ains  on  their  backs  if  they  spend  too  many  years  in  school  when  they  ought 
0  be  getting  hardened  to  the  work. 

On  Sunday  noon  I  had  a  pleasant  meeting  with  the  women,  who  came 
>ut  in  such  numbers  that  the  little  church  was  well  filled.  In  speaking  of 
the  things  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for,  I  gave  a  few  facts  about  the  women 
of  Africa,  gleaned  from  Christus  Liberator^  in  preparation  for  my  mission 
study  class  of  our  schoolgirls.  Some  of  them  seemed  much  impressed.  L. 
has  a  meeting  every  Sunday  noon,  alternating  with  women  and  girls,  once 
»  month  having  a  united  meeting.  My  visit  chanced  to  be  the  week  of  the 
union  meeting. 

For  the  afternoon  preaching  service  I  went  to  the  near  village,  Dere  Keoy. 
The  young  man  who  serves  as  preacher  and  teacher  there  has  shown  a  great 
Jcal  of  energjy  in  putting  up  a  little  scliool  building.  He  asked  me  to  speak 
^  his  congregation,  saying  that  since  it  was  a  small  church,  they  would  offer 
^0  criticism  even  if  a  woman  addressed  them  from  the  pulpit. 


Under  date  of  February  lo,  1906,  Miss  Emma  Redick  wrote  from  Bailundu, 
Africa : — 

I  ONLY  want  to  tell  you  about  the  school  work  in  Ochileso.  We  had  the 
oys  and  girls  together  this  year,  partly  because  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to 
^k  after  one  school  in  the  afternoon  than  two,  and  partly  because  it  gave 
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the  helpers  a  chance  to  be  in  a  class.  Mr.  Woodside  had  a  class  at  half 
past  one  of  the  more  advanced  boys  and  my  four  helpers.  I  also  had  the 
latter  occasionally  in  the  evening.  At  half  past  two  the  bell  rang  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  on  the  station  except  the  grandmothers  and  one  grand- 
father. One  of  the  older  boys  had  them  after  the  regular  school.  The 
smallest  kindergartners  did  not  come,  or  if  they  did  were  invited  to  play 
outside.  Sometimes  the  old  women  took  care  of  a  baby  or  two,  but  usually 
they  came  and  recited  with  the  others. 

Each  helper  had  his  regular  work,  and  as  there  were  four  rooms  the  work 
went  on  quietly.  1  spent  the  first  hour  in  going  around  to  the  various 
classes,  putting  work  upon  the  boards,  etc.  Then  I  went  to  my  class  in 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  who  had  meantime  been  doing  work  I  gave  them  or 
studying  the  reading  lesson.  I  enjoyed  this  class  very  much.  There  were 
one  hundred  on  the  roll  up  to  the  time  1  left  and  an  average  of  75.  This 
was  quite  a  good  average,  considering  that  the  people  had  to  make  so  many 
journeys  for  food.  Last  year  corn  was  scarce  everywhere,  and  our  people 
had  very  small  supplies  to  begin  with.  It  looks  as  though  they  would  have 
plenty  of  food  this  year. 

Perhaps  you  think  my  heart  is  still  in  Ochileso.  Well  perhaps  it  is,  but 
I  am  trying  to  be  helpful  here  and  am  already  becoming  interested  in  many 
of  the  people  here  and  they  treat  me  kindly. 

I  hope  you  can  see  Mrs.  Woodside  soon  after  she  goes  home.  Well,  this 
is  Saturday  and  the  mail  goes  Monday.  I  have  had  good  letters  from 
Ochileso,  both  from  Mrs.  Woodside  and  the  natives.  They  said  they 
missed  me  and  the  boys  said  they  did  not  like  to  see  my  house  closed  all  the 
time.  They  used  to  like  to  stop  in  for  a  few  minutes  after  prayers  as  my  house 
was  so  near.  They  used  to  stop  and  say  "  good  morning  "  too  on  their  way  to 
work,  and  the  girls  went  past  my  house  on  their  way  for  water.  I  do  hope 
I  can  go  back  in  the  dry  season,  although  they  rather  think  here  I  ought  to 
stay  until  I  go  home.     I  am  glad  the  responsibility  does  not  rest  with  me. 


Miss   Annette   Palmer 

A  DISPATCH  from  the  island  of  Yap,  recently  received  at  the  American 
Board  rooms  in  Boston,  contained  these  words  :  "  Died,  after  a  short  illness 
Miss  Palmer."  It  was  a  sad,  sad  message  to  come  from  that  stricken  Micr<>' 
nesian  mission,  already  wrecked  by  the  hurricane  and  greatly  reduced  i"  '^^ 
living  force.     It  announced  the  close  of  a  missionary  life  of    more  than 
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Arenty-one  years'  duration,  a  life  that  was  strong  in  patience^  strong  in  pur- 
ose,  and  in  perseverance  that  ended  only  with  life  itself. 

Miss  Palmer  was  a  daughter  of  Iowa,  her  home  being  in  Cedar  Rapids. 
he  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  June,  1884,  and  from  that  time  on  she 
ore  her  full  share  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  in  Micronesia.  Arrivea  at 
[onolulu,  the  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Logan,  their  daughter 
leulah  and  Miss  Palmer,  met  the  news  of  the  wreck  of  the  Morning  Star, 
n  a  small  house  constructed  on  the  deck  of  the  little  Jennie  Walker  they 
lade  the  long  voyage*  The  cattle  had  to  be  stalled  so  near  that  they  could 
!ach  out  their  hands  and  toucli  them  as  they  lay  on  their  couch. 

Miss  Palmer  was  bound  for  Ponape,  but  Kusaie  borrowed  her  for  a  few 
lonths'  service  because,  by  the  absence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pease,  Miss  Cath- 
art  had  been  left  alone.  She  arrived  in  Ponape  in  June,  1885.  Illness 
ompelled  a  few  months'  absence  in  Honolulu,  from  which  she  returned  in 
uly,  1886.  -In  1887,  the  clouds  darkened  on  Ponape.  A  Spanish  man-of- 
?ar  appeared,  bringing  a  governor,  six  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  a  garri- 
on  of  soldiers  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  Caroline  group.  Mr. 
)oane,  the  veteran  missionary,  was  made  prisoner  and  taken  to  Manila. 
?he  treatment  of  the  natives  was  oppressive ;  revolt  ensued,  some  of  the 
latives  were  killed  in  cqld  blood.  Then  came  the  uprising  in  which  the 
x)vernor  and  most  of  his  officers  were  killed.  It  was  a  time  of  sorrow  and 
^verish  anxiety  for  Miss  Palmer  and  Miss  Fletcher,  but  they  bravely  stayed 
y  the  group  of  girls  in  their  boarding  school.  Following  the  massacre,  it 
i^as  Miss  Palmer,  this  quiet,  retiring  woman,  who  bravely  cared  for  the 
i^ounded,  having  them  carried  into  the  shade  and  herself  bringing  water  to 
uench  their  thirst. 

A  brief  peace  then  fell  upon  the  island,  but  in  June,  1890,  the  Spanish 
okeofthe  islanders  became  again  intolerable,  and  again  war  broke  out  at 
^ua,  where  Miss  Palmer  and  a  trader's  widow  were  alone  with  the  sciiool- 
irls.  Four  or  five  escaped  Spanish  priests  fled  to  her  for  protection  from 
»e  natives,  not  being  able  to  reach  their  gunboat.  To  save  bloodshed  siie 
'ceived  them  into  the  schoolhouse,  hid  them  in  the  attic  and  covered  them 
•th  sheets,  on  which  she  spread  yeast  to  dry.  By  the  aid  of  Henry  Nanpei,  a 
^n  of  high  rank,  she  had  them  taken  into  a  mango  swamp  and  con-  < 
•yed  to  their  ship  in  a  little  canoe.  Miss  Fletclier,  Miss  Foss  and  the 
2*nds  arrived  soon  after,  and  as  the  Spaniards  insisted  that  they  must  live 

the  colony  where  they  would  be  virtually  prisoners,  they  were  taken  to 
Usaie  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  warship  Alliance,  bringing  their 
rls  with  them.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Spaniards  destroyed  all  the  mission 
roperty,  shelled  and  burned  the  schoolhouse  in  which  they  had  been  re- 
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ceived  by  Miss  Palmer.  She  was  in  Kusaie  during  the  awful  bur 
that  swept  it  in  1891,  patiently  enduring  the  shock  and  strain. 

In  June  of  that  year  she  sailed  for  home,  after  seven  years  of  stn 
thrilling  events.  After  her  return,  in  1892,  she  did  six  years  of  faithful 
in  the  girls'  school  in  Kusaie.  Later  came  another  brief  visit  to  the 
land,  during  which  we  learned  that  the  silver  cord  had  been  sadl) 
strained.  But  her  heart  was  in  Micronesia  and  her  longing  to  go  bac 
fulfilled  in  1900.  Nearly  six  years  of  busy  service  was  added  to  \v 
during  which  she  patiently  did  her  part  in  the  reconstruction.  One 
terrific  experience  of  "  stormy  wind  fulfilling  His  word  "  came  to  her. 
watched  and  comforted  her  pupils  on  the  wind-swept  hillside  among  tl 
weeds  in  the  awful  hurricane  a  year  ago.  She  patiently  endured  the  ; 
heat  in  the  little  hut  under  the  iron  roofing.  Slie  began  to  look  witl 
towards  the  new  home  the  children  are  going  to  build,  and  then  there 
a  clear  call  to  a  home  where  storms  never  come. 

During  the  early  years  of  her  missionary  service  she  was  supported 
Woman's  Board  of  the  Pacific,  but  she  Was  adopted  by  the  W.  B.  M 
1893  and  for  nearly  thirteen  years  was  the  honored  missionary  of  he 
state,  Iowa. 


Resignation  of  Mrs.  Moses  Smith 

Mrs.  Moses  Smith  has  just  returned  from  Japan  and  China,  whi< 
visited  as  head  of  the  deputation  sent  out  by  the  Board. 

For  thirty-five  years  Mrs.  Smith   has  been  the  beloved  president 
W.  B.  M.  I.,  but  she  now  feels  that  she  must  be  relieved  of  the  burde 
duties  wliich  she  has  so  long  borne.     Her  resignation  was  acceptec 
many  regrets  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  < 
Interior  having,  after  mature  deliberation,  accepted  the  resignation  < 
honored  and  beloved  leader,  Mrs.  Moses  Smith,  as  President  of  this  I 
do  liereby  resolve : 

First, — That  we  take  this  step  with  profound  regret  and  only  been 
her  strongly  expressed  desire  and  the  conviction  that  it  is  for  he 
welfare. 

Second, — That  we  would  express  our  grateful  sense  of  all  that 
Smith  has  been  to  us  and  to  the  Board  during  these  thirty-five  years  ( 
vice;  giving  incalculable  assistance,  never  sparing  herself,  and  devotin 
self  to  our  need,  often  under  great  inconvenience  and  physical  disa 
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with  a  devotion  and  zeal  which  only  ^'  enthusiasm  for  Christ  and  humanity  " 
could  inspire. 

Third. — That  her  love  for  the  Master,  her  almost  prophetic  insight  into 
the  future  of  the  Oriental  peoples,  her  faith  in  the  power  of  organized 
women,  have  inspired  and  stimulated,  while  her  calm  judgment  and  self- 
poise  have  held  the  helm  with  a  steady  hand. 

Fourth. — That  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  this 
M8t,  and  for  the  hope  that  for  many  years  to  come  she  may  still  as  President 
Smeritus  be  with  us  to  give  affectionate  counsel  and  aid. 

Fifth. — That  we  would  also  remember  here  what  we  owe  to  that  sainted 
man,  Rev.  Moses  Smith,  to  whose  unfailing  appreciation,  sympathy  and 
prayers  we  are  large  debtors. 


Report  of  Work  at  Mardin,  Turkey 

The  F'orce. — Fifteen  years  ago  Mardin  station  had  eleven  adult  members 
nd  seven  children,  eighteen  in  all,  a  goodly  number  to  get  together  at 
%ristmas,  Thanksgiving  and  other  anniversary  occasions.  We  had  been  ' 
>r  nearly  four  .years  only  six  adults  and  one  poor,  lonely  child  when  the 
rrival  of  Mrs.  Dewey  and  her  daughter  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emrich  on  the 
>urteenth  of  November  last  nearly  doubled  our  numbers,  added  much  to 
ur  force  and  greatly  decreased  our  burdens.  We  return  our  hearty  thanks 
>  the  Board  for  sending  us  these  friends  to  help  us  in  our  g^eat  need. 

Week  of  Prayer. — The  latter  part  of  1905  the  Rev.  F.  Franson,  the 
>under  of  the  Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission,  a  man  of  great  spiritual 
ower,  visited  Mardin,  remaining  with  us  five  days.  Much  good  resulted 
"cm  his  visit,  especially  to  the  young  people.  Eighty-five  persons  handed 
fieir  names  to  the  pastor  signifying  that  they  wished  to  begin  the  Christian 
fe.  This  visit,  coming  as  it  did  just  before  the  Week  of  Prayer,  added 
fiuch  to  the  meetings  of  the  week,  and  others  in  addition  to  those  who  were 
onverted  during  Mr.  Franson's  stay  made  a  public  confession  of  their 
^sire  to  begin  a  new  life.  Many  in  the  church  who  had  been  at  enmity 
•^ith  one  another  were  reconciled  ;  many  who  had  been  cold  and  iiidiffer- 
»it  renewed  their  spiritual  life  ;  others  made  public  confession  of  their  sins 
*id  shortcomings  and  there  was  a  new  interest  in  spiritual  things. 

Evangelistic  Work. — Last  Sunday  there  were  gathered  more  than  six 
Undred  pupils  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  this  city  ;  half  this  number  are  in 
Ur  own  Protestant  church  and  the  remainder,  mostly  Syrians,  are  divided 
niong  four  schools  held  in  different  parts  of  the  city.     Three  of  these  are 
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under  the  care  of  Miss  Fenenga,  who  starts  out  at  nine  o'clock  Sunday 
morning  and  spends  about  five  hours  in  the  three  schools,  sowing  seed  that 
seems  to  have  taken  root  if  we  can  judge  by  the  opposition  lately  shown  by 
a  Syrian  priest.  Miss  Graf  has  lately  started  a  Sunday  school  in  another 
part  of  the  city  and  one  in  Monsurea,  a  village  a  half  an  hour  from  Mardin. 

Bible  Women. — Three  Bible  women  teach  fifty-two  women  how  to  read. 
All  of  these  women  but  two  are  members  of  non-Protestant  communities, 
many  of  them  Catholics  who  have  enough  independence  to  come  out  from 
under  the  rule  of  the  priests,  who  seldom  encourage  their  parishioners  to  learn 
to  read  the  Bible.  One  more  Bible  woman 'goes  about  among  one  hundred 
and  fifty  families,  reading  and  explaining  the  Bible  and  praying  with  them. 
She  calls  on  the  sick  and  the  bereaved  and  gives  comfort  to  all  according  lO 
her  ability.     There  is  also  a  Bible  reader  who  gives  lessons  to  the  men. 

The  women  of  our  community  hold  a  prayer  meeting  once  a  week  in  the 
different  hom^s.  In  this  way  many  women  outside  our  own  church  arc 
reached — women  who  would  not  enter  the  *' Prote"  church  are  perfectly 
willing  to  attend  a  meeting  in  a  neighbor's  house.  Thirty  or  forty  is  the 
averao;e  attendance  at  these  meetings. 

Education, — Never  was  the  desire  of  parents  to  educate  their  children 
so  strong  or  so  wide-spread  in  Turkey  as  it  is  to-day,  not  only  amono^  tlie 
Protestants  but  among  the  Syrians  also.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  i 
boarding  school  for  bovs  has  been  o|>ened  in  Deir  Zaafaran  (monastery  of 
*  the  yellow  crocus.)  This  old  monastery  is  situated  about  three  miles  east 
of  Mardin  and  is  the  see  of  the  ancient  Jacobite  Syrian  Church.  j 

In  the  two  boarding  schools  on  the  missionary  premises  there  are  sixty-four 
boys,  of  whom  more  than  one  third  are  Syrians  and  thirty-nine  girls,  four  of 
whom  are  Syrians.  In  the  cities  under  the  care  of  the  missionaries  there 
are  six  primary  schools  and  one  kindergarten  attended  by  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pupils,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  Syrians. 
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61  30 
37  76 

304  70 

62  17 
23  46 

466  19 
127  51 
476  02 
30  00 


PBlCNRYLTAlflA 

Chika 
Tdbrbt    . 


Reoetpte  for  the  month 
PreTioiMly  aoknowledi^    • 

Total  since  OctobeM906     .       .       .    |S6,8a^ 

ADDmOlTAL  DON ATIOmi  FOR  SPECIAL  O^f^^^ 


Receipts  for  the  month 
Previotuly  acknowledfi^ed 

Total  since  October,  1906 
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MfgtmwABT  Letters  from  Miss  Mary  C.  Fowie  tell  of  her  safe  arrival  in 
PftnaowALs.  Adabazar,  in  the  Western  Tqrkey  Mission,  wliere  she  is  to 
teach  in  the  girls'  boarding  school.  Miss  Alice  Seibert  and  Miss  Alice 
Smith  em  route  for  Umzumhe,  South  Africa,  have  reached  London  on  their 
waj^  Mits  Phebe  L,  Cull,  who  has  been  a  missionary  of  the  Woman's 
BcMird  in  the  Western  Turkey  Mission  since  1871,  teaching  in  Manisa, 
,  MfiA  Marsovan,  has  returned  to  this  country  and  will  make  her  home 
fiimiUy  friends  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Miss  Ida  C.  Foss,  who  has  both 
and  done  evangelistic  work  in  Ponape,  has  come  home,  hoping  to 
her  itrength,  sorely  tried  by  the  cyclone  of  1905  and  its  effects,  and 
Igf  the  dead)  of  her  beloved  fellow  worker,  Miss  Palmer.  She  is  at  Cartilage, 
BBtois.  MiH  Mary  B.  Daniels,  of  Osaka,  Japan,  has  come  for  her 
llfias  M.  M.  Patrick,  president  of  the  American  College  for 
I  at  Conatantinople,  and  Miss  Helen  Winger  of  the  International  Insti- 
i  fer  Girls  in  Madrid  are  in  this  country  for  their  summer  vacation. 

i'jS$flmxtBMM,  Again  a  heavy  shadow  has  fallen  on  the  American  Board, 

^l^jlOHonoN.  but  it  is  the  shadow  cast  by  a  great  light.  After  twenty- 
tlf0r  jears  of  most  devoted  and  efficient  service  as  Foreign  Secretary,  Dr. 
Jiiaiieoa  Smith  has  gone  on, — witli  greater  powers,  to  nobler  tasks,  wlio  can 
dvobt?  The  missions  in  Africa,  China,  Micronesia,  and  tliosc  in  Western 
aailC^ntral  Turkey  were  in  his  special  care.  His  knowledge  of  tliese  fields 
waiB  minute  and  accurate,  and  his  devotion  to  their  interests  was  unfailing. 
Hia  affection  for  the  missionaries  with  whom  he  corresponded,  and  his 
pride  in  their  ability  and  success,  were  beautiful  to  see.  All  the  world 
atound  where  he  has  been  known  and  beloved  tliis  news  will  fall  like  a 
shadow.  The  Woman's  Board,  too,  feels  the  loss  of  an  appreciative  and 
ajfmpathetic  friend.  As  the  husband  of  her  who  was  for  sixteen  years  our 
honored  president,  he  gave  to  our  work  a  double  interest,  and  we  shall 
aorely  miss  his  shrewd  counsels  and  his  understanding  sympathy.  We 
moat,  rejoice  for  these  two,  so  united  and  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to  give 
the  gospel  to  all. men,  that  tlieir  time  of  separation  was  so  brief,  and  that, 
again  together,  they  may  still  help  to  make  the  kingdom  come. 
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Opportunity 
To  DAY  IN  India, 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  workers  in  each  mission  is 
to  those  on  the  field  something  like  what  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  A.  B.  C  F.  M.  and  the  W.  B«  M.  are  to  the  workers  at 
home.  The  last  meeting  of  the  Marathi  Mission  assembled  in  May  at 
Mahableshwar,  and  the  sessions  were  long  and  filled  with  anxious  consulta- 
tions. Mrs.  Hannah  Hume  Lee  writes :  *^  In  view  of  all  that  has  been 
written  from  home  with  regard  to  retrenchment,  it  seemed  necessary  for  us 
to  go  over  all  our  work  minutely  to  see  what  could  be  cut  out.  The  reports 
from  the  different  stations  have  been  thrilling— just  thrilling  enough  to  make 
the  blood  go  pulsing  through  one's  veins.     We  know  that  you  all  in  the 
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Rooms  are  wide  awake  to  the  need  ;  but  if  only  the  churches  and  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  churches  could  realize  the  splendid  opportunities  in  India— 
and  of  course  elsewhere — for  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  does  seem 
as  if  they  would  be  more  alert.  We  wished  that  the  calls  of  people  clamor- 
ing for  schools  could  by  some  means  have  been  transferred  home  as  one  and 
another  told  of  the  work  of  this  mission.  The  mission  put  four  questions 
to  each  member:  What  is  your  work?  How  is  it  superintended.^  What 
ivS  its  financial  condition?  What  part  of  it  do  you  think  can  be  cut  off? 
Occasionally  there  were  suggestions  as  to  where  a  few  dollars  and  cents 
might  he  saved,  hut  the  constant  refrain  was:  'I  really  do  not  see  what 
t'horo  is  to  be  cut.  In  fact,  I  really  need  to  increase.'"  Here  is  ouroppor- 
tuuity,  and  **  opportunity  means  responsihilit}*.*' 


J9o6]  Editorial  839 

CosTRiBimovs  Our  Treasurer  brings  the  good  news  that  the  contribu* 

FOR  THB  MoirrH.  tious  for  the  regular  pledged  work  in  the  month  ending 
June  i8  were  $io«545*i59  a  gain  over  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in 
1905  of  $2,734.42.  We  rejoice  that  the  total  account  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  our  fiscal  year  shows  an  advance  over  the  same  time  in  last  year 
^^  $3«^53*33*  Y^^  with  this  gain  the  eight  months  have  not  brought  us 
quite  half  of  the  $12,000  we  need  to  gain  on  last  year  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  present  work. 

A  New  Statiov  Dr.  Wellman  and  Mr.  Ennis,  of  Kamundongo,  West 

w  West  Afuca.  Central  Africa,  have  recently  opened  a  new  station,  to 
be  called  Mt.  Blende,  from  a  mountain  of  that  name.  From  its  summit  the 
missionaries  counted  more  than  a  hundred  villages,  each  with  at  least  100 
inhabitants,  making  a  population  of  over  10,000  in  sight.  The  country 
stretching  away  to  the  west  and  north  is  even  more  densely  settled,  and  the 
people  are  not  only  friendly,  but  are  ready  to  be  taught.  The  new  station 
is  established  at  an  altitude  of  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet,  and  is  five  good 
days*  journey  from  Bailundu.  No  Portuguese  are  within  a  day's  travel, 
and  a  great  opportunity  lies  before  these  devoted  workers. 

For  the  We  have  a  pretty  mite  box   and  a  tiny  leaflet  in  color 

Crildrkn.  decorated  with  views  of  coral  and  the  reefs,  which  the 
children  will  like  to  use ;  also  a  leaflet  for  leaders,  which  includes  many 
"missionary  texts  and  prayers  for  missions.  Miss  Hartshorn  will  send  them 
on  receipt  of  postage.  We  have  a  leaflet,  a  story  of  child  life  in  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific,  by  Mrs.  Theodora  Crosby  Bliss,  which  will  surely  interest 
both  the  young  and  old.  Price,  5  cents.  Another  leaflet  which  everybody 
^vill  enjoy  is  Umzumbe  Revisited,  by  Mrs.  Amy  B.  Cowles.  In  most 
picturesque  fashion  she  shows  the  contrast  between  the  Zulus  of  to-day  and 
those  whom  theflrst  missionaries  found  in  deep  heathenism.    Price,  5  cents. 

College  Women  From  June  22  to  July  3  more  than  750  college  women 
^T  Silver  Bay.  gathered  at  Silver  Bay  for  the  fourteenth  annual  eastern 
conference  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  **  to 
lead  young  women  into  the  doing  of  God's  will  and  the  service  of  his 
We  as  the  one  satisfying  mission  in  life." 

Nearly  every  young  woman  was  led  to  consider  her  personal  relation  to 
the  great  foreign  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  spirit  of  decision  was 
•Manifestly  present.  Closely  related  to  this  was  tlie  spirit  of  prayer  which 
Accounts  for  the  power  and  inspii  ntion  of  the  conference.     On  the  last  two 
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days  continuous  meetings  for  intercessory  prayer  were  held  in  one  of  the 
smaller  halls  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

At  the  Congregational  Rally  the  Secretary  for  Young  People's  Work 
presented  the  urgent  need  of  more  workers  on  the  foreign  field,  and  during 
the  ten  days  many  of  the  Congregational  young  women  conferred  with  her 
as  to  various  ways  in  which  they  may  serve  the  work  at  home  and  abroad. 
More  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  workers  in  our  colleges  and  churches  and 
new  volunteers  for  the  vacant  posts  should  result  from  this  gathering. 

H.  B.  c. 

The  Peaceful  Sea  and  its  Islands 

BY  B.  R.  A. 

SUPPOSE  that  some  brave  and  persistent  explorer  should  return  to  w 
after  two  or  three  years*  absence  with  the  word  that  by  navigating 
our  atmosphere  in  an  airship  he  had  passed  safely  beyond  its  limits 
and  returned  to  tell  us  of  a  great  sister  world,  keeping  pace  with  our 
own  in  its  annual  circuit  round  the  sun.  This  new  world  of  which  he  tells 
appeals  to  none  of  our  senses,  but  he  proves  its  existence  by  bringing  back 
strange  fruits  and  living  creatures.  Nay,  he  tells  us  that  if  we  be  valiant 
and  patient,  ready  to  endure  hardship  for  the  sake  of  a  great  good,  we  too 
may  sail  the  upper  air  and  touch  foot  on  those  unseen  shores.  He  assures  u&. 
moreover,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  some  things  that  would  add  much 
to  our  comfort  here.  Would  not  such  news  stir  us  all,  and  would  not  many 
an  adventurous  soul  press  eagerly  into  the  enterprise?  Should  we  not 
all  listen  with  keenest  interest  to  every  syllable  that  told  of  that  secret  world 
just  made  known? 

All  this  and  more  must  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  islands 
have  been  to  the  nations  of  Europe  four  centuries  ago.  Till  Balboa  in  1513 
climbed  the  peak  in  Darien  and  gazed,  awestruck,  at  its  wide  expanse,  the 
Pacific  was  unknown,  undreamed  of  by  any  European.  When  the  sliipo^ 
Magellan  in  1521  first  sailed  around  the  globe  —  the  brave  captain  was  mur- 
dered ere  reaching  home —  he  found  its  waters  so  serene  compared  with  the 
Atlantic  that  he  called  it  Mar  Pacifico^  the  peaceful  ocean,  and  the  name 
abides,  though  at  some  seasons  it  is  far  from  tranquil.  Immediatelv  on  the 
return  of  his  crew  all  the  restless  spirits  of  Europe  were  wild  to  trv  to  find 
their  share  of  the  great  fortunes  of  these  long  hidden  islands,  and  the  long 
sad  story  of  greed  and  cruelty  began.  A  glance  at  the  names  of  the  islands 
tells  us  how  of  many  nations  were  the  men  who  cruised  among  them. 
Espiritu  Santo,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Maria,  Guadalcanar,  Los  Jardines,  Are- 
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Ifes,  Ladrone,  show  the  trace  of  Spanish  occupation.  San  Cristoval,  Gran 
)ocal,  San  Pedro,  tell  of  the  Portuguese,  SuwarofT  of  Russians,  Penrhyn  of 
Velsh,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides  of  Scotch  discoverers.  New 
/caland  reminds  us  of  Holland,  Bougainville,  Choiseul,  Cartaret«  D'Entre- 
asteaux  preserve  the  memory  of  gallant  French  explorers.  Bismarck  Arch- 
pelago  and  the  Carolines  now  belong  to  Germany  and  dotted  thick  all  over 
he  map  are  those  English  names  that  tell  of  the  flag  on  which  the  sun  never 
•ets. 

Those  early  explorers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  found 
nany  strange  things  in  the  islands,  fruits  and  flowers  never  known  before, 
md  birds  and  fishes  vying  with  the  flowers  in  brilliant  coloring,  but  few  of 
he  sailors  carried  home  the  wealth  they  hoped  to  gain.  They  found  human 
)eings  of  varying  degrees  of  intelligence  and  ability,  but  almost  without 
exception  they  wrought  upon  them  only  cruel  mischief  and  harm. 

The  condition  of  the  islanders  when  first  found  and  that  of  to-day 
emphasises  three  facts:  First,  the  terrible  degradation  into  which  humanity 
lips  down  when  left  to  itself.  We  can  hardly  imagine  the  cruelty  and 
uperstition  of  those  cannibals.  Given  over  to  the  lowest  appetites,  they 
vere  worse  than  the  beasts.  Second,  that  civilization,  if  not  Christian, 
joes  beyond  heathenism  in  greed,  cruelty  and  animalism.  Words  cannot 
ell  the  shameful  outrages  that  white  sailors  and  traders  have  committed  in 
hese  islands — lands  and  flocks  stolen,  women  outraged,  men  killed,  vilest 
iiseases  disseminated,  sometimes  purposely,  these  and  other  wrongs  have 
)een  wrought  continually  by  the  crews  of  single  ships,  and  the  conduct  of 
governments  has  been  equally  shameful.  Third,  the  incredible  power 
)f  the  gospel  to  change  and  to  redeem.  Whole  islands  once  cannibal  are 
low  Christian,  so  that  from  every  dwelling  rises  at  eventide  the  sound  of 
lymn  and  prayer,  and  *'  in  Oceania  the  average  number  of  church  members 
0  the  population  is  the  highest  in  the  world." 

Already  the  once  pathless  ocean  is  furrowed  in  every  direction  by  regular 
oiites  of  many  steamship  lines,  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
ring  these  islands  much  nearer  to  us.     What  will  they  be  to  us?     Perhaps 

blessed,  healing  sanitarium,  with  their  beautiful  scenery,  their  balmy 
h'mate,  such  a  climate  that  Stevenson,  condemned  by  home  physicians  to 
>eedy  death,  prolonged  his  life  for  years  in  Samoa ;  perhaps  a  great 
teasure  ground  for  yachts  and  vacation  rest ;  probably  a  new  source  of  food 
ipply,  whence  swift  steamers  will  bring  to  us  many  delicious  fruits  we  have 
>t  known.  It  may  be  that  witli  the  deft  fingers  and  artistic  sense  of  some 
ibes  they  will  enrich  us  with  new  art.  We  may  be  sure  that  since  these 
landers  are  also  children  of  our  Father  they  will  have  their  place  in  the 
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economy  of  his  household.     Certainly  their  simple  faith  and  generous  giving 
may  well  teach  us  older  Christians  a  lesson  we  much  need  to  learn. 

We  are  to  study  of  these  islands,  their  needs  and  the  missionar}'  work 
among  them  for  the  next  iew  months.  May  the  study  teach  us  to  love  them 
better  and  to  help  them  more  earnestly. 


Stanwood  G^ttage  and  the  New  Hospital  at   Inanda, 
Natal,  South  Africa 

BY    MISS   FIDELIA    PHELPS 

WHERE  shall  I  begin  to  tell  what  will  be  of  interest  to  the  friends 
of  Inanda  at  the  home  end  of  the  line?     Shall  I  tell  you  of  the 
newest  thing  first — our  new  teachers*    house   and   the   hospitil? 
Do  not  understand  that  they  are  both  under  the  same  roof  and 
the   names  synonymous !     No,  they   are    two   separate    buildings.     Some 
of  you    know   that   the   Inanda   teachers   have  needed   more   comfortable 

quarters  for  a  long  time. 
When  our  sanitarium  in 
Maritzburg,  the  gift  of  the 
Woman's  Board,  did  not  al- 
together meet  the  end  for 
which  it  was  intended,  for 
the  single  ladies  of  the  mis- 
sion, it  was  proposed  by 
some  of  the  ladies  in  Boston 
that  it  be  transferred  to  a 
home  for  the  Inanda  teachers. 
A  part  of  the  sum  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  property 
came  to  us  and  a  part  went 
to  Umzumbe,  to  provide  en- 
largement there.  But  though 
friends  added  somewhat  to  this  the  amount  was  still  too  small  and  atone 
time  we  almost  decided  that  we  must  cut  our  garment  according  to  our  cloth 
and  be  content  with  a  small  annex  to  our  old  quarters,  but  it  seemed  poor 
economy  to  build  what  we  knew  was  not  going  to  be  at  all  satisfactory. 
At  length  Miss  Lindley  and  I  otiered  to  be  responsible  for  ?is^  hundred  dol- 
lars each,  that  the  house  that  all  agreed  was  what  was  needed  might  be 
erected.     A  few  small  donations  have  come  in  from  personal  friends  toward 
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this  extra  thousand  dollars.  We  do  not  wish  to  receive  any  gift  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  the  Woman's  Board  or  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

I  have  so  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  delightful  change  from  my  old  low 
bedroom  to  my  present  upstairs  room  with  higli  walls  that  I  have  felt  that 
this  one  room  alone  is  worth  to  me  the  ^y/e  hundred  dollars  that  I  have  put 
into  the  hbuse.  My  old  room  was  right  on  the  ground,  with  one  small  win- 
dow and  a  very  low  ceiling.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  fresh  air  and  plenty  of 
it ;  I  often  used  to  wish  that  I  could  push  tlie  outer  wall  right  away.  In  my 
new  room  I  am  able  to  do  this  almost,  for  a  large,  double  glass  door  opens 
out  upon  the  balcony.  This  I  can  have  open  day  and  night  if  I  wish. 
There  is  a  large  window  in  the  room  besides,  and  the  high  ceiling  gives  me 
a  lofty  feeling  that  I  believe  is  not  sinful.  One  of  the  best  things  of  all  about 
the  room,  perhaps,  is  this,  that  it  is  a  quiet  retreat,  which  my  old  room  was 
not.  I  now  have  an  office  in  the  old  building  and  give  myself  pretty  treely 
to  the  girls  there  all  day  and  nearly  every  evening  also;  but  if  I  can  get 
away  for  a  little  while  to  my  room,  I  can  feel  that  I  am  not  to  be  sought  out 
except  in  a  case  of  direst  need.  I  fled  to  my  retreat  early  in  the  evening 
to-day  for  the  first  time  since  we  came  into  the  new  house,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  this  letter  to  you.  It  is  delightful  to  have  had  no  interrup- 
tion for  more  than  an  hour. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  name  I  have  suggested 
for  our  house,  and  which  is  heartily  endorsed  by  my  fellow  teachers,  is 
'*  Stanwood  Cottage,"  in  honor  of  our  senior  W.  B.  M.  Secretary.  I  am 
not  sure  if  it  was  she  who  first  suggested  turning  the  sanitarium  into  a 
teachers'  house,  but  I  think  so ;  at  any  rate  she  was  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 
I  hope  she  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  her  name  is  associated  in  this  way 
with  our  new  home.  Mrs.  Edwards  said  a  few  days  ago,  that  it  was  too 
good  to  be  true  that  we  had  such  a  pretty,  comfortable  home.  She  appre- 
ciates the  contrast  as  she  remembers  the  cramped  quarters  of  tlie  past,  when 
she  had  no  kitchen  or  dining  room  apart  from  the  girls. 

As  I  am  housekeeper  for  our  family  of  teachers,  I  appreciate  the  new  kit- 
chen and  pantry,  which  are  so  much  better  arranged  than  in  the  old  house. 
It  is  much  better  adapted,  too,  for  the  domestic  science  class,  which  I  am 
teaching  in  more  systematic  fashion  than  hitherto.  This  study  is  being  pur- 
sued by  our  highest  class  of  nine  in  place  of  the  English  history  that  has 
been  required  of  candidates  for  the  first  class  teachers*  examination. 

To  return  to  Stanwood  Cottage  :  the  girls  brought  most  of  the  sixty  thou- 
sand bricks  used  in  building:  it,  on  their  heads,  from  the  kiln  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  ;  a  few  used  wheelbarrows.  Some  were  brought  in 
the  regular  work  time  of  the  girls,  and  some  for  their  Sunday  offering  for 
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foreign  missions — twenty-five  bricks  for  two  cents.  Quite  a  number  brought 
enough  in  their  free  time,  after  five  o'clock,  to  pay  for  a  Bible  or  hymn 
book  ;  this  meant  bringing  six  hundred  bricks.  Five  bricks  were  all  that  I 
thought  they  ought  to  carry  at  once,  but  in  their  eagerness  to  get  their 
allotted  number  finished,  they  would  sometimes  take  as  many  as  ten,  until  I 
positively  forbade  their  taking  more  than  six ;  one  brick  weighs  rather  more 
than  six  pounds.     As  I  watched  them  again  and  again  lift  one  brick  afier 
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another  and  arrange  them  on  their  heads  and  then  walk  ofTwith  such  ease, 
I  felt  that  there  was  at  least  one  thing  that  a  Zulu  girl  could  do  that  I  could 
not  do. 

\Vc  have  one  decided  luxury  in  the  new  house — water  from  the  large  rain 
water  tanks  is  led  into  the  kitchen  by  a  pipe,  and  aAvaste  pipe  is  connected 
with  the  sink  and  drain.  On  the  balcony,  upstairs  is  a  small  pump  con- 
nected with  the  tanks,  and  a  sink  and  waste  pipe.  This  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  former  arranji^ements,  where  all  the  water  had  to  be  carried  in  and 
ont  of  the  kitchen  and  bedrooms  in  pails.  We.  sacrificed  the  luxury  of  a 
hath  room  witli  set  tub,  on  account  of  expense,  and  continue  the  old  style  of 
a  portable  bath  tub  for  each  room.  By  not  having  a  bath  room  we  secured 
five  heihooms  upstairs.     Two  of  them  are  rather  small,  and  the  teachers 
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occupy  them  must  have  a  room  in  the  old  building  for  office  or  work 

1. 

)w  I  must  tell  you  about  the  hospital.     At  the  time  of  the  seventeen 

\  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  school,  in  1901  and  1902,  the  need  of  a  hospital 

more  deeply  felt  than  be- 

and  a  fund  viras  started 

building.  Our  builder, 
Elansen,  viras  interested  in 
project,  and  while  Stan- 
i  Cottage  was  going  up, 
rew  a  plan  of  a  building, 
advised  putting  it  up  at 
time ;  he  said  it  could  be 

more  cheaply  now  while 
cmen  were   on   the  spot 

their  tools,  and  he  was 
ng  to  wait  if  we  could 
pay  him  the  full  amount  at  once.  Therefore,  with  tlie  approval  of  the 
ion,  we  have  gone  ahead,  and  the  building  is  just  now  completed.  I 
lad  to  say  that  there  are  no  patients  waiting  to  go  in,  but  it  is  a  blessing 
low  that  we  have  a  comfortable  place  for  them  when  the  need  comes, 
not  a  pretentious  looking  building,  but  is  very  pretty,  nevertheless. 
1  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  February  8,  the  girls  came  in  from  various 
tions,  with  their  white  bag  of  clothes,  **  pillow,"  they  call  it,  upon 
heads  ;  and  along  with  them  came  duties  crowding  thick  and  fast  upon 
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the  teachers.     There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  interview  that 
first  day,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  writing  their  names,  learning  where  they 
came  from  if  new  girls,  receiving  their  money  for  school  fee,  if  they  had 
brought  any,  and  assigning   them  a  sleeping   place  and  a  box  for  their 
clothes. 

We  follow  with  deepest  interest  those  who  have  left  us  and  are  now 
teaching,  and  our  prayer  is  that  they  may  freely  give  as  they  have  freely 
received  here,  and  exert  a  strong  and  steady  influence  for  good  over  their 
pupils  and  in  the  community  where  they  live.  I  believe  all  have  gone  out 
with  a  purpose  to  do  this,  and  we  must  be  hopeful  for  them  as  well  ns 
prayerful. 

Health  G>nclition8  in  African  Missions 

BY   MRS.  ALICE   G.  WEST 

READERS  of  Dickenls  remember  Mrs.  Jellaby's  enthusiastic  defense 
of  the  climate  of  Borioboola  Gha  :  "  The  finest  climate  in  the  woiMi 
with  precaution.  You  may  go  about  London  without  precaution 
and  be  run  over ;  just  so  with  Africa."  Who  dares  laugh  at  Mrs. 
Jellaby  any  longer,  when  we  find  Henry  M.  Stanley,  after  seventeen  years 
of  life  in  tropical  Africa,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  attacks  of  fever,  say- 
ing:  "The  climate  has  been  maligned.  With  care  and  stern  self-control 
the  European  can  live  as  safely,  if  not  as  comfortably,  as  in  England.*'  But 
in  spite  of  the  defense  of  the  climate  by  many  who  know  Africa  well,  the 
name  still  clings  to  her  obstinately,  **  The  white  man's  grave  " ;  and  the 
missionary  bound  to  any  station  within  the  tropics  knows  that  by  the  law  oi 
averages  he  will  be  able  to  bear  the  climate  only  about  two  years.  Few 
missionaries,  however,  worry  about  the  law  of  averages.  Being  optimists 
as  a  general  rule,  both  by  nature  and  by  g^ace,  they  count  on  being  among 
the  favored  exceptions ;  and  in  actual  fact,  the  records  of  the  missionary 
societies,  appalling  as  have  been  their  losses  in  Africa,  nevertheless  make  a 
better  showing  than  the  records  of  exploration. 

All  who  speak  with  authority  on  the  dangers  of  African  climate,  however 
far  apart  their  generalizations,  agree  upon  certain  fundamental  facts  as  to 
the  perils  and  the  safeguards.  The  two  worst  perils  are  the  malarial  germ*' 
that  abound  in  the  steaming  marshes  and  in  the  decomposing  vegetation  ol 
the  dripping  forests,  and  the  violent  changes  of  temperature  throughout 
Central  Africa.  The  best  safeguards  are  high  altitude  and  diligent  care  o( 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  avoiding  equally  the  chill  that  comes  fron^ 
cooling  atmosphere  or  from  neo^Iect  of  food  or  from  exhausted  strength,  and 
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the  overheating  ca  jsed  by  direct  sunlight  or  violent  exercise  or  the  use  of 
stimuIantSf  whether  food  or  drink.  One  of  the  hardest  lessons  for  a  North 
European  to  learn  is  that  sunshine  carries  deadly  power  when  it  strikes  a 
Caucassian  vertically.  Another  hard  lesson  to  learn  is  that  it  is  necessary 
in  Africa  to  stop  exertiorx  **  this  side  of  fatigue."  Many  a. novice  has  gone 
deliberately  beyond  his  strength,  trusting  to  the  recuperative  power  of  a 
good  night's  rest,  only  to  find  that  the  night  brouglit  tossing  wakefulness 
and  the  morrow  brought  fever.  Sir  H.  H.  Joiinston,  who  writes  on  Africa 
out  of  wide  experience  says,  **  An  imprudence  in  Europe  becomes  a  grave 
peril  in  tropical  Africa,  where  all  the  agencies  of  nature  are  swift  and  violent 
in  action." 

Contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  work  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  best 
preventatives  of  disease,  even  in  the  hottest  parts  of  Africa.  Dr.  Jack,  in 
his  delightful  book.  Daybreak  in  Livingstonia^  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
*'  Africa  could  be  speedily  made  relatively  healthful  if  natives  could  be  trained 
to  labor  as  hard  as  white  men  are  accustomed  to."  This  surprising  state- 
ment is  evidently  intended  to  be  split  in  two,  to  state  first  the  hygienic  fact 
that  steady,  interesting  employment  is  one  of  the  best  agencies  for  health  of 
body  and  mind  in  black  men  as  well  as  in  white  men ;  and  to  say  also  that 
the  vast  labor  force  thus  set  in  motion  in  Africa  would  speedily  abolish  two 
fruitful  causes  of  disease,  the  stagnant  marshes,  home  of  fever  germs,  and  of 
mosquitoes  that  help  to  spre^^d  them,  and  the  jungles  where  wild  game 
breeds  the  poison  for  the  tsetse  fly. 

Considerable  progress  in  these  lines  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  bnt 
Henry  Nevinson,  the  English  traveler,  wnting  in  Harper^s  Monthly^ 
declares  that  it  is  **  vain  chatter "  to  talk  about  making  the  Guinea  coast 
healthful  by  draining  the  swamps  ;  that  "  until  the  white  man  develops  a  new 
kind  of  blood  and  a  new  kind  of  inside  tiie  coast  will  kill  him." 

Fever  is  not  everywhere  prevalent,  even  in  the  tropics.  The  mountain 
ridge  that  skirts  the  great  central  basin  is  generally  exempt  above  an  eleva- 
tion of  three  thousand  feet.  If  only  the  foreigner  could  fiy  thither  without 
being  obliged  to  cross,  at  the  slow  foot  pace  of  black  porters,  an  intervening 
strip  of  fifty  miles  or  more  of  low  lying  coast  reeking  with  miasma  !  The 
deadliest  region  of  Africa  is  the  western  coast  from  Senegambia  down  to 
the  Congo.  The  combination  of  equatorial  heat,  excessive  rainfall,  and  rio- 
tous vegetation  in  all  stages  of  decomposition,  makes  life  a  terrible  strain  on 
physical  endurance.  The  east  coast  from  the  equator  down  to  DelJigoa  Bay 
is  another,  district  where  fever  conditions  are  at  their  gravest.  Indeed,  for 
three  hundred  miles  up  the  Zambezi,  as  on  the  Niger,  the  fever  **  hatigs  like 
a  death  cloud."     Special  features  of  soil  or  location  make  a  great  difference 
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in  health  conditions  within  short  radius.  For  instance,  the  seaport  Beira  is 
on  the  fever  stricken  Portuguese  coast,  but  it  lies  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  swept 
fairly  free  of  malaria  by  the  prevailing  ocean  wind.  The  Mt.  Silinda  mis- 
sion station  is  only  two  hundred  miles  from  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
fever  coast,  but  being  two  thousand  feet  above  9ea  level,  on  well-drained 
ground,  it  is  practically  exempt  from  fever.  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg, 
both  in  the  highlands,  and  only  thirty  miles  apart,  have  very  diflferent  health 
records,  because  the  former  lies  in  a  basin  of  the  hills,  the  latter  on  a  bare, 
stony  ridge. 

The  disturbance  of  rich  virgin  soil  aggravates  fever  conditions  in  Africa, 
as  in  the  early  days  of  Mississippi  Valley  farming.  Dr.  Prosser  James,  of 
London,  in  his  valuable  semi-professional  letters  to  Thomas  Comber,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Baptist  mission  on  the  Congo,  letters  called  out  by  Stan- 
ley's Congo  journey,  and  h:s  caustic  criticism  of  the  awful  death  rate  in  the 
mission,  warned  the  missionaries  repeatedly  against  the  foolhardiness  of 
kitchen  gardening  in  tropical  Africa.  Mrs.  Lucy  Sheppard,  now  in  the 
United  States  on  furlough  from  her  station  at  Luebo,  says  that  in  her  own 
experience  an  attack  of  fever  is  sure  to  follow  work  in  her  flower  garden. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  African  fever  ;  a  fact  which  explains  appa- 
rent contradictions  as  to  causes  and  symptoms  recorded  in  books  on  Africa. 
Both  kinds  of  fever  are  results  ot  malarial  poison,  but  neither  is  so  bad  ns 
the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies,  nor  are^  they  contagious.  But  *'  while 
yellow  fever  kills  its  thousands,  malarial  fever  keeps  its  millions  on  the  sick 
list."  The  ordinary  *' swamp  fever"  is  a  bilious  disorder  varying  in  inten- 
sity from  the  half  degree  of  temperature  hanging  on  for  weeks,  more  or  less 
intermittent,  up  to  the  acute  attack  of  high  fever  with  delirium  ;  all  grades 
alike  sapping  life  away  by  changing  permanently  the  quality  of  the  blood, 
and  rendering  the  patient  steadily  more  and  more  liable  to  recurrence  of 
attack. 

The  other  kind  of  *'  African  fever,"  called  by  doctors  **  haematuric,"  is  a 
sort  of  compromise  between  violent  swamp  fever  and  yellow  fever.  It  is 
cliaracterized  by  hemorrhage  from  digestive  organs,  and  is  always  of  grave 
danger,  often  fatal  within  two  or  three  days.  It  is  tlris  latter  form  of  fever 
to  which  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  refers  when  he  writes,  '*The  most  dangerous 
malady  is  rare  except  through  fault  or  neglect."  It  seems  to  be  proven  that 
while  ordinary  malarial  fever  comes  in  spite  of  one's  best  precautions,  the 
fiercer  hjematuric  fever,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  follows  deliberate  viola- 
tions of  laws  laid  down  by  medical  and  sanitary  science  for  all  tropical  coun- 
tries. It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  grave  a  subject,  to  read  the 
outbursts  of  exasperations,  on  the  part  of  Stanley  and  other  leaders  of  African 
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xpeditions,  over  the  wilful  disregard  of  health  displayed  by  self-confident 
oung  Europeans  getting  their  first  experience  in  Africa.  Stanley,  whose 
^ngue  was  sometimes  as  fiery  as  his  heart  was  warm,  comes  very  near  to 
harging  not  only  his  own  lieutenants,  but  missionaries  as  well,  with  **  reck 
jssly  courting  death."  A  typical  example  is  a  "  fine,  strong,  young  Eng- 
sh  officer,"  who  met  a  friend  unexpectedly  and  sat  down  with  him  under  a 
•ee  for  a  chat,  opening  bottles  of  wine  and  brandy  by  way  of  hospitality, 
^ith  face  flushed  by  the  stimulants,  he  deliberately  came  out  from  the  shade, 
are  headed,  into  full  sunshine,  and  died  within  twenty-four  hours.  His 
iends  called  it  *'the  cruel  African  fever." 

The  natives  suffer  from  swamp  fever  as  much  as  white  men,  especially  in 
masons  of  unusual  rainfall,  or  when  they  change  residence  to  new  malarial 
onditions.  McKay's  Uganda  Christians  were  all  prostrated  by  fever  when 
ley  were  driven  to  the  south  of  the  lake  b}'  the  persecuting  king.  Coillard 
ras  continually  handicapped  by  the  tendency  of  his  Basuto  helpers  to  fever 
s  he  tried  to  open  new  stations  nearer  and  nearer  the  Zambezi.  One  of 
he  most  pitiful  features  of  the  present  slave  traffic  between  Angola  and  the 
ocoa  islands  is  the  increased  death  rate  by  fever  when  the  poor  blacks 
:hange  their  fever-stricken  mainland  home  for  San  Thome  and  Principe. 
Mature  guards  the  native  Africans  somewhat  against  the  fiercer  fever,  when 
3ut  from  the  control  of  tlie  white  man,  by  giving  them  a  beneficent  repug- 
nance to  over-exertion. 

A  perennial  attempt  in  wit  at  the  expense  of  foreign  missions  in  times 
past  has  been  the  familiar  phrase,  **  Blankets  for  the  poor  heathen  in 
Africa."  But  modern  medical  science  has  rung  the  death  knell  of  that 
insipid  joke,  for  there  are  no  health  rules  oflener  reiterated  in  Africa  than 
*  dress  warmly,"  **  plenty  of  blankets  at  night."  The  terrible  death  rate 
'f  African  porters  is  largely  due  to  insufficient  protection  against  sudden 
banges  of  temperature  on  the  march,  between  coast  and  highlands,  between 
^y  and  night,  between  sunlight  and  the  chilly  air  of  ravines.  Stanley 
peaks  of  **  the  cutting  blasts  that  sweep  across  the  hilltops  "  of  equatorial 
'Ongo.  If  the  half-nude  native  suffers,  no  less  will  the  European  when  light 
Hen  clothing  drenched  by  mist  or  perspiration  must  be  worn  for  hours  in 
-mperature  that  has  taken  a  sudden  drop  of  twenty  or  perhaps  forty 
Agrees.  The  lung  troubles  and  rheumatism  prevalent  among  Congo  tribes 
^dicate  emphatically  the  need  of  blankets.  The  excessive  mortality  among 
hildren  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  is  easily  explained  by  the  cold  sea  wind 
bat  comes  up  regularly  at  dark. 

That  there  are  other  perils  to  health  in  African  climate  besides  fever  goes 
without  saying.     All  diseases  of  tropical  countries  are  found  in  one  part  or 
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another  of  this  greatest  of  all  tropical  countries.  In  the  first  volume  of  The 
Redemption  of  Africa^  Mr.  Noble  has  given  an  interesting  map  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  disease  in  Africa*  There  is  space  here  for  only  brief 
mention  of  two  more  diseases,  both  peculiar  to  Africa,  **  rinderpest"  among 
the  cattle,  and  the  ^^  sleeping  sickness"  that  is  making  such  fatal  headway 
in  Uganda  and  on  the  Congo. 

Rinderpest  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  tsetse  fly.  The  plague 
has  swept  Africa  south  of  the  Zambezi,  almost  exterminating  the  cattle  and 
horses.  In  1896,  the  French  missionary,  Coillard,  traveling  along  a  high- 
way in  Rhodesia,  came  upon  nine  hundred  loaded  wagons,  abandoned 
because  of  the  death  of  the  draft  animals.  King  Khama's  Bechuana  people 
claim  to  have  lost  eight  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle  by  the  scourge. 
The  trouble  has  grown  less  in  British  territory,  following  the  disappearance 
of  the  tsetse  fly,  caused  apparently  by  the  clearing  out  of  jungles  that  were 
once  full  of  wild  game  from  which  the  tsetse  fly,  it  is  said,  sucked  the  poison  so 
fatal  to  domesticated  cattle,  tliough  harmless  to  wild  creatures.  Rinderpest 
has  been  called  both  **  a  curse  to  South  Africa  "  and  **  an  untold  blessing."  ] 
It  is  true  that  it  has  hastened  the  day  of  the  swifter  railroad  that  supplants 
the  ox  wagon  in  the  carrying  trade  across  the  fever-stricken  coast  belt  that 
lies  like  an  open  grave  between  the  seaports  and  the  safe  mountain  settle- 
ments. 

It  is  to  a  poisonous  fly  that  doctors  charge  also  the  new  '*  sleeping  sick- 
ness," the  fast-developing  scourge  of  the  country  around  Lake  Victoria  and 
of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Some  say  the  fly  is  the  identical  tsetse  fly  that 
has  caused  the  rinderpest  of  South  Africa,  now  making  its  destructive  way 
northward  since  the  clearing  away  of  its  native  jungle  below  the  Zambezi. 
The  total  loss  of  life  in  Uganda  has  already  reached  seventy  thousand, 
and  ten  thousand  are  dying  annually  in  the  Congo  country.  At  first  only  the 
nat  ives  seemed  susceptible,  but  already  several  well  defined  cases  have  appeared 
among  foreigners.  The  best  medical  science  is  at  work  on  the  problem, 
both  on  the  ground  and  in  English  hospitals  whither  patients  have  been 
carried  ;  but  the  disease  remains  thus  far  hopelessly  fatal,  running  a  regular 
course  of  six  to  twelve  months'  duration.  It  begins  with  ravenous  appetite, 
violent  irritability,  and  muscular  lethargy;  the  second  stage  is  marked  by 
swollen  glands,  wasting  flesh,  and  increasing  drowsiness;  the  third  stage, 
prolonged  for  weeks,  is  marked  by  frequent  delirium,  by  trembling  and 
frightful  chill,  passing  finally  into  a  deathlike  sleep  lasting  unbroken  for 
days,  to  which  deatli  succeeds  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  change. 

And  yet,  for  all  its  reputation  for  disease  and  death,  Africa  also  claims 
some  of  the  world's  favorite  health  resorts — Algiers,  Cairo,  and  the  Trans- 
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acriprion  that  Dr.  Prosser  J:irDes  wrote  oiit  for  the  Comber 
wcntT-five  jears  ago  mav  well  be  foXioumi  by  all  out^i^ 
»  as  a  good  oance  of  prevention  :  **  Try  to  reach  Africa  m  per^ 
,  using  the  Toyage  for  absolute  rest.  Don't  laini  at  uni)eces$ar\^ 
[>n  reachh^  your  own  port  go  straight  away  from  the  coast  by 
J,  u.Mi^  hammocks,  if  possible.  Keep  under  the  iuAueiKe  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  beginning  a  few  da\'s  before  landing. 
>sure  to  chill  or  sun.  and  to  over-fatigue.  Keep  the  digestive 
yd  condition  by  sensible  food,  and  the  mind  cheerful.  Then  if* 
>u    fall   illf  go  straigi.t   to  beii,   cover  up  warm,  and  take  moie 
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The  Peking  Woman  of  To-day 


BV    MIS 


BERTHA    P.    REED 


only  to  the  American  women  does  the  twentictii  centurv  bviui; 
vancemcnt.  In  China  the  first  words  about  a  j\ow  typo  ot 
>man  are  being  said,  and  the  honored  sa\  inij  of  ages,  **  A 
oman   without  education    is  best  fitted    for  her   ihitics,**  is  boi\\g 

by  a  daring  modern  to  read,  ''  A  woman  without  education  is 
itted  for  her  duties."  We  have  thought  of  the  ChinCvSc  woman 
bsolutely  sechided  within  her  home,  unable  even  to  read,  no  e\^- 
it  for  heart  or  mind  ever  reaching  her  from  the  outside  world.  In 
^s  this  is  still  sadly  true,  but  the  light  is  beginning  to  come,  and 
jnts  of  the  past  winter  is  the  foreshadowing  of  hope  for  the 
romnn.     As   in  all  countries,  the  first   appearance  of  light  \n  in 
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the  great  city,  and  the  women  who  live  in  Peking  are  having  the  first  oppof 
tunity  of  the  glimpse  at  a  broader  life. 

This  new  hope  comes  from  the  girls*  schools,  the  Woman's  Papery  ii 
the  lecture — all  quite  unheard-of  in  the  old  days,  before  the  **  time  of  conl 
sion,"  as  the  Chinese  term  the  year  I9CK>.  The  sudden  ri^  ot  girls*  school 
in  the  fall  of  1905  was  a  surprise  to  all  of  us.  We  knew  there  had 
some  stirring  of  life  among  the  dry  bones,  but  when  the  Woman*s  Pafeti^ 
which  also  made  its  appearance  at  that  time,  announced  the  openingfl 
two  such  schools,  we  read  with  surprise  as  well  as  joy.  Others  have  bca 
added  to  the  number  since  then,  and  there  are  pupils  for  each  one.  Soni 
of  the  schools  have  fallen  by  the  way,  for  the  problem  of  financial  suppoc 
has  not  yet  been  solved  for  all  of  them,  and  the  charge  made  to  pupili 
very  small,  but  others  still  keep  on.  The  one  of  which  we  know  most  h 
now  sixty-five  pupils,  and  others  are  being  turned  away  for  lack  of  rooo 
The  teachers  are  principally  Japanese  women,  who  have  difficulty  as  to  bod 
language  and  methods,  so  that  the  work  done  is  hardly  of  the  modern  typ^ 
but  it  is  a  great  advance  upon  no  work  at  all,  and  the  progressive  ones 
very  happy  over  the  thought  of  the  many  Chinese  girls  who  are  going  H 
school  every  day,  plainly  dressed,  carrying  books  and  slate,  and  lookinglib 
the  earnest  students  that  we  trust  they  are. 

The  Woman* s  Paper  appears  daily,  breezy  and  progressive,  and  is 
stantly  helping  the  cause  of  the  schools  by  its  persistent  exhortations  to 
women  to  send  their  daughters,  and  to  learn  to  read  themselves.  ThciittI 
paper  is  doing  a  valiant  work  for  the  emancipation  of  women.  It  urged 
possii)le  reasons  for  their  education,  and  waxes  bitterly  sarcastic  over  the wif 
in  which  the  city  woman  spends  her  time  in  dressing  up,  powdering 
face,  and  gossiping  about  her  husband's  position  and  her  neighbor's  cloth«5» 
It  wages  war  against  foot-binding,  and  also  against  opium,  the  curse  of 
many  women  ;  nnd  it  takes  up  the  cudgels  against  their  favorite  amuseiwii^ 
of  gambling.  It  does  not  fear  to  attack  their  superstitions  and  thegodsffl^ 
have  long  been  honored  ;  those  who  govern  the  affairs  of  marriage  and  biitt 
and  wealth  are  receiving  many  a  blow  of  humor  and  sarcasm  which  mo* 
surely  make  their  throne  totter.  The  paper  gives  information  concerning 
the  history  and  customs  of  women  in  foreign  lands,  and  the  telegraphic nc«< 
from  other  countries,  with  items  of  Peking  and  vicinitv-  Its  domcsw 
department  gives  good  advice  as  to  cleanliness  in  the  home,  proper  fo<A 
and  table  etiquette — all  sadly  needed.  Stories  of  abuse,  when  discovcrwi 
are  told  here,  in  the  hope  of  frightening  the  abuser,  and  so  some  of  the  dint 
and  terrible  events  of  Chinese  life  come  out. 

But  tlie  influence  of  the  paper  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  few  women  ^ 
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iad.  From  this  arises  the  need  of  having  it  read  and  explained  in 
lace  to  which  the  women  can  come,  and  so  we  have  our  woman's  lei 
s  it  is  called.  Miss  Russell,  with  her  rare  foresight  and  her  talent  for 
ig  up  with  the  times,  has  advanced  all  causes  by  having  such  lectur 
:>Qnection  with  our  own  chapels.  At  a  temple  not  very  far  from  our 
hapel,  a  two  days*  fair  is  held  at  intervals  of  every  ten  days,  and  on  tl 
ays  many  women  are  on  the  streets,  for  Peking,  being  largely  a  Mj 
ity,  has  much  more  freedom  in  this  respect  than  most  Chinese  cities 
re  have  announced  that,  on  these  days,  for  two  hours  the  paper  wou 
Bad  and  explained  to  women  at  the  street  cliapel.  A  Bible  woma 
tood  outside  the  door  and  invited  in  women  who  were  passing,  wl 
oliceman  stoo<l  by  and  saw  that  no  men  collected.  Another  womar 
iside  the  door,  poured  tea — indispensable  at  all  Chinese  gatherings- 
howed  the  newcomers  to  seats.  In  front,  a  Bible  woman,  and  some 
young  teacher  from  our  school,  would  read  a  little  and  explain  and  er 
ipon  the  topic  given.  A  great  many  women  have  come  in,  often  si: 
eventy  In  one  day,  most  of  them  women  wlio  had  never  before  come 
he  foreigners  or  their  chapels.  In  one  case,  a  woman  said  that  twenty 
go  the  daughter  of  her  serving-woman  had  been  in  our  school,  and  sh 
hen  known  some  of  the  foreigners,  but  never  since  then  had  shebeen  a 
hem.  Another  came  who  was  in  great  sorrow  from  the  death  of  a 
laughter.  Her  son  had  seen  this  gathering  and  had  urged  her  to  comt 
vith  the  new  ideas  perhaps  get  a  little  relief  from  the  constant  thouc 
ler  sorrow.     Her  only  relief  so  far  had  been  in  opium — the  one  way 

0  Chinese  women  of  forgetting  such  trouble.  With  such  a  vacancy  i 
lome  and  no  hope,  no  books,  no  occupation  for  the  mind,  the  forgetfi 
Kought  by  opium  is  welcomed  in  many,  many  cases.     Another  came 

1  little  daughter  of  thirteen,  a  bright  looking  little  girl,  whom  she  wisl 
>ut  in  school.  But  both  take  opium  ;  the  little  girl  has  taken  it  sine 
was  five  years  old,  and  that  habit  must  be  broken  off  before  she  can  be 
^  student.  And  many  women  of  very  good  class  have  come ;  some 
-ome  in  their  own  carts,  which  means  that  they  can  afford  luxuries,  j 
filing  acquaintance  with  some  of  them  has  begun.  One  woman,  whos 
'^isit  to  the  chapel  was  on  such  a  day,  came  every  day  tlie  next  w< 
"Beetings  or  classes  or  school,  looking  and  listening,  and  at  the  end  rem? 

*  I  love  this  doctrine. "  Slie  was  overheard  telling  other  outsiders  ^ 
he  preaching  was,  and  advising  them  to  come  and  hear  that.     So  conn 

•  being  established  with  many  new  women,  many  of  whom  we  qq^, 
fJeet  in  any  other  way,  and  the  opportunity  for  our  influence  broat\^w 

The  talks  given  include    subjects  already  mentioned — the  aV^w 
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need  to  be  corrected,  the  events  of  the  present  time,  and  exhortations 
patriotism  and  love  of  country,  a  subject  which  is  becoming  very  popular. 
Among  them  are  also  simple  talks  on  physiology,  of  the  uses  of  diflferci< 
parts  of  the  body,  tlie  care  needed  in  food,  and  the  importance  of  eating 
regular  hours.  It  has  been  interesting  to  see  how  eagerly  the  women  11 
to  these,  and  how  astonished  they  are  at  such  great  knowledge.  "Why," 
some  said,  ''we  did  not  know  anyone  knew  as  much  as  that  about 
bodies.  If  we  only  knew  all  those  things  how  much  suffering  we  couli 
save  ourselves."  One  day  someone  was  making  forcible  remarks  onth 
evil  of  gambling,  and  a  woman  who  spends  most  of  her  time  in  gamUiii 
with  a  friend  pointed  slyly  and  gleefully  at  this  friend  as  the  one  who 
being  hit  by  the  speaker. 

It  has  been  a  great  joy  to  see  how  beautifully  the  young  teachers,  receal 
graduates  of  our  school,  have  been  able  to  talk  at  these  meetings.    Thq 
have  done  their  part  with  real  dignity,  and   yet  with  an  enthusiasm 
bright,  interesting  manner   that   has   greatly  impressed  and   interested  th 
women.     From  these  meetings  at  the  north  chapel  we  have  advanced  V 
having  similar  ones  at  our  larger  compound  on  Lamp  Market  Street,  anl 
these  have  been  most  interesting.      Miss  Russell's  enterprise  has  reachel 
out   farther    here,   and    one    day    she   invited   Mrs.  Cliang,  the   editor  jJ 
the   Woman's  Paper^  to  come  and  speak.     We  found  her  a  very  hrigbl^ 
quick    woman,    intensely    interested    in    the    schools   and    tlie    progress  cf 
women,  and  eager  above  all  things  to  urge  the  women  to  read  and  leani. 
She  has  for  many  years  had  tliis  plan  of  publishing  a  paper  for  them,  l«< 
the  events  of  these  past   years  have  made  it  impossible  until  now.    Her 
work  now  is  as  purely  pliilanthropic  as  any  in  any  land,  for  she  is  losing* 
good  (leal  of  money  through  it,  and  is  suffering  from  slander,  as  all  ^^ 
formers  do.     She  is  herself  too  advanced   to  believe  in  most  of  the  Chinese 
worship  and  superstition,  though  she  has  not  yet  come  to  believe  in  the 
great  God  of  all ;    but  she  docs  not  yet  dare  to  drop  all  forms  of  Chin«* 
worship  on  accoutit  of  the  tongues  of  enemies,  who  say  already  that  her 
paper  is  under  foreign  care.     Her  words  to  the  women  were  full  of  earnest 
exhortation  to  care  for  the  things  of  learning,  and  all  who  came  were  deeply 
interested  in  meeting  her. 

Another  meeting  of  exceeding  interest  was  addressed  by  two  princesses. 
Had  the  foreigners  besieged  in  the  British  Legation  in  1900  been  told  tn« 
in  ^\Q  years  a  princess  would  be  speaking  in  their  church  in  this  verj'C'^ 
of  Peking,  I  fear  the  reputation  of  the  prophet  would  have  suffered  muc"! 
but  so  it  has  come  to  pass.  One  of  these  was  the  third  sister  of  Prince  S"i 
a  very  progressive  and  democratic  lady  in  spite  of  her  high  degree.    ^"* 
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pves  some  time  every  day  to  teaching  in  a  girls'  school  near  her,  for  she 
s  one  of  those  fortunate  ladies  of  liigh  family  who  have  been  educated,  and 
he  is  greatly  interested  in  this  work  for  girls.  The  fifth  sister,  who  is  now 
isiting  in  Peking,  also  came.  This  one  has  been  for  twenty  years  married 
>  a  Mongol  prince,  and  has  been  living  away  beyond  the  great  north  wall 
1  his  Mongolian  home.  But  he  is  a  prince  of  unusual  advancement  for 
tat  land,  and  his  wife  has  the  rare  distinction  of  having  established  a  large 
:hoclI  on  their  place.  Sixty  Mongol  girls,  many  from  high  families,  attend 
f  and  she  has  hired  a  Japanese  woman  to  come  and  assist  her  in  teaching, 
ifteen  of  the  girls  are  now  in  Peking  with  her  and  came  that  atlernooi^, 
'ight  country  lassies  with  genuine  red  cheeks  such  as  we  do  not  see  in 
eking. 

A  goodly  number  of  outside  women  came  that  day  to  listen,  altogether  a 
indred  or  more,  among  them  the  wife  of  a  teacher  who  has  just  come  into 
e  church.  She  is  a  lady  of  unusual  refinement  and  sweetness,  and  we 
ust  that  for  her  this  first  visit  is  the  beginning  of  friendship  and  of  Chris- 
in  knowledge.  Our  two  principal  speakers  did  not  give  long  talks,  but 
Id  something  of  their  schools  and  their  earnest  hope  for  the  advancement  of 
eir  sisters  in  China,  and  then  some  of  the  women  who  belong  among  us 
ive  their  talks  from  the  paper,  and  Miss  Liu,  from  our  school,  talked  on 
hinese  history.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see  the  by-play  of  elaborate 
hinese  courtesy  on  the  platform,  where  the  two  distinguished  guests  sat 
ith  Mrs.  Anient,  who  presided.  When  Mrs.  Ament  rose  they  rose  also 
(id  stood  during  her  announcements,  making  a  picturesque  background 
f  bright  silk  garments  and  flowery  headdresses,  and  each  one  who  went 
n  the  platform  remembered  first  the  deep  Manchu  courtesy  due  to  higher 
ank. 

Afterwards  the  guests  en  me  to  our  home  for  the  tea  and  cake  and  talk 
vhich  would  properly  round  off  the  occasion,  and  there,  too,  we  were  mind- 
ul  of  the  elaborate  courtesy  needed,  though  we  enjoyed  greatly  further 
icquaintance  with  our  friends.  The  Mongol  princess  has  a  most  sincere 
'nd  open  manner,  and  is  exceedingly  attractive.  She  herself  does  much  of 
he  teaching  in  her  school,  including  what  is  done  in  music,  and  the  girls 
»ng  very  well.  Next  the  entire  party  made  a  tour  through  our  school 
uildings  and  courts,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  our  own  schoolgirls,  who 
dthered  as  near  as  possil>Ie,  and  looked  on  with  great  eagerness. 

Another  recent  event  among  us  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  of  the  closing 
^  school  for  the  Chinese  New  Year's  vacation.  The  examinations  lasted 
^o  days,  and  Miss  Miner  sent  the  program  for  those  days  and  for  the 
I'aduating  exercises  of  the  academy  to  Mrs.  Chang,  thinking  that  she  might 
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like  to  come.  To  our  surprise,  the  entire  program  appeared  in  the  Woman's 
Paper  next  day.  That  is  worth  noting,  as  it  shows  her  courage,  and  a 
new  attitude  toward  the  foreigners'  school.  While  we  cannot  yet  consider 
ourselves  popular,  yet  we  are  better  known  than  before,  and  several  times 
this  year  it  has  happened  that  in  the  papers  the  Christians  have  been 
defended  against  unjust  remarks  by  someone  quite  outside  the  church.  Bj 
such  notices  of  our  school  and  of  our  lectures,  our  work  is  becoming  more 
widely  known  in  the  city  than  ever  before. 

So  the  new  liope  for  women  is  coming,  and  our  hearts  are  glad.  But  y;l 
it  is  not  all  sunshine.  In  many  places  we  come  upon  sad  stories,  showii^ 
how  dark  is  the  under  side  of  Chinese  life,  and  in  others  we  find  people 
quite  untouched  by  the  new  movement.  In  one  locality  foreigners  haie 
recently  gone  back  to  a  place  lefl  unoccupied  since  the  siege,  and  they  find 
it  as  yet  impossible  to  establish  any  connection  with  the  women  there. 
There  is  still  a  fear  among  them  which  must  be  overcome.  Among  oar 
near  neighbors  here  are  still  many  who  have  jcurious  devices  in  their  yanb 
to  ward  off  the  evil  influences  which  are  constantly  descending  upon  them 
from  our  houses.  Then  this  new  movement  is  toward  the  intellectual,  not 
toward  Christianity,  and  there  is  need  of  great  tact  together  with  aggresiie 
work  to  assure  Christianity  its  place.  So  even  though  it  be  new  China, 
there  is  great  need  of  work  and  patience  and  prayer,  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  may  work  more  and  more  in  the  hearts  of  both  men  and 
women  during  this  time  of  change. 


Missionary  Letters 

TURKEY 

Miss  Barnum  of  Harpoot  tells  of  a  wedding: — 

A  VILLAGE  wedding  was  a  new  experience  for  me,  and  perhaps  you  will 
like  to  hear  of  it.  Early  in  the  morning  the  bridegroom  and  his  friendsp 
to  the  house  of  the  bride  to  take  her  to  the  church  for  the  ceremony.  Oa 
an  ox-cart  sits  the  groom  holding  a  sword.  Just  behind  him  is  put  the 
bride,  with  her  head  resting  against  his  back,  she  being  well  supported bj 
two  women.  Other  ox-carts  follow  with  the  women  and  children  of  the 
wedding  party,  while  the  men  and  boys  are  on  foot,  with  a  drum  and  fife 
and  dancers.  Pistols  arc  shot  into  the  air,  and  there  is  shouting  and  a  great 
din.  The  wedding  I  saw  was  a  Protestant  one,  so  the  noise  stopped  befiw* 
they  reached  the  chapel  door.  When  the  bridal  ox-cart  moved  up,  the 
brother  of  the  bride  picked  her  up  as  if  she  were  a  large,  limp  rag  doll,  and 
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following  the  groom  in,  set  her  down  in  her  place,  and  after  the  ceremony 
carried  her  out  in  tlie  same  way.  A  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony  was  a 
long  sermon  in  which  the  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  and  mother-in-l«w 
and  daughter-in-law  were  most  plainly  set  forth.  What  would  an  American 
audience  think  of  such  a  harangue  ?  But  alas,  it  is  sadly  enough  needed 
here.  The  frightened  couple  barely  touched  each  other's  fingers,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  bride  could  be  persuaded  to  indicate  her  assent 
by  nodding  her  head,  while  the  groom  nobly  came  to  the  rescue  and 
answered  for  her  as  well  as  for  himself.  After  the  ceremony  the  whole 
party  made  a  circuit  of  the  village  before  taking  the  bride  to  her  future 
home,  to  prevent  her  from  running  away  from  the  village  they  said.  But 
poor  little  bride!  was  the  day  really  bringing  her  happiness?  She 
married  the  boy  chosen  for  her,  and  went  to  be  a  silent  slave  in  his  large 
&mily,  all  living  together  in  one  barn-like  room.  What  could  she  know  of 
home  and  love?  But  the  dawn  is  beginning,  and  the  love  of  Christ  is  going 
to  bring  the  light  and  joy  of  life  to  these  sad  hearts.  Your  prayers  will  help 
to  bring  that  glad  day. 

In  another  letter  Miss  Barnum  tells  of  some  work  in  an  ancient  city : — 

Diarbekir  is  the  Anida  of  ancient  fame,  and  is  situated  on  the  Tigris 
River,  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Harpoot.  It  is  one  of  the  few  walled 
cities  in  Turkey,  and  its  four  great  iron  gates  are  closed  at  night.  I  joined 
a  caravan  comprised  of  eleven  horses,  one  mule,  three  donkeys,  two 
women,  and  four  muleteers.  With  snow  on  the  mountains,  mud  on  the 
plains,  and  bad  weather  part  of  the  way,  it  took  us  five  days  to  make  the 
trip.  I  was  in  Diarbekir  itself  a  little  over  three  weeks.  It  seemed  unfor- 
tunate that  one  of  us  could  not  have  been  there  during  the  revival  services, 
and  yet  it  was  also  an  advantage  to  have  this  work  follow  the  meetings  and 
deepen  what  had  already  been  done.  Calls  were  made  at  all  the  Protestant 
houses,  and  at  many  Gregorian  as  well,  and  at  the  two  meetings  each  week 
for  women  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  attended,  the 
quiet,  rapt  attention  being  especially  encouraging. 

The  women  of  the  church  are  organized  into  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  with  committees  which  are  doing  good  work,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Yevnige,  the  pastor's  wife.  Another  of  our  graduates,  the  wife  of 
the  dragoman  of  the  British  consulate,  has  a  society  for  girls.  Besides  the 
prayer  meeting  on  Sunday,  they  go  to  her  once  during  the  week  to  make 
fancy  articles  for  a  sale,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  their  leader  is  especially 
watchful.  One  of  the  besetting  sins  of  Diarbekir  women  is  their  gossip 
and  low  talk,  and  she  is  doing  her  best  to  teach  these  girls  a  better  way, 
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and    to    help    them   to   love   things   that    are    pure,   lovely   and  of  good 
report. 

Of  course  many  individuals  interested  me  much.  The  old  woman  who 
supports  herself  by  working  in  the  public  bath,  and  has  to  be  on  duty  on 
Sunday  as  well,  has  tried  in  vain  to  quiet  her  conscience  by  giving  her 
Sunday  earnings  to  the  church  and  to  the  poor,  but  is  now  persuaded  that 
her  only  right  course  is  to  give  up  her  present  occupation  and  trust  God  to 
give  her  other  employment.  Then  there  is  the  "  little  bride  "  who  is  left 
friendless  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  yet  is  full  of  faith  and  courage, 
feeling  sure  that  God  will  not  forsake  her.  And  there  is  a  mother  whose 
heart  is  bleeding  for  her  son,  who  is  leading  a  wild,  reckless  life,  and  with- 
stands every  good  influence  while  others  are  reforming  and  coming  into  the 
church.  Two  young  women,  one  a  graduate  of  the  girls'  school  at  Aintab 
and  the  other  of  Euphrates  College,  have  heavy  crosses,  as  they  have 
married  into  Gregorian  families.  They  are  botli  left  tree  to  attend  their 
own  church  services,  but  the  worldly  life,  entertaining  of  guests,  and  drink- 
ing by  which  they  are  surrounded,  are  a  sore  trial  and  very  perplexing 
in  the  difficult  questions  of  right  and  wrong  which  they  constantly  have  to 
face.  Drink  is  alas,  the  curse  of  the  worldly  Diarbekir  women,  being 
almost  as  common  among  them  as  among  the  men.  One  family,  in  very 
humble  circumstances,  which  we  visited  had  a  father  almost  blind.  He 
is  a  white-washer  by  trade,  and  he  is  also  called  often  to  see  the  sick,  as  he 
lias  some  knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  but  his  earnings  are  meagre.  Yet 
this  man  of  God  gives  nearly  $35  to  the  Lord's  work  each  year,  more  in 
proportion  to  his  income  than  any  other  man  in  the  church. 

JAPAN 
Mrs.  De  Forest,  of  Sendai,  tells  of  encouraging  work  in  that  city  : — 
Now,  in  late  April,  is  the  height  of  the  season  for  cherry  blossonns  on 
those  drooping  cherry  trees  whose  branches  resemble  willow.  Everybody 
goes  to  see  the  six  parallel  rows  of  them  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and 
so  the  Cliristian  community  hire  a  place  to  put  up  a  tent,  and  different 
churches  are  responsible  for  the  services  there  on  different  days.  Yester- 
day was  given  to  our  church,  and  Miss  Bradshaw  went  in  the  morning  and 
stayed  nearly  all  day  without  dinner,  playing  the  organ  for  hymns  and 
drumming  up  a  speaker  after  the  morning's  man  was  tired  out. 

But  I  have  something  else  to  say  of  special  interest.  When  the  decision 
to  pass  over  all  organized  churches  to  the  Japan  Home  Missionary  Society 
was  made,  this  society  determined  to  make  special  evangelistic  efforts  in 
five  large  cities,  and  raised  several  hundred  yen  for  that  purpose.     Sendai 
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IS  one  of  the  places  determined  on,  and  two  hundred  yen  was  granted 
"  th^  work.  So  Reverends  Ebina  of  Tokyo  and  Hori  of  Maebashi  were 
ected  to  come  here  and  work  for  two  weeks,  and  Professor  Uchigasaki 
Waseda  University  spent  one  week,  and  was  followed  the  succeeding  week 

Mr.  Kobayashi,  the  manufacturer  of  Banzai  toothpowder.  They  were 
r  guests  the  whole  time,  and  the  amount  of  work  they  did  was  tremendous, 
caking  from  one  to  four  times  a  day.  At  the  close  of  their  labors,  Mr. 
>ina'8  assistant  pastor.  Rev.  Noguchi,  and  Mr.  Oyama,  a  literary  man, 
smber  of  his  church,  stayed  three  days  to  help  the  pastor. 
The  program  was  a  sunrise  (5.30  o'clock)  prayer  meeting  at  the  church  for 
y  of  the  Christians  who  could  attend.  In  the  forenoon  one  of  the  evan- 
lists  was  at  home  to  receive  callers.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Hori  had  a 
ble  class,  and  in  the  evening  were  public  meetings  with  two  or  three 
eakers.  Besides  these,  the  gentlemen  spoke  in  eleven  schools,  usually 
^o  at  each  school,  to  the  ladies'  club  of  the  city,  made  four  addresses  to 
e  wounded  soldiers,  and  Mr.  Kobayashi  had  a  special  meeting  with  busi- 
es men  at  a  tea  house. 

It  was  a  time  of  harvesting  the  crop  on  which  much  labor  had  been  spent 
f  others,  and  forty-seven  united  with  our  church,  not  one  of  them  a  new 
sarer  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Ebina  made  a  statement  of  the  reasonableness 
'  Christiaixity  and  its  essentials,  and  Mr.  Hori  followed  with  an  appeal  for 
i  acceptance.  This  was  the  program  in  the  meetings  held  in  our  church, 
id  somewhat  so  in  the  halls.  After  sj>eeches  in  one  of  the  schools  a 
:acher  said  in  surprise,  '*  Is  this  Christianity?"  The  wrong  ideas  of  many 
ave  been  corrected,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  farther  fruits  in  the  future. 
Ine  judge  spent  four  hours  in  our  house  talking  with  Mr.  Ebina,  and  his 
onception  of  the  meaning  of  Christianity  was  most  decidedly  enlarged. 

One  evening  twenty-three  young  men,  who  were  to  receive  baptism,  told 
low  they  had  been  led  by  intimate  friends ;  in  time  of  trouble  one  had  re- 
vived a  Testament ;  others  had  been  comforted  by  Christian  friends  when 
ick  or  in  anxiety  ;  one  had  not  found  satisfaction  in  his  Unitarian  belief  of 
Bn  years'  standing ;  one  had  been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  home ;  another 
i«d  for  eight  years  read  the  Bible  and  been  ready  to  discuss  with  evangelists, 
•ut  had  only  recently  decided  to  be  baptized  and  was  wondering  what 
'jurch  to  join  when  this  movement  struck  him.  An  encouraging  instance 
•that  of  a  commercial  traveler  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ  until  he 
^tered  the  Gospel  Hall  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  Osaka  Exposition  two  or 
Tee  years  ago.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by  tlie  earnestness  of  ^^^ 
^aker,  though  not  remembering  what  he  said.  Afterwards  he  v*«c  \t\  ^ 
rtain  city  and  passed  and  repassed  the  preaching  place  befor^   \     cp^^ 
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raise  courage  to  enter,  out  since  then  he  has  always  carried  a  Testametit 
witli  him.  Of  the  forty-seven,  three  at  least  are  school  teachers,  but  the 
greater  number  of  any  one  class  is  of  students  in  the  government  college. 
There  were  two  matrons  and  eleven  young  women,  and  most  of  the  latter 
had  attended  Sunday  school  a  long  time,  some  since  they  were  little  chil- 
dren. 

Five  of  the  six  gentlemen  were  our  guests  during  their  stay  in  Sendai  and 
we  enjoyed  them  very  much,  feeling  we  were  helping  on  the  cause  by  giving 
them  a  quiet  resting  place  after  their  arduous  work  was  over.  Sometimes 
there  were  people  talking  with  them  in  three  different  rooms  at  the  same 
time,  and  others  could  not  meet  the  one  they  asked  to  see,  because  I  did  not 
like  to  interrupt  the  previous  caller.  Our  church  has  worked  well  and  b 
happy  over  the  results,  but  as  the  students  will  be  graduating  and  leaving 
they  will  help  in  other  places  rather  than  Sendai,  which  seems  to  be  a  ^^ 

cruiting  ground. 

■  -  »•• 

Missionary  News 

Si  AM. — A  bright  word  of  progress  comes  in  the  fact  that  the  king  has 
issued  decrees  for  the  suppression  of  the  giant  gambling  system  in  his  king- 
dom. He  has  also  abolished  slavery,  and  the  missionaries  have  had  some 
influence  in  securing  these  two  important  reforms. 

The  king  has  established  five  hospitals  and  a  royal  school  of  medicine. 
Medical  missionaries  have  charge  of  all  the  hospitals  but  one,  and  the  whole 
faculty  of  the  school  is  composed  of  these  friends  of  the  cross,  some  of  them 
coming  long  distances  to  meet  their  classes. 

Porto  Rico. — As  a  result  of  seven  years  of  Protestant  missionary  work, 
there  are  now  in  this  island  73  organized  churches  with  a  membership  of 
6)73^9  and  1 16  Sunday  schools. 

On  a  single  day  recently  eighty-one  cases,  aggregating  nine  tons,  of  Bibles 
and  parts  of  Bibles,  in  twenty-eight  different  languages,  were  dispatched 
from  the  warehouses  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  the 
Bible  House  in  Winnipeg  the  newcomers  have  asked  for  the  Scriptures  in 
45  foreign  languages,  and  efforts  are  made  to  meet  every  foreigner  on  his 
arrival  and  offer  him  the  Bible  in  his  mother  tongue.  Colporteurs  also 
carry  the  word  far  afield  to  many  remote  places. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England  reports  10,433  adult  baptisms 
coming  from  non-Christian  populations.  Of  these  4,355  were  in  UgamUi 
pnd  3,iSo  in  India, 
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Dorothy's   Scheme 

BY    MRS.    C.   J.    HAWKINS 

Chapter   III 

^^"^  "TOW,  Winifred  Allen,  it  is  your  turn,"  said  Dorothy.     "My  game 

I^Ll     is   called  *  The   Hunt  for  Livingstone,'"  said   Winifred,  a  quiet 

^  ^     girl  who  had  been  deeply   interested    in    Livingstone's  life.     "  I 

took   a,  piece  of  cardboard  i6  by  12  inches,  pasted  the  picture  of 

an  African  hut  in  the  center,  and  wrote  under  it  Ujiji.     With  a  brush  and 

ved  paint  I  traced  an  irregular  line,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  in  and  out 

all  over  the  board,  finally  ending  it  at  Ujiji  where  Stanley  found  Livingstone. 

^1  along  the  line,  one  half  an  inch  apart,  I  made  round  spots  for  the  men. 

At  short  distances  I  made  blue  spots.     A  man  on  these  is  perfectly  safe  and 

cannot  be  taken  up,  but  a  man  caught  on  tlie  red  sjwts  may  be  sent  back  to 

begin  all  over  again.     The  moves  are  regulated  by  an  indicator  which  the 

player  spins  each  time.     The  player  reaching  Ujiji  first  wins." 

"  Good,"  said  Racliael.     "  Now  let  us  hear  from  Agnes  Monroe." 

**I  thought  my  game  was  good  when  I  left  home,"  said  Agnes,  "but  I 

do  not  think  much  of  it  now.     It  is  an  animal  game,  and  I  called  it  '  Din,' 

^^ccause  it  is  so  noisy.     I  chose  ten  animals,  all  natives  of  Africa,  and  drew 

^em  on  ten  cards,  each  ten  and  one  half  inches  by  seven  and  one  half  inches. 

Each  large  card  was  then  cut  into  eight  smaller  ones  of  equal  size  marked 

^ith  the  name  of  its  respective  animal  and  numbered  one,  two,  three,  four, 

^^P  to  eight.     The  player  finding  he  has  card  number  one  of  some  animal 

^'shes  to  obtain  another  like  it.     To  do  this  he  must  make  the  noise  by 

^hich  that  animal  is  known.      The  one  putting  together  the  eight   cards 

*^*'tiiing  his  animal  first,  wins." 

**  Agnes,  you  certainly  will  have  a  most  hilarious  crowd  at  your  table," 
'^^d  Elsie  laughing,  and  all  the  girls  joined. 

**Now,  girls,"  said  Dorothy,  "  we  have  so  little  time  left  I  will  just  de- 
*^^ibe  the  rest  of  the  games  briefly.  Here  is  a  Fish  Pond  game.  It  is  a 
^^lu  kraal  in  miniature,  and  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  small  round  hat 
"^X.  Within  are  tiny  black  men — large  button  molds  painted  black,  with 
P«i)nison'§  fia.steners  put  through  the  liole  in   the  center  and  pulled  up  to 
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make  a  loop.  These  are  Zulus,  of  course,  who  are  to  be  fished  out  with  a 
large  bent  pin  tied  to  a  chopstick.  Here  is  a  game  of  Nine  Pins.  On  each 
nine-pin  is  written  some  problem  met  with  in  Africa  as  '  Liquor  Traffic,* 
*  Slave  Trade,'  etc.  This  box  contains  twelve  sets  of  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
homemade  of  course.  A  list  of  twenty  missionaries'  names  is  given  each 
player  and  those  making  the  largest  list  of  names  first,  wins. 

"  Behold  !  your  old  friend  of  donkey  party  fame.  Only  now,  instead  of 
a  donkey,  you  have  a  big  black  elephant  on  a  white  background.  You  see 
that  white  spot?  Well,  to  wound  him  fatally  you  must  pin  an  arrow  di- 
rectly on  that  spot,  blindfolded. 

"  Scrambled  names  are  simply  missionary  names  written  on  yellow  card- 
board and  cut  according  to  syllables.  The  players  try  to  match  the  right  names 
and  make  as  many  as  possible.  This  ^  Dissected  Story  '  of  African  life  is  on 
the  same  principle. 

"Some  one  has  suggested,  if  we  have  not  games  enough,  to  have  peanuts 
on  one  table  to  be  picked  up  with  chopsticks  k  la  jack-straws ;  while  an- 
other would  have  a  table  of  African  curios  and  let  the  players  guess  what 
they  are.     There  !  my  task  is  done. 

"  Now  we  will  consult  *  Fuel  for  Missionary  Fires,'  by  Miss  Brain,  our 
old  standby  for  all  occasions.  She  will  tell  us  what  to  have  for  decorations 
and  refreshments,  and  then  happy  may  the  man  consider  himself  who 
receives  an  invitation  to  the  '  African  Palaver '  of  the  Young  Woman's 
Mission  Club  of  Breezeville." 


OUR  WORK  AT  HOME 


Opportunities   Found   and   Made 

BY   MRS.    E.    C.    TKNNEV 

A  CERTAIN  commercial  paper  has  a  column  devoted  to  advice  to 
the  young  man  just  entering  business.  In  a  recent  publication  were 
these  lines,  "  He  who  waits  for  opportunity,  and  when  he  sees  it 
takes  it,  is  not  so  smart  a  man  as  he  who  does  not  wait  but  makes 
it."  Now,  isn't  the  little  quotation  excellent  in  its  import,  and  most  sugges- 
tive to  some  who  do  not  see  clearly  just  the  opportunity  to  get  in  any 
missionary  work  among  the  young  amid  the  multiplicity  of  church  activities? 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  go  into  the  manufacturing  busiiiess  in  this  matter? 
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•  perhaps  adjust  to  better  purpose  methods  of  work  now  in  vogue?     Can  I 

correct  in  surmising  that  a  potent  factor  in  eliminating  difficulties  and 
cing  these  opportunities  into  existence  would  be  a  downright  conviction 

their  necessity?  Do  you  and  I  and  the  constituency  of  our  churches 
lieve  honestly  in  foreign  missions  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  progress  of  our 
'n  church  ? 

At  a  Northfield  conference  a  few  years  ago  a  noted  preacher  made  the 
teraent  that  a  person  who  did  not  believe  in  foreign  missions  was  not 
Christian.  He  based  his  assertion  on  these  words,  "  If  any  man  have 
t  the  spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his."  Such  words  as  '*  Other 
eep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold,  them  also  I  must  bring," 
nk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  his  disciples  and  bore  fruit  in  the  churclvhe 
I.  Very  early  in  the  Church's  history  the  message,  "  Go  preach ;  go 
ich  all  nations,"  was  still  fresh  in  tlie  minds  of  the  disciples,  and  we  read. 
They  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word."  History  rings  gloriously 
ith  the  deeds  of  those  devoted  ones  who  all  down  through  the  ages  have 
tard  the  call  and  responded,  "  Here  am  I,  send  me."  But  how  deeply 
terested  are  you  and  I  to-day?  Is  Paul's. spirit  ours?  Do  we  say  with 
m,  "  Woe  is  me  iPI  preach  not  the  gospel  "  ? 

In  spewing  of  the  work  for  the  younger  folks,  even  the  very  little  chil- 
ren,  my  first  and  most  pointed  words  must  be  directed  not  to  the  so-called 
orkers  among  children,  but  to  you  mothers,  aunts,  yes,  grandmothers,  to 
1  of  you  who  in  the  home  touch  the  lives  of  the  children.     No  crosscut 

ill  avoid  touching  upon  this  important  matter — home  training.  Are  your 
vc8  in  sympathy  with  the  little  ones?  Yes,  you  say,  I  am  glad  to  see 
icm  happy.  I  do  my  best  to  provide  well  for  them.  Is  that  the  question 
bove  others?  In  the  more  vital  matters  of  child  nuture,  in  the  expanding 
f  their  moral  and  spiritual  natures,  are  you  their  examples  and,  as  well, 
^^eir  confidential  advisors?  Do  your  lives  come  into  close  contact  at  just 
he  point  that  will  tell  most  effectively  in  life's  perfect  unfolding? 

A  young  man  is  striving  througli  hard  work  and  careful  study  to  acquire 
'  certain  business.  I  hear  his  father  night  after  night  after  tea  say,  "  Well, 
^"i  what  have  you  been  on  to-day  ?  "  Then  will  follow  a  little  confidential 
*lk,  in  which  the  father  makes  the  boy  a  friend  on  equal  footing  with  him- 
*inuthc  world  of  business,  and,  all  unconsciously  to  the  son,  he  instills 
7  wholesome  counsel  principles  and  methods  and  insight  into  character 
'hich  will  develop  the  boy  into  the  well  equipped  man.  Oh,  that  cotn- 
^nionship,  comradeship,  with  the  example  back  of  it  of  an  unblern\sbed 
h*racter  and  a  position  of  trust  in  the  business  world  achieved  tV\roU^^ 
itegrity  and  uprightness.     Its  moulding  influence  cannot  be  overe^v       ^^d 
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We  want  our  children  well  equipped  for  life's  tasks  in  the  work-a-< 
world.  Are  we  as  careful  that  they  be  *'  thorouglily  furnished  to  ev 
good  work"?  1  ask,  do  we  in  that  other  business  of  life — the  charai 
building  of  our  children,  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  and  other  clai 
in  the  province  of  the  church — do  we  keep  as  closely  in  touch  in  these  \ 
matters  a^  in  the  case  of  secular  education?  Does  it,  dear  friends,  meai 
us  all  it  should  ? 

If  your  child  comes  home  from  day  school  with  a  perplexing  probl 
will  you  not  with  a  little  painstaking  personal  attention  straighten  out 
tangles  for  her?  Indeed  you  will.  If  that  same  child  comes  to  you  with 
report  of  the  mission  band  session  and  perchance  a  question  that  has  ar 
in  her  mind  or  one  she  has  been  asked  to  look  up,  are  you  as  ready  to  e 
heart  and  soul  into  solving  such  a  problem  and  so  emphasize  and  second 
work  that  the  patient,  toiling  leader  has  put  in?  Are  we  not  too  often 
selves  ignorant  of  some  of  the  simplest  facts?  Suppose  your  boy  cc 
home  with  the  story  of  the  missionary  who  had  a  race  on  a  bicycle  wi 
lion.  "Oh,  it  was  great !  He  was  a  fine  man.  Tell  me  more  about  I 
mamma."  Can  you  tell  the  story  of  the  devoted  hero  Pilkington?  ^ 
you  make  it  your  business,  if  you  cannot,  to  get  yourself  into  trim  to  fur 
the  good  work  of  the  leader.  ^ 

The  teacher  has  driven  the  entering  wedge.  Her  work  in  the  linn 
time  at  her  command  cannot  be  exhaustive^  The  boy  with  his  question 
opened  still  farther  the  way  for  you,  dear  mother,  to  bring  home  to  hii 
such  a  way  as  to  influence  his  life  for  good  the  lesson  of  that  man's  life, 
your  little  girl  comes  home  questioning  why  in  some  lands  black  is  h 
from  the  house  where  a  girl  baby  is  born,  while  in  other  lands  there  is  g 
rejoicing  because  her  advent  means  wealth  to  her  fiither,  are  you  prep 
to  enter  into  her  questionings  and  show  how  blessed  we  are  above  n 
peoples  and  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  those  less  favored  ? 

A  mother  said  to  me  years  ago  that  she  was  going  to  bring  up  her  < 
dren  on  Kipling's  y««^/tf  Books.  Pretty  stories  truly.  Did  she  kee| 
line  at  the  same  time  other  jungle  stories,  and  there  are  others,  In 
Tiger's  yungle^  In  the  Cobra's  Den^  and  the  like,  which  would  have 
nished  material  for  jungle  stories  to  have  inspired  her  children  to  no 
thinking,  to  giatitude  for  their  own  safe  lives,  and  tender  compassior 
their  brothers  in  need.  Even  the  Dayspring  occasionally  furnishes  \ 
sions  to  a  life  queer  enough,  sad  enough,  wild  enough,  to  suit  anv  ch 
natural  temperament,  and  to  teach  tlie  gospel  lesson  withal.  The  stud 
foreign  missions  is  an  education  in  itself.  Have  you  not  found  it  so? 
not  the  geography  of  ditferent  lands,  to  say  nothing  of  the  manners  and 
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\  of  their  differing  peoples,  clearer  in  the  minds  ot  us  adults  i 
our  study  intelligently  with  frequent  recourse  to  maps  and  pictui 

We  hear  to-day  on  every  hand  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
ingly  popular  with  our  youth,  and  one  side  to  this  should  be 
and  just  drilled  into  them.  Do  they  feel  the  demand  tha 
brotherhood,  so  glibly  acknowledged,  imposes?  Are  they  tai 
live  as  brothers  means  to  be  pitiful  ?  St.  Peter  tells  us  so  pi 
they  willing  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  bonds  so  easily  acce 
standard  of  the  Apostle  John  "  Whoso  hath  this  world's  goods, 
eth  his  brother  in  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  compassion  from  hii 
the  love  of  God  abide  in  him?"  Are  we  teaching  our 
to  love  not  in  word  merely,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth  ?  Is  tl 
poleat  factor  in  developing  this  unselfish  love  than  the  mcdiun 
ttittions  ?  Here  is  the  lesson  for  us  in  the  I^me  to-day  —  Deut.  \y 
take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forg< 
which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  but  teach  them  thy  sons  and  thy  soi 

Now  many  helps  in  the  way  of  books  and  leaflets  and  sugg 
programs  make  the  work  far  easier  than  even  a  few  years 
experience  of  many  successful  workers  is  at  your  command, 
officers  will  be  only  too  glad  to  lend  suggestion,  advice,  ar 
more  practical  aid.  Then,  dear  friend,  you  who  not  have  tried 
not  conceive  the  great  happiness  of  coming  closely  into  toucli 
lives,  of  seeing  them  develop  in  the  love  of  what  is  good  and  of  j 
of  being  the  humble  instrument  in  God's  hands  of  moulding  th 
children  into  a  broader,  nobler  Christian  manhood  and  womanh 

Only  be  sure  of  yourself.  Are  you  yourself  awake  to  the  v 
teaching  the  young  in  this  matter  ?  Do  you  feel  tlie  love  for  the  • 
that  puts  you  into  sympathetic  relation  with  it  ?  Children  will  be 
to  sincerity  on  your  part  and  they  will  respond  heartily  to  animn 
8*111  on  part  of  the  leader.  Be  energetic.  He  willing  to  spend  ai 
Your  cup  will  come  back  running  over. 


Our  Daily  Prayer  in  August 

Tub  field  of  the  Madura  Mission  comprises  a  district  in  v 
M34»ooo  people,  among  whom  no  other  mission  board  is  at  v\ 
•^r  a  small  Lutheran  chapel  in  the  city  of  Madura,  which  cares 
^' that  faith  in  the  city.  More  tlian  a  hundred  castes,  each  wi 
^^  subdivisions,  live  in  the  district,  and  this  greatly  increases  t 
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of  the  work.  Idolatry  prevails  in  its  rudest  and  most  revolting  form.  The 
people  demand  instruction  in  the  Bible,  in  morals,  in  character,  in  all  ways 
of  right  living,  and  the  mission  sorely  needs  the  means  to  advance  and  do 
the  work  for  which  it  is  organized. 

Tlie  force  now  consists  of  35  American  missionaries,  six  of  them  single 
women,  and  665  trained  native  workers.  The  churches  number  37,  and 
19  of  them  are  self-supporting.  The  membership  is  toward  6,000,  and  the 
average  Sabbath  attendance  is  more  than  10,000,  who  gather  in  352  congre- 
gations. 

Mrs.  Tracy  superintends  schools  for  Hindu  girls,  directs  the  work  of  the 
Bible  women,  and  has  organized  and  brought  to  high  efficiency  the  circles 
of  King's  Daughters,  which  train  the  girls  to  carry  on  meetings  and  to  reach 
others  with  the  gospel. 

Mrs.  Herrick  has  oversiglit  qf  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  native  Christian 
women,  with  care  of  day  schools  and  distribution  of  prizes.  Mrs.  Hazen 
is  detained  in  this  country  by  delicate  health. 

Lack  of  pliysical  strength  hampers  the  activity  of  Mrs.  Jeflery,  yet  she 
does  much  for  the  girls  in  the  day  and  boarding  schools,  and  she  comes  into 
touch  with  the  women  in  the  zenanas. 

Mrs.  Jones  teaches  in  the  theological  seminary,  at*  whose  head  her 
husband  stands,  and  she  also  has  classes  for  the  wives  of  the  students, 
fitting  them  to  be  more  truly  helpmeets.  She  also  oversees  the  Bible 
women  who  go  into  the  surrounding  villages. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Wallace  is  the  mother  ot  five  little  children,  two  being 
twins,  is  to  tell  sufficiently  what  her  main  work  must  be.  She  opens  her 
home,  too,  in  many  hospitable  and  helpful  ways. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banninga  make  the  only  missionary  home  in  Melur,  a  city 
of  340,000  people,  and  she  helps  in  schools  and  care  of  Bible  women.  Mrs. 
Perkins,  who  has  a  new  little  child,  is  associated  with  Miss  Qiiickenden  in 
the  care  of  the  boarding  scliool. 

The  87  Bible  women  reached  last  year  169,729  hearers,  and  had  more 
than  3,000  under  regular  instuiction,  while  the  376  native  teachers  enrolled 
almost  9,000  pupils.  The  three  boarding  schools  here  named  are  doing  a 
most  useful  work,  and  are  in  sore  need  of  increased  appropriations.  Their 
equipment  is  inadequate,  tiieir  teaching  force  too  small,  and  their  space 
quite  too  limited  ;  many  who  would  be  pupils  being  turned  away  for  lack 
of  room.  The  chance  to  make  a  little  money  do  a  great  work  is  very  plain 
in  these  schools.     Wlio  will  help? 

Mrs.  Chandler,  now  in  America  on  furlough,  guides  the  meetings  of  native 
women,  and  gives  mucii  time  to  oversight  of  day  schools.     She  has  trans- 
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lated  into  Tamil  books  for  children,  a  much  needed  work.  To  teach  chil- 
dren to  read  when  they  have  no  suitible  literature  is  a  doubtful  kindness, 
and  more  of  such  translating  should  be  done. 

The  men's  hospital,  under  care  of  Dr.  Van  Allen,  treated  about  21,000 
patients  last  year,  with  1,800  surgical  cases.  To  many  of  these  Mrs.  Van 
Allen  brought  valuable  help,  food  for  the  body  and  comfort  to  the  fainting 
soul.     She  also  glides  the  sewing  society  of  the  native  women. 

Mr.  Miller  is  at  the  head  of  the  high  and  normal  school  for  boys,  with  a 
family  of  about  four  hundred.  Mrs.  Miller  cares  for  the  commissary  depart- 
ment, no  small  task  in  that  land  of  inefficient  service,  and  looks  out  for  the 
sick  boys  of  whom  there  are  always  a  number. 

Miss  Chandler  is  now  in  this  country  on  furlough.  Her  work  in  Madura 
is  the  care  of  four  schools  for  Hindu  girls,  and  a  share  of  the  burden  of  the 
high  and  normal  school  for  girls. 

Dr.  Parker,  with  Mile.  Cronier,  her  sympathetic  and  efficient  assistant, 
has  care  of  the  woman's  hospital  where  they  treated  last  year  39,455  patients. 
They  also  visit  many  homes,  and  have  a  training  class  for  nurses.  In  many 
cases  a  rich  spiritual  blessing  follows  Dr.  Parker's  medical  treatment.  Miss 
Root  is  detained  here  by  delicate  health.  Miss  Swift  has  charge  of  the 
Lucy  Perry  Noble  Bible  School,  which  trains  women  both  in  the  Scriptures 
and  in  practical  methods  of  teaching  them  to  others.  She  also  oversees 
their  work  in  the  city  and  surrounding  villages.  The  sisters,  the  Misses 
Noyes,  share  the  care  of  the  high  and  normal  school  for  girls,  with  more 
than  200  pupils  now  happily  housed  in  Capron  Hall. 

Mrs.  El  wood  directs  the  Bible  women  and  the  girls'  schools,  and  her  fine 
knowledge  of  Tamil  gives  her  great  influence  among  the  native  women. 
Mrs.  Vaughan  gives  much  time  to  educational  work,  doing  much  to  train 
the  women  in  lace  making  and  drawn  work,  while  Mrs.  Holton  cares  for 
the  Bible  women  of  the  vicinity.  The  village  and  day  schools  number  193 
with  5,872  pupils. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Nelson  on  page  314  of  our  July  number  tells  of  the 
Ruth  Norton  School  to  which  she  has  given  most  generously  of  her  time  and 
strength. 

A  view  of  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Hager  gives  an  idea  of  the  varied  mis- 
sionary activities  in  which  she  is  interested.  A  building  of  four  stories  it  is, 
the  lower  floor  given  to  classrdbms,  kitchens,  and  two  sleeping  rooms,  one 
for  men  and  one  for  women  ;  the  second  floor  is  the  audience  room  of  the 
church,  seating  about  ?iVQ  hundred  people ;  the  third  story  is  devoted  to 
schoolrooms  for  boys  and  girls,  while  the  home  of  Dr.  Hager  and  his 
family  occupies  the  fourth,  so  that  Mrs.  Hager  is  at  the  center  of  much 
missionary  activity.  This  building  was  entirely  erected  by  the  Chinese, 
some  of  those  in  America  sending  funds  to  aid  in  the  building. 
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Suggestions  for  Auxiliary  Meetings 

TOPIC   FOR   OCTOBER 

INTRODUCTION  TO   CHRISTUS   REDEMPTOR 

This  meeting  may  well  be  made  largely  a  geography  lesson  and  a  good  map  k 
essential,  the  large  wall  map  for  fifty  cents  that  is  sold  for  this  study  being  admirable. 
Let  one  give  an  account  of  the  different  races  in  Oceania,  discriminating  and  enlarg* 
ing  on  the  book.  Another  may  tell  of  the  various  routes  now  used  in  regular 
commerce,  a  third  of  the  birds,  another  of  the  trees  and  flowers.  A  study  of  the  coral 
insect  and  the  different  kinds  of  islands  should  be  brief,  but  will  help  to  give  the 
needful  setting.  All  this  only  as  a  background  to  bring  out  the  needs  and  habits  of 
the  islanders  and  the  heroism  of  those  who  have  gone  to  live  among  them. 


Book  Notices 

Christus  Redemptor.  An  Outline  Study  of  Christian  Missions  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacifice.  By  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery.  Paper,  30  cents 
net ;  cloth,  50  cents  net.     Postage,  5  cents. 

To  those  who  attended  the  Ecumenical  Conference  held  in  New  Yoii 
City  in  1900,  the  author  of  Christus  Redemptor^  Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Mont« 
gomery,  will  be  something  more  than  a  name. 

At  the  woman's  evening  session  held  in  that  great  auditorium,  Carnegie 
Hall,  and  presided  over  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gracey,  the  educated  Hindu  woman, 
Lilivati  Singh,  carried  the  audience  by  storm  by  her  eloquent  address  given 
in  fluent  and  forceful  English.  The  applause  was  tumultuous  and  insistent, 
and  the  only  way  it  could  be  quieted  was  by  Mrs.  Gracey *s  announcement, 
"  Miss  Singh  will  now  sing."  One  could  not  but  pity  the  speaker  who  was 
to  follow  this  brilliant  example  of  what  Christianity  had  done  for  one  woman 
of  India.  But  when  Mrs.  Montgomery  mounted  that  dizzy  platform,  young, 
graceful,  becomingly  dressed,  one  felt  that  if  her  words  were  equal  to  her 
appearance  she  would  soon  win  all  hearts.  And  so  she  did.  Her  speech 
was  full  of  wit,  wisdom  and  winsomeness. 

This  sixth  book  of  the  Christus  series  bids  fair  to  equal  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors in  interest  and  circulation.  The  Committee  announce  in  their  Fore- 
word that  •'  more  than  a  quarter  -^f  a  million  of  the  text-books  have  found 
their  way  into  study  classes  ar       lissionary  societies." 

We  who  know  how  this  sc     Jtnc  of  United  Study  originated  with  ou^b^ 
loved  Home  Secretary,  Miss  ILliikl,  and  how  happy  she  was  to  see  its  suc- 
cessful initiation,  cannot  but  believe  that  her  blessedness  is  now  augmented^ 
by  the  knowledge  that  her  thought  has  helped  the  increase  of  missionaiy 
information  and  enthusiasm. 
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Christus  Redemptor  is  exceedingly  well  arranged.  The  "  Suggestions, 
Topics  and  Questions"  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  will  be  helpful  in  prepar- 
ing programs.  The  quotations  from  the  sayings  of  natives,  and  the  writings 
of  foreigners  who  have  lived  and  worked  amongst  them,  are  pertinent  and 
illuminating. 

We  are  living  in  days  when  tlie  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  no  longer,  and 
will  never  again  be,  unknown  and  lonely  s^K>ts  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  waste 
of  waters.  They  are  in  the  main  currents  of  commerce  and  politics,  and  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Philippines  Americans  have  a  special  and 
personal  interest.  There  is  a  good  outline  map,  a  full  topical  index,  and  a 
bibliography  of  standard  works.  g.  h.  c. 


Sidelights  from  Periodicals 

Japan. —  The  World's  Work  for  June  contains  a  most  interesting  account 
of  '^  Japanese  Women  and  the  New  Era  "  from  the  pen  of  Mary  Crawford 
Fraser.  Dr.  De  Forest,  in  The  Independent  for  May  24,  writes  of  "  The 
Difference  Between  Japan  and  the  United  States,"  giving  geographic  rea- 
sons for  many  customs  and  conditions.  Under  the  general  title,  ^^  Soldiers 
of  the  Common  Good,"  in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  July,  is  found  an 
illustrated  account  of  the  "economic  revolution"  in  Japan,  the  *'  victories 
of  peace,"  and  the  present  commercial  outlook. 

India. — The  June  number  of  the  same  magazine  deals  with  India. 

Africa. — "  Bridging  the  Gorge  of  the  Zambesi  "  in  The  World's  Work 
for  June  gives,  with  its  excellent  illustrations,  an  idea  of  the  scenery  of 
Africa  and  the  engineering  which  is  opening  the  dark  continent  to  traffic. 
Harper's  for  June  leads  one  *'  Through  the  African  Wilderness,"  with 
Nevinsop,  the  explorer,  as  guide. 

Spain. — Two  articles  on  this  country  are  found  in  The  XIX  Century 
for  June :  "  Spain  Under  the  Saracens,"  and  a  more  popular  account 
entitled  "  The  Joys  of  Spain." 

Turkey. — In  The  North  American  Review  for  June,  Archibald  R. 
Colquhoun  writes  of  *'  Pan-Islam,"  while  the  July  nimiber  ot  the  same 
magazine  contains  an  article  on  "  The  Relative  Property  Rights  of  Women 
in  Mohammedan  Countries."  * 

China. — In  The  Century  for  July  rn  \  csbyterian  medical  missionary 
at  Pekin  writes  of  "  China  Reawakenea  !r'*  2*  miracle  of  national  re- 
suscitation." Treating  as  he  does,  civic  corditions,  the  education  of  boys 
and  girls,  freedom  of  the  press,  reforms  of  the  penal  code,  etc.,  the  account 
is  most  valuable. 

The  North  American  Review  for  July  gives  "  Reasons  for  Continued 
Chinese  Exclusion."  e.  e.  p. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will  be  held  in 
State  Street  Church,  Portland,  Maine,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 14  and  15,  1906.  A  meeting  for  delegates  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  13th. 

The  hidies  of  Portland  will  be  happy  to  entertain  delegates  appointed  by 
Branches  and  women  who  have  ever  been  under  appointment  as  mission- 
aries by  the  Woman's  Board  or  the  American  Board.  All  such  desiring 
entertainment  are  requested  to  send  their  names,  stating  what  they  rep^^ 
sent,  to  Miss  Jean  L.  Crie,  79  State  Street,  Portland,  before  October 8. 
Any  wishing  to  secure  accommodations  at  their  own  expense  may  also 
apply  to  Miss  Crie. 

The  usual  reduction  in  railroad  rates  on  the  certificate  plan  is  expected. 


Woman*s  Board  of  Missions 

Receipts  from  May  18  to  June  18,  1906. 
Miss  Sabah  Louibb  Day,  Treasurer. 


MAINK. 

B<uUm  Maine  Branch.^  M  rs.  J.  S.  Wheel- 
wrl(;ht,  Treas.,  Haiigor  House,  Kaiig;or, 
Me.  Bangor.  First  Oh.,  Aux.,  15.60; 
Calais.  Aux.,  13.  28  60 

Western  Maine  Brane^— Miss  Annie  F. 
Jiailey.Treas.,  52  Cliadwick  St.,rortland. 
Alfred,  Aux.,  6;  Auburn.  Hig;h  St.  Ch., 
Aux.,  20,  M.  H.,  20;  Aucusta.  Aux., 
23.44;  liatb.  Central  Ch.,  £60,  S.  S.,  10; 
Brunswick,  Aux.,  45.60;  Gardiner,  Aux.. 
10.50;  Gorham.  Coll.  at  Annual  Meeting, 
21.60,  Anz.,  3.75;  Portland,  High  St.  Ch., 
Aux.,  15,  M.  C,  19.01,  S.  8.,  30,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Fenn,  150,  Second  Parish  Ch.,  Aux., 
2,  SUte  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  2,  Prim.  8.  S.,38 
cts.,  Mrs.  Edith  A.  Fillmore  (to  const, 
herself  L.  M.)  26,  St.  Lawrence  Ch., 
Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  20.22),  22.47;  South  I'aris, 
Aux.  3;  Woodfords,  Aux.  (60  of  wli.  to 
const.  L.  M*s  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Chapman, 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Fox),  54.50,  Little  Twigs, 
10,  C.  E.  Soc,  5.  Loss  expenses,  19.90       480  75 

ToUl,  509  25 

NEW  HAMPSniRK. 

Nash^ia  —Member  of  Class  of  '97,  Welles- 
loy  College.  4  00 

New  Hampshire  /?ranc/k. —MissElizabcth 
A.  lirickctt,  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring  St., 
Concord.  Concord,  Aux..  22,  Kimball 
Circle  K.  1).,  10.  Mrs.  Stella  J.  Holmes. 
40  cts. ;  Kxoter,  Aux.,  7;  Farminpton. 
Aux..  15.12;  JaflTrry.  E.ast.  Aux.,  19.10; 
Newport,  Newport  Workers,  W);  War- 
ner, Aux..  4;  Webster.  Aux.,  17.47,  .Mrs. 
J.  11.  iniss,  r>,  1.50  09 

Total,  154  09 


▼BBMONT. 

Fermont  Braneh.—Mn.  C.  H.  Starent. 
Treas.,   St.  Johnsbary.      Harre,  Aux. 

£7.40  of  wb.  with  pre^.  contri.  to  const. 
.  M.  Mrs.  K.  W.  Morses  27.48:  Barton, 
Anx.,  14.60;  Burlington,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
40;  Hartford,  Aux.,  20:  Johnson,  Anx., 
11.60;  Newport,  Aux.,  5;  St.  Johnsbory, 
North  Ch.,  Aux.,  7.72,  South  Ch.,  Aux., 
5.09,  Search  Light  Club,  22.67;  Waits-  ^ 
field,  Aux.,  5,  10  (R 

MASSAOII UHKTT8. 

A  Friend,  26;  A  Friend.  1.  SN 

Andoverand  fFobum  iiraneh.—Mn,  Mar^ 
garet  E.  Richardson,  Treas.,  Reading. 
Andover,  Seminary  Ch.,  Aux.,  Easter 
Off.,  43.40,  Carol  vn  C.  R  ,  2;  Ballard  vale, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc  ,  4;  Maiden,  Aux.,  IMn. 
Anna  B.  Pierce,  100;  Medford,  Mystic 
Ch.,  C.  R.,  4.50;  Melrose,  Anx.,  Easter 
Off.,  40;  Wobnrn,  First  Ch.,  Wobum 
Workers,  6,  \»^ 

Barnstable  Co.  Z?rancA.— Miss  Amelia 
Snow,  Treas.,  East  Orleans.  East  Fal- 
raoutb,  Aux.,  3  B" 

Berkshire  Branch.—  Mrs.  Charles  E.  West, 
Treas.,  123  South  St.,  Pittsfleld.  Two 
Friends  In  Berkshire,  250;  Adams,  Anx„ 
68;  Canaan  Four  Corners,  Aux.,  17, 
Fetna  Circle  and  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  15;  Dal- 
ton,  A  Friend,  200,  Senior  Anx.,  148j62, 
Great  Barrington,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  5J6; 
Hinsdale,  Aux.,  14.76;  Housatonic.  Anx. 
(Len.  Off.,  6.50).  16  85,  C.  R.,  12.80;  Inter- 
laken,  Aux.,  31;  l>eo,  25;  <*ong.  S.  S . 
Prim.  Class,  6,  Miss  Robbins  and  Jr. 
Classes.  5,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  18  30,  Second 
Ch.,  Anx.,  123.47;  Lenox.  Aux.,  33.60; 


Receipts 
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i 


Adams,  Anx.,  71.66,  C.  R«,  12.03, 
Top  Twig,  6;  Pittsfleld,  First  Cli., 

78,  Memorial  Aax  ,  66,  Coral 
srs,  25,  South  Cli.,Aux.,  38.06,  For- 
Heralds,  6;  Btockbridge,  Aux., 
wrest  Stock  bridge,  Aux.  (Easter 
I,  23.    Less  expenses,  23.73,  1 

ft,— on.  at  Semi-Annaal  Meeting, 
1^.— Friends,  tiirougb  Mrs.  K.  C. 

forth  Branch.— y\r%.  Wallace  L. 
ill,  Treaa.,  Bradford.  Newbury- 
lux., 

loxtth  /iranoA.— Miss  Nannie  L. 
Treas..  23  Washington  St.,  Kever- 
Bverly,  Washington  St.  Cb.,  Len. 
Dangers,  First  Cb.,  Anx.  (Len. 
,.  11,  Mission  Study  Class,  20; 
Mter,  Miss  Martha  IS.  lirooks,  5; 
ton,  Aux.,  10;  Lvnn,  Central  Ch., 
(4.66  with  76.79  sent  in  May  for 
rial  to  Mrs.  W.  F.  Hill,  of  wb.  75 
tst.  L.  M's  Miss  Bertha  Cbisley, 
'loreuce  Parker  Drown,  Miss  Lu- 
tilHps),  16.65,  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  Len. 
to;  Middleton,  Aux.,  Len.  Off., 
*ealM>dy,  Anx.,  170;  Salem,  Taber- 
Cb.,  Y.  W.  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  16.84, 
iristo  Soc,  10;  Swampscott,  Aux., 
m^  20.07, 

n Co.  Branch.— Wxw  Lucy  A.Spar- 
Treas..  18  Congress  St.,  Green- 
Greenfield.  Aux., 
Are  Co.  i?ranc/i.— Miss  Harriet 
seland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
ampton.  Amlierst,  Aux.,  1,  Prim. 
15;  Belchertown,  Aux.,  6;  Cbes- 
1,  Aux.,  17;  Florence,  Aux.,  60; 
impton,  Edwards  Cb.,  Aux.,  20.60; 
msDurg,  60, 

on.— Amherst,  Aux.,  May  contri. 
■t.  L.  .\f.  Mrs.  Nettie  G.  Elder,  in 
of  Mrs.  Martha  G.  Olds,  as  x^ 
i  in  July  Life  and  Light. 
9X  Branch.— yi\M  Mary  E.  Good- 
rreas..  South  Sudbury.  Hollis- 
Lux.,  60;  Hudson,  Aux.,  20;  Lin- 
Joll.  at  Semi-annual  Meetinir,  7, 
10;  Milford,  Ladies*  Benev.  Soc., 
>uthlM>ro.  Aux.,  16;  South  Fram- 
u.  Y.  W.  Guild,  10;  Wellesley, 
U  N.  Horton,  through  her  daugh- 
iss  Mary  E.  Horton.  100,  Welles- 
liege.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  60. 
andPiXgrim  //ranc/i.— Miss  Abbie 
id,  Treas.,  Lock  Box  63,  Wey- 
I.  Brockton,  First  Ch.,  Aux  ,  30: 
9llo,  Anx.  (Len.  Off.,  11.66),  71.65, 
pt.  S.  S.,  25.60;  Holbrook,  Loving 
e  Cir.  K.  D.,  10;  Stout;liton.  Aux., 
Off.,  6.38:  Whitman,  "In  His 
;*  1;    Wollaston,  Prim.  Dept.  S. 

^4my    Branch.— Vl\M   Frances  J. 

Ms.  Treas.,  1G6  Highland  Ave.,  Fall 

West  Warebam,  Miss  Julia  K. 

iadley,—MX..  Holyoke  College,  Y. 

std  Branch.— yiT^.  M.iry  H.Mitclt- 
Bas.,  1078  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
Chlcopee,  Third  Ch..  Aux.,  21; 
ig  Hills,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Holyoke, 
Ch.,  Aux.  (Len.  Off.,  11.80)  (50  of 
►  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  (\  H.  Taber, 
fames  W.  Sinclair),  93.2.3,  Second 
ux.,  28.21;  HpringUeld,  First  Ch., 


,277  26 
36  20 

3  00 
5  00 


316  81 
14  27 


168  60 


308  00 


154  43 


39  60 

50  00 


Opportakiitv  Seekers  (prer.  contri.  to 
const.  L.  M's  Miss  Auna  L.  Johnson, 
Miss  Clara  L.  Knight,  Miss  Alary  C. 
Ladd,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Lane).  Hope  Ch.,  . 
Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Charles  Dal- 
ton),  25,  Olivet  Ch.,  Aux.,  28,  South  Ch., 
Aux.,  .VIrs.  A.  H.  Hovey,  26,  225  44 

Suffolk  Arano^.— Miss  Lucy  K.  Hawes, 
Treas.,  27  RiTer  St.,  Cambridge.  Aa- 
burndale,  Anx.,  8JM;  Boston,  Central 
Ch.,  Aux.,  25,  Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux.,  IS, 
Shawmut  Ch.,  Aux.,  11.60,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5, 
Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  26,  Y.  L.  Aux.,  60, 
Girls'  EndeaT.  Band,  1 ;  Brighton,  Aux,, 
154.58,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  6:  Brookline,  Ley- 
den  Ch.,  Beacon  LignU,  16JS6:  Cam- 
bridge, Coll.  at  Annual  Meeting,  60, 
First  Ch..  Aux.,  187.66,  C.  R.,  27,  Shep- 
ard  Guild,  15,  Prospect  St  Ch.,C.  R., 
8.43;  Chelsea,  Central  Ch.,  Women 
Woikers,  66;  Dorchester,  Second  Ch., 
Anx.,  Len.  Off.,  56,  Y.  L.  M.  8.,  100,  Go 
Forth  M.  B.,  2:  iCTerett,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
70.74;  Hyde  Park,  Aux.,  77.21,  S.  S., 
22.06;  Mansfield,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  860: 
Medfield,  Aux.  (of  wh.  Len.  Off.,  8,  and 
Memorial  to  Mrs.  Johnson  by  Mrs.  O. 
W.  Lawton,  2),  10.16;  Neponset,  Trinity 
Ch.,  Stone  Aux.  (Len.  Off.,  28.06),  81.05; 
Newton,  First  Ch.,  Anx.,  60:  Newton 
Centre,  First  Ch.,  Maria  B.  Furber  M. 
S.,  13;  Newton  Highlands,  Aux.,  14.16; 
Roslindale,  Prim.  Dept.  8.  S.,  18.40: 
Roxbury,  Eliot  Cb.,  Aux.,  41,  Walnut 
Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.(add'l  l^n.  Off.,l).25,  Y.  L. 
M.  S..  60,  Intermed.  C.  E.  Soc.,  10,  Jr.  C. 
E.  Soc.,  16;  Somerville,  A  Friend,  34.20, 
Day  St.  Ch^  Aux..  10.  Franklin  St.  Ch., 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  10.  Prospect  Hill  Ch., 
23.50;  Waltham,  First  Cb  .  Aux.  (C.  R., 
9.50),  46;  Wellesley  Hills,  Shadow  Club, 
20;  West  Newton,  C.  R.,  9.41;  West 
Roxbury,  Dorchester  Village,  66,  South 
Evan.  Cli.,  Sunshine  Anx..  11.60,  1,610  21 

Whitman,-**  In  His  Name,**  8  00 

WoreenUr  Co.  Braneh.—Mn.  Theodore  H. 
Nye,  Treas.,  16  Berkshire  St.,  Worcester. 
Clinton,  Pro  Christo  Bible  Class,  7.20; 
Warren,  Aux.,  6;  Winchendon,  Aux., 
18;  Worcester,  Old  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  20, 
Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  16,  C.  R.,  6,  Union 
Ch.,  Aux.,  76,  Mission  Study  Class,  2,       148  20 

Total,       4,478  42 


i.— Mrs.    Harriet   D.   BartleU, 
"add'T,  by  Lewis  B.  Wright,  Trustee,         137  60 

RHODR  ISLAKD. 

Rhode  Itland  Branch.-^Mn.  Clara  J. 
Harnefleld,  Treas.,  99  Summit  St.,  Paw- 
tucket.  Bristol.  First  Cong.  Ch.,  Aux., 
89.51 ;  Providence,  Elmwood  Temple,  C. 
E.  Soc.,  10,  Free  Evan.  Ch..  Aux.,  26.50, 
Pilgrim  Ch.,  C.  R..  8.3.^,  Plymouth  Ch., 
Dau.  of  Cov.  (Len.  Off,  6.25),  44.25; 
Saylesville,  A  Gift.  25;  Woousocket, 
Globe  Cb.,  Ladies'  Union,  45,  248  61 

OONNBOTIOUT. 

Kaetem  Conn.  Branch.— MiM  Anna  C. 
I^nrncNl,  Treas.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
New    London.      Bozrah,    Aux.,    10.69; 
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Brooklrn,  Aax.,  18.01;  Central  Villft^e, 
Auk.,  7.50;  Colchc»terf  AU£.  (Easter 
OtF^,  T)  (&Q  of  wti,  to  coDil;,  L.  M'b  Mloa 
MUa  Crai^iii.  Mrs.  B.  N.  MdrRaii)^  &8, 
Hoya*  M.lt.,  640,  C  Em  2.10;  rraakliii, 
C.  E,  Sdc,  It  Grl^uTLUer  Aux  ,  M; 
Kamptciiif  €.  E.  fioc,^  5;  Hanovci^  Aux.» 
]|;  .T^wett  (*ltyi.  Aux«  (til  part  Raster 
UiT.j,  13.30;  Now  Loiicton,  First  Ch.  Aux. 
(Kii»tcr  OtT.»  8Jfi).  fi-i.BS,  C*  E*  Sue,,  S.40p 
i^ecutid  Clj.i  AuXh,  lU&a,  O.  R.,  13^»  C. 
Kj.  8f?c.»  5:  fJurtli  WoacUtock,  Aujc.  (of 
wU.  the  mlasei  BliiZiop,  10),  2U7D;  Nor- 
wLctit  Broadway  Ch.^  Anx..  A80.  C.  R.* 
6.10,  First  Ch.,  C.  E.*  2*  Ljgbt  Jjeareni, 
%M,  C.  K.  aoci  3,  PnTk  Ch.»  Aux.  (or 
wb.  A  FrLendt  th)^  200.55,  C,  EL,  @.99, 
rrlEil.  8.  a.p  3.«2,  Jr.  M^  li.,  1.3S,  Becotid 
Cb.,  Aux.,  73.  Tliifltledowii  M.  C,  32.&.% 
Jr,  Til iatlc down  M,  C,  6,  C,  R-,  3.35; 
naiiifV^ia,  CT.  E.  Soc.,  2^i  PreBtoiJ  City, 
Auk,,  Vl\  8tontii(;toii,  First  Ch.,  adifn 
Kasilcr  OIT.,  3.f»0;  'fciftvin*-.  Aii>c.  (25  of 
wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mn.  Joseph  Robin- 
son), M.75.  Jr.  C.  B.  Boo.*  8;  volaDtown 
and  Sterllnic,  Anx.,  8.60:  Wanregan, 
Aax.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Henrr  Leay- 
ons),  25;  Woodstock,  Aax.,  Easter  Off., 
10,  Pansy  Band,  6,  1,806  18 

Hartford  Branch.—Un,  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.,  SI  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Bristol,  Anz.,  44JM;  Bnmside, 
Anx.,  6;  Hartford,  Asylum  HiU  Ch., 
Mission  Club,  40,  Jr.  Circle,  18.66,  First 
Ch.,  Prim.  8.  8.,  6,  Fourth  Cb.,  Prim.  8. 
8.,  2:  8omers,  Prim.  8.  8.,  1 ;  8oath 
Windsor,  Prim.  8. 8  , 2 ;  Terryrille,  Aaxn 
40;  Tolland,  Aax.,  7J»;  Windsor  Locks, 
Anx.,  68.42,  219  11 

Nmo  Haven  mifieA.~Miss  Jalla  Twlnini;, 
Treas.,  814  Prospect  8t.,  New  Hayen. 
Interest  on  Hume  and  Montgomery 
Fands,  130.86;  Ansonla,  Anx^  28;  Beth- 
any, Aax.,  4;  Bridgeport,  Olivet  Ch., 
B.  M.  Band,  10,  Park  St.  Ch..  Fallerton 
Memo.  Circle,  176,  West  Rnd  Ch.,  Anx. 
(to  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs.  Robert  McKee, 
Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Morehouse),  50; 
Canaan,  Aux.,  10;  Centerbrook,  Anx.. 
22;  Chester,  Aux.,  4;  Clinton,  Aux.,  5; 
Cromwell,  Aux.,  71.60:  Deep  Riyer, 
Aux.,  4;  Derby,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  41.56, 
Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  26;  Durham,  C.  R., 
8.09,  Prim.  8.  S.,  2;  East  Haddam,  Aux., 
7;  Bast  Hampton,  Aux.,  40.27,  Friends, 
7.76;  Bast  Hayen,  Aux.  (100  of  wh.  to 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Donald  MacDonald, 
Mrs.  Albert  Page,  Mrs.  Clifford  Street, 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Van  Sickels),  118;  Blls- 
worth,  Aux.,  25;  Essex,  Anx.  (60  of  wh. 
to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Pratt, 
Mrs.  Frances  J.  Tiffany),  61.60,  Friends, 
7;  Fairfield,  Friends,  10:  Ouilford, 
Third  Ch.,  Aux.,  2JS0;  Haddam,  Aux., 
2;  Harwinton,  Aux.,  17;  Higganuni, 
Anx.,  4:  Ivoryton,  Aux., 81 ;  Kent,  Anx., 
200;  Killingworth,  Aux.,  4.16;  Meriden, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  3.60;  Middlebnry,  Aux., 
27,  Willing  Minds,  6  (both  with  prev. 
contri.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Bessie  W. 
Broiisoii,  Mrs.  Julia  8.  Little):  Middle- 
field,  Friends,  15;  Middle  Haddam, 
Aux,  2;  Middletown,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
C8.63,  Gleaners,  45,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  25; 
Milton,  Aux.,  10:  New  Canaan,  Anx. 
(with  prev.  coiitri.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  Iloyt) ;'  New  Haven,  Center 


Ch.,  Aox^  ZJBO,  Cbaroh  of  tlie  Redeemer, 
10,  Grand  Aye.  Ch.  (with  prey,  contri 
to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Ball), 
Howard  Aye.  Ch.,  Aax.,  88,  Humphrey 
St.  Ch.,  Aax.,  84.7S,  United  Ch..  Inx. 
(176  of  wh.  to  ooust.  L.  M*s  Mrs.  N.8. 
Bronson,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Curtis,  Mrs.  H.8. 
De  Forest,  Mrs.  G.  8.  Dickerman,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Metealf,  Miss  Jennie  P.  Payne, 
Mrs.  C.  E.  P.  Sanford),  480;  Montgom- 
ery, Aax.  (with  prey.  coDtri.  to  oonat 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Laurens  Lenox),  Circle  of 
Eight,  88.60;  North  Branfoid,  Aux.,  X; 
North  Haven,  Aux.,  87;  North  Stam- 
ford, Aux.,  6:  Norwalk.  Aux.,  16;  Port- 
land, Jr.  Builders,  6;  Saybniok,  Aax., 
6;  Seymour,  Aux.*  15;  Sharon,  Aux., 
108;  Stamford,  Aux..  88.08:  WalUiig- 
ford,  Aux.,  80;  Waterbury,  Seoood  C%., 
G.  "T.  (86  of  wh.  to*oonsl.  L.  M.  Mist 
Jennie  M.  Patchen),  40;  Weetbrook. 
Aux.,  8;  Westchester,  Aux.,  1;  West- 
yine,Aux.,l,  2,92 

Total,      3,817  < 

PBILADKLPRIA  BKAHOH. 

FhUadelphUi  Branch.— ^lim  Bniina  Fls- 
vtiti,  Troas.,  313  Van  Hon  ten  Bt..  PsSSC^ 
Ai>ii,  N,  J.  jy.  C,  WAJhinKton,  First  Ch., 
MfHBlon  Club,  G3^  LincoTri  Tettiplc,  Aax., 
20,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soe.,  4;  N.  J.,  Ka&t  Oraoee, 
First  Cb.,  Twinkling  Btan.  3.9:1,  tyAa 
aund.7pG3;  Jersey  City.  Happy  Woik- 
on  for  Jesus  M.  B,,  Ifi;  Moittclair,  T. 
W.  Aux.t  m.T5'  Kowark,  Bel  lev  I  He  Ave. 
Ch..  M.  n.,  15;  Nntlcy.  A\xx.,  33  25j8an- 
Aliiiifl  Club,  JO;  rpp*!  Moiitclnir^  y.  W. 
Aux.,  95,  Howard  BUu  M.  IL,  36;  Vero-  ^ 
Da,  Aux.,  1.26,  4991 

MABYLAJID. 

/^Hmors.- Associate  Cong.  Ch.,  C.  S. 


.SiHS., 


SIl 


NRW  JRRSKT. 

Lakewood.-Kew  York  Wheaton  Club,       » < 

NOBTH   OABOLIHA. 

A  Friend,  >  ^ 

OBOBOIA. 

^4tlanta.-AtlanU  Univ.  Ch.  of  Christ,  82, 
.C.Ifi.Soe.,8,  *' 

OAXADA. 

7Vmmto.-Canada  Coog.  W.  B.  M.,  0 ' 

ToUl,     18,711 

Donations,  IM 

Specials,  0 

Legacies  IT 

T^tal,     18.MS 

Total  fbom  Got.  18, 1906  to  Jvxb  18,  ISH- 

Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


T2,6» 
Total,  fl01,«*' 


BOARD  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


9ml&mt.  II  Jtarrtgn  ^crrftary 


Miss  LAURA  M.  RICHARDS,  Mrs.  C.  W.  FARNAM, 

Saratoga,  Cal.  ||  Fruitvalc,  Cal. 

Orramrrr. 
Miss  MARY  McCLEES. 

Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Letter  of  sympathy  written  by  scholars  in  Brousa  School,  Turkey,  to  the  President 
of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Pacific  after  the  earthquake,  April  i8,  1906: — 

Brousa,  Turkey,  May  9,  1906. 

Dear  Madam  :  We  were  shocked  to  get  the  sad  news  that  yesterday's 
mail  brought  us  and  to  learn  that  some  of  our  generous  friends  who  help  us 
so  kindly  are  in  the  same  city.  We  have  read  the  great  loss  of  life,  still  we 
hope  our  friends  are  safe.  We  had  never  heard  of  such  a  totally  destroyed 
city  before  and  of  course  our  imagination  is  not  strong  enough  to  understand 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  We  trust  God,  who  has 
helped  them  until  now,  will  enable  them  to  recover  from  this  misfortune  and 
to  carry  on  their  helpful  work  again.  Trusting  that  our  sincere  prayers 
will  soon  be  answered  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  does  everything  for  the 
good  of  his  children,  we  remain  yours  in  deep  sympathy. 

(Signed  by  members  of  the  Senior  Class.) 

A  similar  note  came  from  the  members  of  the  fifth  form. 

Miss  Annie  Allen  writes  from  Brousa : — 

Saturday. — Recently  we  went  with  Dr.  Barnum  to  the  village  of 
Yinege  to  spend  the  Sabbath.  The  journey  in  a  carriage  took  five  and  a 
half  hours,  including  an  hour's  stop  at  noon.  The  road  was  good,  tlie 
weather  fine  ;  the  green  wheat  fields  were  perfectly  beautiful  in  their  fresh 
green  dress,  here  and  there  were  patches  of  brilliant  red  poppies,  and  along 
the  roadside  bloomed  every  variety  of  flower. 

Sunday  morning  Dr.  Barnum  preached,  and  we  had  present  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  people.  I  always  enjoy  seeing  a  village  congregation 
come  into  church.  The  people  are  so  honest  lookinpf  and  simple  in  their 
unique  dress,  often  of  brilliant  colors.  One  boy  hai.  on  a  bright  yellow 
shirt,  and  a  vest  which  was  royal  purple  velvet  in  front  and  gorgeous  blue 
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behind.     He  Iiad  on  no  coat,  brown  pants  and  a  scarlet  girdle  finished  his 
outfit. 

After  the  sermon,  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  women.  In  the  afternoon  we 
walked  to  the  village  of  Jeragli,  an  hour's  distance.  Here  I  called  at  the 
house  of  our  girls  (we  have  five  from  this  village).  A  former  member  of 
the  Kaya  Bashe  School  went  around  with  me.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
her  ladylike  manner  and  neat  dress,  and  I  thouglit  after  all,  with  all  the 
discouragement  we  go  tiirough  now  while  the  girls  are  in  training,  it  does 
pay.  My  meeting  with  the  women  I  enjoyed  very  much.  The  women 
were  so  respjonsive.  Several  Gregorian  women  were  in,  among  them  the 
mother  of  one  of  our  girls,  who  never  has  come  to  the  chapel  before  to  a 
prayer  meeting. 

Monday  we  went  to  see  the  bath  which  the  pastor  was  the  means  of 
building.  Tlie  income  of  it  is  used  for  the  church.  It  is  a  neat  little  bath 
and  a  great  blessing  to  these  village  people.  In  the  center  is  a  large  stone 
basin  with  a  fountain  on  which  is  engraved  *•  The  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin,  missionaries,"  in  Armenian. 


CHINA 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Hubbard  telU  of  Station  Classes  at  Pagoda  Anchorage: — 

Two  women  in  one  station  class  were  so  eager  to  study  that  they  brought 
their  own  food  to  the  chapel  and  stayed  there  right  along.  One  lived  at 
another  village,  too  far  away  to  walk  back  and  forth  ;  the  other  was  a  poor 
widow  who  has  almost  no  relatives,  and  earns  a  scanty  living  by  weaving 
the  common  tape  used  by  the  natives.  Her  heart  was  so  weighed  down  by 
her  various  sorrows  that  she  turned  her  mind  to  the  study  of  the  *'  Western 
religion,"  being  assured  by  a  friend  who  is  herself  a  Christian  that  such 
study  would  prove  a  balm  to  her  wounded  spirit.  Both  these  women  made 
good  progress  in  their  studies ;  the  second  one  became  a  Christian,  and  has 
since  entered  the  woman's  school,  ^here  her  bright  face  and  active  mind 
give  promise  that  "  it  is  worth  while." 

long-seu  was  a  place  that  we  newly  opened  and  put  a  woman  there  to 
make  the  first  attempt  at  teaching.  But  the  place  is  largely  occupied  by 
Tartars,  who  are  not  on  good  terms  with  other  residents  of  the  village,  and 
they  hate  the  foreign  religion.  So  before  long  they  began  to  make  trouble 
at  the  rented  schoolroom,  broke  up  the  tables  and  chairs,  and  in  various 
ways  frightening  the  women  and  cooling  off  their  eagerness  for  study. 

At  Tang-tau  the  Bible  woman  went  to  the  home  of  the  leading  Christian 
and  taught  several  women  in  their  own  quarters.     They  were  not  used  to 
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going  out  on  the  street,  besides  were  tied  by  small  babies  at  home,  so 
objected  to  going  to  chapel  every  day,  but  seemed  glad  to  learh  at  home. 
The  teacher  had  evidently  done  faithful  work,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  they 
had  finished  the  primer  and  were  reading  in  the  catechism.  Examination 
showed  that  they  had  a  creditable  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christianity,  so  far  as  they  had  read,  and  they  were  pleased  to  keep  on 
with  their  study. 


Clippings 


Native  Christians  of  the  Cannibal  Islands — for  the  Solomon  Islands  in 
Melanesia  surely  deserve  that  name — are  active  in  foreign  mission  work. 
Fourteen  men  from  Florida  Island  are  missionaries  in  Guadalcanar,  Mala 
and  Raga.  The  people  of  Savo  Island  have  now  asked  for  teachers,  and 
four  more  volunteers  from  Florida  are  to  go  to  that  field. 

A  MISSIONARY  in  Ceylon  says  that  the  giving  of  the  tithe  has  been  so  care- 
fully taught  there,  not  as  a  duty  merely,  but  as  a  privil^e,  that  the  average 
of  giving  is  much  higher  than  that  of  Christians  at  home.  In  Jaffna,  when 
the  girls  at  school  measure  out  the  rice  for  the  day,  a  certain  proportion  is 
set  aside  for  the  Lord.  As  the  girls  pass  into  their  own  homes  they  teach 
their  little  ones  to  put  aside  for  the  Lord  a  handful  of  rice.  This  daily 
handful  from  the  Christian  families  (aside  from  the  tenth),  supports  mission 
work  on  the  surrounding  islands. 

Egypt.  —  The  report  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission  tells  us  that  in 
one  congregation  over  fifty  persons  have  been  received  and  many  more  have 
applied  for  church  membership.  Over  8cx)  men  were  received  last  year  on 
profession.  More  than  3,000  Muslim  children  are  in  our  schools  and  nine 
Muslim  were  baptized  in  profession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  their  Saviour. 

The  son  of  a  Mohammedan  Afghan  robber  chief  hns  left  his  father's  cas- 
tle, crossed  the  frontier,  and  made  public  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
at  the  C.  M.  S.  Mission  in  the  bigoted  Mohammedan  city  of  Peshawar. 
He  has  done  this  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  shot  by  his  angry  father,  and 
he  is  himself  still  little  more  than  a  half-tamed  savage,  liable  to  lose  con- 
trol of  himself  when  anything  stirs  his  wrath.  Yet  there  he  is  to-day,  try- 
ing hard  to  be  humble,  gentle  and  Christ-like.  He  is  therefore  within  reach 
of  the  prayers  of  Christians. 

The  Dowager  Empress  of  China  has  given  six  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars  ($6,800)  to  a  medical  college  at  Pekin,  China. 
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In  1872  there  were  only  nine  baptized  native  Christians  in  Japan;  now 
there  are  more  than  50,000,  who  contributed  last  year  over  $100,000  to 
the  cause  of  the  church. 

The  most  generous  church  in  America  consists  of  120  Kiowa  Indians  in 
Oklahoma  whose  gift  to  missions  last  year  was  $1,066. 

Tibet.  — Thirteen  foreign  missionaries  now  reside  on  or  near  the  borders 
of  Tibet,  and  they  report  14  baptisms  and  41  professed  conversions  during  the 
past  year.  The  oflferings  of  the  natives  averaged  more  than  five  dollars  per 
member. 

Canada. — Our  neighbor  on  the  north  has  an  immigration  problem  as 
well  as  we.  In  the  year  1905  no  less  than  144,600  immigrants  entered  the 
country,  a  third  of  them  coming  from  Southeastern  Europe.  Many  Gall- 
cians  have  settled  in  Saskatchewan  and  a  most  interesting  movement  is  going 
on  among  them.  Born  into  the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  they  are  now  form- 
ing an  Independent  Greek  Church  free  from  control  of  priest  or  patriarch 
and  25,000  are  already  adherents  to  this. 

Bibles.  —  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  sent  out  nearly  6,000,000 
Bibles  last  year.  In  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  purchasers  asked  for  y 
difTerent  translations  and  only  one,  an  Icelander,  was  disappointed.  The 
Bible  has  already  been  translated  into  every  language  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  while  the  Koran  speaks  only  to  those  speaking  Arabic,  one  fourth  of 
the  Moslem  believers. 

Austria.  — A  friend  in  Scotland  has  given  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Clark,  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  $60,000   to  erect  a  mission  building  in  Prague. 

A  Hindu  trader  once  asked  a  native  Christian,  *'  What  medicine  do  you 
put  on  your  face  to  make  it  shine  so?  "  He  answered,  **  I  don't  put  any- 
thing on."  '*  Yes,  you  do.  All  you  Christians  do.  I  have  seen  it  in  Agra, 
and  Tve  seen  it  in  Sural  and  Bombay."  The  Christian  laughed,  and  his 
happy  face  shone  the  more  as  he  said  :  **  Yes,  I'll  tell  you  the  medicine;  H 
is  happiness  of  heart." 

It  seems  as  though  India  was  fast  going  down  into  tbe  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  again.  It  is  painful  to  go  out  onto  the  street  or  tarry  any 
place  in  the  town,  for  everywhere  outside  we  hear,  **I  am  hungry."  *'I 
am  dying  of  hunger."  The  price  of  foodstuff  is  so  high.  We  know  that 
hidden  out  in  the  villages  are  all  kinds  of  suffering.  The  voices  of  these 
sufferers  will  not  carry  far.  By  the  roadsides,  far  inland,  under  trees  and 
in  tiny  huts  they  will  die  uncomforted.  It  makes  me  have  a  kind  of  night- 
mare feeling. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Schools  of  Marash,  Turkey 

BY    MISS    MAY    WELPTON 

If  you  will  just  use  you  eyes  I  will  take  you  to  some  classes  and  about  the 
city  a  little,  so  you  may  "see  for  yourselves"  what  some  girls  this  side 
the  sea  are  doing.  Wear  your  rubber  coats  and  boots,  for  it  is  a  rainy 
Monday  morning  and  there  are  no  walks  of  brick  or  board  nor  stone  pave- 
ments, except  some  very  rude  ones  in  places.  This  is  the  market  through 
which  we  pass,  with  its  little  open  shops  on  cither  side  of  the  street.  See 
the  dishes  of  raisins,  nuts,  cheese  made  from  goat's  milk,  fat  from  the 
sheep's  tail  and  little  flat,  round  "  breads  "  ready  for  sale.  You  asked  what 
that  little  boy  called  out  to  us  as  we  passed.  Oh,  nothing,  except  "  Hat 
wearer  is  coming."  One  more  corner,  one  more  very  muddy  street — here 
we  are  at  the  Second  Church.  Yes,  all  this  building  into  which  we  go  is 
quite  new.  Here  we  have  about  230  children  in  school.  The  rooms  are 
not  large  enough  now.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  seen  a  whole  school 
of  children  sitting  on  the  floor  .^  Some  have  little  mats  made  of  cotton  cloth 
to  sit  on.  Ragged?  Yes,  many  of  them,  and  dirty,  too.  Ages.?  From 
five  to  fourteen.  These  oldest  are  so  very  slow  and  dull,  they  must  still  be 
in  classes  with  the  little  ones. 

These  are  the  teachers — our  girls — Oriort,  Seroon,  Mable  and  Mary. 
See  these  fifty  tiny  tots?  Do  you  wonder  they  are  not  better  taught,  when 
in  the  whole  room  there  are  but  three  slates?  They  have  no  paper  nor 
pencils  to  work  with,  no  blocks,  nothing  except  a  primer,  and  each  child 
docs  not  even  own  a  primer.  Clialk  is  gone,  too,  and  Mary  says  she  does 
not  know  where  they  will  get  more.     None  for  sale  in  the  city. 
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We  leave  them  to  do  the  best  they  can,  and  go  upstairs  to  school  where 
girU  prepare  to  come  to  our  own  school.  Want  to  hear  them  sing? 
**  Ilosh  Chichek  der  aghai  l)ene  sever,"  etc.  They  say,  **  The  pretty  flower 
says  the  tree  loves  me."  Now  they  are  singing,  from  the  staff,  a  song  as 
the  teacher  points  to  the  lines  and  spaces.  Soon  she  will  ask  them  to  try 
to  write  on  the  staff  a  line  of  a  new  song  they  are  learning,  but  of  which 
they  have  not  yet  seen  the  music.  They  all  love  to  sing,  ancj  nothing  grieves 
a  girl  mucli  more  seriously  than  to  be  told  she  is  not  to  be  a  member  of  the 
glee  chil),  choir  or  any  other  *'  public  singing  boily." 

We  should  visit  the  schools  of  the  First  and  Third  Churches  also,  but  must 
get  back  to  the  college  for  an  English  lesson.  Back  to  tlie  school  where- 
we  have  plenty  of  chalk,  every  girl  has  a  pencil,  and  where  we  furnish 

paper  for  class  work,  where  there  are  seats  with  rtrms  on  which  to  write = 

(made  here,  but  good),  and  where  we  have  the  books,  and  large  pictures^^ 
of  the  Algc's  metiio<l  for  teaching  English.     A  very  striking  contrast  to  the      = 

struggling  school  we  have  just  left.    That  school  has  not  the  good  W.  B,  M.  I 

back  of  it.  In  this  English  class  there  are  three  Gregorian  girls  who  arc;  " 
all  very  eager  to  learn.  Three  little  girls  from  the  village  of  Albustan,  too— — « 
who  have  not  had  very  good  preparation.  Another  village  girl  fron: — ^ 
KharnI  comes  in  to  listen,  but  cannot  understand  much  nor  recite.  Sh^^^ 
has  to  be  taught  separately  by  a  junior.     They  will  say,  "  She  has  a  flowe^^*" 

in  has  iiand,"  and  vice  versa,     A  distinction  of  gender  is  far  too  fine  a  dis- " 

tinction  for  them  yet.  Another  mistake  you  will  hear  several  times  durin^^^ 
tiie  lesson  is,  '*  He  is  eats,"  "  is  walks,"  etc. 

Now  will  you  go  to  room  No.  i   to  hear  the  freshman  singing  class  fo^^*" 
twenty  minutes?     They  are  trying  to  learn  to  sing  at  sight  in  any  of  tli^^^ 
major    keys.     Just  stay  in  this  room  for  the  next  period,  and    hear  Mis^^ 
Hlakel}'s  senior  class  in  psychology.     No  lesson  in  school  calls  out  mor«=^ 
discussion  and  enthusiastic  interest  than  this.     The  girls  are  getting  man^^ 
practical    ideas    for   tlieir  teaching.     And   after  psychology  go  with   Mis^» 
Blakely  to  her  class  on  pedagogy  for  the  sophomores.     We  give  a  certificate^ 
to  all  who  finish  tlie  sopliomore  year,  which  is  virtually  a  statement  tha.'^ 
they  are  prepared  to  teach,  so  we  have  some  training  work  in  that  class. 

Would  you  not  like  to  go  with  me  to  dinner  with  the  girls?     It  is  thei^ 
lunch,  however.     We  have  dinner  at  noon  at  Miss  Salmond's.     The  gp'rls' 
food  to-day  is  olives  and  bread.     Olives !  you  exclaim  ;  thought  yours  was 
a  poor  missionary  school,  where  few  girls  pay  full  board  at  even  the  very 
sni.ill  price  of  twenty-two  dollars  a  year.     Wait  till  you  see  the  olives.     Do 
not  expect  big  Qiieen  olives  with  cracked  ice,  please,  in  a  dainty  china  disli. 
Sit    tlown  with    us.     See  the  big  porcelain  bowl  with   those  little,  black. 
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ess  things.     Those  are  olives,  friends,  though  you  will 

the  taste.  Try  them  ;  you  will  like  them  very  much  aftc 
ill  you  go  now  out  in  the  yard?  Did  you  ever  see  colle 
ibout  the  campus  on  stilts?  Our  girls  have  just  learned 
in  children  what  fun  can  be  had  with  stilts,  so  you  will  s* 
aratories  taking  turns.  The  bell  rings,  and  we  go  to  aii 
)wing  it  is  the  junior  class  "  singing  teachers*  training  lesi 
►r  the  last  j^eriod  I  will  leave  you  in  the  science  room,  \ 
ry  south  windows,  to  hear  Miss  Gordon's  class  in  biology 
g  to  see  how  the  girls*  eyes  are  opened  to  better  apprecia 

they  have  the  term  in  biology.     While  you  listen  to  t 
h  is  in  EnglisI),  I  will  have  a  lesson  in  Turkish.     Am 
r  for  our  educatiohal  club  on  the  subject,  "  Aim,  Value,  ai 
ol  Music.'*     This  club  meets  once  a  month,  and  is  pr 
to  the  teachers. 

ter  supper,  you  will  see  the  **  house  girls  "  all  gathered 
I  for  evening  prayers.  Bring  your  English  Bibles  so  yoi 
erses,  and  you  will  know  our  subject  if  you  do  not  unders 
ight  it  is  the  topic  Salvation,  chosen  because  in  this  las 

has  been  thinking  about  that  matter  personally.     A  Mr. 

with  us  holding  special  meetings.  There  has  been  no  ej 
ds  of  people  have  filled  the  church,  and  there  have  been 
.     One   Sunday   there   was  a  large  meeting   for  women 

and  another  for  young  people  especially.     It  was  a  real 
lany. 

id  you  been  there  Sunday  you  could  have  attended  an  An 
Endeavor  Society.  All  girls  and  young  women.  There 
s  of  that  kind  for  young  men  and  young  women  togetl 
know,  the  Oriental  customs  do  not  admit  of  freedom  of  ; 
ti  men  and  women  as  we  understand  it  in  America.  Yoi 
Endeavor  Society  some  way?  I  am  so  pleased  to  have  y 
3een  wishing  for  just  such  an  offer.  We  are  trying  in  our 
Jnited  Society  Prayer  Meeting  topics,  only  we  begin  Mai 

for  the  January  Consecration  meeting.  If  some  of  you  ^ 
Endeavor  Worlds  after  you  have  used  them,  we  could 
for  the  timid  members,  and  let  tliem  translate  them  int 
neetings.  A  package  of  papers  sent  as  follows  would  re 
,  Marnsh,  Turkey  in  Asia  ;  but  cut  out  objectionable 
ng.  Our  society  sent  a  few  piasters  (four  cent  pieces) 
c  memorial.     One  member,  a  partially  blind  girl,  gave  a 
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silver  pin  to  be  sold  for  the  fund.  The  pin  was  worth  only  a  few  cents,  bat 
represented  lier  little  all.  She  "gave  till  she  felt  it."  To-morrow  momioi 
before  you  start  on  horseback  for  your  journey  to  the  coast,  you  will  surely 
want  to  go  to  the  school  morning  chapel,  where  you  will  see  our  more  thao 
ninety  pupils  gathered  together. 

Have  any  of  your  societies  ever  thought  of  undertaking  to  support  i 
teacher  in  our  school  at  about  $4.40  to  $8.Soa  month  salary?  Or  a  stu- 
dent who,  if  boarding  in  the  family,  requires  for  the  year  $26^0?  The 
W.  B.  M.  I.  would  heartily  appreciate  your  taking  up  such  work,  I'm  sure. 
The  money  would  go  through  the  Board  as  part  of  the  regular  work.  Or 
little  sums  sent  them  to  help  furnish  us  with  text-books,  add  a  new  bookiD 
the  library  for  which  they  give  us  money  every  year.  Would  you  like  Id 
feel  that  you  are  helping  some  very  poor  girls  in  another  way?  A  molt 
helpful  thing  is  a  box  of  clothing ;  especially  jackets  which  are  no  loogi^ 
quite  serviceable  in  America  but  have  warmth  and  wear  to  recommend  thca 
where  style  is  unnecessary.  You  might  have  a  "Cable  Society"  for  1906^ 
and  send  your  partly  worn,  old-fashioned  coats,  shirt  waits,  etc.,  to  sooe 
one  person  who  would  pack  them  and  send  to  Boston  for  us.  Largii 
brightly  colored  pictures  and  cards,  the  numbers  Irom  old  calendars,  tte 
dolls  you  no  longer  care  to  play  with,  the  scrap  books  and  children's  storf 
books  you  have  outgrown  could  be  put  into  that  box. 
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January,  1906,  Miss  Gertrude  Wvckoff,  Pang-Chuang,  China,  writes ; — 
I  AM  just  going  to  give  you  a  little  bit  out  of  one  or  two  lives,  whidi 
came  into  the  close  of  one  of  my  days  last  week.  The  school  work  of  my 
class  in  training  for  Christian  work  was  finished  for  the  day.  A  knock  it 
the  door  and  a  young  married  girl  came  in.  Before  the  Boxer  troubles  she 
had  been  in  the  girls'  school  for  a  year  or  two.  Her  home  circumstances 
were  unpleasant  in  that  her  own  mother  was  dead  and  the  present  mother 
was  very  unkind  to  her.  During  the  year  1900  she  was  married  into  « 
nominally  Christian  home,  but  her  own  disposition  and  that  of  the  new 
relations  did  not  fit  in  very  well,  and,  moreover,  she  found  no  relief  in  get- 
ting away  from  her  mother-in-law's  home,  even  for  a  time,  because  she 
was  not  welcome  in  her  own  home.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Iier  to  come 
to  this  class  and  study  for  two  months.  She  had  not  been  a  Christian  in 
spirit,  words,  or  deeds.  For  this,  one  can  but  be  sorry,  though  her  provo- 
cation is  "[rcat.     I  fear  that  she  often  feels  that  it  would  be  better  to  end  her 
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fife  than  to  be  where  she  is,  and  feel  unable  to  meet  and  < 
temptations.  She  began  :  ^^  I  just  want  to  read  all  the  time. 
Ittve  the  Spirit  in  my  heart  now,  but  I  know  that  he  cannot 
after  I  go  home.  I  thought  that  if  I  only  could  read  more 
more,  I  would  be  able  to  live  at  home  and  not  commit  sin." 
not  to  live  so  continually  in  sin.)  Thus  eagerly  and  ignorant 
desires  to  live  as  she  ought. 

-  After  this  short  visit  I  went  over  to  tlie  hospital  to  one 
wbere  a  sick  man  lies  on  his  bed,  patiently  enduring  his  shu 
tod  his  mother,  who  cares  for  him,  have  been  here  for  over 
little  interruption.  At  first  his  trouble  (tuberculosis)  yielded 
^but  last  summer  the  fourth  operation  was  performed,  and  it  be 
tethe  days  went  by  that  no  cure  was  possible.  He  has  not  I 
^Hie&mily  is  poor  and  in  order  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  m 
•oce,  the  doctors  have  kept  them  here.  It  has  been  such  a  ph 
Aem,  for  when  they  came  they  were  heathen — now  both  mo 
v^ice  in  a  Saviour,  and  iiave  hope  of  a  life  beyond.  Mr.  T 
AXMt  interested  in  the  truth,  and  has  received  it  so  simply  ai 
into  his  heart,  that  it  is  a  part  of  him.  The  object  of  my  vi 
op  in  his  room  a  list  of  prayer  topics,  sent  by  Mrs.  Smith,  t 
htve  part  in  the  "  Ministiy  of  Intercession  "  for  individuals  vs 
up  sin,  for  workers  in  God's  Kingdom,  and  for  his  church,  i 
at  the  door  I  heard  sobs  and  a  stified  sound  as  I  was  invited  ii 
The  mother  dried  her  tears,  simply  saying  that  they  were  th 
their  condition  as  they  came  to  the  (Chinese)  New  Year  sen 
still  being  too  weak  to  get  up.  Then  the  son  began  to  tell  1 
•nswered  his  prayers.  The  first  instance  was  before  Christm 
^y  he  was  candy  hungry.  He  thought  that  he  was  being  s< 
ported  and  cared  for  by  the  doctors — how  should  he  get  can 
wked  God  to  cause  some  of  the  people  in  the  '*  foreign  houses  ' 
■ome.  Sure  enough,  on  Christmas  Day,  a  bundle  of  what 
wanted  was  sent  in.  He  went  on  to  say  "  I  have  very  mu 
B^^ter  the  church  on  confession  of  my  faith.  I  wondered,  t 
Communion  (the  elements)  was.  I  longed  to  partake  of  th 
wing  been  examined  and  received,  I  could  not.  After  the 
Oaeeting '  Mr.  Stanley  sent  over  that  which  was  left  of  the  brea 
[  tasted  it.  I  wondered  if  it  was  wrong  to  take  it,  and  asked 
org^ive  me  if  it  was,  but  my  heart  was  so  full  of  peace  and 
His  story  was  so  pathetic  and  sliowcd  such  an  eagerness  to  b 
'  His  flock  "  in  spite  of  a  degree  of  ignorance  mingled  with  km 
promised  to  consult  about  a  special  service  for  receiving 
'lurch.  His  faith  is  sweetly  manifested  in  so  many  ways.  I 
ould  doubt  his  fitness  to  be  baptized,  and  he  may  not  last  i 
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Another  day  he  told  me  how  he  fasted  for  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  work  once 
each  week,  and  also  once  a  week  for  the  doctors.  When  he  heard  there 
was  trouble  in  my  training  class  which  made  my  heart  sad  he  fasted  for  me 
and  them.  His  mother  added  that  on  those  days  he  seemed  to  have  unusual 
strength.     This  illustrates  tiie  sphere  of  the  hospital  and  its  saving  work. 

From  Mr.  Ts'ao's  room  I  went  to  tlie  ward  where  is  Mr.  He.  This  pa- 
tient has  suffered  a  number  of  years  from  a  running  sore  (tubercular)  on  his 
foot,  which  has  sapped  away  his  strength,  and  this,  together  with  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  the  family,  has  made  his  case  most  pitiful.  There  seemed 
no  other  way  than  to  amputate  his  foot.  This  was  done  and  the  operation 
successful.  One  day  I  suggested  to  my  station  or  training  class  that  we 
should  follow  the  prayer  meeting  topic  of  the  week,  and  each  one  tell  or 
write  the  one  desire  of  her  heart,  selecting  from  the  many  that  which  she 
felt  to  be  uppermost  in  her  heart.  Mrs.  He  mentioned  this  to  her  husband 
and  he  said,  "  I  want  to  write  out  mine."  So  he  asked  a  teacher  to  do  it  for 
him,  as  he  cannot  write.  This  is  what  he  wished:  ^^  That  his  family  and 
his  parents  might  be  helped  to  hold  firmly  to  the  truth,  that  they  might  be 
saved  from  their  great  poverty,  and  that  he  might  have  his  wooden  foot." 
(The  foot  has  been  suggested  for  liim,  and  in  his  ignorance  he  thought  he 
might  wear  it  very  soon). 

At  a  meeting  of  one  of  our  out-s'tatlons  I  saw  a  familiar  face,  which  in  a 
moment  I  connected  with  the  hospital.  This  woman  had  a  cancer  removed 
and  had  recovered  nicely.  Her  stay  at  Pang-Chuang  had  been  a  long  one 
and  it  was  most  interesting  to  see  her  mother-in-law,  a  women  of  eighty 
years,  wait  upon  her  (almost  unheard  of  in  China),  going  out  day  by  day  to 
gather  up  the  scraps  of  fuel  they  burned.  One  day  the  old  lady  sickened 
and  died  of  blood-poisoning.  The  invalid  daughter-m-law  thought  that  for 
her  the  parent  had  died,  and  felt  very  sad.  She  had  learned  to  pray  and 
knew  something  of  the  truth.  After  a  year  and  a  half  I  was  so  glad  to  see 
her  again,  and  learn  that  she  had  been  keeping  Sunday,  and  when  we  had 
a  short  prayer  meeting,  slie  voluntarily  took  part  in  prayer.  So  because  of 
her  I  rejoiced  again  for  what  the  hospital  had  done  and  is  doing  all  the  time. 

The  schools  are  closing  and  class  work  is  finished,  and  soon  we  shall  be  in 
the  quiet  leisure  of  a  few  days,  wliile  the  Chinese  prepare  for  their  great  holi- 
day. The  last  three  months  of  this  year  have  been  busy  ones.  Mucli  has 
been  routine,  and  not  as  productive  in  all  cases  as  one  might  hope,  hut  we 
look  not  to  the  present  scene  alone,  but  to  the  future  for  greater  results. 
Two  experiences  in  this  class,  which  had  much  of  bitterness  and  disappoint- 
ment in  them,  made  me  realize  in  a  new  measure  the  truth  of  the  words, 
'*  Even  unto  this  were  ye  called."  Yes,  to  so  many  other  things  besides  the 
mere  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  exhorting  unto  righteousness.  I  do  not 
feel  that  my  work  can  stand  approved  before  the  great  Master,  but  rejoice 
that  he  lets  me  try  to  do  his  work. 

Under  date  of  Februarv  ii,  Miss  Ellen  F.  Beebe  wrote  from  Kobe,  Japan  :— 

I  am  realizin<j  vvliat  an  opportunity  is  furnished  to  me  by  our  introduction 

through  tlie  VV.  H.  M.  I.     Few  travelers  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  the 

Christian  Japanese  woman. 
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I  find  that  to-day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  '*  Era  of  Enlightenment," 
which  began  with  the  present  Emperor  in  iS68.  The  streets  are  bright 
with  bunting  extra  for  to-day.  Flags  are  in  evidence  every  day,  domg 
honor  to  the  soldiers  who  are  coming  through  by  train-loads  to  their  homes 
in  the  interior. 

The  war  has  furni§hed  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  Christian  influence. 
Our  missionaries  have  ministered  to  those  who  were  sick  or  in  prison,  and 
the  work  they  may  do  is  by  no  means  finished,  now  that  the  war  is  over. 
This  is  to  be  the  heavy  week  of  the  committee  work,  tlien  we  are  to  go 
to  Kyoto  and  Osaka  for  a  little,  and  sail  for  China  the  28th  of  February. 
There  is  rejoicing  over  the  hope  that  Miss  Howe  is  actually  on  her  way 
back  to  her  work.  They  wish  to  advertise  the  training  school  now  for  the 
spring  term.  Five  young  women  will  graduate  next  month.  We  spent 
one  day  last  week  in  the  kindergarten.  We  are  entertained  at  tiie  evan- 
gelistic school  by  dear  Miss  Barrows,  Miss  Talcott  and  Miss  Cozad,  but 
we  see  the  ladies  at  the  college  frequently,  as  they  are  only  two  or  three 
blocks  apart. 

Miss  Wainwright  sailed  to-day  for  Seattle.  She  is  very  interesting  in 
conversjition,  because  she  is  an  enthusiast  in  her  work.  She  is  very  tired 
and  will  vxeQd  to  rest  awhile. 

Miss  Hartwell  writes  from  Foochow  an  urgent  invitation  to  go  up  to 
Shaowu,  the  home  of  the  Bement  sisters.  The  trip  will  take  two  weeks, 
but  the  coming  down  only  five  days.  It  will  not  surprise  me  if  we  go. 
Miss  Hartwell  considers  March  in  China  like  June  in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Frances  Parmelee,  of  Matsuyama,  Japan,  writes  April  28,  1906: — 

Last  year  at  this  time  we  were  yet  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  our  town  was 
full  of  Russian  prisoners — about  three  thousand  of  them.  Indeed,  with  the 
permanent  garrison  of  Japanese  soldiers  here  in  town,  quite  close  to  my 
house  just  over  where  I  can  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  tiie  warlike  sounds,  I 
am  not  likely  to  forget  the  war.  But  we  are  so  glad  that  the  awful  war  has  ac- 
tually'closed,  though  with  going  to  meet  returning  troops,  and  Russian 
prisoners  here  imtil  February  16,  it  has  seemed  real  to  us  here  longer  prob- 
ably than  to  you  at  home. 

I  wrote  you  last  year  of  my  work  in  the  hospital,  as  special  volunteer 
nurse  in  tlie  Red  Cross  Society,  when  I  took  my  turn  with  others — Japan- 
ese ladies — in  the  hospital  for  Russian  prisoners,  and  sometimes  for  Japanese 
soldiers,  though  not  many  of  the  latter  wounded  were  brought  here.  I  had 
never  exp)ected  to  look  on  tlie  wounds,  the  suflfering,  the  operations  that  I 
have  seen.  It  makes  a  chapter  I  can  never  forget.  It  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  influential 
ladies  in  town  with  whom  I  should  probably  not  have  come  in  contact 
otherwise ;  and  it  does  greatly  enlarge  my  horizon  in  having  brought  me  in 
close  contact  with  many  Russians.  Fine,  noble  men  they  were,  many  of 
them,  of  all  ranks  and  grades  of  society,  from  princes  and  noblemen  to  the 
common  Cossack  soldiers,  which  latter  in  general  inspired  me  with  more 
re<8pect  even  than  I  had  expected  him  to,  though  there  are  specimens  of  him 
which  seemed  childish  and  ignorant  decidedly,  with  some  brutal  faces. 
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Work  for  the  Japanese  was  never  pleasanter,  brighter  or  more  h 
than  just  at  present.  My  cinsses  in  my  house  of  young  men — norm: 
middle  school  students  and  business  men,  and  young  women,  some  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools — in  English  and  the  Bible  were  never 
eager  and  interested  than  now.  The  people  never  seemed  to  feel  ki 
toward  us  than  now.  The  war  has  made  many  opportunities  fc 
and  the  general  sympathy  and  work  for  tlie  soldiers  by  foreigners  i 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  objects  and  justice  of  the  war,  has  seemed  tc 
the  hearts  of  the  people  to  Christianity.  The  work  of  tlie  Y.  M.  C. 
the  front  was  undoubtedly  the  breaking  down  of  many  barriers.  I  an- 
unfortunate  at  just  tliis  time  to  lose  my  good  helper,  Bible  woman,  t( 
or  whatever  I  should  call  her.  Miss  Shiga. 

Our  Factory  Girls'  Home  really  requires  a  whole  chapter  by  itself. 
so  successful  that  our  building  is  not  large  enough  and  we  wish  to  en 
Tlie  spiritual  and  material  improvement  of  the  girls  is  beautiiully  anc 
stantially  marked.     We  need  help. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  our  prosperous  Sunday  school  in  our  new  Ko 
church,  nor  of  the  little  Tomachan,  the  little  eight-year-old  daughter 
cook.  (Her  mother  was  with  me  years  before  she  was  born  and  I 
known  her  all  her  life.)  She  is  a  dear  little  thing  and  we  have  alwayj 
fond  of  each  other.  She  goes  to  school  now  and  I  believe  the  uncon: 
indirect  work  she  does  in  interpreting  me  to  the  children  and  neighbo 
is  not  a  small  one.  It  is  not  many  years  since  stones  were  thrown  j 
preaching  place  here,  which  is  the  most  conservative,  old  part  of  ^ 
yama.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  children  I 
on  the  streets  herefrom  what  there  was  when  I  first  came.  Little  To 
popular  with  them  all,  judging  from  the  way  they  come  to  play  with  hei 
she  goes  on  Sunday  to  get  them  to  go  to  Sunday  school  with  her  and  do< 
little  work. 
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Missionary  Early  in  the  morning  of  July  20  we  received  the  word 

PwwoHALS.  that  Miss  Alice  E.  Seibert  with  Miss  Alice  H.  Smith  had 
'ived  safely  at  Durban,  South  Africa,  at  noon  of  that  day.  They  sailed 
June  9,  and  their  welcome  at  Umzunibe,  where  they  are  to  teach,  must 
^e  been  most  cordial.  Happy  letters  come  from  Miss  Fowle,  who  went 
May  to  Adabazar  in  the  Western  Turkey  Mission,  telling  of  a  delightful 
mey^  a  glad  meeting  with  her  father*  her  warm  welcome  at  the  school, 
1  the  prospect  of  abundant  and  useful  work  in  the  immediate  future. 
88  Mary  E.  Kinney  of  the  girls'  school  at*  Adabazar  arrived  in  Boston, 
y  30,  for  her  furlough.  Miss  Mary  P.  Wright,  who  has  been  assisting  in 
orphanage  work  in  Marsovan,  accompanied  her.  Miss  Mary  L.  Page 
the  International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Madrid  has  come  to  America  for 
'  furlough. 

Lbcrvits  The  Woman's  Board   greatly  needs  workers  to  take  the 

^ssDBD.  following  important  posts.  All  but  one  or  two  are  to  fill 
anciesi  some  of  them  long  standing,  where  the  missionaries  now  on  the 
d  are  doing  the  work  of  two  or  three  women,  to  the  peril  of  their  own 
Ithy  sometimes  even  of  life.  Western  Turkey :  Cesarea,  kinder- 
tncr ;  Marsovan,  science  teacher.  Eastern  Turkey :  Van,  principal 
Is*  boarding  school.  Marathi  Mission,  India :  Ahmednagar,  principal 
is'  boarding  school ;  superintendent  of  Bible  women's  work.  South 
Ina :  Canton,  principal  girls'  boarding  school.  Foochow,  China : 
lasang,  teacher  in  girls'  boarding  school.  Micronesia  ;  two  teachers  in 
Is^  schools. 

rhc  succeeding  list  tells  the  places  where  the  work  loudly  calls  for  addi- 
uil  helpers.  Ten  Cliristian  women  and  the  funds  to  send  them  would 
forward  the  coming  of  tlie  kingdom  more  than  words  can  tell.  Who 
I  go?  Who  will  send?  Madura  Mission,  India:  superintendent  of 
>lc  women ;  medical  worker ;  educational  worker.  North  China : 
[gan,  teacher  in  girls'  school ;  Pao-ting-fu,  superintendent  of  Bible 
men  and  of  work  in  villages  ;     Tientsin,  superintendent  of  Bible  women 
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and  of  work  in  villages.  South  China :  Canton,  associate  teacher,  Foo- 
chow,  China  t  Pagoda  Ancliorage,  superintendent  of  Bible  women.  Japan  * 
NiigatM,  superintendent  of  Bible  women  ;  Miyazakt,  teacher  in  girb*  school; 
Wf»rker  in  viUagea, 

Thb  Northfield  The  third  annual  session  of  the  school  for  the  UaitfJ 
School  fok  Study  of  Missions  was  held  at  Northfield*  July  17-24,  ^nd 
Mission  Study,  was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  two  which  have  preceded  it. 
Fourteen  denominations  were  represented  by  254  women,  54  of  them  being 
Congregationalists*  The  registered  attendance  w»s  smaller  than  that  of 
last  yem\  but  tiie  interest  was  in  no  way  lessened*  Prof.  Frederick  And«r* 
son  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary  took  the  first  hour  of  each  morning, 
presenting  the  missionary  purjK>se,  principles  and  methods  of  Jesus  Chri&t 
as  buited  to  his  followers,  iu  earnest  and  convincing  words.  Mrs.  Helen 
Barrett  Montgomery »  of  Rochester,  N-  Y*,  author  of  C^ristus  J^edempi&r, 
the  book  on  the  island  world  for  WQKt  year's  study,  took  up  the  successive 
chapters  day  by  day  in  most  cUarming  and  illuminating  fashion.  After  the 
hour  under  her  guidance  the  school  divided  into  three  sections,  one  follow* 
ing  the  work  as  it  would  be  carried  on  in  a  study  class,  a  second  Bdaptmg 
it  to  the  usual  auxiliary  meeting,  and  a  third  giving  the  time  to  comparison 
of  methods  of  work  with  children.  Those  who  are  to  be  leaders  in  ticxt 
winter's  study  will  find  themselves  much  helped  by  hints  given  in  this  botir 
of  practice.  Some  who  had  shared  or  seen  the  work  on  the  foreign  field 
addressed  the  school  at  the  evening  sessions,  and  none  wlio  heard  can  for- 
get the  pictures  of  heatiienism  and  of  need  brought  by  Dr*  A.  J,  Brown 
from  the  Philippines,  Dr.  Gurney  from  East  Africa,  and  Rev*  J.  H.  Den- 
ison,  of  Boston,  from  New  Pommern  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 

Centennial  Con-  The  Missionary  Review  gives  us  the  program  for 

PERBNCE  IN  China,  the  coming  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  Missions 
in  China,  to  be  held  in  April,  1907.  The  sessions  will  cover  ten  days,  and 
the  topics  to  be  discussed  are  most  important  and  practical :  the  Chinese 
Church,  training  of  its  children,  setting  young  men  and  women  to  work; 
the  native  ministry;  evangelistic  work,  its  methods  and  difficulties,  unoc- 
cupied fields ;  new  movements  in  education,  normal  and  industrial  schools, 
teaching  of  the  blind  ;  woman's  work  ;  medical  work,  training  for  Chinese 
doctors,  nursing  as  a  profession  for  Chinese  women,  lepers,  insane  ;  Chns- 
tian  literature,  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures;  these  and 
kindred  weiglity  themes  will  come  before  the  gathering.  The  missionaries 
of  all  denominations  unite  in  asking  all  Christians  to  join  them  in  confession, 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  asking  especially  that  reinforcements  may  go  to 
meet  their  need. 
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Contributions  Our  Treasurer  received  between  June  i8  and  July  18 

FOR  THE  MoMTH.  $7,947.88  in  Contributions  for  the  regular  pledged  work. 
This  shows  a  gain  of  $1,281.15  over  the  receipts  of  the  corresponding  month 
in  1905.  We.  have  received  in  the  nine  months  now  past  of  our  fiscal  year 
$80,504.69  in  contributions  from  our  Branches,  an  increase  of  nearly  $5,000 
over  the  sum  reached  last  year.  To  reach  the  $120,000  in  contributions, 
which  is  the  goal  ^e  have  set  for  ourselves,  and  which  our  present  work 
imperatively  demands,  we  must  raise  $399495-3 1  in  the  three  months  that 
remain.  "  The  best  way  to  raise  money  is  to  give  it."  Who  will  help  to 
put  the  work  which  the  Master  gives  to  us  into  suitable  equipment^ 

CoNFBRBNCB  AT  The  fifth  annual   conference  of  the  Young  People's 

SiLVBR  Bay.  Missionary  Movement,  held  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.,  July 
20  to  29,  was  attended  by  518  delegates,  representing  24  states  and  20 
denominations.  The  Congregational  delegation  numbered  118,  and  several 
rallies  and  one  social  gathering  brought  the  Congregationalists  into  fellow- 
ship with  each  other  and  into  closer  relation  to  the  various  missionary 
societies  of  the  church.  Bible  and  mission  study  classes  met  daily  in  small 
groups,  and  institutes  for  the  consideration  of  various  phases  of  missionary 
work  were  held  each  morning.  Mucli  stress  was  laid  on  the  importance 
of  introducing  missionary  instruction  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim  were  brought  out 
during  the  conference.  The  platform  meetings  were  addressed  by  mission- 
aries. Board  secretaries  and  others.  Daily  meetings  of  the  Student  Volun- 
teers were  held,  and  tlie  claims  of  foreign  missions  as  a  life  work  were 
forcefully  urged.  Delegates  return  from  such  a  conference  as  this  to  their 
year's  work  with  new  inspiration,  a  world-wide  vision,  and  practical 
methods  for  more  efficient  service.  h.  b.  c. 

Thb  Nbbd  All  our  current  periodicals  emphasize  the  fact  that  just 

IN  China.  now  China  is  passing  througli  a  change  that  one  might  call 
a  re-birth.  Such  phrases  as  *'  the  giant  is  awakening,"  *'  a  new  day  is  dawn- 
ing," often  meet  the  eye.  And  all  our  missionaries  emphasize  equally  the 
fact  that  just  now  is  an  unprecedented  opening  for  Christians  to  tell  the 
gospel  story.  What  are  we  doing  to  meet  that  opening?  Opportunities 
come  and  they  pass,  and  **  not  even  God  himself  can  bring  back  a  neglected 
opportunity."  A  great  wave  of  quickening  came  to  Lin  Cliing,  one  of  the 
American  Board  stations,  a  few  months  ago,  and  niany  were  moved  to 
confession  of  sin  and  to  a  liigher  Christian  life.  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Smith 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  for  China  in  a  letter  received  since  his  death  :  **  My 
heart  is  wrung  for  Lin  Chi ng.     Mrs.  Ellis,  a  young  missionary,  is  there, 
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but  she  ought  to  study,  not  tour.  Hold  Lin  Ching  up  to  the  Father,  please, 
every  day."  The  work  and  the  need  are  so  great  and  the  workers  so  few ; 
is  there  no  word  for  us? 

The  Opium  When   we   studied   China   in    1904  our   hearts  were 

Traffic  in  China,  touched  and  our  indignation  roused  by  the  stories  of  the 
pitiful  suffering  caused  by  the  use  of  opium  and  by  the  shameful  attitude  of 
England  in  the  matter.  That  she  should  force  China  to  admit  the  drug 
which  carries  ruin  and  death  to  thousands  every  year  simply  for  the  sake  of 
revenue  seems  incredible.  Now  the  House  of  Commons  has  discussed  the 
question,  and  though  the  fight  may  be  long,  yet  it  must  be  that  when  the 
English  conscience  is  once  aroused  some  way  will  be  found  to  end  the  dis- 
honor, spite  **  of  three  millions  sterling  of  revenue**  which  now  comes  from 
opium.  If  this  can  be  taken  away  our  missionaries  will  find  one  mighty 
obstacle  removed. 

Onb  Knocking  at         *'  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.'*     One  of  the 
THB  Door.  speakers  at  the  Northfield  School  said  that  just  now  the 

chief  pivotal  point  in  missions  is  not  in  China  or  India  or  South  Africa, 
vital  and  important  as  these  fields  are.  No,  the  one  g^at  fleeting  oppor- 
tunity of  to-day  is  among  the  great  Hausa  people  of  the  Central  Soudan. 
To-day  they  are  open  to  the  gospel,  and  wherever  it  goes  they  give  it  a 
hearing  and  a  welcome.  But  the  missionaries  are  so  few,  so  far  apart;  as 
if  two  Christian  pastors  should  live  in  Sweden  and  one  in  Portugal,  no  more 
in  all  Europe.  And  the  Mohammedans  are  sending  in  their  preachers  by 
scores.  The  faith  of  Islam  is  an  advance  upon  heathenism  and  the  Hausas 
are  adopting  it,  thousands  in  a  month.  But  Mohammedans  are  far,  far 
harder  to  win  to  the  Christian  faith  than  idolaters,  and  as  the  power  of  the 
crescent  grows  that  of  the  cross  must  wane.  To-day  we  have  the  chance; 
in  five  years  it  will  be  gone.  One  stands  knocking  at  the  door,  but  if  we 
delay  too  long  to  open  we  shall  find  that  the  would-be  guest  has  gone.  We 
of  the  Woman's  Board  cannot  take  up  this  appealing  work,  but  we  may 
pray  the  Lord  "  to  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest." 

Will  it  Help  Word  comes  that  the  will  of  Alfred  Beit,  an  associate 

Missions?  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  his  dreams  and  struggles  for  empire 

in  South  Africa,  contains  a  bequest  of  $6,000,000  for  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  communication,  by  railway  and  otherwise,  through  that  vast 
territory.  The  day  of  the  ox  wagon  is  passing,  and  with  the  advent  of 
steam  new  possibilities  and  new  problems  will  come.  Civilization  and 
commercialism  bring  great  perils  in  their  train.  Shall  it  be  true  that  these 
new  connections  shall  carry  blessing  also?     If  the  line  of  mission  stations 
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can  advance  with  the  railroad  and  the  trader,  then  it  will  be  indeed  for  the 
good  of  Africa  that  this  shrewd  financier  gave  his  wealth  to  bind  the  country 
together  and  to  make  it  a  part  of  Greater  Britain. 

One  Study  Ci«A88  In  the  early  months  of  1906  a  class  for  United  Study, 
AND  ITS  Gifts.  numbering  about  seventy-five  women  from  ten  denomi- 
nations, gathered  at  the  Presbyterian  building  in  New  York.  Miss  Ellen 
C.  Parsons,  the  author  of  Christus  Liberator y  the  text-book  studied,  was 
the  leader,  and  the  class  was  most  enthusiastic  in  its  work.  Their  interest 
developed  in  a  practical  way  as  one  of  their  committee  tells  us.  Miss  Lucy 
M.  Spelman,  chairman  of  the  foreign  missionary  department  of  the  woman's 
society  of  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  says : — 

*'  The  full  amount  contributed  was  $163.52.  Of  this  sum  $63  was  desig- 
nated for  Huguenot  College  at  Wellington,  Cape  Colony,  Sputh  Africa,  and 
$100.52  to  Livingstonia  Mission,  British  Central  Africa.  The  latter  gift 
will  be  used  in  opening  a  new  station  at  Chitambo,  sacred  as  the  place  where 
Livingstone  died,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Moffat,  the  grand- 
son of  Robert  and  Mary  Moffat,  Livingstone's  nephew.  All  will  be  inter- 
ested in  quotations  from  the  letters  of  acceptance  of  these  two  gifts  addressed 
to  Miss  Parsons." 

The  money  for  Huguenot  College  was  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  its 
president.  Miss  A.  P.  Ferguson,  and  she  replied  with  a  warm  note  of 
thanks.     From  her  letter  we  quote  the  following : — 

*^  My  passage  is  engaged,  and  I  want  before  leaving  to  send  a  message  of 
loving  greeting  to  the  many  friends  who,  for  the  sake  of  Africa  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Master  whom  we  serve,  have  received  me  with  much  interest 
and  sympathy.     I  go  back  to  my  work  encouraged  and  cheered. 

"  I  felt  at  the  beginning,  in  looking  over  the  work,  that  we  needed  half  a 
million  of  dollars  for  building  and  equipment,  for  endowment  and  scholar- 
ships. .  .  .  We  are  still  a  long  way  short  of  that  amount.  .  .  .  The  money 
is  important, — we  must  have  it, — the  work  cannot  go  on  without  it.  The 
asking  for  it,  the  giving  it,  the  receiving  it,  are  all  a  part  of  our  devotion  to 
the  Master,  but  'Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.'  Will  you,  dear  friends,  work  together  with  us  in  your 
prayer  to  God  for  us?  Will  you?  When  you  think  of  Africa,  will  you 
remember  that  little  one  that  the  Lord  has  planted  there,  and  ask  that  it 
may  be  all  that  God  can  make  it,  to  his  glory,  for  that  continent?  .   .   . 

Yours  in  Him, 

A.  P.  Ferguson." 

In  The  Missionary  Record  of  the  United  Free  Church,  for  May  (p.  215), 
appears  the  paragrapii  below,  and,  having  read  it,  the  earnest  and  warm- 
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hearted  givers  who  joined  in  the  freewill  offerings  will  agree  tliat  a  v^erjp- 
pleasant  incident  of  our  United  Study  Class  has  been  pteasaatly  concluded  » 

**A   TRANSATLANTIC    GIFT    FOR    THH    CHIT  AM  BO    EXTESfSIQN 

**  Among  the  gifts  received  in  response  to  Lord  Overtoun's  article  in  the 
February  JRecord  on  the  call  to  evangeUze  the  district  around  Livingstone Ji 
African  grave,  one  merits  special  notice.  It  is  a  gift  of  a  hundred  dollars 
conveyed  by  Miss  Ellen  C.  Parsons  from  a  United  Study  Class  representing 
ten  denominations  of  the  Christian  Cliurch,  Two  days  before  the  lessoii  m 
Central  Africa  was  reached  the  February  JRecord  arrived,  and  *  the  plan  m 
found  the  new  station  on  a  spot  forever  sacred  to  all  friends  of  Africa,'  \nt 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  class,  and  evoked  their  warm  interest,  Tlie 
above-mentioned  gift,  contributed  by  about  seventy-five  women,  is  the  result 
Miss  Parsons  adds  i  *  It  seems  to  me  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  thfe 
fact  that  united  study  of  missions  is  broadening  the  sympathy  of  many 
branches  of  the  Church,  and  that  our  class  would  have  enjoyed  giving  to 
any  one  of  half  a  dozen  British  missions  in  Africa*  Its  choice  was  made, 
not  on  account  of  a  fervent  appeal — we  had  none — but  as  the  result  of  study 
and  reading.  I  am  warranted  in  adding  that  the  history  of  Chita nibo  Sta- 
tion will  be  followed  by  those  givers  with  intelitgent  interest  and  loving 
prayers.' " 

World's  Woman's  The  World's  Conference  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U-,  including 
Tkmpbrancb  delegates  and  friends  from  more  timn  thirty  different  coun* 
Convention,  tries,  will  assemble  October  17-25,  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston.  A  day  of  pruyer  in  Park  Street  Church  will  open  the  conveuHoii, 
Hospitality  will  be  extended  to  all  delegates  from  foreign  countries,  and  all 
Christian  women  will  bid  these  earnest  workers  Godspeed, 

New  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  during  the  suns- 

LiTERATuaB.  .  mer  months  many  of  our  leaders  are  making  preparations 
for  the  meetings  of  the  coming  winter.  Those  circles  who  have  found 
Africa  very  much  of  a  study,  and  propose  to  continue  studying  that  gre^it 
unknown,  will  be  glad  to  see  a  charming  little  booklet  just  issued.  It  is  by 
our  well-known  missionary,  Mrs.  Amy  B*  Cowles,  entitled  Umzumbe 
Revisited.  One's  faith  in  the  power  thnt  brings  souls  out  of  darkness  intH 
sweet  gospel  light  is  kindled  anew.     Price,  3  cents. 

Leaders  of  children's  meetings  will  fmd  a  helpful  leaflet  entitled.  School 
Children  in  Other  Lands,  It  is  so  suggestive  that  those  who  would  interest 
our  little  friends  in  giving  to  far  awav  children  will  be  glad  to  send  for  it. 
Mothers,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  who  would  have  a  little  home  sen'ice 
on  foreign  missions  for  their  children,  will  do  well  to  have  this  little  aid. 
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A  South  Sea  Brownie  Maid,  by  Mrs.  Theodora  Crosby  Bliss.  This  is  a 
cheery  story  for  the  children.  A  good  reader  would  hold  the  attention  of 
the  little  ones,  and  lead  them  to  feel  that  children  of  other  lands  are  not  so 
very  different  after  all.  Send  for  it  and  have  it  ready  for  the  boys  and  gprls 
to  read  on  the  veranda  some  rainy  day.     Price,  3  cents. 


To  the  Annual   Meeting  in  the  Central  Turkey  Mission 

BY   MISS   ISABELLA   M.    BLAKE 

AS  I  had  been  very  ill  the  physicians  dared  not  let  me  go  to  the 
annual  meeting  at  Adana  on  horseback,  and  I  had  quite  given  up 
going,  when  I  remembered  that  someone  had  once  suggested 
maaffas.  So  I  ran  downstairs  and  asked  Dr.  Hamilton  why  I 
could  not  go  in  a  maaffa.  "  Would  you?  "  she  said.  *'  Would  1 1  Fd  go 
ill  anything."  So  maaffas  it  was.  Now  a  maaffa  is  an  ignominious 
vehicle  especially  designed  for  infants,  invalids  and  Turkish  harems.  It 
consists  of  a  pair  of  large  boxes,  to  be  balanced  one  on  each  side  of  a  good. 


JUST  STARTING  FOR  A  JOURNEY  IN  CENTRAL  TURKEY 
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strong  horse.  These  boxes  are  canopied,  and  can  be  made  very  comfortable 
with  rugs,  pillows,  etc.,  especially  if  the  tnaaffa  is  so  constructed  that  a 
board  can  be  let  down  in  front,  so  as  to  give  more  room  and  prevent  cramp- 
ing. I  am  just  as  glad  as  I  can  be  that  I  went,  and  when  I  got  to  Adana  I 
deserted  the  maaffas  and  came  back  in  the  saddle — a  little  stronger  than 
before  my  illness,  if  anything.  The  journey  was  delightful ;  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Adana  and  Tarsus  at  this  time  of  year  very  much  worth 
taking ;  the  introduction  to  the  other  friends  in  the  mission  something  that 
we  had  long  desired ;  but  above  all  the  insight  into  the  managiement  of  a 
mission,  and  into  the  working  of  the  various  departmenta  it  aomediing 
that  one  could  only  get  by  going  to  annual  meeting,  and  tORiediiii|^  that 
is  a  great  help  and  inspiration  at  the  beginning  of  one's  work*  .• 

The  Merrill's  trunk  was  plunged  in  a  river,  drenching  all  tlio  opotienUi 
and  the  Marash  party  had  a  terrible  experience  getting  tfaroug|h  a  mod- 
hole,  at  which  time  Miss  Gordon's  zahtieh^  or  mounted  Turkish  guard, 
was  much  impressed  by  the  *'  hanum's"  bravery,  and  told  her  ahewaia 
perfect  lion  because  she  did  not  make  any  demonstrations  when  her  hone 
was  floundering  in  the  mud,  but  managed  to  stick  on  until  he  eslricated 
himself.  We  met  with  no  such  untoward  event,  the  chief  of  our  trials 
being  the  stubbornness  and  untruthfulness  of  our  Moslem  cmrimfg^  who 
managed  the  pack-animals,  and  wished  to  manage  us.  He  had  no  oom* 
punctions  about  stopping  only  an  hour  and  a  half  after  lunch,  and  unload- 
ing all  the  animals  outside  a  wretched  Circassian  village,  having  told  mat 
noon  that  we  could  not  possibly  get  tliere  till  night.  This  was  not  the 
only  time  that  he  lied  to  us  about  distances,  and  seemingly  did  his  best  to 
frustrate  our  intention  of  getting  to  Adana.  However,  this  was  a  small 
matter,  and  we  really  had  a  delightful  journey,  and  I  became  quite 
entranced  with  nomadic  life,  only  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  so  pleasant  in 
winter.  Tlie  breakfasts  b\'  moonlight  or  sunrise,  the  freshness  of  the  early 
spring  mornings,  the  long  rests  at  noon  by  some  wayside  fountain  or  shaded 
mountain  brook,  the  delightful  sense  of  home  coming  when  the  tent  is 
pitched  for  the  niglit,  and  the  hot  bulgoar pilaf  M,  ready  to  be  eaten  were 
very  novel  and  pleasurable  to  such  a  *'  tenderfoot"  as  I  am. 

Evorytliing  was  full  of  interest  from  the  castle  crowned  hills  reminding 
i^ne  of  the  feudal  system  prevalent  in  Turkey  only  about  a  century  ago, 
to  the  i|u:nnt  mountain  villajjes  where  the  women  in  their  red  embroidered 
shirts  and  aprons  and  beteathered  headdresses  came  out  and  stood  on  the 
house  rvH>!*s  to  watch  tiie  stran^j^ers  pass.  The  road  was  thronged  with 
people — whole  ta  mi  lies,  clans  auvl  villacres  of  them — migrating  to  Adana  to 
tiiul  work  ill  the  wheat  fields.     Tiiey  were  very  picturesque  in  their  bright 
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costumes^  but  when  one  got  near  to  them,  and  saw  the  rags  and  the  worn, 
poverty-stricken  faces,  tlie  hungry,  dirty  and  often  sickly  children,  and 
remembered  that  on  those  low  and  humid  plains  these  poor  people,  many 
of  whom  come  all  the  way  from  the  Euphrates  region,  will  reap  a  harvest 
of  disease  as  surel}'  as  of  wheat,  it  is  a  sad  sight,  too. 

Hassan-beyli,  which  we  all  visited  on  our  return  trip,  is  such  a  contrast 
to  many  of  the  other  villages.     Christian  work  has  been  carried  on  there 
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for  a  long  time,  and  this  village  is  the  pride  and  joy  of  all  our  heaits, 
with  its  intelligent,  cleanly  people,  its  neat  church  with  an  Estey  organ, 
for  wliich  the  church  members  themselves  raised  the  money,  its  school- 
house  and  school  teacher,  one  of  our  own  graduates,  its  pleasant,  terraced 
gardens  on  the  steep  liillside,  its  rows  of  green  poplars,  and  its  tidy  houses 
on  the  flat  roofs  of  whicli  goats,  calves,  hens  and  babies  disport  themselves 
in  true  Oriental  fashion.  The  people  received  us  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
the  school  children  and  some  of  the  women  coming  out  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  the  road  to  meet  us.  They  gave  us  rooms  in  the  schoolhouse, 
and  invited  us  out  to  supper,  some  with  the  pastor  and  others  at  another 
hospitable  house.  Tlie  women  of  this  village  wanted  to  know  what  they 
could  do  to  help  repair  the  loss  of  our  school  through  fire,  and  expressed 
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their  intention  of  raising  some  money  to  send  to  us,  if  they  have  not  already 
sent  it.  They  are  also  at  work  on  some  clothing  which  they  will  send  up 
to  the  hospital.     There  is  certainly  a  splendid  spirit  in  this  village. 

Dr.  Hamilton  held  a  regular  clinic  here,  and  although  we  stayed  only  one 
night  she  saw  a  great  many  patients.  Although  this  trip  was  supposed  to 
be  a  much  needed  vacation  for  her,  everywhere  we  went,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came known  that  a  doctor  was  with  us,  she  was  besieged,  and  she  did  not 
get  the  rest  she  needed.  Of  course  we  tried  not  to  let  people  know  that  she 
is  a  doctor,  but  it  would  leak  out,  and  it  is  hard,  often  impossible,  to  refuse 
patients  who  come. 

This  village  with  its  intelligent  people,  so  ready  to  interest  themselves  in 
useful  and  profitable  matters,  might  be  contrasted  with  a  Kurdish  village 
where  we  spent  our  first  night  on  the  road.  The  people  seemed  fairly 
prosperous,  and  we  were  hospitably  lodged  at  the  house  of  the  chief  roan 
of  the  village.  Yet  there  was  nothing  like  the  tidiness,  cleanliness  and 
thrift  of  this  Christian  village.  There  was  of  course  no  church,  no  school, 
no  sign  that  the  people  had  any  broader  interests  in  life  than  those  furnislied 
by  their  flocks  and  their  families.  With  the  women  marriage  is  the.  one 
all  important  theme  for  thought  and  conversation.  The  man  of  the  house 
where  we  stopped  had  three  wives,  two  there  and  dne  in  Aintab,  and  Mrs. 
Merrill  had  a  little  chat  with  these  two  ladies.  **  How  many  of  our  party 
were  married?"  they  wanted  to  know,  then  **How  many  were  betrothed?" 
**  Was  she  herself  married  ?  "  ''  About  a  year."  "  What  a  pity  ! "  (i.  e.  that 
you  could  not  find  a  husband  sooner,  was  their  thought).  Of  course  we 
and  our  customs  are  a  source  of  great  wonder  to  such  people  as  these,  and 
a  remark  overheard  by  some  missionary  tourists  about  themselves  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  this :  **And  God  also  creates  people  like  these!"  Of 
course  if  their  flocks  fail,  or  their  families  die  or  even  sicken,  their  only 
hope  IS  gone  and  they  are  most  miserable. 

In  Adanathe  a  la  JFranca  customs  are  foirly  well  known,  and  the  railroad 
is  constantly  bringing  in  modern  ideas  and  ways,  but  this  is  not  wholly  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  non-Christian  population,  for  among  these  *' a  la  JFranca'' 
innovations  are  low  theatres  and  dancing  halls,  saloons,  and  factories  run 
by  steam  which  employ  little  children.  However,  I  am  sure  a  good  work 
is  being  maintained  there,  for  one  of  the  articles  upon  which  our  session 
voted  favorably  was  that  a  second  church  should  be  established  in  the  city, 
and  indeed  it  seemed  necessary,  for  the  church  was  crowded  at  all  the 
regular  services  so  that  an  occasional  wail  informed  us  that  some  child  in 
'  of  the  church,  or  rather  in  the  vestibule,  had  been  pushed  off  and 
the  steps,  yet  many  of  these  were  sent  home  and  some  sat  in 
h..One  morning  the  courtyard,  too,  was  filled. 
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On  Thursday  we  went  to  Tarsus  to  the  commencement  exercises  of  St. 
Paul's  Institute.  The  young  men  spoke  on  very  interesting  and  thoughtful 
subjects,  such  as,  *^Play  as  a  Factor  in  Mental  Development/'  ^*The  Im- 
portance of  Agriculture,"  "The  Geology  of  this  Region,"  and  we  also 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing  a  prize  speaking  in  five  languages — 
French,  Armenian,  Turkish,  English  and  modern  Greek. 


Wedding  Bells  in  East  Africa 

BY   MISS  JULIA   P.   WINTER 

THIS  picture  shows  a 
group  of  our  school- 
girls, and  the  sub- 
stantial, dark  girl  at 
the  right,  with  the  belt  orna- 
mented with  white  buttons, 
is  the  bride  of  the  l.our. 
Local  interest  has  run  as  high 
here  as  that  caused  by  Miss 
Roosevelf  s  wedding  at  home  ; 
for  our  bride,  too,  is  the 
daughter  of  a  chief,  and  the 
sister  of  the  present  chief, 
though  we  must  admit  that 
his  power  is  quite  limited, 
and  his  princely  state  is  chiefly 
expressed  by  the  consumption 
of  much  beer  and  the  own- 
ership of  many  wives.  Neither 
were  there  any  advantages  to 
Ziyase  from  these  high-born 
connections,  for  all  women 
are  chattels ;  a  chiefs  daughter 

is  simply  a  higher-priced  commodity.  This  one  cost  tlie  groom  $135,  and 
it  took  many  conferences  between  his  representatives  and  the  chief's  party 
to  keep  the  price  down  to  that. 

When  Ziyase  was  a  little  girl  her  mother  died,  and  slie  and  her  sisters 
were  given  into  the  keeping  of  an  uncle's  wife,  vvlio  sadly  misused  tliem. 
One  night  Ziyase  saw  the  woman  take  her  baby  sister  by  the  heels  and 
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swing  her  head  against  the  floor,  and  the  next  day  she  died.  Then  Ziyase 
ran  away  to  the  missionaries  and  has  lived  with  Mrs.  Thompson  ever  since. 
The  sisters  were  sold,  soon  after  that,  as  slaves,  but  one  day  Zryase  went 
and  stole  away  the  little  five-year-old  Motasi  and  brought  her  to  Mrs. 
Thompson,  begging  that  she  would  keep  her,  too.  She  was  then  a  cowed, 
wi etched,  little  drudge,  who  had  been  made  to  carry  the  heavy  clay  pots, 
and  her   body  was  covered  with  the  sores  that   come  from    starving  and 
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netjlect.     Hut  now  she  is  the  briglit,  smiling  little  girl  who,  in  the  picture, 
is  stantlinor  in  front  of  tlie  other  girls. 

Tlic  groom  is  Mlanganiso,  one  of  our  old  pupils,  who  has  since  studied  in 
N.ital,  and  now  is  liclping  Mr.  Bunker  at  Beira.  You  have  heard  of  him 
before  for  he  is  tiie  same  young  man  who  was  thrown  in  prison  bv  the 
Portuguese,  as  a  result  of  his  teaching  the  natives  there.  It  took  the  be>t 
talent  of  Silinda  to  provide  the  bride's  attire.  She  wore  a  pretty  wliite 
dress,  and  a  Natal  veil,  loaned  by  one  of  the  Zulu  women,  arranged  with  a 
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wreath  of  roses  and  smilax,  which  grows  wild  in  our  forest ;  and  the  groom 
had  brought,  from  far-away  Beira,  white  shoes,  white  kid  gloves  and  a 
white  parasol, — but  do  not  think  tliat  this  was  advised  by  the  missionaries. 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her  practicing  for  the  occasion,  for,  as  she  had 
never  worn  shoes,  she  donned  tliese  white  wonders  one  day,  and  raising  a 
parasol  over  the  black  head,  upon  which,  unprotected,  the  tropical  sun  has 
beaten  many  years,  she  promenaded  about  the  grounds  with  utter  solemnity. 
Now,  when  the  bridal  procession  descended  down  the  path  toward  the 
little  thatched  church,  the  attendant  maids  started  up  the  appropriate  (?) 

Zulu  hymn : — 

"  It  comes,  it  comes,  the  final  day. 
The  great  and  dreadful  day." 

Arrived  at  the  church,  the  groom  in  a  new  black  suit,  white  gloves  and 
(like  Mr.  Longworth,  as  I  have  read  since),  with  a  white  carnation  in  his 
coat  lapel.  Then  followed  an  orderly,  impressive  service,  while  the  bride 
wept  silently  under  her  veil, — real  tears  no  doubt,  for  it  is  no  easy  thing  for 
her  to  leave  all  her  friends  and  relatives  and  her  beautiful  mountain  home 
for  the  long  journey  of  two  hundred  miles  or  more  on  foot,  to  the  strange, 
le&s- healthful  life  of  ttie  coast  city.  Afterwards  they  returned  in  procession 
for  the  wedding  feast.  Three  tables  were  spread  in  the  shade  of  the  silver 
oaks  for  the  bridal  party^  Zulus  and  native  teachers.  A  company  of  school- 
boys at  the  left  and  of  schoolgirls  at  the  right,  seated  on  the  ground,  were 
also  served-  The  chiefs  wives,  children  and  female  relatives  settled  in  and 
about  the  cooking  hut  and  prepared  the  sadza,  while  at  a  little  distance  the 
chiefs  men,  in  heathen  garb,  ate  around  their  mats.  Besides  the  stamp  and 
white  meal,  bananas  and  lemonade,  the  groom  had  furnished  two  goats  and 
the  chief  sent  a  third,  which  arriving  too  late,  gazed  on  the  festivities  con- 
tentedly, feeding  instead  of  being  fed  upon.  I  presume  there  may  have  been 
two  hundred  people  gathered  here  that  day. 


The  Man  Who  Forgave  All ;  or.  The  Story  of  Wang 
Ch'ing  Yu,  of  Shantung,  China 


BY   MRS.  ARTHUR   H.  SMITH 


NO,  I'm  not  always  quarreling  with  people.     I  can  be  peaceable, 
but  if  you  rouse  me  I  am  furious,  or  at  least  I  used  to  be  before  I 
became  a  Christian.     How  did  tlie  quarrel  that  cost  me  my  eyes 
start?     Why,  Mr.  Wang,  my  neighbor,  reviled  me,  and  of  course 
^  bad  to  give  him  as  good  as  I  got,  and  so  we  had   it  back  and  forth   until 
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we  got  so  angry  tongues  didn't  answer  for  weapons  at  all,  and  we  took 
benches.  He  hammered  me  and  I  pounded  him.  Then  benches  were  not 
enough,  and  he  got  a  hatchet  and  I  got  a  knife.  He  is  well  off  and  I  am 
poor,  but  I  didn't  care,  I  wasn't  afraid  of  him.  After  a  while  people 
tugged  and  pulled  and  separated  us.  A  second  time  I  went  out  to  find  him. 
A  man  tried  to  stop  me  and  I  stuck  my  knife  into  him.  He  said  he  was 
wounded,  but  who  knows?     At  all  events  nothing  came  of  that. 

*'  Once  more  I  started  out  to  find  my  enemy  ;  he  was  on  his  way  to  meet 
me,  and  when  within  a  few  feet  of  hfie  his  uncle,  who  was  hand  and  glove 
with  him  to  avenge  the  insults  to  their  family,  discharged  full  in  my  face  a 
pistol  loaded  with  powder.  I  was  thrown  down.  The  shock  was  dreadful. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  everything  was  being  blown  to  pieces.  The  side  of 
my  head  was  cut  open  and  bleeding,  and  my  whole  face  swelled  dreadfully. 
After  I  had  fallen  my  enemy  or  his  uncle  had  belabored  me  all  over  my  body 
with  a  big  sword,  not  cutting,  but  just  hammering  me.  The  official  at  the 
yamen  said  to  go  homie  and  wait  and  he  would  attend  to  it. 

'VHe  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Did  the  other  side  spend  money?  Oh, 
yes,  of  course.  So  there  I  lay — blind,  sick,  suffering,  nursing  my  rage. 
When  better  I  went  to  law.  I  had  the  right,  but  I  was  put  off  and  put  off 
and  nothing  was  done.  The  official  said  finally  that  if  I  lived  my  enemy 
must  pay  me  forty  strings  of  cash.  (About  fifteen  dollars  in  gold.)  I 
actually  received  a  little  more  than  half  that  sum  for  my  illness.  I  was  on 
the  bed  for  months.  I  was  full  of  revenge.  I  carried  the  case  up  to  the 
provincial  capital,  and  there  they  said  *  You  must  take  your  case  back  home 
where  they  know  the  facts.'  I  went  to  the  yamen  and  insisted  upon  being 
heard,  and  wouldn't  be  put  down.  I  said,  '  I  have  received  a  few  strings  of 
cash  for  my  injuries,  but  I  am  left  blind,  and  I  demand  to  know  who  is  to 
suppott  my  aunt,  who  is  dependent  upon  me?*  The  magistrate  ordered 
my  enemy  to  pay  me  one  hundred  strings  of  cash.  I  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 
Tlie  official  got  very  angry,  roared  at  me,  and  dashed  his  wooden  ruler 
upon  the  floor  in  a  rage.  What  did  I  want,  you  ask?  I  wanted  enough 
money  to  be  sure  to  reduce  that  affluent  family  to  beggary,  and  then  I 
wanted  a  good  square  chance  to  get  into  that  house  and  kill  every  single 
member  of  that  family.     That's  what  I  wanted  ! 

''  One  more  way  was  possible.  I  sold  some  land,  put  the  money  in  my 
girdle,  hired  a  poor  chap  to  lead  me,  and  started  for  Peking.  (About  a 
tiiousand  Chinese  miles  away.)  W^ent  by  way  of  Tientsin.  When  we  got 
there  the  man  whom  I  had  hired  to  ^uide  me  left  me  to  get  work  to  earn 
something.  I  was  very  tired  with  the  long  journey,  and  I  was  a  stranger 
and  blind,  and  did  not  dare  to  go  about  much,  so  I  lay  down  under  a  gate- 
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way  and  went  to  sleep.  When  I  awakened  my  money  was  all  gone. 
Blind,  alone,  moneyless,  and  all  that  distance  from  home ;  no  way  to  go  on 
and  no  way  to  go  back.  I  just  wailed.  The  owner  of  the  place  came  out 
and  inquired  into  my  miseries,  and  as  he  happened  to  be  a  yamen  man  he 
read  over  understandingly  the  bundle  of  legal  documents  which  I  had 
brought  to  prove  my  grievance.  He  said:  'You  have  the  right  on  your 
side  entirely,  but  it  is  no  use,  you  can't  get  into  that  yaraen  (public  court  of 
justice)  without  an  introduction.  You  have  no  friends,  and  no  money. 
You  can't  succeed*  Be  advised ;  have  your  eyes  treated.  Get  well  so  you 
can  support  your  aunt  and  give  up  your  revenge.' 

''No  revenge  I  Blind  for  life !  I  might  as  well  die  and  be  done  with  it ; 
but  no,  they  wouldn't  know  what  had  become  of  me,  and  I  would  die  for 
nothing  that  way.  When  at  home  my  friends  had  exhorted  me  to  go  and 
hang  myself  at  my  enemy's  front  door ;  but  1  couldn't,  because  I  had  no 
family  to  push  my  case  and  my  enemies  could  prevent  my  death  being 
avenged.  I  did  not  want  to  die  for  nothing,  either  at  home  or  in  Tientsin. 
I  took  my  flute  and  groped  about,  playing  and  getting  a  few  cash  here  and 
there,  so  I  had  a  bite  to  eat  now  and  then.  Then  the  yamen  man  took  me 
to  a  Chinese  hospital  and  the  Chinese  doctor  put  on  one  dose  of  medicine, 
and  after  it  I  could  see  a  wee  bit. 

"  But  I  kept  going,  and  never  got  any  better,  so  my  yamen  friend  said, 

*  Let  us  go  to  the  foreign  doctor ;  maybe  he  can  help  you.'  I  thought  I 
would,  but  another  man  scared  me  by  saying  that  every  patient  who  went 
in  there  lost  his  eyes  and  had  his  heart  scooped  out.     My  yiEimen  friend  said  : 

*  Don't  listen  to  idle  gossip.  If  that  were  true,  how  is  it  that  hundreds  of 
people  are  always  thronging  the  London  Mission  Hospital,  and  one  never 
sees  all  those  dead  people  carried  out?  I  tell  you,  it's  no  such  thing. 
Here,  get  into  that  jinrikisha  and  I  will  take  you  down  there  myself.'  He 
did.  I  felt  I  had  to  go,  but  I  was  in  terror  all  the  time,  more  than  half 
believing  the  yarns  I  had  heard.  When  I  got  there  I  was  left  in  a  large 
yard.  I  groped  my  way  about  fearfully,  and  nearly  fell  into  a  vault.  It 
seemed  uncanny,  and  I  tliouglit,  '  Oh,  this  is  the  yard  where  they  do  them 
to  death.'  Then  a  window  opened  and  someone  said,  '  Aren't  you  a 
patient?  Come  in  here.'  That  was  more  scary  still.  So  they  dispatclied 
them  inside,  but  the  man  was  there  and  I  had  to  go.  When  I  got  in  folks 
were  all  around  the  room  studying  little  books  and  learning  hymns,  and  it 
all  seemed  so  peaceful  and  cheerful  I  thought  there  certainly  must  be  some 
mistake  after  all. 

"There  were  two  characters  they  kept  saying  over  and  over  nt  tliis  hos- 
pital, TeA  Su  (Jesus).     I  iiad  no  idea   what  they  meant  or  to  wliom  they 
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might  refer,  but  somehow  I  just  hated  the  sound  of  the  words,  and  so  every 
morning  when  they  had  prayers  I  tried  to  skulk  out  of  the  way  and  not 
come,  but  the  hospital  assistant  said  :  '  None  of  this  1  The  patients  are  all 
expected  to  come  to  service.'  So  after  that  I  had  to  go.  The  Chinese 
teacher  was  very  nice  with  me.  He  explained  about  God  and  his  love  and 
said,  '  If  you  can't  do  any  more  yet,  kneel  down  on  3'our  bed  every  morning 
and  shut  your  eyes  and  say,  **  O  God,  have  pity  on  my  eyes-"'     I  was 
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willing  enough  to  do  that,  so  I  made  n  start;  and  I  kept  on  hearing  about 
Jesus  and  being  taught  verses  until  I  knew  enough  to  help  others,  and  I 
liked  to  do  it,  and  by  and  by  I  believed  in  Jesus  too.  Dr.  Smith  was  very 
good  to  me,  and  fed  me  all  this  time. 

''One  clay  to  the  doctor's  surprise  and  pleasure,  he  found  my  eyes  readvi 
sooner  tlian  he  thought  they  would  be,  for  an  operation,  and  so  he  did  all 
he  could  first  for  one  eye  and  then  for  the  other,  and  now  as  you  know,  I 
can  see  a  little,  enough  to  go  about,  and  to  read  large  print  in  a  clear,  strong 
light.  Dr.  Smith  kept  telling  me  if  I  was  going  to  follow  Jesus  I  must  give 
up  all  tliougiit  of  revenge  and  forgive  my  adversary.     It  was  tough  work. 
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last  their  prayers  were  answered,  and  I  did.  I  went  back  home  at 
d  of  the  year.  My  enemy  was  in  great  dread  hearing  that  I  was  corn- 
New  Year's  morning  I  dressed  and  went  over  and  made  him  a  friendly 
Year's  call.  Sometimes  he  comes  to  meeting  now.  God  has  been 
ood  to  n)e  since  then.  I  married  a  year  ago  and  have  a  little  son  now 
lonths  old. 

^ere  all  these  thirty  people  who  came  here  to  keep  Sunday  in  my  house 
lit?  Yes,  all  of  them,  some  women  who  walked  three  and  four  miles 
ed.  You  see  how  crammed  full  the  chapel  was.  We  had  to  have 
ig  out  in  the  yard  as  you  know,  though  it  is  December,  because  we 
I't  get  into  the  house.  Won't  the  teacher  mother  please  ask  God  to 
18  one  hundred  strings  of  cash  (about  thirty  dollars  gold)  to  build  a 
1  so  that  we  may  serve  God  better? 

^ave  up  smoking  in  the  revival  meetings.  How  about  that  meeting 
I  got  there  too  late,  and  it  was  all  over,  and  my  breatii  showed  that  I 
;en  drinking  wine?  Whose  fault  was  it,  honestly?  Well,  that  day  I 
iraidf  and  I  laid  the  blame  all  on  Mr.  Liu  and  said  he  urged  me  and 
ie,  but  the  truth  was  I  was  going  to  drink  anyway  and  the  fault  was 
not  his*  I  slandered  him.  Will  you  please  tell  him  so,  and  ask  his 
mem  for  me  when  you  get  back  to  Lin  Ch'ing?  I  have  always  felt 
bad  to  have  two  ounces  of  wine  every  chance,  I  could  not  do  with  less. 
boat  those  good  resolves  that  some  folks  make  at  the  revival.  I  did 
>  in  for  them  all.  I  didn't  know  what  k*o  chi  (self-denial)  meant. 
3es  it  mean  that?  Then  I  will  cheerfiilly  promise  to  give  up  anything 
3lj  Spirit  shows  me  that  he  wishes  me  to.  I  promised  to  pray  early, 
>w  could  I  promise  to  read  early  with  these  poor  eyetf  which  see  so 
by  the  best  light?     Will  I  agree  that  if  God  ever  restores  full  sight  to 

in  early  Bible  reading?  Assuredly.  I  am  glad  to  pray  more  for 
,  and  to  pray  for  Lin  Cli'ing  every  day  at  noon.     I  already   have 

prayers.     I  mean  to  keep  Sunday  faithfully  even  in  the  busy  harvest 

Yes,  I  will  promise  to  commit  a  little  Scripture  every  day,  too.  I 
ot  smoke  or  drink.  I  mean  to  give  one  twentieth  of  my  income  to 
ind  to  fast  whenever  I  think  the  Holy  Spirit  wishes  for  this  little  church, 
^hat  ?  You  brought  two  tins  of  milk,  not  having  any  idea  except  that 
ne  certainly  needed  them,  and  you  are  going  to  give  them  to  me  for 
iby,  and  all  for  nothing?  Many,  many,  many  thanks.  God's  grace 
nough ! 

^ill  I  pray  for  all  these  things  you  have  been  telling  me  about  cotx^^j^t^tVy* 
it  this  church  to?  Most  certainly.  I  have  just  bought  lamp^  ^  x  oW^ 
ing  to  start  two  weekly  prayer  meetings  for  them.     Do  I   v      ^  lV\e 
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women  come?  Why  no  we  haven't,  but  we  will  now  3'ou  point  it  out. 
Yes,  of  course  there  were  women  at  Pentecost,  and  you  are  right ;  if  we  want 
a  blessing  better  not  leave  them  out. 

"  Well,  I  must  be  going  back  now.  Good-by,  teacher  mother,  may  you 
have  peace  and  tranquillity  to-day  on  your  whole  journey.  And  don't  forget 
to  tell  Mr.  Liu  tliat  I  slandered  him  and  that  I  am  very  sorry." 


Missionary  Letters 

CHINA 

Miss  Andrews  tells  us  the  interesting  stories  of  two  of  her  Bible  women  at  Tung- 
chou : — 

Yes,  Chao  Nainai  and  Li  Nainai,  or  Mrs.  Chao  and  Mxv  L<  (pronounced 
Lee)  are  the  two  Bible  women.     They  are  in  no  way  related,  the  "  Nainai" 
meaning  simply  ''Mrs."    Chao  Nainai  was  left  a  widow  with  two  little  chil- 
dren many  years  ago,  before  we  knew  her,  and  before  she  had  ever  heard 
anything  of  the  truth.     After  she  became  a  Christian  she  was  anxious  that 
her  daughter  should  be  educated,  and  unbound  her  feet  that  she  might  go 
to  the  Bridgman  School.     She  was  the  first  woman  in  Tung-chou  to  take  that 
step,  and  it  was  no  easy  step  to  take  in  that  day  when  unbound  feet  were  a 
disgrace,  marking  a  girl  as  disreputable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese.     After 
some  years  in  school  the  daughter  was  married  to  one  of  our  young  helpers, 
but  her  husband  died  after  a  few  years,  leaving  her  with  a  baby  boy.     She 
is   now   the   faithful   and   efficient   teacher   of  our   station    classes.     Chao 
Nainai's  son  was  not  Ifond  of  study,  and  has  but  a  slight  education.     He 
has  caused  her  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  but  is  now  as  we  hope  a  Christian 
man.     His  wife  is  one  of  our  most  valued  young  women.     After  the  be* 
trothal,  Chao  Nainai  put  her  also  into  the  Bridgman  School,  and  she  is  now 
the  teacher  of  one  of  our  little  day  schools,  and  the  best  teacher  we  have. 

Chao  Nainai  was  never  willing  to  unbind  her  own  feet,  though  she  took 
long  walks  day  after  day  in  her  work  as  Bible  woman.  But  during  the 
siege  in  1900  she  ventured  out  from  shelter  one  day,  while  an  attack  was 
going  on,  to  give  help  to  another  woman  who  was  sick  and  suffering,  and 
was  struck  by  a  ball  which  passed  through  one  foot.  She  was  laid  aside 
by  tlie  wound  for  some  montlis,  but  when  she  arose  it  was  to  walk  with  free 
unbound  feet  about  the  Master's  business  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  has 
done  a  good  deal  since  then  to  induce  other  women  to  unbind  their  feet. 

Li  Nainai  is  a  younger  woman  than  Chao  Nainai,  and  as  you  know  has 
only  this  past  year  begun  work  as  a  Bible  woman.     She  too  is  a  widow,  at 
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least  she  considers  herself  such.  yVhen  she  was  quite  a  young  wife  her 
husband  went  away,  I  suppose  in  search  of  work,  and  never  returned,  nor 
was  any  word  ever  received  from  him.  So  the  probability  is  that  he  died 
in  some  far  away  place,  where  he  was  not  known,  and  so  no  word  was  sent 
to  his  family.  Li  Nainai  has  no  children.  She  has  not  had  as  much  teach- 
ing as  Chao  Nainai,  and  is  not  as  well  fitted  for  the  work,  but  neither  one 
of  them  has  ever  had  any  school  training.  Botli  of  them  seem  to  love  their 
work,  and  they  are  very  faithful  in  doing  it,  are  not  afraid  of  long  walks 
or  of  weariness,  nor  of  long  hours  of  work.  They  have  their  morning 
meal  before  starting  out,  and  then  are  away  all  day  until  dark,  unless  called 
back  earlier  by  some  meeting.  They  do  not  go  together  but  take  separate 
routes,  so  as  to  reach  more  homes  than  they  could  do  together.  Sometimes 
each  visits  five  or  six  homes  in  a  day,  sometimes  not  so  many.  It  depends 
upon  how  much  work  there  is  to  do  in  a  home. 

Whenever  there  are  women  or  girls  who  want  to  learn  to  read  they  give 
them  lessons,  visiting  them  for  the  purpose  as  frequently  as  they  can.  In 
many  homes  there  are  none  reading,  but  some  who  are  anxious  to  learn 
more  of  the  truth,  and  with  such  they  read  and  talk,  trying  always  to  bring 
the  simplest  and  most  important  of  Bible  truths  to  those  who  have  never 
heard.  Witli  the  Christians  whose  homes  they  visit  they  hold  little  prayer 
meetings,  and  many  of  them  think  much  of  these  little  meetings,  and  wish 
our  Bible  women  had  time  to  come  more  frequently.  They  enter  quite 
intimately  into  the  lives  of  the  women  in  this  way,  and  come  to  know  their 
special  burdens  and  needs,  and  are  often  able  to  give  them  just  the  help 
they  need,  or  to  bring  their  needs  to  us  for  help.  Many  homes  to  which 
we  have  no  access  are  open  to  them,  and  often  their  work  opens  new  homes 
to  U8.  Nearly  all  the  women  who  begin  to  read  with  them  are  anxious 
later  to  come  to  a  station  class  for  more  systematic  teaching,  and  will  do 
so  unless  family  circumstances  hinder. 

The  Bible  women  come  to  my  room  Saturday  morning,  and  I  take  their 
report  of  the  work  of  the  week,  keeping  a  record  of  the  families  visited, 
the  number  of  visits  made,  and  the  number  of  women  and  girls  who  are 
reading.  At  the  same  time  we  talk  over  those  who  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  truth,  and  pray  together  for  them,  and  for  a  blessing  on  the 
week's  work. 

EUROPEAN  TURKEY 

Mrs  Marsh,  of  Philippopolis,  shows  us  some  of  the  lights  and  shades  in  her  field  : — 

There  is  as  strong  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  our  Protestant  schools  as 

there  is  in  America  to  parochial  schools,  and  an  intensely  national  spirit 

which  would  unify  schools  <as  well  as  churches.     The  bureau  of  education 
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has    decreed    that    only    graduates    of    the    national    gymnasium    shall    be 
allowed  to  teach   in  any  of  the  primary  schools  of  Bulgaria,  and   this  l.iw 
the  local  school  inspectors  of  course  undertake  to  enforce,  causing  delay  in 
opening  our  schools,  and  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  as  to 
whether  after  all  they  will  be  permitted  to  teach,  till  strong  personal  inflii- 
'  ence  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  minister  of  education,  a  man  of  considerahlc 
common  sense,  who  finally  consents  to  let  the  teachers  teach  one  year  more. 
This  performance  has  been  so  often  repeated  that  we  have  come  to  exf^ect 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  and  not  to  be  much  worried  by  it.      These  same 
inspectors  are  obliged  to  admit  that  our  schools  are  well  taught.      Children 
pass  from  our  scliools  into  the  gymnasium,  examined  by  their  (pravoslav) 
teachers,  with  the    highest    marks    and    hold    their    own    there.      But  our 
teachers  arc  looked  down  on,  are  constantly  threatened  with  loss  of  employ- 
ment, etc.,  till  they  have  begun  to  feel  that  they  must   have  the  gymnasium 
diploma.     Of  course  this    extra    year  in  either    Philippopolis,   Sophia,  or 
Eski  Taghea,  where  tliere  are  full  gymnasiums,  is  very  expensive  for  them. 
I  think  all  these  girls  have  had  to  borrow  money  for  it,  and  I  have  many 
fears  lest  they  will  feel,  after  getting  the  coveted  diplomas,  that  they  cannot 
work  for  the  very  small  salaries  we  can  ofler  them. 

But,  while  there  have  been  these  many  discouragements,  there  has  also 
been  much  to  encourage.     In  the  village  of  Abdallai,  seven   hours  west  of 
Philippopolis,    Katerinka  Stoecheva  is  busy  and    happy  in  her  third  year 
of  work  as  teacher  and    Bible  worker,  not  at  all  worried  about  whetiier  she 
is  to  be  permitted  to  continue  her  school,  but  saying,  brightly:   "There's 
plenty  t)ther  work  to  be  done  in  this  village.      I  shall  be  almost  glad  if  they 
do  close  f)nr  school.'*     A  recent   letter  from  her  tells  of  the  large  and  inter- 
esting weekly  women's  nu*etin;j^s  which  she   leads  at  the  noon  hour  between 
school   sessions;  of  the  children's  temperance  society,   numbering  24,  and 
the  Christian  Endeavor  »Society,  attended  by  half  the  young  people  of  the 
village;    of  her  three  grown   scholars,  one  man   and  two  women,  learnin*: 
to  read.      There   is  no  resident  pastor  at  this  village.      Pastor  !Mircheil',  ot 
Pazardjik,   spends  one  or    two  Sundays  a  month  with   them  ;    and  for  the 
rest,  these   simj^le  village   folk,  farmers  and  shepherds,  live  so  faithfully  tlie 
week   through   the  (iospel   they   read   and  explain  on    Sunday,  that  within 
the  prist  year  eleven  new  families   have  come  into  the  church.      More  than 
half   the  yllLige  has    become  Chrish'an,   and   the  other  half   is    thoroujjiih 
permeated  with  the  truth,  in  all  of  which  our  Katerinka  has  had  large  part. 

Al>ont  ecinally  distant  to  the  east  of  Philippopolis  is  the  village  of 
Akhmritoyo,  where  this  same  j:)rocess  of  evangelization  has  progressed 
steadily  the  past  ten  years,  till   in  that  village,  too,  and  in  several  neigh- 
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boding  villages  there  are  many  seekers  for  the  truth.  To  an  unusual  degree, 
those  professing  Christ  are  obeying  his  command  to  go  into  the  whole 
world  and  preacli  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  The  lumiber  of  Testa- 
ments and  portions  of  the  Bible  and  of  tracts  that  they  sell  or  give  away  is 
surprising.  The  military  service,  which  in  most  respects  is  such  a  hard- 
ship, such  a  waste  of  time  and  strengtli  for  our  young  men,  has  proved  for 
these  Akhmatovo  boys  a  blessed  opportunity  to  preach  Christ,  and  they 
have  done  it  fearlessly  and  wisely,  bringing  many  to  their  Saviour, 

Mrs.  Haskell  and  I  carried  out  recently  a  long  cherished  plan  for  a  visit 
to  Merichleri,  a  village  where  on  her  only  previous  visit,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  the  infuriated  people  wanted  to  stone  lier.  Now  she  was  eagerly 
welcomed  to  every  house  in  the  village,  or  would  have  been  had  not  time 
and  strength  failed.  We  did  make  over  thirty  calls,  long  visits,  some  of 
them,  in  which  we  had  earnest  personal  conversations  and  usually  a  Bible 
reading  and  prayer.  Most  frequently  we  found  the  women  at  work  in  their 
yards,  husking  or  shelling  tlie  newly  gathered  corn.  They  were  days  never 
to  be  forgotten.  We  visited,  also,  two  other  villages,  Karaach  and  Altun 
Chair,  in  each  of  which  there  are  several  families  of  followers,  whom  Pastor 
Koumanoff,  of  Merichleri,  visits  as  often  as  he  can.  In  Altun  Chair  the 
village  people  responded  readily  to  an  invitation  to  attend  service  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  we  were  there,  and  gave  quiet,  earnest  attention  to 
Pastor  Mirchert's  excellent  exposition  and  application  of  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  We  were  too  many  for  any  room,  so  gathered  on  a  threshing 
floor,  sitting  a  few  on  rough  board  seats,  more  on  the  soft  heaps  of  sweet 
smelling  corn  husks,  the  warm,  »September  sunshine  shimmering  through 
the  oaks  that  shaded  the  threshing  floor,  and  that  was  another  beautiful 
time.  The  next  day  we  visited  the  neighbors  who  had  not  ventured  to 
come  to  the  Sunday  service,  but  had  listened  behind  the  hedge  that 
separated  the  yards,  and  had  a  long  talk  and  reading  with  them. 

WEST    CENTRAL    AFRICA 
Miss  Margaret  Melville  tells  of  the  w6rk  in  Chisaniba: — 

Miss  Bell  has  charge  of  the  out-station  schools  and  has  spent  several 
months  at  Ciyuka  and  Matenda  teaching.  Siie  is  very  nuich  encouraged  at 
the  progress  made,  and  would  enjoy  going  again  this  term  if  it  were  not  for 
the  other  two  out-station  schools  need  supervision.  All  of  these  out-scliools 
have  always  been  in  the  hands  of  natives  only,  and  they  feel  so  delighted  that 
she  has  been  able  to  teach  there.  My  sister  has  charge  of  the  medical  work, 
which  is  not  so  heavy  just  now  as  it  will  be  in  a  couple  of  months  from  this 
time.      It  seems  as  tliough  there  must  surely  be  something  wrong  with  our 
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faith,  for  it  is  two  years  now  since  Dr.  Massey  left,  and  our  prayers  for 
another  doctor  have  been  continual.  The  difficulty,  or  whatever  one  may 
call  it,  is  surely  here,  but  what  it  is  we  do  not  know.  My  sister  has  also  all 
the  housekeeping  duties  for  three  of  us  and  she  will  soon  have  two  gentle- 
men beside.  Then  too  she  has  charge  of  the  girls'  school  with  an  average 
of  96.  Six  natives  assist  in  both  this  and  in  the  boys'  school,  of  which  I  am 
in  charge.  It  has  not  been  quite  as  large  as  usual  because  so  many  have 
been  away  teaching,  but  almost  all  are  home  now.  My  sister  and  I  rise  at 
5.15  A.  M.  in  order  to  breakfast  at  6  A.  M.,  for  as  soon  as  that  is  over  I  go  to 
the  evangelists'  and  teachers'  school  until  8.30,  then  immediately  the  bell 
is  rung  for  kindergarten,  where  usually  about  55  little  tots  gather.  Oh,  how 
I  wish  you  could  come  and  see  those  children,  if  you  are  fond  of  them. 

At  the  baby  table  yesterday  there  were  fourteen,  and  not  one  more  than 
three  and  a  half  years  old.  They  are  so  good  and  love  to  come  to  school. 
It  may  seem  like  waste  of  time,  but  we  think  not.  At  the  Christmas  enter- 
tainment I  tried  when  training  the  children  to  have  them  sing**  The  thumb  is 
the  mother,"  but  I  could  not  get  them  to  open  their  mouths,  so  instead  I 
had  them  play  ball,  a  larger  girl  standing  in  the  middle  and  each  trying  to 
catch  the  ball.  The  parents  were  delighted  and  it^  was  not  necessary  for 
them  to  speak. 

Mrs.  Fay  of  Bailundu  writes  : — 

It  takes  five  or  six  months  to  be  sure  of  an  answer  to  one's  letter.     We 
send  our  own   mail   carriers  to  the  coast,  a  journey  of  about    180  miles, 
which  must  be   made  on  foot  both   ways,  and   often  felie  men  are  delayed 
owing  to  heavy  rains  that  wash  away  the  bridges,  which  of  course  means 
the  letters  missing  the  steamer  when   they  get  there.     A   letter  that  came 
from  Mrs.  Billings  not  long  ago  had  been  over  a  year  in  reaching  me,  as  it 
had  gone  to  the  Portuguese  fort  and  been  waiting  there  an  indefinite  time. 
This  year  we  are  having  unusually  heavy  rains  so  that  the  rivers  are  almost 
impossible  to  cross.     My  husband  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  south- 
east of  us,  where  he  went  to  help  decide  upon  the  site  for  a  new  station  to 
be  held  by  Dr.  Wellman  and  Mr.  Ennis.     He  brought  Mrs.  Wellman  and 
the  two  children  back  with  him  as  the  exposure  of  camp  life  is  anything  but 
desirable  at  this  time  of  the  year.     They  had  some  lively  experiences  in 
crossing  the  rivers,  Mrs.  Wellman  being  carried  across  on   the  top  of  her 
tepoia,  steadied  by  a  nun)ber  of  men,  while  Mr.  Fay  waded  across  as  best 
he  could  in  native  costume  with  the  water  up  to  his  chin. 

Just  now  we  are  short  handed,  as  Mrs.  Stover  and  Mrs.  Webster  are 
both  ill  America,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neipp  have  gone  to  the  station  at 
Cileso  which  they  will  hold  for  a  time  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  and  ^\^, 
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Woodside.  But  Miss  Redick  has  come  to  help  Miss  Campbell  in  the 
school  work,  which  is  really  more  than  one  person  is  able  to  manage,  our 
schools  being  filled,  to  overflowing  with  scholars  all  anxious  to  learn. 
There  have  been  numerous  requests  from  outlying  villages  for  teachers 
and  the  church  is  really  becoming  quite  stirred  up  in  the  effort  to  supply 
their  need.  This  is  being  done  on  the  basis  of  self-support,  the  teachers 
only  receiving  the  help  actually  needed,  and  they  are  quite  enthusiastic  in 
seeing  the  work  under  their  care  grow.  Thus  we  are  trying  to  teach  all  to 
feel  a  personal  responsibility  in  spreading  the  word  among  their  own 
people. 

JAPAN 

Mrs.  Curtis,  of  Niigata,  pictures  for  us  a  meeting  which  must  have  been  a  power 
or  good  : —  (See  frontispiece^ 

But  perhaps  you  will  be  most  interested  in  our  annual  woman's  union 
Grayer  meeting  held  here  in  Niigata.  These  meetings,  as  you  know,  are 
icld  in  various  parts  of  the  country  every  year,  the  same  day  and  same  sub- 
set being  observed  everywhere.  At  a  committee  meeting  of  the  three 
*^iigata  churches  held  to  plan  for  the  meeting  I  was  surprised  and  pleased 
o  have  them  propose  an  all  day  meeting,  tlie  first  ever  held  here.  They 
hose  for  the  place  of  meeting  a  tea  house  in  our  'park,  a  quiet  and  very 
^autiful  spot  on  the  bank  of  our  wide  river,  nestled  in  a  pretty  Japanese 
rarden,  and  tliey  served  luncheon  for  all  at  seven  and  a  half  cents  apiece, 
t  is  no  easy  task  in  this  conservative  out-of-the-world  corner  of  the  world 
^  get  even  our  Christian  women  to  leave  home  for  a  meeting,  but  by  much 
filing  and  giving  of  personal  invitations  by  our  two  Bible  women,  and  by 

written  invitation  sent  round  two  days  before,  we  succeeded  pretty  well, 
^legates,  too,  came  from  all  our  out-stations,  two  from  Nakajo,  the  pas- 
^r's  wife  bringing  her  two  children,  three  from  Shibata,  one  lady  taking 
^€  twenty  mile  ride  that  morning  before  nine  o'clock  with  her  six  weeks' 
td  baby. 

We  had  badges  for  all  the  delegates,  a  committee  to  meet  them  at  the 
^tion,  and  places  of  entertainment  provided  for  all  wliom  I  could  not 
r^tertajn  in  my  home.  The  reception  committee  consisted  of  ladies  from 
^«  three  churches  here  who  did  much  to  make  the  meeting  a  success.  At 
^<  morning  meeting  our  church  Bible  woman  presided.  After  Scripture 
fading  and  prayer,  a  most  excellent  address  was  given  by  tlie  Presbyterian 
^stor  on  "Fasting  and  Prayer,"  beseeching  the  women  to  come  out  from 
"^e  world,  and  live  for  Christ.  Then  followed  a  season  of  prayer,  simple 
^d  earnest  and  heartfelt.  The  meeting  closed  just  before  twelve,  when  we 
^d  lunch  all  together.     It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  that  great  room  lined 
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on  three  sides  with  our  women.  There  was  the  group  of  our  dear  o 
ladies,  the  dearest  of  all  to  my  heart,  our  cliurch  workers  upon  whom 
depend  so  much,  our  delegates,  women  who  are  working  so  earnestly  f« 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  in  our  lonely  out-stations,  some  of  our  youi 
ladies,  and  a  few  women  not  yet  Christians  but  interested  and  regul 
attendants  at  our  woman's  meetings.  We  missed  some  faces,  for  sickne 
kept  away  several,  and  some  have  moved  away  during  tlie  past  year  who 
places  we  cannot  fill.  After  dinner  the  women  enjoyed  visiting  togethe 
meeting  old  friends,  and  strolling  about  the  beautiful  grounds.  Then  v 
had  a  group  photograph  taken,  and  about  two  o'clock  began  our  afternoc 
meeting.  Both  our  girls*  societies,  the  King's  Daughters,  and  Sunshir 
Society,  joined  us  then,  as  they  were  just  out  of  school,  and  largely  h 
creased  our  numbers,  as  well  as  greatly  helping  in  the  music.  The  afte 
noon  program  consisted  of  reports  from  the  various  woman's  societies  he 
and  in  the  out-stations,  each  report  being  followed  by  a  prayer  for  tli 
society  and  a  special  song.  At  the  close  each  of  our  Bible  women  ga^ 
their  reports,  also  one  of  our  women  who  is  carrying  on  a  night  sewir 
school  for  poor  girls.  Then  followed  a  social  hour  with  tea  and  cakes,  ar 
then  they  began  to  scatter  to  their  homes,  but  it  was  five  o'clock  before  mo 
of  them  got  away,  and  they  seemed  in  no  hurry  even  then.  I  drew  a  lor 
breath  when  it  was  over,  not  of  relief  but  of  satisfaction,  for  everything  ha 
gone  ofiT  so  nicely,  and  it  was  such  a  success.  I  am  sure  more  than  one  wi 
look  forward  to  next  year's  meeting. 
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Helps  for  Leaders 

CHILDREN'S   WORK,  1906-1907 

Workers  with  boys  and  girls  will  find  it  an  easy  task  to  interest  them 
the  study  of  the  island  world  of  the  Pacific.  The  Central  Committee  on  tl 
United  Study  of  Missions  has  prepared  a  text-book,  A  Cruise  in  the  Islai 
World,  adapted  for  leaders  of  children's  societies.  This  book  contaii 
many  suggestions  for  making  the  study  interesting  to  the  children,  :n 
biographies  and  books  of  travel  furnish  additional  material.  A  progra 
based  on  this  study  will  appear  each  month  in  the  Daysprin^^  and   it 
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hoped  that  many  of  our  mission  circles  and  Junior  Endeavor  Societies  will 
unite  in  this  study.  The  map,  pictures  and  report  of  the  Northfield 
Summer  School  will  all  be  helpful  to  leaders  teaching  tins  course.  Kwuli 
and  Tiria,  stories  of  Micronesia,  give  true  pictures  of  life  on  the  islands 
where  our  missionaries  are  working. 

The  offerings  of  the  children,  unless  contributed  for  some  specific  work  of 
the  Branch  to  which  the  society  belongs,  will  go  for  the  support  of  school 
children  in  China,  Mexico,  Spain,  Turkey,  India  and  Africa.  Attractive 
leaflets  containing  pictures  of  school  children  in  foreign  lands  can  be  se- 
cured in  quantities  sufficient  to  allow  each  child  to  have  one.  A  leaflet  for 
leaders  contains  a  statement  of  the  work  to  which  the  children  are  asked  to 
contribute  and  a  number  of  missionary  Bible  verses  and  prayers  for  use  in 
the  meetings  of  tlie  bands.  A  large  chart,  to  be  kept  in  the  room  where 
the  meetings  are  held,  will  be  a  stimulus  to  the  children  to  bring  their  oflcr- 
ings  regularly,  and  to  learn  for  each  meeting  one  of  tlie  verses  and  one  of 
the  prayers.  A  description  of  the  method  of  using  the  chart  is  found  in  the 
leaders'  leaflet. 

Much  of  this  material  can  be  adapted  for  use  in  primary  and  intermediate 
departments  of  Sunday  schools,  and  we  hope  th.it  all  friends  of  missions 
will  endeavor  to  ciiculate  these  publicatons  widely  among  leaders  and 
teachers  of  children.  We  publish  below  a  list  of  the  leaflets  referred  to,  all 
of  which  can  be  obtained  from  Miss  A.  R.  Ilartsliorn,  704  Congregational 
House,  Boston, 

A  Cruise  in  the  Island  World,  price  20  cents;  TAe  Mission  Dayspring^  price  20 
cents  a  year;  Map  of  the  Island  World  of  the  Pacific,  price  50  cents;  25  Pictures  of 
the  Island  World,  price  25  cents;  Report  of  the  Summer  School,  price  10  cents; 
Kwuli,  a  South  Sea  Island  Maid,  price  5  cents;  Tiria,  a  Micronesian  Storv,  price  2 
centfi;  Leaders*  leaflet.  Children's  leaflet  and  coral  island  mite  box,  free  except  for 
postage  or  express ;  coral  island  chart,  price  five  cents. 

The  Committee  on  Young  People's  Work  has  awarded  the  prize  (a 
framed  Japanese  photograph)  for  the  best  work  done  by  a  young  women's 
society  to  the  Jimior  Auxiliary  of  Danielson,  Conn.,  whose  exliibit  com- 
prised an  outline  study,  a  postal,  antl  a  general  scrapbook  on  Mexico.  This 
exhibit  is  to  be  presented  to  the  committee  and  will  form  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ular exhibit.  Valuable  donations  to  this  permanent  exhibit  were  made  by 
other  societies,  whose  work  evidences  the  faithfidness  of  the  members.  The 
prize  oftered  for  the  best  work  done  by  children's  societies  was  not  awarded, 
because  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  material  submitted. 
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Life  and  Light 
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OUR  WORK  AT  HOME 


Out  of  the  Depths 

BY   EMILY   YOE 


Out  of  the  depths  they  cry, 

That  countless  throng 
Of  those  who  know  Thee  not, 

Yet  for  thee  long. 
Unheeding,  can  we  turn  away? 
Is  it  from  lips  or  heart  we  say 

Thy  kingdom  come? 

Let  thy  great  love  o'eiflow 

The  lives  of  all. 
That  streams  of  love  may  reach 

To  those  who  call. 
Can  children  of  one  Father  be 
Content  till  all  draw  nigh  his  knee. 

And  all  come  home  ? 


Our  lamps  are  dim ;  they  give 

But  little  light; 
Can  we  thus  change  to  day 

The  heathen  night? 
Spirit  of  God,  descend  with  fire, 
Rekindle  in  us  fresh  desire 

To  shine  for  thee  I 

Out  in  the  depths  they  cry; 

We  can  but  hear. 
What  wilt  thou.  Lord — ourselves, 

Or  those  more  dear? 
Oh !  lead  us  each  to  take  some  share 
In  answering  our  daily  prayer, 

Thy  kingdom  come. 

^Selected. 


A  Missionary's  Impressions  of  Christian  Life  in  America 

THE  land  is  a  Christian  land  and  we  expect  great  things  of  it.     And 
we   find    great   things  here  :    wonderful    inventions,  by  which  the 
work  of  life  is  made  easier  ;  beautifully  fashioned  churches,  employ- 
ing every  means  to  attract  the  multitude ;  glorious  music,  stirring 
lectures  and  delightful  hospitality.     One  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of 
her  noble  philanthropists  and  Christian  men  and  women. 

The  missionary  comes  back  for  her  furlough  weak  and  weary  from  the 
lonely  toil  of  a  decade  of  years.  She  longs  for  rest  and  quiet,  and  notwith- 
standing the  wonder  and  gratitude  tiiat  the  mar\'els  of  her  native  land  arouse 
in  her,  notwithstanding  the  love  and  care  of  old  friends  and  new,  she  finds 
much  that  makes  her  anxious  for  our  land  and  our  church. 

In  the  first  place  she  is  conscious  that  all  this  noise  and  bustle  of  travel, 
this  strain  of  work,  this  competition  in  trade,  commerce  and  profession  is 
unnatural,  and  is  ruining  the  minds  and  bodies  of  many,  and  far  more,  their 
souls.     The  tension  reaches  her  own  nerves  and  produces  such  trouble  that 
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realizes  as  those  who  are  always  in  it  never  can,  what  a  harm  it  must 
She  wonders  over  men  who  fret  because  the  train  is  five  minutes  late 
n  she  has  been  calmly  grateful  over  her  bullock  cart,  or  her  caravan  of 
*s  arriving  at  their  destination  two  hours  late. 

irhaps  she  has  come  from  a  land  where  she  has  encountered  savages, 
>acres,  or  earthquakes  and  cyclones ;  but  she  wonders  if  these  are  any 
3  dangerous  than  the  crowded  elevators,  the  lightning-like  electric  car, 
fiery  locomotive  or  the  audacious  automobile.  Indeed,  she  begins  to 
rd  the  rush  and  bustle  and  the  consequent  lightness  with  which  the 
e  of  human  life  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  sins  of  the  age,  sorpething 
ly  foreign  to  the  *' simple  life"  which  all  Christians  should  live, 
le  finds  that  this  haste  of  living  is  one  reason  for  the  sad  neglect  of 
ning  and  evening  family  devotions  which  she  remembers  as  the  hallowed 
ence  of  her  own  father's  home  and  of  all  her  life  in  missionary  homes. 
/  she  hungers  for  this  service  as  she  goes  about  among  friends.  But  she 
that  after  breakfast  everyone  is  in  terrible  haste  for  the  work,  not  for  the 
•tion,  of  the  day,  and  after  dinner  to  prepare  for  the  enjoyments  of  the 
ing. 

her  missionary  home  she  sees  the  Bible  in  evidence  in  every  room,  but 
she  often  wonders  where  it  is  kept  and  when  it  is  read  by  the  members 
le  household.  She  has  been  accustomed  to  see  lights  in  missionary 
es  burning  long  before  sunrise,  for  private  devotions.  She  wonders, 
n  people  rise  so  late  and  rush  from  breakfast  out  into  the  world,  when 
where  the  private  devotions  come  in,  and  if  the  lack  of  this  quiet  time 
>t  answerable  for  much  of  the  coldness  of  Christians, 
le  has  sat  down  at  many  a  humble  table  in  foreign  lands  and  heard  the 
rent  grace  offered,  knowing  that,  if  omitted,  the  father  and  grandfather 
Id  be  eagerly  reminded  of  it  by  some  wee  boy  or  girl  taught  in  the 
ion  school.  She  goes  to  beautiful  homes  in  her  own  land  and  sees  it 
ted  without  a  protest.  She  is  surprised,  for  there  are  written  forms 
:h  anyone  can  use,  or  silent  grace  in  which  all  can  have  a  part.  What 
ve  can  there  be  for  leaving  off  these  simple  acts  of  devotion  which  are 
ten  of  a  Christian  household? 

the  foreign  land  the  missionary  is  accustomed  to  talk  over  the  work  of 
arch,  or  school,  or  the  welfare  of  a  household,  or  one  of  its  members, 
one  of  her  fellow  missionaries  and  to  say,  ''  Let  us  together  tell  the 
1  about  this  perplexity  and  he  will  show  some  way  out."  Then  follows 
uring  out  of  the  heart  to  God  by  each,  without  the  thought  of  any  cou- 
nt. She  can  seldom  find,  even  among  her  best-loved  in  the  home- 
,  those  who  are  free  to  do  this  with  her.     A  mother  has  written  her 
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for  ni.iiiy  years,  begging  Iier  to  pray  for  her  son,  yet,  when  she  sees  that 
mother  face  to  face,  in  her  elegant  home,  something  tells  her  that  it  is  not 
the  custom  to  kneel  in  that  drawing  room  and  she  may  make  her  lovely 
friend  uncomfortable.  God  forgive  her  if  she  was  wrong  and  missed  the 
opportunity  for  which  siie  so  hungered.  And  thus  many  opportunities  pass, 
though  she  constantly  approaches  as  near  to  them  as  she  can,  for  she 
realizes  that  she  may  do  more  harm  than  good  by  too  fervent  speech  and 
too  great  simplicity  and  frankness  in  drawing  near  to  souls. 

She  would  gladly  speak  to  the  children  of  her  friends  as  to  their  soul's 
salvation,  but  again  she  is  held  back,  for  one  or  two  attempts  have  shown 
her  that  many  parents  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  the  conversion  of 
children  now,  for  are  they  not  baptized  and  "  the  children  of  the  church"? 
"Are  they  not  taught  from  their  childhood?".  "They  have  no  great  sins 
for  which  to  repent."  "  They  will  grow  up  Christians."  Alas  !  what  little 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  do  these  words  show  ;  how  little  real  love 
and  anxiety  for  a  soul.  This  is  truly  the  ideal  at  which  to  aim,  but  surely 
it  does  no  harm  for  a  Christian  friend  to  help  your  child  on  toward  heaven. 
Perhaps  the  holding  of  these  easy  views  about  conversion  is  the  cause  for 
parents  allowing  children  to  remain  away  from  church  and  Sabbath  school 
and  prayer  meetings.  How  many  heads  of  houses  called  Christian  are 
most  indifferent  about  their  own  attendance  on  these  services,  much  less  do 
they  urge  it  upon  their  children. 

As  a  matter  of  course  where  no  religion  is  visible  in  a  home,  the  children 
grow  up  thinking  that  fun  and  enjoyment  are  what  we  live  for.  To  my 
grief  I  see  that  college  life  fosters  this  idea  and  mothers  plaiidy  say,  ''^ 
want  my  danghter  to  enjoy  all  she  can  while  she  is  young."  So  she  is  no 
check  upon  '*  spreads  "  in  college  or  a  wild  race  after  pleasure  (liirin;j 
vacation.  IIow  can  she  hope  that  a  nature  so  untrained  is  going  to  settle 
down  to  Christian  work  in  home  and  church  in  mature  life?  How  different 
from  the  (juietly  happy  girl  life  in  our  mission  schools,  where  the  sch«H)ls 
are  passionately  loved  for  the  sake  of  the  lessons  and  the  meetings  and  not 
for  fun  and  frolic. 

I'his  worsliip  of  j^leasure  makes  the  young  people  often  reckless  of  good 
maimers.  In  public  places  they  indulge  without  shame  in  loud  talk  .•'nd 
laughter,  tliey  push  and  jostle  in  a  crowd,  and  if  you  meet  two  or  tlirceon 
the  sidewalk  you  must  turn  out  of  their  way  and  not  expect  tl>em  to  give 
you  room.  At  table  tliey  must  absorb  the  conversation  to  tell  about  tlicif 
fnn  and,  all  pn)fitai)lc  subjects  seem  to  be  laid  aside  for  this.  Of  course  ;'H 
households  are  not  so,  and  of  course  even  these  young  people  are  interesting^ 
but  is  not  this  life  and  eagerness  in  fun  carried  to  an  extreme? 


ray  iiiteT«?5l  tr->r3  n:  ;<*>o«ii.'!r\  Jti^i  <^  ler  pr«>aiJib)e  n>e<f  ii^:js^  C*w 
the  wc-riii  ir.  'cr    Jt-i-r^  jrj.:  ::Js.^  Ohiist? 

L><i->r^^  ]  • -i.*  .:  zsstr  :iJLir:i-r<  jn^d  hah'  ik^iltrs  injx  air  ^^x*^  ^hi 
IT  *.:T^tr>  •-•:'  '*£•-; kv^e-i%  h-i:pH>,  "ie]i<— etc,  ami  3^i<ife  t<>  think  ^Vf 

irjnk'r'i  I  SI  hive  n-^  presc:.rr  or  ujurher  lor  1-k*  N.ta>c  n^.tSkM^<»  ciiikI 
1  il^e  wjiTit  c  <iM  'r«e  <s::pp]:eKi  out  of  t'x?  nv^ney  exi-^etvksl  i^^  l^xl^ 
»,  '•'  1  xiir.es  :n  :  -r  ii-^  an.!  uhle  ftin^isiiin^  la  tviie  oitv  sJie 
r  severjl  JiUjc  nri  .^  .n>  enipl\ — hiiih,  no  iknibt^  lor  a  Kmi^  litk^iuK' 
V  ciiiidren.  T.ie  lives  passed  au.iy  and  iIk'  children  sc:ittcix\K 
311  !v»\v  i>r»^<  "X t-r  lie  wa>teJ  raonev  for  cJnirch  or  soluH>l  on  s^miK" 
mi^.*»l.»n  tJci  i.  I--  t'lere  no  ar^^uneiit  which  will  ntako  nH^n  .*ind 
unvinced  ot'ii.e  wortii  of  s<-»uls,  as  comivirevi  with  swch  houses  and 
ress  and  a«if»r!r:j'^N? 

Lvare  ti.:it  I  toncii  nix>n  a  most  delicate  suhjiHrt ;  that  many  of  my 
re  wealthy  ami  give  largely  ;  that  many  are  pniverful  an^l  lovei^  of 
They  sigh  and  cry  as  <l«xrs  your  missionary  for  the  C\>ndition  of 
ity  in  the  exactions  <»f  fashion  to  which  they  are  suhjected,  and  the 
of  wealth  and  enjoyment.  I  have  wondered  why  a  chih  of  men 
en  of  station  and  influence  couUl  not  l>e  formetl,  hinding  themselves 
city  in  liome  and  dress.  I  take  great  heart  in  hearing  of  the 
ork  of  tiie  Spirit  on  multitudes  of  souls  in  our  land,  and  helieve 
lie  who  is  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  a  holy,  consecrated  life,  and 
t  changes  are  to  take  place  in  our  churches,  so  that  they  shall 
i  altogether  of  Christ  and  not   of  the   worKl. 


Our  Daily  Prayer  in  September 


[arnthi  Mission,  whose  Hold  is  in  the  Presidency  of  I^^nihay,  huha, 
tlie  largest  missions  niuler  the  care  of  the  American  Hoard.  It 
eight  central  stations  wltli  143  out-stations,  and  the  force  consistH 
lerican  missionaries  :\\u\  537  trained  native  helpers.  More  than 
imnnicants  form  tlic  60  clmrches  and  almost  io,cxk)  j)!ipils  gather 
nday  schools,  l^he  dnv  and  liigh  schools  train  the  voung  from  th<» 
ten  up,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  1905  was  more  than  7,(KK). 
lume  with  her  hushand  is  now  in  this  countrv,  and  her  carneHt 
•  India's  daughters  have  stirred  many  hearts.     Mrs.  Ilunshergor, 
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daughter  of  Mrs.  Hume,  has  charge  of  the  girls'  school  in  Bowker  Hall,  with 
about  140  girls  and  several  native  teachers  under  her  care.  Last  year's 
report  tells  us  that  Dr.  Karmarkar  saw  over  7,000  patients  in  that  twelve 
months.  Mrs.  Peacock  gives  her  first  care  to  her  own  little  children.  Miss 
Millard  gathers  more  than  50  blind  orphans  under  her  wing,  and  the  school 
**  is  a  mighty  object  lesson  of  the  efficiency  of  Christianity  to  lift  the 
burdens  of  the  afflicted  and  to  bring  joy  to  darkened  lives."  Greatly  to  the 
regret  of  all  the  mission  and  of  many  natives,  Miss  Abbott  has  resigned  her 
commission  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mrs.  Abbott  has  oversight  of  primary 
schools  and  of  the  Widow's  Home. 

Mrs.  Bruce  has  charge  of  six  Bible  women  and  of  station  schools.  Dr. 
Grieve's  medical  work  brings  her  into  touch  with  many  Mohammedans,  and 
with  women  of  the  higher  classes. 

Mrs.  Clark  adds  to  the  care  of  her  own  little  child  the  oversight  of  schools, 
while  Mrs.  Fairbank  combines  school  work  with  work  for  women. 

Mrs.  Bissell,  afler  almost  fifty-five  years  of  devoted  service,  was  called  tc^ 
her  rest  April  21,  1906.     Mrs.  Beals,  herself  a  physician,  is  the  wife  of* a 
physician,  and  they  find  limitless  need  for  their  help.     Mrs.  Smith   doe^^ 
much  for  the  boys  in  the  schools  under  the  care  of  her  husband,  the  missioi^^ 
high  school  and  the  Sir  D.  M.  Pettit  School  of  Industrial  Arts.     She  haj^^- 
also  edited  for  a  part  of  the  year  the  Balbodha  Mewa^  an  illustrated  monthl3r — 
in  Marathi.     Mrs.  H.  G.  Bissell  is  now  in  this  country  on  furlough  with  hei — 
family.     Mrs.  Hume  has  care  of  tiie  Orphans'  Home  and  of  Bible  women^^ 
Mrs.  Harding  will  soon  return  to  this  country  with  her  fatherless  little  one——' 
The  hospital  has  30  beds,  and  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hume  with    he»r^ 
assistant,  Miss  Campbell.     We  gladly  join  with  them  in  our  thought  an<^B 
prayer.     Dr.  Eleanor  Stephenson  went  last  January  to  share  their  work  — - 
Miss  Nugent  has  now  supervision  of  the  great  school  for  girls,  with  thre^^ 
departments,  more  than  400  pupils,  and  nearly  20  native  teachers.     Mi&-^s 
Hartt,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  this  school  for  five  years,  married  Re^^  - 
William    Hazen  in   December,   1905,  and  she   now  resides   in   Sholapurr"  • 
Since  Miss  Nugent  has  been  called  to  be  the  head  of  the  girls'  school  tlm.*^ 
training  school  for  Bible  women  has  been  closed. 

Miss  Bissell  has  charge  of  three  schools  for  Hindu  girls  and  also  of  son^'^ 
industrial  work.     Mrs.  Fairbank  is  now  in  Ahmednagar,  in  care  of  womaa^'s 
work.     Those  who   heard   Mrs.    Ballantine   speak   here   in   America  wiJ^ 
realize  something  of  the   devotion  with  which    she   supports   the   bless^^^ 
service  of  her  husband,  a  physician.     She  does  much  for  many  women  arm^ 
children  in  all  her  vicinity. 

Mrs.  Sibley,  with  her  associate  Miss  Gordon,  directs  schools  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  and  they  also  guide  the  work  for  women. 
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Miss  Moulton  has  taken  some  of  the  work  of  overseeing  native  Christians 
in  the  large  outlying  districts  which  had  been  the  care  of  Mrs.  Bissell. 

The  frontispiece  of  Life  and  Light  for  February,  1904,  shows  some  of 
the  girls  in  the  school  at  Sirur.  Does  it  not  stir  us  to  prayer  and  to  gifts? 
Mrs.  Winsor  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  station,  and  school,  Bible  women, 
widows'  home  and  industrial  work  all  turn  to  her  for  guidance.  Surely 
her  heart  and  time  are  full. 

The  boarding  school  for  girls  at  Sholapur  numbers  about  112,  and  the 
g^rls  have  done  all  the  work  of  the  home  under  the  care  of  a  matron.  Miss 
Fowler,  the  principal,  who  has  been  at  home  for  furlough,  hopes  to  return 
to  her  work  in  the  coming  autumn.  Miss  Harding,  who  has  charge  of  the 
kindergarten,  is  also  here,  hoping  to  return  very  soon  to  Sholapur.  Miss 
Judson  has  married  Rev.  H.  A.  Kernen,  and  has  joined  the  Presbyterian 
mission. 

The  mission  has  161  day  schools  and  more  than  2,200  orphans  in  its  care. 
About  100  Bible  women  and  334  native  teachers  are  employed. 


Helps  in  the  Study  of  Christus  Redemptor 

BY    MRS.    ALICE   G.    WEST 

Leaflet  literature  describing  mission  work  in  the  Pacific  Islands  is  very 
scanty.  Annual  reports  of  tlie  few  Boards  at  work  there,  and  letters  from 
missionaries  published  in  the  various  magazines  furnish  about  all  our  available 
side-lights  on  the  new  text-book,  apart  from  volumes  of  travel,  letters  and 
biography.  But  it  will  be  no  drawback  to  mission  study  that  students  will 
be  forced  to  resort  this  year  to  bound  volumes  instead  of  leaflets  for  collateral 
information.  We  do  not  handle  books  as  much  as  we  ought  in  these  days 
of  the  sixteen  page  newspaper.  To  search  the  index  of  a  book  for  a  partic- 
ular topic  sometimes  traps  one  into  reading  the  whole  book,  and  the  reading 
of  a  new  book  often  opens  a  window  for  life  upon  a  new  horizon. 

For  instance,  Mrs.  Montgomery  gives  in  Christus  Redemptor  only  a 
tantalizing  outline  sketch  of  the  elder  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  no  allusion  even 
to  the  younger ;  but  slie  gives  a  reference  to  Armstrong's  ''  Melanesian 
Missions."  Searching  for  that  book  on  the  American  Board  shelves,  one 
finds  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  published  in  London  in  1900,  giving  the 
thrilling  story  of  the  work  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  South 
Seas  for  the  sixty  years  covered  by  the  successive  bishoprics  of  those  four 
**  dauntless  and  unquenchable  spirits,**  George  Augustus  Selwyn, 
Coleridge   Patteson,   John    Richardson    Selwyn,    and    Cecil  Wilson 
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four  noble  portraits  tliat  preach,  by  themselves  alone,  a  sermon  on  the  type 
of  manhood  that  is  called  to  missionary  service. 

Speakinj;^  of  missionary  portraits  reminds  us  of  the  frontispiece  to 
another  fascinatinjj  volume,  found  in  the  loan  library  of  the  Woman's  Board, 
Letters  and  Sketches  from  the  New  Hebrides^  by  Mrs.  John  G.  Paton. 
The  picture  is  a  j^^roup  of  the  Paton  family,  worth  fifty  pages  ot  ordinary 
leartottext  to  make  one  ''  care  about  foreij^n  missions."  These  letters  were 
never  intended  for  publication  ;  they  are  Mrs.  Paton 's  private  correspondence 
with  her  home  circle  in  Scotland ;  letters  of  a  loving  and  gifted  woman,  full 
of  humor  and  grace.  Tiieir  editor  truly  calls  them  *'  one  of  the  most 
charm  in*:::  pieces  of  missionary  literature." 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  autobiographies  of  John  G.  Paton  and  of 
James  Chalmers.  Hoth  of  these  books  have  been  recast  for  younger 
readers.  The  former  is  published  under  the  title.  The  Story  of  John  G. 
PiltoN^  and  is  brought  down  nine  years  later  than  the  larger  book.  The 
smaller  life  of  Chalmers  is  entitled  Tamate^  and  is  written  by  Richard 
L(.>vett,  the  editor  of  the  splendid  autobiography  of  500  pages  that  was 
published  by  lievell  in  1902. 

The  South  Sea  missionary  hen)  who  has  been  most  written  about  is 
C«)leridge  Patteson.  There  are  the  two  volumes  of  minutest  detail  written 
by  C'harlotte  M.  Vonge,  a  friend  of  the  Patteson  family.  There  is  also  a 
small  but  well  written  biography  by  Jesse  Page.  Patteson  is  found  also  in 
most  0()llooti<^ns  of  missionary  biography.  lie  is  one  in  Mrs.  Charles's 
Three  Martyrs  of  the  Xineteenth  Century  and  in  Walsh's  Modern 
Heroes.  A  fine  sketch  <)f  him  was  given  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Twichell  in  a 
sermon  before  the  A.  l^.  C  F.  M.  at  Seattle  in  1905.  This  was  printetl 
afterwards  under  the  title,  A  Modern  f\Ffi<^ht  of  the  Cross.  Several  other 
tamous  niissionarios  of  the  Pacific  are  lound  in  the  library  lists  of  Biography. 

A  '^»v>d  b(^(^k,anil  easily  accessible,  o!i  the  general  history  and  appearance 
of  the  islands,  is  Alexamler's  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  The  best  brief  sketch 
of  the  part  played  by  the  several  mission  l>oards  in  the  drama  of  Pacific 
Missit>ns  is  lonnd  in  Heach's  Stu<lent  X'olunteer  volume.  Geography  of 
/V<  >trsta  fit  M:s<L  ^  rs. 

The  reason  l^r  the  scarcity  of  current  American  literature  on  this  subjecl 
is.  i.A  c<^urse,  the  tact  that  the  island  work  has  been  so  largely  British  and 
Australian,  ami  the  otlicial  report^  do  not  find  their  way  to  our  smaller 
li'.Maries.  ("^f  the  siven  Boards  tiiat  !iave  made  history  in  Pacific  missions 
only  one  is  A.nerican,  the  A.  H.  C\  F.  M.  The  American  Board  prints 
separateK  t'a*  annual  report  i^t"  its  M*cro!iesian  work,  and  has  also  issueil 
a  little  [vnnphlel  hist*>rv  o\  tiie  *'  Morning  Stars''  and  a  sketch  of  the  new 
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mission  at  Guam.  Secretary  Hicks  has  prepared  a  valuable  pamphlet, 
entitled  '*  Lighthouses  of  the  Pacific,"  giving  in  compact  form  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  island  missions.  This  can  be  had  free  at  the  rooms  of  the 
American  Board. 

The  Woman's  Board  has  printed  two  leaflets  written  by  Mrs.  Theodora 
•Crosby  Bliss — "Tiria,  the  Story  of  a  Micronesian  Girl,"  and  "  Kwuli,  a 
South  Sea  Brownie  M;iid.**  These  are  sold  at  five  cents  each,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Woman's  Board.  Mrs.  Bliss  is  also  writing  a  history  of  the  Micro- 
nesian Mission,  which  is  promised  for  early  September.  The  recent  tragic 
chapter  in  our  island  work  must  be  culled  from  letters  from  Mrs.  Garland 
and  others,  describing  the  storm  of  last  year  and  its  disastrous  results,  to  be 
found  in  the  latest  files  of  Life  and  Light  and  TAe  Missionary  Herald. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  are  to  publish  soon  a  collection  of  the  more  valuable 
articles  bearing  on  Pacific  Missions  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Missionary  Review, 


Annual  Meeting  of  W.    B.    M. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will  be  held  in 
State  Street  Church,  Portland,  Maine,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 14  and  15,  1906.  A  meeting  for  delegates  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  13th. 

The  ladies  of  Portland  will  be  happy  to  entertain  delegates  appointed  by 
Branches  and  women  who  have  ever  been  under  appointment  as  mission- 
aries by  the  Woman's  Board  or  the  American  Board.  All  such  desiring 
entertainment  are  requested  to  send  their  names,  stating  what  they  repre- 
sent, to  Miss  Jean  L.  Crie,  79  State  Street,  Portland,  before  October  8. 
Any  wishing  to  secure  accommodations  at  their  own  expense  may  also 
apply  to  Miss  Crie. 

The  usual   reduction   in    railroad   rates  on   the  certificate  plan  has  been 

secured. 

»^ 

Sidelights  from  Periodicals 

France. — "The  Year  in  France"  in  The  Atlantic  for  August. 
**  French  Politics  and  tlie  French  People "  and  "  Religious  Events  In 
F/ance"  in    The   Contemporary  Review  for  July. 

Spain. — "  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Spain  "  in  The  Contemporary  Review 
for  July. 
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Japan. — ^Japan  After  the  War  "  in  The  North  American  I 
August. 

China. — **  Dr.  Tenney  and  Education  in  China  "  in  The  Cofi^ 
(dist  for  August  4. 

Turkey. — "  The  War  of  Moslem  and  Christian  for  the  Sup 
Asia  Minor"  in   The   Contemporary  Review  for  July.  ] 


The  Human  Family 

The  human  family  living  on  eartli  to-day  consists  of  about  1,4 
souls — not  fewer,  probably  more.  These  are  distributed  literaU 
the  earth's  surface,  there  being  no  considerable  spot  on  the  globe  \ 
has  not  found  a  foothold.  In  Asia,  the  so-called  *'  cradle  of  1 
race,"  there  are  now  about  800,000,000  people,  densely  crowd 
average  of  about  1 30  to  every  square  mile.  In  Europe  there  are  32 
averaging  100  to  the  square  mile — not  so  crowded  as  Asia,  but  e 
dense,  and  in  many  places  overpopulated.  In  Africa  there  an 
•mately,  210,000,000,  and  in  the  Americas — North,  South,  and 
110,000,000;  these  latter,  of  course,  relatively  thinly  scattered  c 
areas.  On  the  islands,  large  and  small,  there  are  probably 
more.  The  extremes  of  the  blacks  and  the  whites  are  as  5  to  3,  tl 
ing  700,000,000  intermediate,  brown,  yellow,  and  twany  in  colo' 
entire  race,  500,000,000  are  well  clothed — that  is,  they  wear  gj 
some  kind  that  will  cover  nakedness — 350,000,000  habitually  go  1 
700,000,000  only  cover  the  middle  parts  of  the  body  ;  500,000, 
houses,  700,000,000  in  huts  and  caves,  the  remaining  250,000,00 
having  no  place  to  lay  their  heads. — Selected, 


God  is  not  short  of  money  for  missions,  neither  are  the  bulk  of 
short  of  money.  Hard  hearts,  rather  than  hard  times,  cause  tl" 
Have  you  a  mission  study  class  for  your  young  people?  If  not 
and  get  in  the  procession.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  new  life  \ 
it  will  bring  upon  your  entire  congre<j^ation  even  to  have  a  few  pe 
at  mission  study  class  fires. —  Selected, 


Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Receipts  from  June  18  to  July  18,  1906. 
Miss  Sarah  Louisk  Day,  Treasurer. 


MAINE. 

Norridgeu*ock.  ~ A  Friend,  6  00 

IVestern  Maine  /irafich.—Misft  Annie  F. 
Bailey  .Treas.,  62  Chad  wick  St., Portland. 


North  BridRtAn,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.  10: 
Yarmouth,  WaJnut  Hill.  Coll.  Ci 
land  Co.  Conference.  2.20;  Po 
State  St.  Ch..  Misit  Ellen  H.  Lil 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Sasau  Evelyn 


Receipts 
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Welti,  Second  Cong.  Ch.,  Aux., 
^ess  expenses,  2.29,  66  01 

Total,  60  01 

MKW  HAMPSHIRB. 

TpBhire  ArancA.—MiM  Elizabeth. 
(«tt,  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring;  St., 
.  Dover,  Aux.,  20;  Durham, 
.03;  Merrimack  Cont.,  A  Friend, 
on,  C.  £.  Soc.,  4;  Troy,  Aux.  (25 
o  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  J.  U.  Hige- 


121  03 


Branch.— Mn.  C.  H.  Stevens, 
St.  Johnsbury.  Hrookfleld, 
.,  A  Friend,  5;  Burlington, Col- 
Ch.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  .M. 
rtha  Clapp  Smart},  49.50,  First 
Opportunity  Circle,  22;  Enos- 
rim.  S.  8.  Class,  1.30;  Middle- 
);  Newport,  4;  St.  Johnsbury, 
ti.,  19J0,  South  Ch.fSearch  Light 
il,  153  21 


MASSAOHUSBTTB. 


nd  Wobum  firancA.— Mrs.  Mar- 
.  Richardson,  Treas.,  Reading. 
%  Alil>ott  Academy,  29.5<>;  Lo- 
ot Ch.,  Aux.,  9;  Reading,  C.  R., 
ooeham,  Aux.,  9;  West  .Med- 
:>roan*s  Christian  league  (50  of 
onst.  L.  M's  Mi-8.  George  Cnni- 
ad  Miss  Mary  Parker),  65;  Wo- 
rst Gh.,  Mission  Study  Class,  17. 
Branch.—  Mrs.  Charles  E.  West, 
123  South  St.,  Pittstield.  Hins- 
IX.,  16.06;  NorCh  Adams,  Aux., 
sfleld,  Pilgrim  Dau.,  Aux  ,  15. 
tenses,  6.65, 

0— Friends  through  .Mrs.  E.  C. 
5. 

'th  Branch.— yUn.  Wallace  L. 
,  Treas.,  Bradford.  Newbury- 
und  the  World  M.  li.,  28, 
tth  /IrancA.  — Miss  Nannie  L. 
eas.,23  Wasliington  St.,  Itever- 
icester.  Aux.,  67;  Lynn,  Cen- 
Aux.,26, 

7o.  firancA.  — Miss  Lucy  A.Spar- 
reas.,  18  Congress  St.,  Green- 
reenfleld,  Aux  ,  10;  Northfleld, 
85;  Turners  Falls,  Aux..  10, 
e  Co.  Branch. —  yw^^  Mairi»*t 
and,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Ro:ul, 
ipton.  Hatfield,  Aux.,  Len. 
Wide  Awakes,  4;  North  Am- 
IX.,  I^n.  Off.,  11.90;  Nortlianip- 
rards  Ch.,  Aux.,  17.66;  South- 
Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  S. 
eehon).  25;  South  Hadley,  Mt. 
College,  A  Friend,  25;  Worth- 
iux.,  7. 
^ramjA.— Miss  Mary  E.  (Jood- 
eas..  South  Sudbury.  Marl- 
IX.,  6;  Milford,  C.  E.  Soc,  10; 
%ux..  22.38,  C.  R.,  10.26;  Welles- 
..  66.60. 

dPUgrim.  flrancA.— Miss  Abbie 
,  Treas.,  Lock  Box  53,  Wey- 
Rrockton,  Porter Ch.,.lr.  Aux., 
mouth.  South,  Old  Soutli  Ch., 


100  00 
100  00 


148  69 


107  40 
•J5  00 


92  00 


31  85 


122  hTt 


104  13 


Aux.,  5;  Whitman,  C.  B.  Soc.,  3;  Wol- 
laston,  C.  E.  Soc.  16.70,  87  70 

North  Middlesex  Branch— ^m  Julia  S. 
Con  ant,  Treas.,  Littleton  Common. 
Fitchburg,  Rollstoue  Ch.,  Aux.,  5;  Shir- 
ley, Aux.,  26,  30  00 

aprinafieid  Branch,— Mn,  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell, Treas.,  1078  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field. Agawam,  C.  £.  Soc,  10;  Feeding 
Hills,  Qolden  Rule  M.  C  ,  6.70;  Holyoke, 
Second  Ch.,  Agues  R.  Allyn  Mem.  Fund, 
26,  S.  S.  Intermed.  Dept.,  6;  lx>ng- 
me.idow,  C.  R.,  10.64;  Ludlow  Center, 
Aux.,  8;  Mitteneague,  Aux.  (with  prev. 
contri.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Edwin 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Bmilv  Flagg),  26,  The 
Gleaners,  20;  North  Wilbraham,  Aux. 
(to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Charles  H.  (Jates), 
25;  Palmer,  Second  Ch  ,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
8.26;  Springfield.  First  Ch.,  Aux.  (26  of 
wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  A  li.  Watson), 
257.57,  Opportunity  Seekers,  10,  The 
(Cleaners,  26.  Hope  Ch.,  Aux.,  16.60,  C. 
R..  4.60,  South  Ch..  Aux.,  29.06,  485  21 

Suffolk  BrancA.— Miss  Lucy  K.  Hawes, 
Treas.,  27  River  St.,  Cambridge.  Au- 
burndale,  Aux.,  6;  Boston,  Berkeley 
Temple,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  9,  Mt.  Vernon 
Ch.,  Aux..  36,  Y.  L.  M.  S.,  35,  Old  South 
(  h.,  Aux.,  2.'M>,  Park  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  366, 
J r.  Aux., 30,  Union  Ch.,  Aux., 30;  Brook- 
line,  Leyden  Ch.,  Iteacon  Lights,  2; 
Cambridge,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  2.60,  C.  R., 
12.66:  Charlestown,  First  (Mi.,  Aux.,  6; 
Chelsea.  First  Ch.,  Anx.,  40;  Dedham, 
Aux.  (of  wh.  Len.  Off.,  52.62).  171.49,  A 
gift,  16;  Dorchester,  Central  Ch.,  Anx., 
Len.  Off.,  6.66,  Village  Ch.,  Young  Peo- 
ple's Miss.  Hoc,  H:  Everett.  Mystic  Side 
Ch.,  AddM  f^n.  Off  .1.40;  Foxboro.  Aux  , 
35;  Franklin.  C.  E.  Soc,  20;  Jamaica 
Plain,  Central  Ch.,  Anx.,  80;  Newton 
Centre.  First  Ch.,C.50;  Norwood,  W.  F. 
M.  S.,  46.50;  Roxburv,  Eliot  Ch..  Aux. 
(t«)  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  George  P.  Wilder). 
25.  Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  17.5<);  South 
Boston,  Phillips  Ch.,  Aux.  (26  of  wU.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Filena  H.  Colby), 
126.90,  Y.  L.  M.  S.,  80.  Village  Branch, 
Mothers*  Meeting,  6;  West  Roxbuiy, 
Anatolia  Club.  40,  1,506  10 

S iva mpacoU. -  y rim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  6.66,  6  66 

H'orceater  Co.  firanch.-  iMrs.  Theodore  H. 
Nye,  Treas.,  15  Berkshire  St..  Worcester. 
Gllhertville.  Anx..  65;  Lancaster,  Y.  L. 
M.S.,  30;  Rockdale.  Aux..  49.77;  Spen- 
cer, Aux..  33.80,  Young  Women's  Miss. 
<.lub,  IL.'iO:  Sturbridge.  20;  Teinpleton, 
Aux.,  6;  Ware.  Aux. (125  of  wh.  to  const. 
L.  M's  Mrs.  D.  C.  Marsh,  Mrs.  O.  F.  A. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Franklin  Eaton/' Miss 
Clara  Eaton,  Miss  Ellen  Davis),  132.17; 
Westboro,  Aux.,  26  80;  Whltinsvllle, 
Aux.,  867.20;  Winchendon,  C.  E.  Soc, 
5;  Worcester,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  6.93,  Ex- 
trarCent-a-Dav  Band,  97-2,  Pilgrim  Ch., 
Aux.  (76  of  wh.  to  c*onst.  L.  M's  Mrs, 
Lucy  C.  Bemis.  Mrs.  Clara  E.  Covell, 
Miss  Maud  F.  Steele).  82.16.  C.  E.  Soc, 
10,  Little  Light  Bearers.  18.14,  1,363  19 

Total,       4,288  48 

OONNKOTIODT. 

BoHem  Conn.  firancA.— Miss  Anna  C. 
Learned,    Treas.,   255    Hempstead  St., 
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New  London.  Danielnon,  Aux..  11.73, 
Dayville,  C.  B.  Sec.  1;  East  Woodstock, 
Aux.,  12;  New  London,  Fii-st  Cli.,  Aux., 
20.96;  Pumfret,  Aux.,  15;  Thompson, 
Aux.,  16,  76  68 

Hartsford  Branch,— Mn.  M.  Bradford 
Scoic,  Treas.,  21  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Berlin,  Aux.,  40,  Golden  Ridge 
M.  C,  6;  Bnfleld,  Aux.,  70;  Hartford, 
Fourth  Ch.,  Aux.,  14.61,  Wetbersfleld 
Ave.  Ch.,  S.  8.  and  Prim.  8.  S.,  13.50; 
New  Britain,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  44.90; 
Rockville,  Aux.,  20;  Simsbury,  C.  K. 
Hoc,  5;  Southiuiicton,  Aux.,  31.66;  Suf- 
tield.  Ladies'  F.  M.  S.,  11.50,  266  16 

New  Havwi  Branch.— y\i^»  ^nW^tyrlxAnfi, 
Treas.,  314  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven. 
Ausonia,  C.  £.  ooc.,  31.26;  Bethlehem, 
8.  8.,  6;  Boardman,  C.  E.  Hoc,  5.68; 
Brookfield  Centre,  S.  S.,  6.60;  Centre- 
brook,  C.  fi.  Soc.,  8;  Cobalt  and  Middle 
Haddam.C.  R.,64cU.;  Cromwell,  Baton 
Circle,  10;  Derby,  First  Ch  ,  C.  E.  Soc., 
42;  East  Haven,  C.  R.,  14.  B.  B.,  30,  W. 
G..  35;  East  Litchfield,  C.  B.  Soc.,  6; 
Essex,  M.  W.,  10,  C.  E.  Soc.,  12;  Had- 
dam,  C.  E.  Soc.,  8:  Hadlyme,  C.  E.  Soc, 
6;  Harwinton,  C.  JB.  Soc,  6;  Hig|:;anum, 
C.  E.  Soc.,  10:  Ivoryton,  M.  H..  5,  Dau. 
of  Cov..  8,  C.  E.  Soc,  13.60,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc.,  3.85;  Kent,  C.  R.,  4.05,  C.  E.  Soc., 
10;  Killingwortb,  O.  E.  Soc,  6;  Marl- 
boro, C.  B.  Soc,  9.26;  Meriden,  Centre 
Ch.,  L.  C,  10,  C.  R.,^8,  Sunbeams,  10, 
First  Ch.,  C.  O.,  40;  Middlefleld,  C.  E. 
Soc,  9.32,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  5;  Middle  Had- 
dam.  C.  B.  Soc,  6:  Middletown,  First 
Ch.,  C.  R.,  10,  C.  E.  Soc,  26,  South  Ch.. 
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Stories  from  India 


WORK    OF   THE    BIBLE    WOMEN    IN    ARUPPUKOTTAI 

We  have  fourteen  women  at  work  in  the  Aruppukottai  station,  and  some 
f)f  them  have  had  a  hard  time  this  year.  Again  and  again  their  work  has 
been  stopped  in  some  street  or  house,  and  they  have  been  forbidden  to 
teach  there  again,  because  some  pupil  has  shown  signs  of  conversion,  or  at 
least  a  desire  for  the  things  of  Christ.  In  these  cases  both  teacher  and 
pupil  would  send  in  requests  for  prayer,  and  in  answer  many  a  door  has 
been  reopened  to  the  gospel. 

To  the  east  of  Sokalingapuram,  where  the  weaver  castes  live,  there  was 
a  large  district  that  seemed  wholly  untouched  by  the  Bible  woman's  work, 
80  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  one  of  our  best  Bible  women  was  sent  there 
to  start  work.  For  the  first  few  months  she  had  many  a  cry  over  it,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  work  elsewhere,  but  by  degrees  she  won  her  way 
into  a  few  houses,  and  women  were  allowed  to  study  on  condition  that  she 
did  not  bring  the  missionary  to  their  houses,  for,  they  said,  '*If  she  comes 
she  will  draw  some  of  our  women  away."  They  have  very  strange  tlioughts 
about  us  still,  and  think  we  may  use  mesmerism  in  order  to  get  converts. 
After  a  time  they  grew  more  friendly,  and  in  November  I  was  invited  to 
one  house  where  they  gave  me  a  warm  welcome,  and  I  spent  a  happy  after- 
noon among  them.  Six  women  gathered  to  recite,  and  the  way  they  recited 
showed  me  that  the  Bible  woman  had  been  faithful,  and  made  the  most  of 
her  opportunity.     The  gospel  story  was  real  to  them,  and  they  were  eager 
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to  learn  more.     Several  of  the  husbands  were  present,  and,  interested,  they 
begged  for  books,  and  are  now  reading  the  New  Testament  themselves. 
''Meenaminal,"  a   widow  thirty  years  of  age,  used  to  spend  most  of  her 
time  wandering  from  one  shrine  to  anotlier,  and  in  reading  the  Hindu  sacred 
book.     When  at  home  she  would  waste  her  time  in  idle  gossip  from  house 
to  house,  and  all  the  time  living  a  life  of  sin.     She  is  so  changed 'now  that 
it  is  a  matte*-  of  remark  among  her  Hindu  neighbors.     She  is  reading  the 
Bible,  and  we  laope  the  light  will  soon  break  into  her  heart.     ''Sunthoshan*'"^ 
is  another  young  widow,  who,  according  to  the'-  caste  custom,  was  married 
when  a  little  child,  only  five  years  old  ;  within  three  months  the  young  hus — 
band  died,  so  she  was  counted  a  widow,  and  wears  the  widow's  plain,  white— 
cloth — no  color  is  allowed.     She  is  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  for  rather' 
over  a  year  has  studied  with  a  Bible  woman.     The  truth  has  taken  root  in 
her  heart,  and  she  expects  to  be  baptized  soon.     Her  mother  is  dead,  and 
her  father  is  a  very  feeble  old  man.     He  seems  to  have  grasped  something- 
of  the  truth,  and  says  to  the  Bible  woman,  *'  I  have  given  my  daughter  up 
to  Christ,  and  want  her  trained  to  be  a  Bible  woman  like  you  ;  only  let  her 
stay  with  me  while  I  live."     There  is  some  talk  of  his  being  baptized,  too, 
but  we  fear  he  is  not  ready  to  stand  the  persecution  that  will  probably  come. 

In  Kolangkulam  we  have  one  convert  this  year  as  a  result  of  Bible 
woman's  work.  Then  in  answer  to  her  prayers  and  ours  her  husband  came 
out,  and  both  are  now  members  of  the  church. 

In  Palianipetty  three  old  women  who  live  together  are  much  interested  in 
Christianity,  and  if  our  Bible  woman  fails  to  visit  them  for  a  day  or  two 
they  will  send  for  lier  to  tell  them  more.  How  we  shall  rejoice  if  they  are 
won  for  Christ,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  old  people  to  leave  lifelong  customs,  and 
they  seldom  come  out.  Two  other  high-caste  women  are  asking  for  bap- 
tism. Both  are  Christians,  but  in  each  case  the  husband  is  opposed,  and 
there  would  be  great  persecution  should  they  unite  with  the  church.  So 
they  hold  back  for  a  time. 

Just  one  incident  concerning  an  ordinary  Christian  woman,  '*  Yellaminal." 
Her  (laughter  is  a  Bible  woman,  but  she  is  a  native  midwife.  As  she  is 
known  for  miles  around  as  a  praying  woman  even  Hindus  will  send  for  her 
wlicn  in  trouble.  Last  Sunday  she  was  called  to  see  a  baby  about  seventeen 
(lavs  old,  but  it  had  never  opened  its  eyes,  and  they  feared  it  had  been  born 
blind,  ^'('llaminal  and  her  daughter  prayed  about  it,  and  anointed  the 
child's  eyes  with  oil,  then  returning  in  the  evening,  they  prayed  again,  and 
tlie  little  thincr  opened  its  eyes.  This  made  a  great  impression  on  the  family 
and  nei<rlil)ors. 
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THE  GIRLS  SCHOOL  AT  ARUPPUKOTTAI 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  our  Hindu  girls'  school, — the  children  are 
so  bright  and  happy,  though  very  cramped  as  regards  room.  We  ascend  a 
flight  of  steep,  narrow  stone  steps  and  find  three  small  rooms,  and  a  piece 
of  flat  roof  over  our  boys'  school,  and  with  just  a  shed  downstairs  to  cook  in. 
This  is  all  the  accommodation  there  is  for  the  teacher,  his  wife,  four  children, 
and  wife^'s  sister  (who  is  assistant  teacher)  to  live  in  and  hold  classes  for 
sixty-nine  children.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  when  we  can  get  a  better  and 
larger  building.  The  teachers  are  very  earnest  Christians  and  the  children 
are  well  taught,  especially  in  Scripture,  of  which  they  have  more  than  a 
head  knowledge,  as  the  following  will  show. 

Some  of  the  big  girls  who  have  passed  out  of  the  school  still  attend 
Sunday  scliool  and  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  when  possible.  One  of 
these  girls  is  evidently  a  witness  for  Christ  in  her  home,  for  her  grand- 
mother (with  whom  she  lives)  is  now  interested  in  the  gospel.  She  visits 
the  teacher,  and  asks  to  hear  more  about  the  Bible,  which  her  grand- 
daughter reads  and  talks  about.  '^  Sinnaminal "  is  a  little  girl^  who 
delights  to  bring  some  ottering  to  the  Lord.  So  when  she  has  no 
pocket  money  she  will  collect  sticks,  etc.,  to  sell  as  firewood,  or  in  some 
other  such  way  earn  money  to  give.  Lutchmi  is  a  dear  little  child  of  seven 
years.  She  has  taken  in  the  fact. that  it  is  wrong  to  quarrel  and  fight;  so 
one  day  when  she  found  her  mother  quarrelling  with  another  woman  she 
tried  to  stop  them,  telling  her  mother  it  was  wrong.  The  mother  herself 
came  and  told  the  teacher  about  it,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  why  her 
little  girl  always  said  something  about  Jesus  wlien  she  got  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  thought  that  a  splendid  testimony  to  the  fact  that  that  small  child 
prays  aloud  every  day  in  her  heathen  home. 

"Selli"  isa  bright  girl  of  eight  or  nine  years;  but  just  full  of  mischief. 
She  has  caused  her  teacher  some  tears  in  the  past,  for  she  was  constantly 
quarrelling  and  even  fighting  in  school.  Now  the  change  is  so  marked  that 
even  her  parents  say  ours  must  be  a  good  school  to  bring  about  such  a 
change.  However,  we  want  to  see  a  change  of  heart,  too.  When  that 
takes  place  tlie  parents  are  not  so  pleased  ;  indeed,  we  have  lost  several 
nice  children  recently,  simply  because  they  had  learned  to  love  the  Saviour 
and  spoke  of  him  at  home.  Some  of  the  parents  say  :  "  If  our  children 
attend  the  school,  they  will  become  Christians.  It  may  be  the  true  way, 
but  we  do  not  want  them  to  leave  the  religion  of  their  fathers."  It  seems 
terrible  that  so  many  of  the  people  in  Arnppukottai  are  convinced  of  the 
truth,  but  they  will  not  yield  ;  they  are  bound  by  caste  as  with  iron  bands. 
Their  caste  rules  and  customs  are  law  to  them. 
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A   LETTER   FROM    OUR    NEW    MISSIONARY 

Pang  Chuang,  China  May  9,  1906. 

This  has  been  a  very  happy,  though  a  very  busy  winter.  When  Miss 
Lyons,  the  other  new  young  woman  who  is  getting  ready  for  the  opening  of 
Lin  Ching,  and  I  reached  Pang  Chuang,  we  found  a  teacher,  already  pro- 
vided, and  two  days  after  our  arrival  the  lessons  in  Chinese  began,  and  have 
continued  witli  only  an  eight  days'  intermission,  just  before  the  Chinese  New 
Year,  when  with  the  Misses  WyckoflTwe  made  a  trip  to  Lin  Ching. 

My  progress  in  Chinese  has  not  been  rapid,  but  has  been  all  perhaps  that 
I  had  any  reason  to  expect.  In  six  months  of  study  I  shall  have  completed 
about  half  of  the  prescribed  work  of  the  first  *'  year,"  which  for  those  com- 
ing earlier  than  we  did  is  a  ''  year  "  of  eight  or  ten  months.  During  the 
next  six  months  I  hope  and  expect  to  make  much  better  progress.  My 
study  and  recitation  takes  five  to  seven  hours  a  day,  and  leaves  me  in  a  state 
of  mental  weariness  that  is  not  conducive  to  bright  letter  writing.  Here- 
after, however,  I  will  try  to  realize  that  writing  letters  is  really  a  part  of  my 
work  as  truly  as  the  studying,  and  if  sometimes  necessary,  will  let  the  study- 
ing come  second.  We  have  a  very  good  teacher,  one  of  our  Tung  Chou 
graduates.  He  is  an  earnest  Christian  young  man,  and  very  much  inter- 
ested in  his  work. 

Mrs.  Peck  is  indeed  as  charming  in  her  own  home  in  Tientsin  as  when 
we  knew  her  in  America,  and  she  is  doing  a  beautiful  work  there  in  the 
union  church  and  socially  among  the  women  of  the  foreign  community. 
The  other  missionary  friends  rejoice  to  see  something  of  her  and  to  have  her 
help  and  sympathy.  She  will  probably  be  at  Pei  Te  He  this  summer,  and 
I  am  looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  knowing  her  better. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  we  are  expecting  Miss  Mary  Porter  and  her 
brother.  You  doubtless  know  something  of  their  journey  ings, — their  visit  in 
Honolulu,  trip  to  Manila,  visit  to  our  mission  in  Foochow,  their  stay  in 
Japan  with  all  its  pretty  attractiveness.  They  are  to  visit  at  Pao  Ting  Fu 
on  their  way  here,  and  make  their  visits  to  our  more  northern  stations  later. 

We  leave  for  the  north  about  the  first  of  June.  On  the  way  to  mission 
meeting  at  Tung  Chou  we  will  visit  Peking,  and  after  mission  meeting  we 
go  to  Pei  Te  He  for  the  summer.  *'  We  "  does  not  mean  all  the  members 
of  the  station,  but  does  include  the  new  members  usually,  for  they  are  of  so 
little  use  if  they  do  stay  at  tlie  station.  Miss  Lyons  and  I  take  our  teacher 
with  us,  and  expect  to  accomplish  much  during  the  summer  months  at  the 
seashore. 

Susan  B.  Tallmas. 
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A  Brief  Glimpse  of  a  Hindu  Festival 

BY    MISS    MARY    E.  MOULTON   OF   AHMEDNAGAR 

Monday  there  was  to  be  a  big  pilgrimage  at  Dongargan,  eleven  miles  out. 
All  my  schools  wete  to  be  closed  for  the  day,  and  the  masters  thereof,  to- 
gether with  the  pastors,  preachers,  and  Bible  women,  were  to  go  to  Don- 
gargan to  preach.  Over  ten  thousand  people  were  expected  to  be  there. 
There  had  been  some  question  about  the  advisability  of  any  Bible  women 
going,  so  I  decided  to  go  and  see  what  the  preachers  were  doing  and 
whether  I  should  take  the  women  another  year.  A  Miss  Goodfellow,  of  the 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission,  was  visiting  here  in  Nagar,  and  I  invited 
her  to  go  with  me.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  fresh,  and  bright,  and 
cool.  It  is  our  rainy  season,  and  though  ouf  rain  has  been  much  less  than 
the  average,  just  now  we  are  having  our  latter  rains,  and  the  grass,  which 
had  become  brown  and  burnt,  now  is  green  again. 

At  length  we  reached  Dongargan.  Here  the  crowds  had  already  begun 
to  gather.  Shopkeepers  were  busy  displaying  their  wares.  Beggars,  the 
lame,  the  halt,  and  the  bh'nd  all  were  engaged  in  asking  and  receiving,  for 
charity  given  on  a  holy  day  or  on  a  pilgrimage  multiplies  the  merit  stored 
up  for  the  giver.  The  chief  reason  of  this  pilgrimage  is  to  bathe  in  the 
springs  of  the  place,  especially  one  named  after  Seetabai.  We  went  down 
there  and  watched  and  then  went  through  the  crowd.  The  people  had 
come  from  all   the  surrounding  villages,  and  even  from  some  far  away. 
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They  were  all  engrossed  in  their  bathing,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  had 
no  desire  to  think  of  anything  else.  After  returning  to  the  bungalow,  and 
getting  our  lunch,  it  looked  so  much  like  rain  that  we  decided  to  go  back 
to  Ahmednagar  at  once.  Up  near  where  the  tonga  awaited  us  were  our 
men  preaching  under  a  tree,  and  though  from  one  to  four  the  crowd 
changed  constantly,  still  it  was  orderly  and  one  that  listened  quietly. 


A  Letter  to  Christian  Endeavorers 

February  7,  1906. 

Many  things  have  happened  in  our  small  circle  here  since  I  last  wrote  to 
you.  The  latest  thing  of  immediate  concern  is  my  removal  to  Bailundu,  for 
how  long  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  hope  to  return  to  Chileso  in  the  dry  season.- 

It  became  necessary  for  Mrs.  Woodside,  on  account  of  her  health,  to 
make  preparations  to  return  to  America  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moffatt,  of  Cisamba,  arc  leaving  also,  as  both  have  been  suffering  from 
fever.  Miss  Stimson,  whose  furlough  was  due  last  year,  goes  with  them. 
The  Neipps,  who  have  hoped  to  make  Chileso  their  home,  found  an  oppor- 
tunity at  once  to  go  there,  as  Mr.  Woodside  was  asked  to  help  the  Cisamba 
Station  until  someone  comes  to  their  relief.  It  was  thought  the  school  work 
of  Bailundu  would  be  too  much  for  Miss  Campbell  alone,  so  I  was  asked  to 
come  down.  I  cannot  tell  how  hard  it  was  at  first  to  leave  my  work  at 
Chileso,  which  was  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  condition  this  year  than 
last.  I  was  afraid,  too,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neipp  could  not  carry  on  all  the 
school  work  besides  the  other  necessary  work  of  the  station,  but  at  last  I 
was  able  to  leave  the  responsibility  with  the  Lord,  and  am  trusting  him  to 
sustain  me  and  give  me  the  needed  wisdom  for  the  work  here,  which  is 
different  in  some  respects  from  my  work  at  Chileso.  For  one  thing  there 
are  no  rej;ular  helpers  in  our  school  here,  and  the  whole  responsibility  rests 
upon  Miss  Campbell  and  myself.  She  has  the  girls*  school  and  I  the  boys'. 
There  are  young  boys  to  help  us  in  kindergarten  in  the  morning.  The 
afternoon  school  for  boys  begins  at  two  o'clock.  At  four  I  have  an  ad- 
vanced class  of  hoys  in  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  for  an  hour  three  days 
a  week.  The  other  two  days  at  the  same  hour  I  have  the  old  women  who 
cannot  learn  to  read.  They  have  good  memories  for  committing  things,  so 
they  learn  catechism,  hymns  and  Bible  verses.  I  try  to  sing  with  them 
too,  ])nt  they  seem  to  think  their  part  is  to  listen.  However,  I  enjoy  them. 
I  also  have  them  in  Snndav  school. 

I  had  a  pleasant  journey  of  four  days  coming  here.     Station  boys  carried 
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me  and  my  loads.  The  first  day  we  crossed  the  Kutatu  River  in  a  small 
boat  and  reached  a  village  where  one  of  our  young  boys  has  been  teaching. 
His  own  relatives  are  here,  and  that  is  why  he  was  teaching  instead  of  re- 
maining on  the  station.  I  found  some  promising  pupils,  the  most  encour- 
aging a  middle-aged  chief.  They  intend  moving  the  Christians  to  a  more 
favorable  place,  as  the  rum  traders  are  so  near,  and  part  of  the  village  is  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  school.  As  we  readied  the  village  about  three  o'clock 
I  had  some  time  to  hear  difierent  ones  read  besides  the  boys  who  came  with 
me.  I  had  brought  books  along  with  me.  Meantime  two  of  the  boys  were 
cleaning  a  house  for  me,  putting  fresh  grass  on  the  bed  before  they  undid 
the  blankets.  After  supper  we  had  a  good  meeting  in  the  onjango,  a  central 
place  roofed  in,  but  the  sides  left  open.  The  next  day  we  reached  another 
school  about  noon  ;  those  carrying  the  loads,  except  two,  a  young  boy 
carrying  the  food  and  extra  things,  and  the  one  with  the  bedding.  They 
kept  right  along  with  the  tepoia  every  day.  At  this  school  at  Nandavala  I 
was  kept  busy  all  afternoon.  •  A  number  of  young  men  belonging  to  the 
school,  but  living  about  twenty  minutes  away  in  another  village,  came  as 
soon  as  they  heard  we  had  come.  They  read  well  and  seemed  very  prom- 
ising, especially  one  who,  I  think,  will  be  a  good  leader  for  them.  The 
teacher  himself  was  not  very  promising,  but  the  Lord  has  used  him  to  begin 
a  good  work.  My  carriers  bought  lots  of  beans  here  for  the  rest  of  their 
journey  going  and  returning.  I  occupied  the  small  room  at  the  end  of  the 
schoolhouse.  We  had  a  good  meeting  that  evening.  Most  of  those  with 
me  were  Christians,  and  seemed  glad  to  speak  encouraging  words  to  the 
people  trying  to  live  Christian  lives  in  the  midst  of  village  temptations  and 
surroundings.  I  myself  did  not  find  it  hard  to  speak  at  these  meetings,  and 
was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  see  the  work  and  help  by  a  few  suggestions. 
The  next  morning,  after  two  hours,  we  reached  Epanda,  where  Bailundu 
Station  has  a  large  scliool  of  several  vears'  standing.  We  stopped  here  for 
half  an  hour  and  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  two  teachers,  Ngulu 
and  Katito.  We  had  met  crowds  of  women  going  to  their  fields  before  we 
reached  the  village.  That  afternoon  we  stayed  at  a  village  where  there  is 
no  school,  and  the  people  are  not  very  friendly  to  the  '*  Words,"  but  they 
treated  us  well.  I  took  a  book  and  went  some  distance  to  an  old  village  site 
where  there  are  beautiful  large  shade  trees,  and  spent  a  restful  time.  When 
I  came  back  to  the  village  my  boys  were  waiting  to  read.  One  of  my  help- 
ers was  along  so  he  helped  with  those  in  the  primers.  There  were  eleven 
carriers  in  all,  six  for  the  tepoia.  There  was  a  y^^mnX  spirit  among  them  for 
which  I  was  very  thankful.  We  had  a  meeting  that  last  evening,  too,  and 
a  good  many  came  from  curiosity.     I  hope  the  seed  sown  will  take  root. 
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Saturday  about  eight  o'clock  we  reached  Bailundu  where  I  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  the  missionaries  and  natives.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neipp 
tried  to  tell  me  about  the  work  they  were  leaving  for  me,  but  they  were  busy 
with  their  preparations  for  going  on  their  journey  to  Ochileso  on  Monday. 
It  was  a  long  time  Monday  morning  before  they  got  their  loads  off.  They 
had  sent  a  number  up  the  week  before.  We  met  them  on  the  path.  But 
there  were  still  many  things  left,  and  as  the  native  load  is  sixty  pounds  it 
takes  a  good  many  loads  to  move  all  one's  household  furniture.  I  left  mine 
packed  at  Ochileso,  thinking  to  go  back  in  a  few  months,  but  I  have  had  to 
send  for  a  few  things  which  Miss  Campbell  needs  in  her  housekeeping.  Mr. 
Stover  also  boards  here. 

The  Neipps  finally  got  off  at  half  past  ten  with  their  ''  circus,"  as  they 
said  their  caravan  resembled.  They  had  my  carriers,  some  Bailundu  boys 
and  villagers  from  several  places.  We  have  heard  from  them  since  they 
arrived.  There  was  no  rain  until  after  they  reached  Ochileso.  I  had  been 
fortunate  in  that  respect,  too,  having  had  rain  only  one  night,  none  in  the 
day  time  except  a  sprinkle  the  day  we  came  here.  Mrs.  Woodside  said  the 
people  gave  the  Neipps  a  good  welcome.  Mr.  Woodside  had  suggested 
their  cleaning  up  their  places  which  were  getting  overgrown  with  grass  and 
weeds,  and  they  did,  also  filling  up  holes  that  remained  from  last  year's 
building. 

Mrs.  Wellman  is  here  now,  too,  coming  back  with  Mr.  Fay  who  went  on 
a  visit  to  the  new  place  to  help  them  decide  on  a  site  for  building.  She  will 
remain  with  her  two  children  through  the  rest  of  the  wet  season.  They  are 
having  good  times  with  Charley  and  Miriam  Fay,  and  Mrs.  Wellman  is 
teaching  them  every  day,  and  I  for  a  little  while  Sunday  afternoons,  while 
Mrs.  Fay  takes  the  woman's  meeting. 

While  at  Ochileso  I  was  having  two  Endeavor  meetings  a  week,  one  for 
the  young  girls  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  one  for  the  young  boys  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  I  miss  these,  and  I  fear  there  will  be  no  one  now  to  have 
them  at  Ochileso.  Will  you  not  please  help  us  pray  for  more  missionaries? 
The  American  Board  has  said  they  could  not  send  anyone  this  year,  but  this 
would  not  prevent  their  being  sent  if  their  salary  came  from  other  sources. 
The  W.  B.  M.  I.  would  gladly  send  us  someone  I  know,  if  she  could  be 
found.  I  am  praying  for  two  young  women  to  come  to  us  this  year.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  relieve  the  situation  here  at  Baihmdu  and  at  Ochileso. 
The  W.  B.  M.  also  feels  that  it  ought  to  send  us  someone  in  Miss  Bovver's 
place,  who  left  the  mission  almost  three  years  ago.  Last  year  three  left  the 
mission.  This  year  four  are  leaving.  Mrs.  Wellman  returned  last  year. 
I  know  of  your  interest  and  sympathy  both  from  letters  I  have  received  from 
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some  of  you  and  from  Mrs.  Wellman.     It  makes  me  glad  to  be  called  your 
missionary,  and  I  want  to  be  faithful. 

Witli  kiiid  wishes  for  the  spiritual  growth  of  all  your  societies,  and  thank- 
ing you  for  all  you  hre  doing  to  help  the  work  here,  I  am, 

Your  friend, 

Emma  Rbdick. 


Extract  from  letter  from  Miss  E.  M.  Chambers,  Aintab,  Turkey,  May  i8,  1906: — 

I  HOPE  someone  can  be  found  for  Kessab,  for  while  I  am  not  afraid  to  go 
alone,  and  expect  to  go  if  no  one  comes,  I  think  it  will  be  much  better  for 
the  work  and  for  me  personally  to  have  someone  with  me;  But  I  am  will- 
ing to  wait  until  the  riglit  one  is  found. 

Our  work  here  moves  on  rather  heavily  since  the  fire,  like  swimming 
against  a  strong  current,  but  it  does  move.  The  building  we  are  now  in, 
the  only  place  th;it  would  accommodate  us,  is  rather  unsanitary,  and  that, 
together  with  the  nervous  strain  and  losses  of  belongings  has  told  on  the 
health  of  many  of  the  girls,  so  that  tlie  greater  part  of  the  time  someone  is 
ailing,  and  wliat  with  caring  for  sick  ones,  getting  the  naked  ones  clothed, 
and  trying  to  teach  without  sufficient  text-books,  we  are  more  than  busy, 
but  there  is  only  about  five  weeks  more  and  then  we  may  rest  on  our  laurels, 
and  wait  for  our  new  building  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  so  it  can  be  occu- 
pied by  the  time  we  open  school  in  the  autumn. 

I  plan  to  go  to  Kessab  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  close  of  school  here,  as 
I  want  to  get  tilings  in  hand  for  next  year's  work  before  time  to  begin  it. 
Five  of  our  graduates  this  year  are  from  Kessab,  and  will  be  our  teachers 
next  year.  It  seems  nice  to  have  our  own  girls,  does  it  not?  I  have  had 
them  here  for  two  years,  so  know  them  well.  Just  now  the  girls  seem  to 
be  many  of  them  greatly  awakened  and  earnestly  seeking  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. We  are  so  glad  for  this,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  pray  with  me  that  it 
may  continue,  and  that  especially  of  the  ones  who  go  out  to  return  no  more, 
the  seniors,  all  may  know  him  as  their  own  personal  Saviour  who  died  for 
them. 

Work  in  Aruppukottai,  Madura  DistHct,  South  India,  by  Miss  Quickenden : — 

We  have  had  a  very  bright  and  happy  year  as  regards  converts — here 
and  there  one  all  over  our  station  :  a  farmer  and  his  family,  a  merchant 
and  his  wife  and  son  in  one  village;  in  another  village  several  families, 
among  whom  is  one  bright  boy  named  Krisnam.  He  came  to  the  boarding 
school  last  year,  but  only  stayed  one  term,  then  did  not  return,  and  I  did 
not  think  that  he  had  gained  much.     However,  the  seed  was  sown,  and 
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the  catechist  in  his  village  has  reaped  the  reward,  for,  though  his  father  still 
remains  a  Hindu,  he  is  a  very  bright,  true  Christian,  and  only  fourteen 
years  old.  He  was  so  eager  that  his  little  sister  should  come  to  school  that 
when  I  went  to  the  village  last  week  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  father's 
consent  and  brought  her  back  with  me. 

In  our  boarding  school  there  has  been  quite  a  revival ;  several  boys  and 
girls  have  been  converted,  and  many  others  greatly  changed.  Three  boys 
and  seven  girls  are  to  unite  with  the  church  next  month,  and  sixteen  chil- 
dren joined  tlic  Christian  Endeavor  Society  this  week  as  aclive  members, 
and  all  seem  so  happy. 

Among  our  helpers,  too,  there  is  new  life,  especially  noticeable  in  our 
Aruppukottai  native  helpers.  Another  Hindu  woman  was  baptized  and 
received  into  the  churcli  last  Sunday,  the  result  of  Nachramrnars  (Bible 
woman)  work,  and  I  think  Sunnammal  (Bible  woman)  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  witli  the  coming  of  the  two  families  mentioned. 

Last  week  I  went  to  visit  the  Bible  women  in  Pommai-kottai-karisaku- 
lam,  Neeravi  and  Perunali.  Those  villages  are  seven,  seventeen  and 
twenty  miles  from  Aruppukottai,  so  it  took  Hwe  days  to  visit  the  three 
places.  I  slept  one  night  in  each  place,  getting  my  meals  where  I  could, 
sometimes  by  the  roadside.  In  Pommakottai  and  Neeravi  it  was  harvest 
time,  and  the  women  are  mostly  very  poor  so  that  they  work  in  the  fields 
all  (lay,  and  it  is  only  at  night,  after  they  come  home  tired  and  have 
cooked  and  eaten  their  evening  menl,  that  they  have  time  to  sit  down  and 
listen  to  us  or  come  to  a  meeting,  but  often  the  Bible  woman  will  follow 
tliem  to  the  fields  and  try  to  teach  them  something  while  they  work.  Just 
now,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rain,  many  are  suflering,  and  they  say  that  some 
of  the  people  are  digging  up  the  ant-hills  in  the  grain  fields  in  order  to  get 
the  grain  that  the  ants  have  stored  up,  which  they  cook  and  eat.  They 
told  me  they  sometimes  get  nearly  a  quart  measure  from  one  ant-hill. 

In  Pernnalai,  where  our  new  Bible  woman,  Mariammal,  is  at  work,  we 
have  a  different  class  of  women.  They  are  mostly  from  the  wealthy  classes, 
who  do  not  allow  their  women  and  young  girls  to  go  out;  so  they  are  shut 
off  from  all  chance  of  hearing  the  gospel  unless  a  Bible  woman  succeeds  in 
winning  her  way  into  the  house.  This  Mariammal  has  done,  and  I  went 
with  her  to  see  some  eight  or  ten  bright  young  girls  and  women  of  fourteen 
to  twenty,  and  a  few  older  ones  whom  she  was  teaching.  She  is  doing  a 
very  gocnl  work,  and  I  was  mucli  pleased  with   her  work. 

I  should  like  you  to  pray  specially  for  the  Bible  women's  work  in  and 
near  Aruppukottai,  for  having  had  two  converts  baptized  recently — one  in 
Dcccmlx-T  and  one  last  Sundav — there   is  some  persecution.     Valli  is  the 
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last  cxmvert.  Now  she  has  taken  the  name  of  '^  peace"  ;  Samathanam,  in 
Tamil.  The  Bible  women  are  forbidden  to  go  to  her  house  now  by  the 
relations.  They  say  several  young  men  are  ready  to  beat  anyone  who 
comes,  but  Samathanam  is  very  brave  herself;  she  came  to  church  again 
yesterday,  and  she  insists  on  being  allowed  to,  though  her  friends  object. 

This  evening  a  boy  of  fourteen  came  and  begged  to  he  taken  into  the 
boarding  school.  He  has  heard  the  truth  through  Paripuranam,  Bible 
woman,  who  teaches  his  sister,  and  he  says  he  wants  to  be  :  Christian,  but, 
alas !  we  had  to  send  him  home,  for  we  could  not  take  him  without  his 
father's  consent. 

Last  month  Mr.  Perkins,  Dr.  Harriet  Parker  and  I.went  out  for  another 
ten  days*  itinerary,  and  we  had  a  real  good  time.  We  had  five  camps,  a 
half  a  day  to  a  day's  journey  apart.  We  started  out  on  the  23d  of  Janu- 
ary, reached  Mandapasalai  at  noon.  A  few  people  were  there  before  us,  and 
while  our  breakfast  was  being  prepared  and  we  were  unpacking  our  few 
necessary  articles — as  cot,  chair,  etc. — the  crowd  gathered,  and  within  an  hour 
of  arrival  we  had  eaten  and  set  to  work.  First  we  had  a  very  good  meeting 
with  the  people,  then  Dr.  Parker  began  seeing  patients,  and  our  hands  were 
full ;  but  our  native  helpers  kept  up  tlie  singing  and  preaching  at  a  little 
distance  until  dark,  when  we  stopped  work,  but  only  to  begin  again  as  soon  as 
we  were  up  in  the  morning,  and  oh  !  what  crowds  came.  We  had  arranged 
move  on  to  the  next  camp  at  noon,  but  could  not,  and  at  2  p.  m.,  when  we 
were  obliged  to  stop  in  order  to  reach  the  next  place  that  night,  we  had  to 
leave  with  heavy  hearts, ,  for  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  people 
unattended  to,  who  had  gathered  while  we  were  eating  and  packing  up  to 
go,  and  on  the  road  we  met  two  carts  full  of  people  coming  to  ns ; 
but,  happily,  we  persuaded  them  to  follow  us  next  day.  Dr.  Parker  saw 
and  we  did  our  best  for  384  sick  people  in  that  first  village.  In  Perunali 
the  crowd  was  not  so  unmanageable,  and  the  people  much  more  attentive 
to  the  preaching.  We  were  there  one  whole  <lay  and  Dr.  Parker  treated 
194  patients.  In  Sevalputti  another  136  obtained  her  help;  and  then  being 
Saturday  evening  we  went  on  eight  miles  to  a  hut  on  the  seashore,  where 
Dr.  Parker  and  I  thought  we  would  spend  a  quiet  Sunday,  But  even  there 
a  few  people  found  us,  and  on  Monday  we  started  oiY  on  an  eighteen  miles' 
journey  across  country  to  Sengotampetti,  a  village  where,  as  far  as  Mr. 
Perkins  knew,  no  white  doctor  had  ever  been.  Here  we  had  the  hardest 
day  of  all.  From  early  morning  to  9  p.  m.  an  eager  crowd  pressed  one 
upon  the  other.  When  we  stopped  for  the  night  the  number  seen  was 
280,  or  more,  and  in  the  morning  while  the  men  were  taking  down  the  tent 
to  move  on  you  might  liave  seen  Dr.  Parker,  her  dispenser,  Koilpillai,  and 
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myself,  all  sitting  round  the  medicine  boxes  under  a  big  banyan  tree,  tr; 
do  something  for  30  or  40  people  who  hemmed  us  in  on  all  sides  clai 
for  medicine,  and  in  all,  the  names  taken  amounted  to  335  in  that 
alone.  Our  next  and  last  camp  was  in  an  ideal  place  among  a  group 
trees,  which  gave  shade  to  us  and  the  people,  and  all  day  long  wt 
look  round  and  see  little  groups  of  people  gathered  round  a  catecl 
seated  round  a  Bible  woman  who  had  a  Bible  picture  spread  out  bes 
on  the  ground.  Mr.  Perkins  had  his  monthly  meeting  for  the  catecl 
his  tent  near  by,  so  a  number  of  workers  were  present  and  each  took 
in  the  singing  and  preaching.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  patient 
seen,  and  at  7  p.  m.'  we  had  finished,  so  walked  across  the  fields 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  new  church  in  Poonalaipettt,  where  Mr.  f 
conducted  a  communion  service.  We  enjoyed  it,  and  it  was  such 
finish  to  our  tour.  With  a  few  odd  people  here  and  there  counted  i 
Parker  treated  1,222  patients  on  that  tour;  and  that  they  appreciatec 
she  did  for  them  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  when  I  went  through  some  v 
near  where  we  camped  last  week  the  people  asked  if  I  had  not  broug 
medicine,  and  "When  will  the  doctor  come  again?"  and  some  sp 
benefit  received. 
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Colorado log  55 

Illinois 2,063  37 

indiaita 41  30 

LOWA 445  05 

KaKSAS 152  90 


Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

Vrbraska 

Ohio 

80DTII  Dakota 

WlAOONSIN 

Wyoming 

Maine 

Massacbusbttb 


308  85 

793  81 

16  40 

51  30 

1,216  25 

18  20 

292  51 

4  00 

6  35 

613  50 


Nkw  Mexico 

Turkey    

misobllankuus 

Receipts  for  the  month 
Previously  ackiiowledged    . 

ToUl  since  October,  1905      .       .        .    S 

ADDITIONAL  1»ONATIONN  FOR  SPBOIAL  < 

Receipts  for  the  month 
Previously  acknowledged    . 

ToUl  since  October,  1906     . 

Miss  Flora  Starr,  Asa't  Ti 


Annual   Meeting  of   W.  B.  M. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will  be  held  in 
State  Street  Church,  Portland,  Maine,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 14  and  15,  1906.  A  meeting  for  delegates  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  13th. 

The  ladies  of  Portland  will  be  happy  to  entertain  delegates  appointed  by 
Branches  and  women  who  have  ever  been  under  appointment  as  mission- 
aries by  the  Woman's  Board  or  the  American  Board.  All  such  desiring 
entertainment  are  requested  to  send  their  names,  stating  what  they  repre- 
sent, to  Miss  Jean  L.  Crie,  79  State  Street,  Portland,  before  October  8. 
Any  wishing  to  secure  accommodations  at  their  own  expense  may  also 
apply  to  Miss  Crie. 

The  usual  reduction  in  railroad  rates  on  the  certificate  plan  has  been 
secured. 
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OKPHANS  AT   MONASTIR.      C^iee  page  437. ) 


SCHOOL  Giiu-s  IN  MONASTIR.      ( See  page  436. ) 
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OCTOBER.  1906 


No.  10 


ItesiONARY  Miss  Adelaide   S.    Dwight,  who   has   been    teaching 

n»aoNALs.  hi  our  school  at  Talas,  has  been  obliged  to  return  to  this 

.CgpHltjry  for  a  season  on  account  of  ill  health.  Miss  Agnes  M.  Lord,  who  has 
lia^tiie  care  of  American  School  for  Girls  at  Erzroom,  in  Eastern  Turkey, 
kts'  resigned  her  position  and  returned  to  America.  Miss  Caroline  E. 
Frosty  a  teacher  at  Umzumbe,  has  come  home  for  her  well  earned  furlough. 
Miss  Frances  E.  Griswold,  of  Maebashi,  is  returning  to  her  work  after  a 
year  of  rest  in  America. 

Our  Annual  The  women  of  the  Portland  churches  will  make  us 

Mbbtino.  welcome  with  the  warmest  of  hospitality,  and  the  meet- 

ings will  be  full  of  interest.  The  one  topic  chosen  to  run  through  all  the 
sessions  is  Prayer  and  the  Kingdom,  and  we  hope  that  a  new  impulse  will 
come  from  the  discussion  of  the  great  theme.  Missionaries  from  Africa, 
India,  China,  Japan,  Turkey  and  perhaps  other  countries  plan  to  give  us 
their  help,  and  a  social  evening  will  bring  the  delegates  nearer  together. 
Do  not  miss  this  meeting  if  the  choice  of  going  or  staying  is  before  you. 

New  We  are  just  issuing  a  story  of  the  tour  of  a  woman 

LtnuLATURX.  doctor  in  Southern  India.  Our  beloved  Dr.  Parker,  who 
has  charge  of  the  hospital  for  women  and  children  in  Madura,  tells  us  of 
her  recent  visit  to  some  of  the  villages  in  the  vicinity,  and  her  pictures  of 
the  need  she  found  and  the  welcome  she  met  give  a  new  idea  of  her  Christ- 
like mission.  Price,  3  cents.  The  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Woman's 
JKpiirtff  issued  in  1895  has  been  carefully  revised,  in  part  rewritten,  and 
*1iroiigfat  to  date,  including  lists  of  missionaries  and  assistants.  Price,  5 
Mats.  The  Prayer  Calendar  for  1907,  now  for  the  first  time  issued  jointly 
•bj^'dM  Woman's  Board  and  the  Board  of  the  Interior,  is  ready.  It  contains 
^H  names  of  all  the  women  sent  as  missionaries  by  the  American  Board, 
wMl '  carefully  selected  quotations,  much  information,  and  many  telling 
IllllStnitions.     The  one  insistent  request  of  all  our  missionaries  is,  Pray  for 
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us.  Witli  this  calendar  we  may  be  sure  to  remember  every  one  in  turn,  and 
may  know  that  we  join  our  petitions  with  those  of  thousands  of  other  women 
the  world  around ^  asking  for  tiie  same  blessing.  It  is  a  pretty  calendar,  too. 
Have  you  not  some  friend  who  does  not  yet  know  the  joy  of  the  world- 
wide interest,  who  would  follow  on  day  by  day  in  these  supplications  were 
you  to  put  this  in  her  hand?  We  may  put  it  in  our  list  of  gifts  for  birthdays 
or  Christmas.  Price,  z$  cents ;  sent  by  mail,  30  cents.  Miss  Hartshorn 
will  send  any  of  the  above  on  receipt  of  price*  A  new  responsive  service 
for  thank-offering  meetings  is  just  ready.     Price,  75  cents  per  hundred. 

All  who  lead  in  the  study  of  Christus  RedemftPr  will  want  the  little 
manual,  How  to  Use  the  Text-book,  with  outline  of  lectures,  by  Mrs,  Mont- 
gomery,    Price,  10  cents. 

In  Though   not  one  of  our  commissioned  missionaries, 

MsMoaiAM.  yet  the  service  of  Miss  Edith  ^lacDougal  has  been  so 

timely  and  effective  that  we  must  pay  a  word  of  tribute  at  her  death.  Mis* 
Hammond's  ill  health  had  driven  her  from  the  school  at  Chihuahua,  and 
Miss  Long  was  sorely  overburdened  when  Miss  MxicDougal  came  to  l>er 
help.  Full  of  enthusiasm  and  sympathy,  tactful  with  the  children,  and 
most  winsome  to  the  older  pupils,  she  soon  managed  to  take  much  of  t!ie 
school  care.  So  faithful  was  her  work  tliat  Mrs*  Katoa  says  of  the  examina^ 
tion  of  her  classes  :  *'  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  and  ears— those  chil- 
dren whoa  vear  before  could  speak  no  English  and  knew  nothin^^  of  figures, 
were  now  doing  difficult  exercises  swiflly  and  accurately.  She  had  done 
wonders."  But  a  disease  from  which  she  had  suffered  previously  laid  a 
renewed  hold  upon  her,  and  soon  it  was  plain  that  her  work  in  school  was 
over.  Her  sister  came  to  take  her  to  her  California  home,  but  while  resting 
at  EI  Paso  the  door  to  the  mansion  prepared  was  opened,  the  many  miles 
across  the  desert  were  spared  her,  and  she  found  her  rest.  But  those  girls 
at  Chihuahua  will  be  better  women  for  the  brief  touch  of  that  noble  teacher. 

Unsettled  Conditions         In  all  the  stir  and  ferment  of  the  nations  that 
IN  South  Africa.  comes  with  an  enkindled  consciousness  of  race  to 

be  loved  and  rights  to  be  fought  for,  South  Africa  is  feeling  the  new  life  in 
a  trying  way.  Africa  for  the  Africans  is  their  thought  and  their  claim — who 
can  blame  them?  But  shrewd  and  enterprising  Anglo-Saxons  have  said, 
No,  Africa  for  Britain,  for  the  Empire,  and  all  her  treasures  for  our 
pockets.  To  the  natives  they  would  give  only  heathenism  and  slaver}\ 
So  the  British  government,  in  protecting  its  subjects  and  their  commercial 
interests  in  a  country  where  they  are  at  best  but  intruders,  lays  a  heavy  hand 
on  the  native  peoples,  and  tries  to  thwart  the  work  of  the  missionaries  who 
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would  lift  them  to  a  better  life.  Schools  are  diminished  or  scattered, 
churches  are  closed,  and  many  vexing  and  hindering  restrictions  are  laid 
upon  the  workers  both  foreign  and  native.  Blood  has  already  been  shed,  in 
the  effort  to  rule  with  an  iron  hand,  and  troublous  times  may  be  coming* 
Our  missionaries  there  need  speclfil  sympathy  and  prayerful  remembrance, 
that  they  may  have  tact  and  patience  and  strengtii  to  meet  their  need.  And 
may  Jehovah,  in  whose  hand  is  the  king's  heart  like  a  watercourse,  turn  the 
heart  of  those  who  decide  the  policy  of  the  government  so  that  justice  may 
be  done,  and  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  be  hastened, 

Trk  Word  from  At  first  sight  the  news  is  startling — $3,106.14  received 

THR  Trbasurrr.  bctwccn  JuIy  18  and  August  18,  against  $9,818.46  in  the 
:orresponding  month  of  last  year.  We  learn,  however,  that  in  that  month 
n  1905  a  little  more  than  $4,000  came  in  designated  by  the  donors  for  two 
nuch-needed  buildings.  So  that  really  the  loss  is  $2,692.32  instead  of  more 
:han  twice  that  sum.  The  net  gain  for  the  ten  months,  however,  is  only 
$2,224.16  and  we  need  to  be  very  diligent  and  very  generous  to  bring  in  the 
Si  20,000  before  October  18.  When  you  are  reading  this  the  days  are  grow- 
ing few.  Let  every  treasurer  send  in  all  her  holdings  and  every  giver  add, 
as  she  is  able,  to  her  joy  in  helping  the  work  of  the  Master. 


The  Need  in  Macedonia 

BY  MISS  RAD  A  E.  PAVLEVA 


DO  missions  pay?  Does  it  pay  to  give  money,  support  missionaries, 
deny  ourselves,  give  up  our  homes  and  friends  to  go  to  benighted 
lands  with  the  light  of  life  ?  Did  it  pay  for  Christ  to  leave  all  and 
give  his  life  for  us?  Oh,  friends,  I  wish  I  could  take  you  with  me 
to  Macedonia  as  I  sail  in  a  month  for  my  work  there ;  I  would  show 
you  homes  of  diflferent  nationalities,  nominally  Christians,  but  practically 
still  in  spiritual  darkness.  Just  now  you  would  find  so  much  sorrow  and 
Unhappiness ;  then  come  to  our  little  mission  school  at  Monastir,  where  you 
^rill  meet  our  girls,  many  coming  from  the  above  mentioned  homes.  You 
will  find  in  their  faces  the  joy  and  peace  which  comes  only  as  a  reflection 
from  within,  and  you  will  ask  what  makes  them  diflferent.  When  you  learn 
that  the  diflference  is  the  result  of  the  money  you  have  spent  to  send  your 
people  across,  that  it  is  because  of  the  love  you  have  for  those  who  are  in 
darkness,  you  would  know,  you  would  be  more  than  assured,  that  mi$sioQ6 
pay,  because  to  save  one  soul  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  world. 
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Bat  it  is  not  onfy  one  tool  that  has  been  saved  (in  our  school)  ia 
donia ;  I  can  count  many  who  hare  gone  out  of  our  school  with  tl 
giving  word,  to  lead  others,  to  tell  them  of  joy  and  hope  beyond  the 

As  I  write,  I  recall  the  time  \ 
attended  a  fiin^hd,  and  trying  t< 
fort  the  bereaved  modier  by  telli 
of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God,  a 
looking  up  in  surprise  said,  *' 
God  lovii^  and  merciful?  Is 
an  angry  God  sittiag  with  a  big 
in  his  liam!  over  a  hot  boiling 
ready  to  put  into  it  the  sin 
Friends,  docs  it  pay  to  bring  t 
as  these  the  knowledge  of  the 
hood  of  God?  Do  you  knov\r 
would  mean  to  you  to  lose  yoi 
ones  and  have  not  the  comfort  i 
hope  which  come  to  us  through  < 
There  are  only  a  very  tew  vvh 
any  conception  of  Christ  as  a  p 
Saviour,  and  that  salvation  is 
gift  of  God  to  all. 

How  often  I  have  had  the  : 
given  me  when  I  have  asked,  ] 
know  why  Christ  came  to  this 
"Oh,  he  came  to  divide  the  rel 
or,  "We  do  not  know;  that 
work  of  our  priests  to  know." 

What  does  your  mission  sch 
girls  at  Monastir  do  for  such  s] 
ignorance?  This:  it  gives  ou 
the  common  school  educatio 
above  all,  and  first  of  all,  we  s 
Macedonian  everyone  has  a  Bible,  which 
with  the  desire  to  know  the  tru 
never  yet  failed  to  recompense  the  reader.  And  our  girls  lear,n  t 
tlieir  Bibles ;  and  Christ's  teachings,  as  always  when  taken  in  the 
changes  the  life,  which  change  is  reflected.  This  change  and  rel 
tells  when  they  go  to  their  homes  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  of 
donia,  as  teachers,  Bible  readers,  or  wives.     I  recall  one  of  the  mar 
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A  teacher  in  the  Monastir  School, 
costume. 
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GIRLS     SCHOOL    AT    MONASTIR 

I  ask  again,  dear  friends  of  America,  does  it  pay  to  have  inis$ion»?  It 
more  than  pays,  and  the  more  you  do  this  kind  of  work  for  iks,  the  luoio 
God  will  bless  you  in  your  own  soul  and  in  your  own  land.  Govl  hloss  you 
for  what  you  have  done  for  us  in  the  past,  and  may  he  encourage  ami 
strengthen  your  hands  for  the  future. 


The  Orphanage  in  Monastir,  European  Turkey 

BY    MISS    EDITH    V.    CURRIER 
(  See  frontispiece ) 

WHILE  spending  a  year   at  the  girls*  school   in   Monnstir,  Huhhti- 
tuting  for  Miss  Matthews  during  her  furlough  in  Americn,  it  whm 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  give  two  afternoons  of  the  week   l<» 
•    the  little  orphans  in  the  orphanage,  teaching  them  to  new.      Lei 
me  tell  you  how  these  little  orphans  came  there.     Three  years  ago,  alter  the 
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terrible  mussacres,  they  were  gathered  in  from  the  different  villages  that  had 
been  burned.  Tliere  was  neither  food  nor  shelter  for  them,  but  a  quick  re- 
sponse came  from  both  England  and  Amenca  at  the  cry  for  help.  K\\  Eng- 
lish  gentleman  gave  money  to  provide  a  permanent  home  where  some  fortv 
of  these  little  ones  are  being  cared  for,  or  I  mi^ht  better  say,  ^'  must  be  aired 
for/*  for  there  Is  no  special  fund  to  carry  on  the  expenses  of  this  homei 
except  by  personal  donation.  They  must  be  clothed,  f^d^  and  educated. 
All  this  is  done  according  to  the  means  at  hand,  which  are  Hmitedi  yet  the 
children  deeply  appreciate  the  kindness, 

I  remember  one  afternoon  in  ciunch|  during  n  season  of  earnest  pntver, 
over  twenty  of  tliese  littie  ones  took  part,  as  though  their  hearts  overfloweil 
with  gratitutle  for  the  blessings  they  had  received  during  that  bitter  winter. 
Tliey  were  simple  prayers,  something  like  this  i  '*  We  thank  thee,  m\ 
Father,  for  foodj  shelter  and  a  wa.rm  place  to  live/'  I  wish  you  could  see 
what  a  change  a  few  months  will  make  in  their  appearance  and  manners* 
how  soon  their  little  hearts  respond  to  the  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love  tor 
them.  Often,  of  a  summer  evening*  I  would  hear  chem  from  my  window, 
singing  in  their  native  language,  '^  Jesus  loves  me^  tliis  I  know,"  and  m.iny 
other  familiar  childish  hymns.  I  do  not  tliink  my  heart  was  evermore 
gladdened  by  sight  of  children's  joy  than  at  that  Christmas  season,  when  the 
tree  used  in  the  school  for  our  girls  was  ret  rimmed  the  following  night  for 
the  little  orphans.  They  had  never  seen  such  n  sight  before — a  tree  covered 
with  toys,  candies,  dollsj  and  all  lighted  with  pretty  candles.  I  cannot 
describe  the  joy  and  wonderment  in  their  faces.  Some  ladie«»  in  Buffalo  li.ui 
sent  a  dozen  dolls  with  real  hair,  eyes  that  closed,  hands  and  feet  that  moved, 
prettily  dressed — was  there  ever  anything  more  wonderful  ?  But  what  a 
difficult  matter  for  us  to  decide — only  twelve  dolls  and  twenty-six  girls.  The 
smallest  children  must  have  them,  except  one,  a  little  sweet,  patient,  lame 
girl.  As  the  dolls  were  taken  from  the  tree,  how  each  one  listened  to  hear 
if  her  name  would  be  called.  How  their  eyes  danced  with  joy  as  they  re- 
ceived them,  hugging  them  with  a  ''  little  mother"  love. 

Several  weeks  after  the  holidays  a  new  girl  was  brought  in.  She  wns 
soon  taken  with  a  slow  fever  and  confined  to  her  bed  for  some  time.  One 
day  she  said,  "  I  wish  I  had  one  of  those  pretty  dollies."  Her  wish  was 
repeated  to  little  Menka,  who  was  the  happy  owner  of  a  blue-eyed  dolly  that 
slie  treasured  with  the  greatest  care.  She  came  to  one  of  the  teachers  and 
said,  ''  Please  may  I  give  my  doll  to  the  sick  girl?  "  Do  you  think  it  meant 
a  sacrifice?  Yes,  but  little  Menka -had  already  learped  one  of  the  sweetest 
lessons  of  life — that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive. 

I  think  the  thing  that  drew  me  most  to  these  little  ones  was  the  great  heart 
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hunger  for  a  mother's  love.  Metsa,  a  black-eyed  tot  of  four  years,  was  a 
peculiar  child.  Some  said  she  was  moody,  a  stubborn  child,  and  so  it 
would  appear,  for  at  times,  without  any  apparent  cause,  she  would  burst 
into  a  torrent  of  tears,  throwing  herself  on  the  floor  and  sobbing  till  she  was 
exhausted.  One  day,  during  my  hour  with  the  children,  she  was  taken  with 
one  of  her  "  spells."  The  teacher  took  her  out  in  the  hall,  where  she  cried  and 
sobbed  till  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Going  out,  I  found  her  on  the  floor. 
I  could  not  speak  to  her  in  her  own  language,  but  took  her  up  in  my  arms, 
kissing  her  little  forehead  as  I  wiped  the  tears  away,  quietly  rocking  and 
patting  her.  She  stopped  her  crying  as  abruptly  as  she  had  begun.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  led  her  back  to  the  schoolroom.  That  ended  it.  I  never  had 
any  more  trouble  with  her.  Sometimes  I  would  see  her  pull  the  thread  out 
of  her  needle  that  she  might  come  to  me  to  thread  it  again  for  her,  and  if  I 
passed  through  the  grounds  at  any  time  she  would  run  in  my  path  that  I 
might  pat  her  cheek.  I  only  tell  this  little  incident  that  the  "  mother  hearts  " 
may  be  touched  as  they  think  of  these  little  ones  hungry  for  a  mother's  love, 
remembering  his  word,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these  little 
ones,  ye  do  it  unto  Me." 
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BY    MISS    HARRIET    L.    OSBOtlNK 

THE  dear  women  wlio  are  interested  in  the  Abbie  Child  School  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  our  school,  and  yours,  is  booming  this  term. 
The  leaven  of  those  twenty-five-cent  dolls  which  went  abroad' 
through  the  land  when  the  children  returned  home  just  after 
Christmas  time  developed  marvelously,  and  turned  many  feet  toward  this 
source  of  education  and  things,  beautiful.  Our  numbers  have  almost 
doubled,  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  ordering  new  beds  and  bed  cover- 
ings. Where  we  had  twenty-five  sleeping  last  term,  we  now  stow  away 
forty-one,  and  this  number  with  the  assistants  makes  forty-six  persons  occu- 
pying seven  bedrooms.  Miss  Worthley  and  I  certainly  should  have  a 
moving  day  soon.  We  are  in  part  of  the  school  building  you  know,  and 
if  the  numbers  increase  next  term,  as  we  believe  they  will,  we  will  not  have 
space  to  put  the  children,  unless  indeed  we  fill  up  our  halls. 

Then,  too,  the  subject  of  the  education  of  girls  has  taken  a  splendid  start 
through  the  district,  as  we  knew  it  would  when  the  people  found  that  the 
girls  who  came  last  term  lived  and  returned  home  unharmed.  The  won- 
derful stories  these  girls  told  of  the  new  and  interesting  things  learned  were 
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likewise  good  to  convert  doubting  hearts.  Then,  too,  our  nice  foreign 
building  perched  on  this  sightly  hill  attracts  more  than  typhoons.  Large 
numbers  of  visitors  from  the  stream  of  travel  on  either  side  of  us  report  to 
the  country  for  miles  around  the  work  that  is  being  done  for  Chinese  girls 
here.  Many  parents  have  begun  to  prepare  their  minds  and  their  daughters' 
clothing,  so  that  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  larger  family  next  term. 

Last  Monday  we  found  our  dear  head  teacher  in  spasms.  I  had  never 
been  near  a  spasm  before.  How  we  deplore  our  lack  of  medical  knowledge. 
One  needs  to  be  multum  in  farvo  here — teacher,  surgeon,  dentist,  archi- 
tect, boss  carpenter,  lawyer,  encyclopedia,  and  most  of  all,  saint.  Well, 
we  had  not  much  skill,  but  we  did  have  plenty  of  hot  water,  common  sense, 
and  an  upper  shelf  of  simple  remedies,  and  these  were  taxed  to  the  utmost 
before  we  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  consciousness.  Five  times,  with 
increasing  difficulty,  this  experience  was  repeated  in  the  three  days  and 
seemingly  forty  nights  before  a  doctor  could  be  sent  for  and  reach  us  from 
Foochow.  During  all  this  time  she  was  in  a  stupor,  and  we  had  no  proper 
medicines  and  no  help.  Had  not  our  simple  remedies  and  the  Father's 
help  kept  her  here,  we  should  have  lost  our  mainstay,  our  best  worker,  and 
the  people  an  earnest  leader. 

But  all  through  this  district  men,  women  and  little  children,  who  have 
no  help  at  all,  are  dying.  Last  month  one  of  our  most  valued  Bible  women, 
Ging-bo-so,  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  a  fine  class  of  women,  was  sacrificed 
because  just  a  little  intelligent  help  did  not  reach  her.  The  loving  hearts 
that  gathered  about  her  could  only  watch  her  die,  because  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Physicians'  shingles  overlap  one  another  at  home.  I 
saw  five  on  one  short  block  of  six  houses  before  I  came  away.  We  have 
five  hundred  thousand  waiting  for  just  one  of  them.  Why  won't  she  come? 
Perhaps  she  does  not  realize  how  much  we  need  her.  Perhaps  she  is  afraid 
of  tlie  Boxers  in  the  American  papers.  We  are  not  troubled  by  them  here 
in  China,  except  as  we  learn  how  they  worry  and  distress  our  loved  ones 
at  home.  The  trouble  seems  as  far  from  us  as  it  does  from  you.  Of  course 
it  is  not,  and  of  course  it  may  be  nearer  at  any  time  "  the  powers  that  be  " 
so  order,  but  certainly  we  see  no  indications  of  trouble. 

Miss  Worthley  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  have  just  made  a  ten  days'  campaign 
through  the  roughest  part  of  our  field.  The  villages  are  out  along  the 
coast,  and  the  men  are  pirates  by  birth  and  election.  They  are  notoriously 
lawless  and  wicked.  If  a  traveler  has  anything  on  his  back  or  in  his  pack 
worth  taking,  he  never  reaches  his  destination  ;  there  is  simply  one  more 
heap  in  the  wind  woven  sand.  Only  a  few  days  before  their  visit  to  one  of 
these  places  a  baby  boy  was  snatched  from  its  mother's  arms  as  she  sat  with 
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him  in  the  cool  dusk  on  her  own  doorstone,  and  then  was  beaten  within 
hearing  distance  that  the  child's  screams  might  force  a  larger  ransom  from 
the  grief  stricken  mother.  This  is  Kong-cheng ;  it  is  but  a  sample  of  the 
coast  town.  And  yet  in  every  place  these  two  unprotected  foreign  ^^  teacher 
aunts '.'  met  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  courtesy ;  everywhere  crowds 
flocked  to  hear  them,  especially  the  women  and  children,  and  these  they 
particularly  wanted  to  reach. 

You  picture  these  women  filing  quietly  into  the  chapel  or  meeting  place, 
and  sitting  down  in  straight,  orderly  rows,  perhaps.  That  is  just  what  they 
do  not  do.  To  sit  would  seem  to  be  committing  one's  self  to  acquiescence. 
They  crowd  and  stand,  each  woman  with  one  or  two  noisy  babies ;  they 
talk  aloud,  discuss  the  dress,  age  and  future  prospects  of  the  strange  visitors  ; 
if  any  question  does  not  find  ready  solution,  they  shout  it  to  the  ladies  con- 
cerned. What  a  hubbub  they  make.  Singing  always  causes  a  hush.  That 
is  so  funny,  because  so  different  from  their  own  falsetto  tones.  Then  in  the 
few  moments  a  plain,  straight  talk  is  given,  until  curiosity  awakens  and 
gets  to  work  again.  Some  days  Miss  Worthley  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  spoke 
as  many  as  seven  times,  and  you  can  scarcely  conceive  the  strain  on  one's 
mind,  tact,  wit,  nerves,  very  life.  But  oh,  it  is  blessed  work,  and  one  who 
has  done  it  would  never  be  content  not  to  do  it. 

If  you  could  live  one  day  and  spend  one  night  in  any  one  of  our  heathen 
villages  you  would  realize  what  is  meant  by  "  heathen  darkness."  You 
would  think  Du-gio  a  place  for  lost  souls  if  you  judged  from  the  people's 
£aces,  they  are  so  utterly  hopeless !  Three  or  four  thousand  people  and  one 
Christian — our  little  teacher.  She  has  gathered  a  class  of  four,  who  come 
to  her  poor,  dirty  room  every  afternoon,  and  in  their  slow,  plodding  way 
are  spelling  out  the  words  of  the  primers  that  lead  up  to  the  reading  of  the 
Word  of  life.  When  I  wrote  "  dirty  room,"  I  knew  you  would,  naturally, 
immediately  say,  "  Why  don't  you  begin  with  the  gospel  of  soap  and  sand  ?  " 
The  why's  are  too  much  for  us  !  Saturday  Miss  Worthley  said,  "  Let's  get 
this  room  clean,"  and  we  looked  about  with  an  eye  to  accomplishment,  and 
then  just  said,  "  Oh,  dear,  isn't  it  awful !  "  We  should  have  to  make  it  over, 
to  put  in  a  board  floor  instead  of  beaten  mud  with  its  accumulations  of  fifty 
or  sixty  years ;  to  replaster  the  wall  and  mend  those  broken  places  filled 
now  with  neighbors'  noses  and  eyes ;  to  do  away  with  the  sliding  board 
that  makes  the  window,  the  native  mud  stove,  that  fills  the  room  with  smoke 
from  the  dried  ferns  burned  as  fuel ;  to  move  the  pigpen  from  its  too  friendly 
quarters,  and  the  neighbors*  chickens  from  the  doorstep.  Then  we  would 
buy  water  at  so  much  a  bucketful,  and  pay  a  man  to  carry  it.  And  by  that 
time  the  heathen  men  of  the  village  (and  there  are  no  others)  would  con- 
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elude  that  this  Christian  widow  was  rolling  in  wealth,  and  would  begin  a 
series  of  petty  and  painful  persecutions  to  extort  this  money  from  her.  And 
this  room  is  not  unlike  a  number  of  others  where  our  classes  are  held. 

We  go  out  into  the  court  and  sing,  ^^  Jesus  loves  me/'  and  this  gathers 
the  crowd  at  once.  While  they  are  getting  used  to  u)s  we  explain  theJiymn 
to  them.  There  were  old  people;  hard,  tired,  cross,  old  people,  in  the 
lines  of  whose  faces  you  read  that  life  has  been  a  long,  hard  fight.  Now 
they  are  fightmg  with  aches  and  pains  and  misery,  trying  hard  to  keep  hold 
of  it  because  they  are  afraid  to  let  it  go.  Some  of  the  old  women  repeat  our 
prayer,  *'  Lord  Jesus,  forgive  my  sins,"  diligently  as  if  they  expected  it  to 
give  them  sure  passport  to  that  happy  place  of  which  we  tell  them. 

There  are  the  middle  aged  and  young.  The  men  repeat  our  words  with 
seeming  honesty,  and  we  see  them  nudging  their  neighbors  as  if  they  were 
cheating  us.  That's  the  way  some  of  our  own  civilized  people  would  do, 
perliaps,  if  two  outlandish  persons  should  suddenly  drop  down  into  their 
midst  and  attempt  to  teach  a  doctrine  they  knew  could  never  be  true.  Our 
people,  more's  the  pity,  would  do  more  than  laugh,  while  these  heathen  are 
very  courteous,  and  treat  us  with  the  utmost  kindness. 

Some  of  the  young  women  seem  interested.  One  young  thing  with  pain 
in  her  face,  and  a  miserably  sick  baby  in  her  arms  said,  "  Will  He  surely 
hear  if  we  pray  to  him  ?  "  And  the  yearning  told  us  what  her  heart  craved ; 
it  was  that  her  baby  boy  might  be  cured  of  his  disease — an  awful  growth 
which  must  soon  cause  liis  death.  Yes,  we  could  assure  her  that  God  does 
hear,  but  we  could  not  tell  her  that  there  was  for  her  little  one  no  lio}^/ 
When  they  know  absolutely  nothing  about  God,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
make  them  understand  how  an  all-powerful  Being,  who  loves  his  people, 
can  so  afflict  tiiem.  That  would  take  many  lessons.  We  so  long  to  go 
again  to  Du-gio  and  do  or  say  something  to  bring  comfort  to  the  poor 
mother's  heart,  but  we  have  much  to  do,  and  the  June  weather  has  become 
so  warm  we  dare  not  go  out  in  the  sun  for  fear  of  sunstroke  ;  we  wait  for 
the  occasional  cloudy,  cooler  day  when  it  will  be  safe  to  go.  We  must  pray 
that  our  little  Bible  woman  may  be  led  to  help  her. 


^'  A  LETTER  from  Paotingfu  reports  that  the  writer,  noticing  a  commotion 
in  the  street,  followed  a  crowd  to  the  brink  of  a  canal  into  which  he  saw 
officials  by  order  of  the  Viceroy,  dump  the  idols  of  several  temples  required 
for  schoolhouses.  The  people  manifested  curiosity  but  no  resentment? 
accepting  it  as  a  step  in  social  evolution." — Peking-^  April  24^  igo6. 
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"Fast  Mail**  in  Turkey 

BY  MISS  GRISELL  M.  MCLAREN 

MONDAY  evening,  April  23,  we,  Dr.  Ussher,  Schwester  Clara  and 
I,  began  our  voyage  by  boat  across  Lake  Van  to  our  out-station, 
Argish,  hoping  to  reach  it  Wednesday  noon.  At  the  front  of  our 
boat  was  a  cabin  about  four  feet  high,  so  damp  and  filthy  that  not 
even  a  heavy  rain  could  induce  us  to  enter  it.  At  the  other  end,  about  four 
feet  was  occupied  by  a  sort  of  after-cabin  or  store-room  on  which  the  steers- 
man stood.  The  center  of  the  boat  was  filled  up  with  boxes,  bales  and  bags 
of  grain,  leaving  a  space  of  about  40  x  95  inches  free  for  passengers.  For- 
tunately all  but  eiglit  were  content  to  occupy  the  cabin  or  the  top  of  the 
freight.  The  free  space  was  left  to  our  party,  three  other  women,  a  boy  and 
a  man.  Before  we  could  leave  port,  the  captain  had  to  go  for  government 
permission.  He  soon  returned  for  a  passenger  list,  which  he  took  to  the 
police  who  had  refused  permission  without  it.  Then  we  had  to  wait  until 
the  police  came  to  see  if  the  list  was  true,  and  then  came  another  wait  for 
wind,  and  about  ten  o'clock  the  anchor  was  hauled  up,  the  sail  raised,  and 
away  we  went.  Our  three  beds— quilts  sewed  up  like  bags,  open  at  one  end 
and  part  way  down  one  side — were  laid  down  side  by  side,  lapping  over  each 
other,  and  we  lay  down  to  rest.  Along  the  side  of  the  boat  at  my  back  were 
a  lot  of  young  trees  which  added  greatly  to  the  comfort.  At  our  feet  the  five 
others  huddled,  one  crosswise  of  the  boat.  A  straw  matting  was  under  our 
beds,  but  the  boards  under  that  were  not  of  the  softest  nor  yet  smoothest. 
All  night  the  three  sailors  kept  calling  to  eacli  other,  and  the  men  on  the 
freight  kept  up  a  lively  conversation.  One  Turk  gave  us  great  encourage- 
ment by  telling  of  someone  who  had  spent  thirty  days  making,  probably, 
tlie  trip  that  we  had  set  out  to  make.  A  sharp  wind  came  up  giving  a 
pleasant  motion  to  the  boat,  but  the  sailors  got  excited  and  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers begged  them  to  make  for  the  nearest  land.  In  the  morning  the  cen- 
ter of  the  boat  presented  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  steerage  of  an  ocean 
liner  on  a  small  scale.  About  every  five  minutes  a  new  face  appeared  un- 
til it  became  evident  that  there  were  fifteen  passengers  of  six  nationalities, — 
American,  German,  Scotch,  Armeniah,  Turk  and  Kurd.  All  day  Tuesday 
we  drifted  about  the  lake.  With  the  three  sailors  rowing,  we  were  able  to 
go  forward  only  about  one  mile  for  every  two  that  we  went  out  of  our  way. 
Several  of  the  passengers  presented  a  most  melancholy  appearance  as  the 
motion  of  the  boat  did  not  agree  with  them.  The  sun  was  bright  and  warm, 
and  the  lake  and  surrounding  scenerv  were  beautiful. 
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Towards  evening  we  reached  the  place  where  we  were  to  tie  up  for  the 
night,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  be  ablb  to  stretch  one's  limbs  on  the  shore. 
We  ate  our  supper  and  breakfast  on  the  beach  beside  a  bonfire,  and  the  next 
morning  before  we  finished  eating  the  sailors  began  calling  *'  Hurry  up,  we 
must  go."  We  gathered  our  things  in  a  hurry  and  ran  for  the  boat,  but  the 
need  of  such  haste  is  still  a  mystery.  There  was  no  wind,  so  a  long  rope 
was  fastened  to  the  masthead,  and  the  captain  with  some  of  the  passengers 
walked  along  the  shore  towing  the  boat  after  them.  Sometimes  the  banks 
were  very  steep  and  high,  but  the  men  scrambled  up  and  down  without 
much  difficulty.  Of  course  we  made  great  progress  and  in  about  two  hours 
we  reached  another  harbor,  where  we  were  told  that  we  should  have  to 
spend  the  rest  of  that  day  and  perhaps  the  next.  This  was  discouraging, 
but  we  made  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  We  found  some  very  pure  emery 
on  the  beach,  and  filling  bags  with  this  took  some  time.  A  party  was 
formed  to  go  the  village,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  away,  to  get  food. 
It  is  well  that  our  supply  had  not  given  out  entirely,  for  the  villagers  re- 
fused to  sell  us  anything.  Being  accustomed  to  giving  things  after  being 
cursed  and  beaten,  they  could  not  understand  why  they  should  give  eggs  and 
milk  when  asked  in  gentle  tones  and  money  offered.  Finally  we  managed 
to  get  a  quart  of  milk  at  a  big  price,  and  the  next  day  a  little  more.  Rain 
began  rather  early  in  the  day  and  kept  up,  with  occasional  stops,  until  well 
along  in  the  evening.  Some  of  our  companions  went  to  the  village  for  the 
night,  and  others  took  their  possessions  into  the  cabin  of  another  boat  and 
we  made  a  tent  from  the  steamer  rug  and  the  sail,  and  did  not  get  very  wet. 

Just  before  dark  we  reached  Argish  in  a  pouring  rain.  The  town  is  not 
on  the  lake  shore,  and  our  boatman  insisted  that  he  was  taking  us  to  the 
nearest  port,  but  we  found  that  he  was  not  telling  the  truth  for  we  had  to 
walk  one  and  one  half  hours  instead  of  forty-five  minutes.  Some  of  tlie 
school  children  came  out  to  meet  us,  for  the  teachers  were  in  our  party,  and 
also  some  of  the  church  members.  We  were  entertained  at  the  home  of 
one  of  the  brethren,  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  get  into  a  clean  room  after 
three  days  in  that  dirty  boat. 

The  weather  was  not  good  during  our  stay  so  we  could  not  do  much  sight 
seeing.  Many  came  to  Dr.  Ussher  for  bodily  healing,  and  some  few  sought 
healing  of  soul  and  found  it.  We  have  six  orphans  there  in  homes,  and  we 
spent  one  afternoon  in  visiting  them.  Saturday  the  school  children  were 
gathered,  and  a  few  lessons  given  so  that  we  might  get  a  little  idea  of  the 
school  work.  The  teachers  here  (who  also  act  as  preachers)  are  two  young 
men,  graduates  of  the  orphanage,  and  their  wives,  one  of  whom  was  an 
orphan  and  the  other  a  boarder  in  our  school,  both  graduates  of  last  year. 
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Two  of  the  church  members  had  a  quarrel  (or  rather  one  was  mad  at  the 
other),  and  this  had  to  be  settled  before  communion  could  be  held  on  Sun- 
day. Sunday  morning  the  little  chapel  was  well  filled.  Dr.  Usslier  preached 
and  administered  communion  to  fourteen.  At  noon  the  small  son  of  our 
host  was  baptized,  and  the  chapel  was  again  crowded  and  many  turned 
away  for  lack  of  room.  The  brethren  here  want  a  new  church  and  school, 
and  they  need  it,  and  it  was  the  hardest  patt  of  all  the  trip  to  have  to  tell 
them  that  we  cannot  help  them  this  year.  After  church  Dr.  Ussher  organ- 
ized a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  among  the  young  men,  while  I  had  a 
meeting  with  our  orphan  girls  and  a  few  others.  Sunday  evening  we  had 
a  prayer  meeting  with  some  of  the  church  members.  Every  evening  our 
next  door  neighbor,  a  Turkish  official,  entertained  us  with  his  phonograph. 

Monday  morning  we  got  up  at  three,  for  we  were  due  at  the  boat  about 
four.  But  the  man  who  was  to  take  our  things  down  on  his  ox  cart  began 
to  feed  his  oxen  at  starting  time,  and  we  finally  reached  the  boat  two  hours 
late.  Of  course,  as  we  were  the  chief  passengers,  no  start  was  made  until 
we  were  safely  on  board.  Then,  with  the  usual  shouting  and  noise,  the 
gang  plank  was  pulled  up,  the  sail  hoisted,  and  we  were  off  in  about  ten 
minutes.  A  good  wind  had  been  blowing  while  we  were  delayed,  but  this 
died  down  shortly  and  the  sailors  had  to  take  to  the  oars  again.  About 
noon  we  reached  our  desired  haven  where  we  were  to  stay  until  the  next 
morning.  This  is  a  large  island  on  which  is  a  very  old  monastery.  The 
almond  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  everything  was  fresh  and  green  after 
the  rain.  We  were  most  cordially  received  here,  and  more  food  than  we 
could  eat  brought  for  us.  Afler  vesper  service  we  took  some  pictures  inside 
the  church,  which  is  a  beautiful  old  place  full  of  queer  pictures.  Then  all 
the  ecclesiastics  put  on  their  second  best  robes  (they  were  afraid  to  take  out 
their  best  lest  the  Kurds  hear  of  them)  and  had  their  pictures  taken.  Some 
of  the  robes  were  beautiful,  one  being  sofl  old  rose  colored  satin,  elaborately 
embroidered.  One  old  priest  had  his  first  watch  and  he  did  not  understand 
its  working,  and  his  questions  about  it  were  most  childlike  and  amusing. 
Dr.  Ussher  began  a  spiritual  conversation  with  some  of  the  younger  men, 
but  an  old  bishop  soon  interrupted  that.  He  was  not  going  to  have  his 
pupils  corrupted  by  conversation  on  spiritual  things  by  one  who  denied  the 
immaculate  conception,  and  did  not  believe  in  transubstantiation. 

About  three  the  next  morning  we  again  set  sail.  The  wind  was  not  fav- 
orable, and  about  two  hours  before  we  reached  our  destination  it  began  to 
rain,  and  kept  up  so  steady  a  stream  that  our  steamer  rug  tent  soon  soaked 
through  and  we  had  to  use  dishes  to  catch  the  water.  It  was  past  nooi 
when  we  readied  the  next  island  at  which  we  were  to  spend  the  night,  ani 
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the  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents.  We  were  met  by  a  young  man  from 
the  monastery,  who  took  us  into  the  teacher's  room  where  there  was  a  hot 
fire.  They  could  not  do  enough  for  us  here.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  for- 
bidden for  a  woman  even  to  set  foot  on  this  island ;  since  it  was  women  who 
caused  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  they  are  cursed.  The  monastery  is 
called  ^^  Saint  Garabed/'  which  is  one  of  his  names.  The  monks  are  more 
enlightened  now,  and  showed  us  into  the  most  holy  part  of  the  church,  and 
even  into  the  room  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  John  the  Baptist.  His  arm  is 
said  to  be  buried  there. 

Wednesday  morning  we  started  on  the  last  stretch  toward  Van.  The 
wind  was  again  not  favorable,  and  what  can  be  done  sometimes  in  one  and 
a  half  hours  took  us  six.  We  were  away  from  Van  from  Monday  evening, 
April  23,  to  Wednesday,  May  2.  We  spent  six  days  and  five  nights  in 
making  a  trip  which  a  boat  independent  of  wind  would  have  made  in  less 
than  twelve  hours. 

Many  villages  on  the  lake  shore  might  be  reached  with  a  small  steamboat. 
We  are  trying  now  to  get  one,  and  hope  that  we  may  have  assistance  enough 
from  friends  outside  so  that  we  can  have  an  engine  for  the  boat  which  we 
are  planning  to  build  this  summer.  It  is  evident  that  much  touring  cannot 
be  done  on  the  Lake  Van  boats.  Such  a  tour  may  do  for  once,  and  be  con- 
sidered good  fun,  but  our  work  will  not  permit  a  repetition  of  it.  Next 
time  we  go  to  Argish  by  boat  we  will  use  our  own  steam  launch  or  else  go 
on  horseback  by  the  road. 


The  CoHnecting  Link 

BY  MISS  ANSTICE  ABBOTT 

Narayanrao  came  out  of  the  bungalow  with  a  glow  of 
purpose  on  his  face.  His  finely  chiseled  features  quivered 
slightly  but  in  his  eyes  was  a  steadfast  light.  His  head 
erect,  he  threw  his  long  white  scarf  gracefully  with  a 
quick  gesture  over  his  left  shoulder  and  walked  through 
the  gate  into  the  street  witli  a  firm  step. 

He  had  come  to  a  crisis  in  his  life.  What  was  beyond, 
who  could  tell?  But  now,  come  what  would,  his  pur- 
pose was  unchanging.     There  must   be  no  more   delay. 

To-night  the  matter  must  be  settled,  and  she — ah  ! . 

It  was  growing  late  dusk,  but  his  wife's  face  came  up  clear  before  him. 
He  recoiled  a  moment,  almost  stopped,  and  then  with  a  little  gasp  went 
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slowly  on  with  his  head  bent.  He  seemed  to  study  the  face  before  him. 
Her  hair,  how  neat  it  was  and  shining  in  its  blackness,  the  smooth,  full 
forehead,  the  proud  little  nose,  the  sweet  mouth,  the  beautiful  brown  eyes, 
limpid  and  tender.  He  could  even  see  the  pretty  earrings  he  had  just  given 
her  twinkling  in  her  dainty  ears.  Such  a  bright,  happy  face  altogether ! 
Could  he  ever  bear  to  see  that  loved  face  blanched  with  horror  and  even  re- 
pulsion ?  Repulsion  toward  him  ?  He  shut  his  eyes  and  set  his  teeth  with 
a  groan.  Then  coming  to  himself,  he  drew  up  sharply  and  looked  about  to 
see  if  anyone  had  noticed  him. 

It  was  well  that  it  was  late  and  the  street  almost  deserted  ;  otherwise  seeing 
him,  men  would  have  said :  ^^  What's  the  matter  with  Narayanrao?  Looks 
as  if  he  had  been  dismissed."  But  this  would  have  been  improbable,  for 
Narayanrao  was  high  in  government  sei-vice  for  a  young  man  and  drew  a 
large  salary. 

Whatever  the  trouble,  he  no  longer  brooded  over  it  or  its  result,  but  has- 
tened to  his  home.  Yes,  there  was  the  dear  face  just  as  he  had  seen  it,  a 
little  in  the  shadow  of  the  door,  but  with  a  smile  of  greeting.  Crossing  the 
court  he  stepped  into  the  house  and  taking  his  wife's  chin  into  his  hand 
caressingly,  he  looked  with  tender  anxiety  into  her  loving  eyes.  Her  eye- 
lids dropped  and  she  moved  back  quickly  into  the  shadow,  that  he  might 
not  see  a  swelling  tear  roll  down  her  cheek.  She  waited  for  his  usual 
cheery  word,  but  when  she  saw  him  turn  away  in  silence  to  put  by  his  coat 
and  turban  her  heart  gave  a  throb  of  anxiety. 

Usually  when  he  returned  at  evening  tiie  children  were  in  the  court,  with 
joyous  welcome  and  ready  for  a  glad  play.  His  wife  always  at  the  door, 
expecting  a  passing  caress  and  a:  "Dinner  late,  as  usual?"  or:  "Rice 
burnt  up,  I  suppose  !"  or  something,  which,  accompanied  by  a  comic  frown, 
meant,  translated,  "The  best  dinner  in  tiie  town  is  ready  for  me,  I  know." 
At  any  rate,  the  pretty  housekeeper  always  took  care  tiiat  it  siiould  be  so 
and  she  knew  that  her  lord  and  master  fully  appreciated  the  comforts  of  his 
tidy  home.  But  to-night  the  hour  was  unusually  late,  and  the  children  had 
gone  to  bed  on  their  mat  in  the  next  room.  The  mother  recalling  the 
anxiety  in  the  father's  eyes,  and  feeling  the  silence,  made  ready  the  meal 
vvith  an  unwonted  dread  in  her  heart 

Her  husband,  removing  his  upper  garment,  as  was  his  wont,  sat  down  on 
tlie  floor  before  the  well-filled  board  and  his  wife  waited  upon  him.  Not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  his  preoccupied  face,  not  sad  but  strangely  grave, 
she  studied  his  every  want.  When,  however,  in  returning  with  fresh  water 
to  refill  his  brass  cup,  she  saw  his  hand  resting  on  the  rice,  with  a  mouthful 
^eld  listlessly  in  his  fingers,  slie  could  bear  the  anxiety  no  longer,  but  going 
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behind  him,  she  said  in  a  low  and  troubled  voice:  ^^  Will  not  my  lord  tell 
his  Yamuna  what  weighs  upon  him?     Is  he  ill?" 

Looking  up  quickly  and  with  his  usual  smile,  he  answered  :  ^^  No,  not  ill 
I  must  have  been  thinking." 

'*  Is  it  of  trouble?     Of  some  calamity?" 

"No,  no  calamity."  Then,  as  if  to  himself,  "But  what  the  result  wi 
be,  God  only  knows." 

As  he  fell  to  eating  again,  Yamunabai  did  not  dare  to  question  him  fv 
ther.     She  waited  upon  him  with  even  more  care  than  usual.     Then,  af 
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he  had  finished  his  meal,  she  cleansed  the  brass  dishes,  taking  a  moutli 
here  and  there  from  what  her  husband  had  left  on  his  plate,  for  she  had 
heart  to  sit  down  and  eat  the  food  she  had  laid  aside  for  herself.  Wh 
she  was  so  occupied,  Narayanrao  was  restlessly  moving  about  the  111 
room.  He  put  his  upper  garment  on  again  as  if  to  sit  on  the  little  veranc 
as  was  his  custom,  ready  to  chat  with  any  neighbor  who  might  come  in,  ( 
as  if  going  himself  to  a  neighbor's  but  he  did  not  go  out.  He  took  a  bo 
from  a  shelf  and  put  it  back  again  ;  sat  down  to  a  table  and  arranged  1 
writing  materials,  then  pushed  them  aside;  at  last,  he  slyly  took  a  book  o 
of  his  coat  pocket  and  began  to  read  in  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  quiet  in  tl 
room,  the  father  heard  his  little  son  singing  very  softly  and  sweetly,  **  Jesi 
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loves  me,  this  I  know."     A  baby  voice  tried  to  join  him  as  he  went  on  in 
the  hymn«  whereupon   there  were  whisperings  and   smothered   little  gig- 
glings.    Then  a  repetition.     The  chorus  went  better,  for  the  baby  sister 
could  lisp,  "Jesus  loves  me,  Jesus  loves  me."     The  man  listened  intently  and 
when  his  wife  seemed  to  have  finished  her  work,  he  called  her  to  him  and 
said  :  '*  What  are  the  children  singing?     Where  did  they  learn  that?"     In  an 
instant  the  little  voices  were  hushed.     The  children  had  thought  their  father 
had  gone  outside  as  usual,  for  their  mother  had  told  them  not  to  sing  when 
their  father  could  hear  them  as  it  would  disturb  him.     Her  true  fear  was  of 
angering  him.     So  in  a  lovv  voice  and  with  dread  in  her  heart,  she  answered : 
**  Vishnu  learned  it  at  the  mission  school.     You  remember  you  told  me  I 
might  send  him  there  as  the  government  school  is  too  far  away." 
;.    **Do  they  teach  their  religion  to  the  children?" 
'. .  ♦*They  teach  them  hymns  and  verses  from  tlieir  Scriptures." 
»■     •*  Who  is  this  Jesus  they  are  singing  about !  " 

The  wife  looked  up  in  quick  surprise.  Surely  her  husband  must  have 
heard  of  him  somewhere ;  tlien  drooping  her  head,  she  answered  gravely : 
••The  Son  of  God,"  and  trembled  at  her  audacity., 

••Where  did  you  learn  that?"  he  said. 

As  she  did  not  answer  at  once,  he  went  on,  *'  The  Bible  women,  as  they 
call  them,  was  it  not?  Those  whom  I  forbade  the  house?  Have  they  been 
here?" 

••Oh,  no,  they  have  not  been  here ;  I  have  never  disobeyed  you  in  that." 
She  could  say  no  more,  but  bowed  her  head  under  the  expected  wrath  of  her 
nusband. 

Narayanrao  awoke  at  once  to  the  realization  of  his  own  cowardice.  He 
was  making  his  trembling  little  wife  confess  while  he  was  gaining  time  to 
strengthen  his  courage.  So  bravely  but  with  an  unsteady  voice,  he  said  : 
"Yamuna,  what  would  you  say  if  you  knew  that  your  husband  believed 
in  and  loved  this  same  Jesus?" 

She  started  and  came  nearer  to  her  husband.  What  did  he  mean? 
Was  he  in  this  cruel  way  drawing  out  of  her  a  confession  that  he  might  de- 
nounce her?  What  hnd  he  heard?  In  the  rapidity  of  these  thoughts,  she 
forgot  that  he  was  awaiting  an  answer,  and  he,  guessing  her  thoughts,  said 
gently  :  "Do  not  be  afraid,  my  beloved  Yamuna,  but  speak  and  tell  me,  for 
it  is  true." 

C  To  bt  continued) 
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Dedication  of  Chambers  Hall,  Bardezag,  Turkey 

BY    MISS    SOPHIA    NEWNHAM 

ALTHOUGH  not  one  of  your  regular  missionaries,  I  have  for  eigbt 
years  worked  under  your  most  devoted  representatives,  Dr.  ami 
Mrs.  Robert  Chambers,  at  Bardezag,  Turkey,  in  Asia.  I  esteem  it 
a  great  privilege  to  have  been  initiated  by  them  into  this  work,  and 
to  have  been  a  daily  witness  to  their  faith  and  patience  in  toil  under  innu- 
merable difficulties.  Now  that  I  have  seen  also  a  hit  of  visible  reaping  I 
hope  you  will  find  room  in  the  pages  of  Life  and  Light  for  a  few  lines  of 
description. 

Of  course  there  have  been  many  cases  of  fruit  before  this,  letters  from 
young  men  who  had  left  the  school,  telling  Jiow  the  seed  there  sown  had 
sprung  up  and  was  being  resown  by  them  in  fresh  hearts  and  many  com- 
munities ;  from  the  priest  who,  at  his  ordination  in  the  Gregorian  Church, 
read  to  his  people  Dr.  Chambers*  message  of  encouragement  and  advice,  to 
the  successful  merchant  in  America,  sendjng  eacli  year  help  for  the  work  in 
the  loved  Armenian  village.  But  this  time,  June  26,  1906,  a  solid  stone 
building  rose  before  our  eyes  on  tlie  side  of  the  hill  above  the  high  school. 
Thither,  on  the  eventful  commencement  day,  sympathetic  crowds  wended 
their  way  up  the  avenue  of  embryo  limes,  past  the  entrance  to  the  gymna- 
sium in  the  basement  into  the  spacious,  cool  hall,  and  awaited  the  opening 
ceremony,  June  26,  1906. 

Mrs.  Chambers,  a  "  mother  in  Israel "  as  she  has  been  called,  was  there 
pinning  the  school  colors  on  to  the  boys  who  were  graduating,  arranging 
pots  of  glorious  lilies  and  other  flowers  on  the  platform,  and  generally 
seeing  things  straight.  At  last  the  school  band  struck  up  the  Turkish 
march,  and  the  audience  rose  to  their  feet  as  the  procession  entered,  led  by 
the  beloved  president  and  his  loyal  staff  of  teachers,  English-Canadian  ami 
Armenian.  After  them  came  many  old  graduates,  who  had  gathered  to 
join  in  the  triumph,  and  then  the  eleven  young  men — this  year's  graduatin*; 
class. 

As  they  reached  their  appointed  places  the  whole  assembly  joined  in 
singing  the  Doxology  in  Armenian.  Dr.  Der  Stepanian,  representing  the 
Bardezag  Alumni  Society,  read  an  interesting  report  of  the  work  of  the 
alumni  in  various  lands,  and  the  deep  and  loving  loyalty  felt  by  them  all  to 
the  school  which  had  so  largely  influenced  their  lives  for  good  ;  a  feelin^^ 
which  has  found  expression  in  the  erection  of  this  building  designed  to 
further  the  physical  and  spiritual  culture  of  the  pupils  for  many  years  to 
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-ome.  A  gilded  key  of  the  hall  was  presented  to  Dr.  Chambers  with  the 
assertion  that  it  had  been  unanimously  decided  to  call  the  building  Chambers 
Hall.  The  evident  emotion  with  which  this  token  of  affectionate  gratitude 
Was  received  thrilled  also  through  the  entire  audience,  and  Dr.  Chambers* 
speech  of  acceptance  was  followed  by  a  silence  more  eloquent  than  applause, 
broken  by  the  singing  of  the  school  hymn.  Then  a  short  service  of  dedica- 
tion was  used,  the  responses  being  made  by  the  school  and  chanting  by  the 
:hoir. 

The  usual  program  followed :  speeches  in  four  languages  by  the  new 
p-aduates,  fatherly  advice  to  them  from  Dr.  Chambers  as  he  presented  to 
?ach  the  long  desired  diploma,  addresses  of  congratulation  and  advice  by 
'arious  visitors  come  from  a  distance  to  assist.  There  was  a  Turkish 
official  sent  by  the  governor  of  Ism  id,  a  delegate  from  the  monastery  at 
Vrmash,  a  professor  from  Marsovan,  besides  priests  Gregorian  and  Catholic 
rom  our  own  village,  all  heartily  sympathizing  in  the  joy  of  the  event. 
The  boys  from  the  orphanage  had  mostly  gone  for  their  liolidays  a  few  days 
arlier,  but  their  alumni  also  wished  to  help,  and  are  subscribing  generously 
o  supply  a  Kitson  lamp,  as  one  expressed  it,  "for  Dr.  Chambers'  new 
louse."  For  it  should  be  known  that  every  single  orphan  looks  up  to  him 
s  to  a  father,  and  appreciates  the  individual  love  and  care  that  never  failed 
whilst  they  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  the  home  and  that  follows  them  even  in 
beir  course  in  Turkey  or  other  lands.  Their  jealousy  of  their  rights  of 
•elonging  to  him  as  much  as  any  high  school  boy  is  most  amusing. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Chambers  gathered  her  big  boys  around  her  hospi- 
ible table  and  for  one  more  sociable  evening  together,  and  by  3. 30  a.  m.  we 
^ere  all  starting  on  our  travels  tar  and  wide.  If  only  you  at  home  could 
ealize  the  depth  of  the  good  work  done  in  Bardezag  gifts  would  flow  in  to 
leet  the  need.     But  telescopes  are  not  as  heart  stirring  as  close-up  views. 


Nineteenth   Century   Miracles   in   the   South  Sea   Islands 

BIBLE  students  tell  us  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  were 
wrought  at  three  great  epochs,  times  when  men  specially  needed  a 
new  proof  of  the  divine  nearness  and  power.  No  one  can  read  the 
story  of  the  change  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  from  deepest  heathen- 
im  to  simple  and  heartfelt  Christianity  and  not  be  convinced  that  here  too 
irere  signs  that  the  same  Jehovah  who  wrought  wonders  by  Moses  and 
Elijah  and  who  showed  himself  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  present  with 
Villiams  and  Geddie  and  Calvert  and  Paton. 
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One  of  the  first  and  most  successful  of  those  prophet-missionaries  through 
whom  and  for  whom  these  wonders  were  wrought  was  John  Williams.    The 
child  of  a  devotedly  pious  mother  he  was  apprenticed  in  early  youth  to  a 
''furnishing  ironmonger,"  where  he  soon  found  the  tools  and  processes  of 
the  worksliop  far  more  attractive  than  the  finished  articles  which  he  was 
expected  to  sell.     At  every  spare  minute  he  was  blowing  at  the  forge  or 
working  at  the  bench  and  so  he  learned  many  a  secret  that  helped  gieatlv 
in  later  time  of  need.     Converted  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  began  at  once 
to  teach  in  the  Sunday  school,  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor  in  almshouses 
and  to  put  his  whole  heart  into  Ciiristian  service.     During  the  first  year  the 
fire  of  missionary  zeal  was  kindled  in  his  soul  never  to  be  extinguished. 

He  says:  *'My  heart  was  frequently  with  the  poor  iieathen  and  I  asked 
God  to  banish  the  desire  totally  if  not  consistent  with  his  holy  mind  and  will. 
I  examined  my  motives  and  found  that  a  sense  of  the  value  of  an  immortal 
soul — the  thousands  that  were  passing  from  time  to  eternity  with  no  know- 
ledge of  Christ  and  salvation, — and  a  conviction  of  the  debt  I  owe  to  God 
for  his  goodness,  were  the  considerations  by  which  my  desire  was  created." 
He  was  released  from  iiis  indentures,  was  accepted  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  before  he  was  twenty-one  was  married  to  a  wisely 
chosen  wife  and  on  his  way  to  the  South  Seas. 

For  twenty-two  years  he  labored  among  the  islanders,  planting  the  gospel 
where  no  Christian  had  ever  gone,  filled  with  the  joy  of  tiie  Lord  as  he  saw 
hundreds  and  thousands  turning  to  the  Jehovah  who  loved  them,  and  then  to 
him  was  given  the  martyr\s  crown.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  strenuous  and 
exciting  life  he  took  time  to  write  the  narrative  of  Alissionary  Enter  prists 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands^  a  fascinating  volume,  full  of  stories  worthy  to  be 
companions  of  those  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  tells  these  stories  so 
modestly  and  so  vividly  that,  as  the  book  is  out  of  print  and  rare,  we  con- 
dense two  or  three. 

Two  natives  teachers  from  Raiatea  having  been  at  work  for  some  months 
on  Aitutaki,  Mr.  Williams  went  to  inspect  and  reinforce  the  laborers.  A> 
his  ship  approached  the  island  the  canoes  of  the  natives  surrounded  it  and 
the  people  cried  out,  **  Good  is  the  word  of  God  :  it  is  now  well  with 
Aitutaki  !  The  good  word  has  taken  root  at  Aitutaki  "  ;  holding  up  their 
hats,  the  sign  of  Christians,  and  their  spelling  books  to  prove  that  they 
spoke  the  truth.  The  chief  said  that  the  places  for  itlol  worship  were  all 
burned  and  not  one  single  professed  idolater  remained;  they  had  built  and 
plastered  a  large  chapel  nearly  two  hundred  feet  long  and  wanted  only  the 
presence  of  the  missionary  to  dedicate  it;  the  Sabbath  was  kept  sacred  and 
all  the  men,  women  and  children  attended  worship ;  and  family  prayer  was 
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eneral.  Instead  of  unsightly  gestures  and  lewd  song,  as  at  his  first  visit 
ily  a  few  months  before,  some  were  now  spelling  long  words,  others 
peating  portions  of  the  catechism  or  prayers  ;  one  asking  a  blessing  on  his 
>d  and  others  singing  hymns.  Was  not  this  a  second  Pentecost  ? 
In  another  island,  the  gods  suffered  the  beloved  daughter  of  the  chief  to 
?,  though  he  had  brought  them  many  costly  offerings.  So  he  abandoned 
iiTi  and  burned  their  houses  and  was  all  ready  to  hear  the  missionary  tell 
Jesus  and  his  love.  Again,  one  island  refused  to  take  the  teachers  and 
-y  sailed  away.  Soon  after  a  fatal  epidemic  broke  out,  and  the  infant  and 
e  aged,  the  chieftain  and  the  peasant,  fell  before  it.  The  islanders  ascribed 
is  calamity  to  the  *'  wrath  of  the  God  of  the  strangers,"  and  when  teachers 
ime  a  second  time  they  received  them  with  every  kindness. 
When  Mr.  Williams  went  for  the  first  time  to  the  islands  of  Samoa, 
auea,  a  chief,  accompanied  him,  and  on  the  voyage  he  told  the  missionary 
at  the  people  would  be  ready  to  hear  and  adopt  the  new  doctrine.  But 
le  chief,  Tamafainga,  was  fierce  and  cruel  and  would  certainly  oppose 
d  greatly  hinder ;  but  when  they  reached  the  harbor  and  the  canoes  came 
t  to  greet  them,  and  Fauea  asked  where  is  Tamafainga,  tiie  people  shouted 
idly :  "  Oh,  he  is  dead  ;  he  is  dead !  He  was  killed  a  few  days  ago." 
y  successor  was  yet  appointed  so  the  path  was  open  for  the  Christian 
ichers.  Truly,  the  life  as  well  as  the  heart  of  the  king  was  in  the  hand 
Jehovah. 

So  great  was  tlie  passion  of  Mr.  Williams  for  souls,  that  he  says,  "  I 
nnot  content  myself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  little  reef,"  and  hear- 
^  of  a  beautiful  island,  Karotonga  by  name,  h^  set  out  to  find  it.  No  one 
uld  tell  him  the  way  thither,  and  he  traversed  the  ocean  for  several  days 
1th  no  success.  Again  he  tried  in  vain.  And  on  a  third  attempt  their 
>d  and  courage  were  almost  gone  before  the  joyful  cry  of  land,  land,  told 
success.  The  people  were  most  degraded,  but  received  the  teachers,  and 
a  few  years  the  missionary  could  lay  this  island,  too,  as  a  jewel  at  the 
;t  of  his  Lord. 

Mr.  Williams  showed  amazing  versatility — teaching,  preaching,  building 
•uses,  churches,  ships,  working  iron,  planting  the  ground  ;  and  he  dis- 
ayed  much  tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  always  paying  great 
spect  to  the  chiefs,  and  never  trying  to  check  any  innocent  amusement  or 
stom.  He  loved  the  natives  as  his  Master  loves  us  all,  and  says  that  his 
St  address  in  every  island  was  either  from  the  text,  "  God  so  loved  the 
jrld,"  or  from  "This  is  a  faithful  saying,"  etc. 

The  people  of  Erromanga  had  been  enraged  because  repeatedly  white 
sn   coming    in    ships    had    stolen    their    food    and    their    women,   and 
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John  Williams  fell  a  victim  to  their  determination  to  allow  no  more  white 
strangers  to  land.  He  gave  his  life  day  by  day  to  the  islanders^  and  that  the 
end  should  come  as  it  did  was  a  worthy  crown  to  years  of  service.  His 
devoted  wife,  in  all  things  a  helpmeet,  deserves  to  be  enrolled  with  him  in 
the  list  of  those  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  of  whom 
the  world  is  not  worthy.  Their  sacrifice  puts  to  shame  our  luxurious, 
selfish  lives.     Shall  we  learn  the  lesson? 
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In  the  annual  report  of  woman's  work  in  Kalgan,  Mrs.  Sprague  tells  us: — 
The   time    for    which    we    have    long   prayed    seems   to    be   coming  to 
Kalgan  ;    that  in  which  homes  should  be  opened  to  us  and  in  which  the 
inmates  should  not  only  be  willing  to  receive  us,  but  should  also  be  eager  to 
hear  the  gospel.     During  the  past  half  year  the  change  has  seemed  quite 
remarkable.     Friendly  greetings  and  urgent  invitations  to  enter  iiomes  arc 
extended  to  the  ladies  as  they  pass  along  the  streets  in  going  to  and  from  the 
few  places  where  regular  work  has  been  attempted.     Some  Mohammedan 
families  have  been  particularly  cordial  and    urgent  in  their  invitations  to 
come  to  their  homes  to  explain  the  gospel.     One  Mohammedan  teacher, 
who  has  assisted  Mr.  Roberts  in  law-suit  cases,  helped  the  ladies  to  explain 
the  doctrine  to  the  people  gathered  in  his  room  one  day.     Two  wealthy 

families  living  in  the  upper  city  have  invited  Mrs. and  "  The  Sisters" 

to  their  homes,  with  the  express  understanding  that  they  would  come  not 
for  feasting  but  to  preach  the  doctrine.  In  the  home  ot  an  English  speaking 
official  and  in  those  of  two  or  three  teachers  the  missionary  ladies  are 
welcomed  cordially  and  listened  to  attentively. 

Hungering  for  the  gospel.  We  read  in  the  Tientsin  report: — 
Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Payne,  who  took  charge  of  the  four  little 
Ewings  for  a  week  in  October,  Mrs.  Ewing  was  able  to  make  a  country  trip 
with  her  husband,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Chang.  The  region  visited  was  to 
the  north  of  Tientsin,  a  few  miles  from  the  railroad  station  of  Laofa.  Calls 
were  made  in  seven  villages,  the  nights  being  spent  in  three  different 
centers.  Those  who  have  lived  for  months  at  a  time  amid  such  scenes  can 
well  imagine  the  great  joy  and  inspiration  that  this  week  gave  to  the 
missionary,  but  they  know  even  better  what  it  meant  to  the  little  groups  of 
Christian  women  who  had  received  no  such  visits  for  more  than  two  years. 
*'  We  have  wanted  you  to  come  for  so  long."     *'  We  want  to  study."    Can't 
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Mrs.  Chang  stay  and  teach  us?"  '*  Do  teach  us  to  sing."  "Don't  go 
away,  stay  with  us  all  the  week."  **  We  don't  know  how  to  pray." 
\^  "When  will  you  come  again?"  Such  were  the  entreaties  of  the  Christian 
ti  women.  How  glad,  too,  the  heathen  women  were  to  listen.  It  was  very 
f  noticeable  that  few  asked  personal  questions,  but  instead  inquired  about  the 
r  gospel  because,  as  one  said,  it  made  her  heart  "  huo  ling"  (alive.)  If  a 
•.  station  class  could  have  been  held  fifteen  or  more  women  would  gladly  have 
■  come,  but  we  must  leave  with  only  an  expression  of  sympathy,  for  even 
Mrs.  Chang  could  not  be  spared  from  her  home  any  longer  at  that  time. 

In  the  report  of  the  work  at  Pang  Chuang  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Smith  shows  us  some 
»        of  their  methods  and  the  material  on  \\  hich  they  are  working : — 

r  The  small  people  in  Lin  Ch'ing  are  very  fascinating,  sharp,  alert,  keen- 

'  eyed,  quick-witted  city  children  who  sometimes  make  one  feel  *'so  young, 
i  »ir."  Sometimes  they  seem  to  be  all  wits.  It  is  surprising  how  well  they 
pray.  They  have  a  lofty  patronizing  air  towards  anyone  too  sliy  or  untaught 
to  venture.  They  pray  to  a  definite  subject,  and  stop  wlien  through.  The 
Jittle  son  of  tlie  keeper  of  the  opium  shop  said.  Oh,  Lord  Jesus  pull  my  papa 
out  of  the  devil's  hole." 

But  the  very  best  thing  about  this  whole  six  months  at  Lin  Ch'ing  is  the 
"Golden  Prayer  Girdle,"  with  wliich  the  Holy  Spirit  bound  the  distant, 
ignorant,  unthinking  members  into  one  blessed  whole — his  dear  body. 
Tours  had  to  be  very  rapid,  the  ground  to  be  covered  so  very  great.  One 
got  acquainted  with  the  leaders  who  followed  us  about  from  center  to  center 
to  get  fresh  blessing  at  each  point.  Secondly,  one  discovered  strategic  points 
for  Bible  women  and  station  classes.  But  the  great  thing  accomplished  was 
neither  of  these.  At  each  little  center  there  was  fastened  upon  the  wall  to 
stay  there,  a  prayv*  list  in  big  characters.  It  was  carefully  explained,  often 
being  gone  over  twice,  if  they  seemed  slow  of  appreiiension.  They  were 
all  examined  on  it  to  soe  if  they  understood,  and  pledged  themselves  to  pray 
constantly  for  these  thi  igs.  In  an  inspired  moment  the  old  helper  had 
asked  that  everybody  '*at  the  hour  of  noon,"  whether  in  hamlet  or  city,  in 
the  field  or  on  the  threshing  floor,  in  the  shop  or  school,  in  the  busy  fair  or 
on  the  road,  should  pause  a  moment  and  call  down  God*s  revival  blessing 
on  the  church,  and  it  was  joyfully  acquiesced  in  by  scores  of  villages. 

Station  In  the  half  year  six  classes  have  been  held,  seventy- 

Classks.  eight  women    and    children    availed   themselves   of  the 

opportunity  to  study.  One  was  at  Yu  Fang  wliere  two  viragos  were  brought 
by  the  Lord  to  a  new  gentleness  and  humility.  One  used  to  hold  her  pretty 
young  daughter-in-law  by  the  hair  with  one  hand  and  beat  her  with  her 
other  until  tired,  and  then  change  hands  and  go  on,  and  finally  go  to  get  her 
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husband  to  come  and  beat  the  son  for  not  beating  his  wife  himself  and  sav- 
ing her  the  trouble  !  We  sent  for  this  daughter-in-law,  and  her  mother-in- 
law  apologized  to  her ! 

Another  in  a  rage  followed  her  bad  son  to  a  gambling  den  with  a  club  in 
her  hand.  She  prayed  as  she  went,  *'Oh,  Heavenly  Grandfather,  strike 
him  dead  on  the  way  home,  and  if  I  am  ever  foolish  enough  to  weep  and 
cry  over  him  again,  scoop  out  my  eyes."  She  is  clothed  and  in  her  right 
mind  now,  and  sat  down  with  us  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Mornings,  at 
home,  when  she  wakens,  she  and  her  daughter  follow  what  was  learned  in 
station  class,  and  all  have  a  season  of  silent  prayer  before  rising. 

Another  class  was  at  Lin  Ch'ing.  There  characters  of  several  men  and 
women  to  be  prominent  workers  were  established  and  consecrated.  A 
young  mothers*  class  at  Lin  Ch'ing  was  held  later.  These  young  mothers— 
the  church  of  the  future — were  beautifully  helped  an  hour  daily  by  Ting^ 
Wan  Ch'eng.  He  was  at  his  best,  and  none  will  ever  forget  his  graphic, 
illustrated  lessons.  Not  one  woman  was  in  the  habit  of  beginning  her  dajr 
with  prayer,  but  prayer  lives  were  begun  and  were  deepened  there,  and  one 
little  woman  who  had  prayers  for  the  family  three  times  a  week  began  to 
have  them  daily.  After  an  afternoon's  faithful  work  over  them,  thirteen 
promised  a  definite  amount  to  God. 

Mrs.  Aiken  of  Pao-ting-fu  gives  glimpses  of  her  busy  days : — 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  I  ring  a  bell,  and  there  come 
running  from  every  direction,  dirty,  ragged,  little  tots — my  *'  class  in 
etiiics  "  as  one  of  our  mission  calls  them!  But  really  these  children  are 
my  Juniors ;  the  only  Juniors  in  Pao-ting-fu.  Each  week  every  child 
repeats  a  verse  of  Scripture,  and  sing  hymns,  and  pray,  and  many  times  I 
talk  to  them  a  few  minutes.  But  they  will  not  sit  still  and  listen  very  long; 
not  entirely  unlike  other  children  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  They  like 
to  sing,  *' Jesus  Loves  Me"  and  "Where,  Oh  Where,  are  the  Hebrew 
Children?"  But  even  when  singing  such  familiar  hymns,  they  are  off  the 
key  all  through  it  and  never  think  of  such  a  queer  thing  as  singing  together, 
to  say  nothing  of  keeping  with  the  piano.  They  are  not  **  born  singers" 
by  any  means. 

This  year  my  work  in  the  station  has  changed  somewhat.  Where,  as 
last  year  two  classes  in  English  fell  to  me,  this  year  I  take  but  one,  and  am 
going  out  each  afternoon  to  homes  of  those  who  are  shut  in  and  teaching 
them  or  talking  vvitli  them  and  trying  to  get  them  out  to  church.  I  take  a 
Bible  woman  with  me.  There  are  so  many  deformed  children  and  older 
ones,  and  so  little  peace  in  their  homes.     They  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
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and  in  such  little  rooms  and  with  so  little  to  do  with,  it  really  seems 
wonderful  that  they  manage  to  live  on.  Much  of  the  sickness  of  the 
Chinese  is  due  to  their  lack  of  proper  food  and  of  ventilation  in  their 
rooms.  An  oil  tin  serves  as  a  stove  and  in  this  they  burn  the  cheapest 
coal  they  can  get.  There  is  no  pipe  to  let  out  the  gas,  so  it  all  comes  into 
the  room.  On  this  account  they  are  troubled  all  the  time  with  headache, 
eye  troubles,  colds  and  so  on. 

If  any  who  read  this  letter  have  old  books  that  you  have  read  and  care  to 
pass  on,  we  should  prize  them,  I  assure  you.  We  miss  libraries  out  here. 
Our  native  church  is  still  without  an  instrument.  I  hope  someone  in  our 
rich  land  will  see  fit  to  give  toward  this.  I  know  that  if  anyone  who  has 
the  money  to  give  could  hear  the  singing  in  Sunday  service,  he  would  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  take  out  money  enough  for  an  organ.  The 
Chinese  can  open  their  mouths  and  sing  after  a  fashion,  but  as  for  keeping 
togetlier  or  on  the  key  (ways  in  which  the  organ  helps)  they  know  almost 
nothing. 

We  who  are  here  as  missionaries  now  are  occupying  a  very  wonderful 
position.  It  ouglit  to  appeal  to  us  more  than  it  does  as  a  privilege.  We 
not  only  preach  the  gospel  as  those  before  us  have  done,  but  we  are  seeing 
the  results  of  their  labors  too.  I  do  wish  you  all  could  come  over  and  see 
for  yourselves  what  our  life  is  here  in  the  East. 

The  Chinese  sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  that  we,  who  preach  the  joy  of 
death,  can  be  so  saddened  wlien  our  loved  ones  pass  on  and  we  are  sepa- 
rated for  a  time  in  the  flesh.  Can  we  not  have  more  faith,  a  deeper  faith, 
that  the  God  who  has  brought  us  here,  who  gave  his  Son  for  us,  can  still 
rule  aright?  Can  we  not  look  upon  his  work  with  joy  and  believing?  I 
feel  that  here  I  am  very  lacking.  Will  you  at  home  pray  for  us  mission- 
aries that  we  may  set  forth  tlie  glory  of  death,  not  the  terror  of  it ;  that  we 
may  have  the  strength  to  tell  these  more  neglected  ones  of  the  great 
family  that  He  is  all  we  need  for  now  and  forever. 

SOUTH    CHINA 
A  word  in  season  : — 

On  the  first  of  February,  1906,  a  new  church  was  dedicated  at  San  Ning 
City  in  Soutli  China.  At  the  dedicatory  exercises  Mr.  Chue  Cheung  Tsing, 
for  many  years  a  preaclier  at  San  Ning,  said :  "  This  church  owes  its 
primary  origin  to  Mrs.  Nelson.  Twelve  years  ago  she  came  here  to  visit 
the  women  of  our  district.  One  day  we  invited  her  to  address  the  men. 
She  told  us  that  we  did  wrong  in  not  providing  places  where  the  women 
could  hear  the  gospel.  She  said  :  'You  must  erect  a  church  large  enough 
for  both  men  and  women  ;  that  is  what  we  do  in  the  United  States.     It  is 
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of  the  greatest  importance  that  your  women  believe  the  gospel.'  Her 
words  came  home  to  my  heart,  and  I  could  not  forget  them.  I  determined 
to  work  for  this  church ;  and  now  we  have  it,  and  there  is  as  much  room 
for  women  as  for  men." 

When  Mrs.  Nelson  made  this  short  plea  she  had  only  been  in  China 
about  two  years.  She  Gould  not  then  express  herself  well,  but  she  made 
the  preacher  understand  and  go  to  work. 

CENTRAL   TURKEY 

So  many  times  word  comes  of  delay  and  discouragement  in  erecting  buildings  that 
we  rejoice  doubly  in  the  good  story  that  comes  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  school  at 
Ainlab,  burned  last  winter.     Mrs.  Merrill  says : — 

The  new  building  has  gone  up  wonderfully  fast.  The  arches  of  the  third 
story  windows  are  being  placed  and  we  hope  the  roof  will  soon  be  on.  It 
is  a  very  fine,  commodious  building.  Mr.  Sanders  is  giving  all  his  time  to 
it  and  working  very  hard.  He  is  at  work  from  4.30  in  the  morning  until 
7.30  at  night,  stopping  only  for  meals  and  for  rest  when  the  workmen  stop. 
It  has  been  quite  wonderful  how  stone  and  lumber  have  come  in  as  needed 
and  how  we  have  been  favored  in  every  way.  The  local  government  has 
been  remarkably  friendly.  The  woodwork  has  been  beg^n  on  the  first  floor, 
and  soon  tl>e  plasterers  will  be  at  work,  so  that  unless  something  unforeseen 
happens  we  shall  be  ready  for  tlie  opening  in  the  fall. 

Two  services  a  week  are  held  for  the  masons  and  carpenters,  at  their 
afternoon  rest  hour.  The  talks  have  sometimes  been  on  subjects  of  general 
interest,  but  of  late  on  purely  religious  topics.  There  are  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  workmen  altogether,  and  forty  or  fifty  usually  attend  the 
service.  There  are  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans  among  the  work- 
men. Next  week  they  are  to  have  a  picnic  as  is  the  custom  here  when  any 
large  piece  of  work  has  been  done,  and  these  men  have  worked  under 
pressure. 

Miss  Welpton,  of  Marash,  has  been  visiting  our  workers  in  Aintab,  and  a  letter 
from  her  tells  a  little  of  what  she  saw  there: — 

To  tell  of  the  prayer  meeting  in  the  Second  Church  last  evening  on  a 
missionary  subject ;  of  the  earnest,  animated  talk  by  the  pastor  about 
Gardiner  and  his  band  ;  of  a  meeting  of  the  church  missionary  committee, 
at  which  a  paper  on  Dr.  Grenfel  and  liis  work  was  enthusiastically  read  and 
hoard  with  interest — these  lie  outside  the  limits  of  my  privilege  in  this 
letter. 

Tliis  spirit  of  the  **far  look  "  and  active  interest  in  other  lands  is  spread- 
ing hero.     In  the  hospital  Miss  Trowbridge  tells  me  the  women  workers 
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took  a  mite  box  to  collect  what  they  could  for  China's  women.  The 
has  been  to  give  only  as  there  were  special  causes  for  thanksgiving, 
^omen  patients  entered  into  the  work,  and  all  have  interested  others  in 
:>spital  to  drop  a  mite  into  the  *' Blessings  Box"  when  there  was  some 
thing  for  which  to  be  specially  thankful.  I  copy  from  Miss  Trow- 
e*s  report  the  following  items: — 

'he  Bible  woman  praised  God  that  through  loss  of  property  at  the  time 
5  massacre,  and  through  other  trials,  he  had  led  her  to  know  him,  and 
taught  her  while  she  was  teaching  others.  Another — our  fnitliful 
erwoman — spoke  with  deep  feeling  as  she  told  of  God's  goodness  in 
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ng  her  heart  to  his  love,  especially  since  coming  to  the  hospital  to 
.  It  has  been  the  hardest  and  most  unpleasant  work,  and  yet  she 
it  cheerfully  and  praises  the  Lord.  Our  bright-faced,  young  helper, 
I,  was  rejoicing  over  the  conversion  of  a  wild  brother,  and  that  several 
neighbors  had  found  a  Saviour  in  answer  to  prayers  offered  at  a  little 
borhood  meeting.*  A  poor  and  rather  ignorant  patient,  who  has  been 
ig  for  a  long  time  for  treatment,  told  of  the  help  that  had  come  to  her 
ar  her  painful  trouble  patiently  and  to  overcome  her  quick  temper  at 
;  through  what  she  had  heard  at  prayers  while  coming  day  after  day." 
other  woman  for  whom  Miss  Trowbridge  feels  particularly  thankful 
peaks  of  in  the  following  words  ^  "  The  Lord  led  her  out  of  darkness, 
low  she  is  a  different  woman,  praising  him  for  his  love  to  her,  for  the 
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help  and  teaching  she  gets  from  a  Bible  class  for  Gregorian  women,  for 
strength  given  to  bear  unkindness  and  opposition  frohi  a  hard  husband,  that 
God  is  now  softening  his  heart  apparently,  and  that  she  has  been  permitted 
to  help  others  to  know  something  of  Jesus*  love.  She  said,  with  her  face 
shining,  *'It's  not  from  me;  it's  all  from  Christ.  Now  she  is  plodding 
along  at  the  primer,  that  she  may  spell  out  for  herself  the  precious  words 
that  she  has  heard." 

The  meeting  at  wliich  the  box  was  opened  was  the  regular  weekly  prayer 
meeting  for  the  women  workers  and  patients.  Miss  Trowbridge  spoke  to 
tliem  about  the  need  in  other  places,  especially  speakin^;  of  China,  as  that  is 
\yhere  tliey  wish  their  gift  sent.  She  asks  that  it  be  used  in  some  special 
way  for  a  Bible  woman  or  a  ward  woman  in  a  hospital,  somctl)ing  about 
which  the  women  may  know  later.  Foochow  is  the  place  specially  men- 
tioned by  the  women  themselves. 

It  interested  me  much  to  watch  the  faces  of  these  simple  women  and  see 
them  light  up  with  intelligent  understanding  of  conditions  among  Chinese 
women  and  quick  remembering  of  things  Miss  Trowbridge  has  told  them 
through  the  year. 

From  report  of  Adana  Girls'  School : — 

Soir.e  of  our  girls  really  suffer  from  spiritual  hunger  after  leaving  the 
scliool.  In  the  Gregorian  community  of  this  city  it  is  not  the  custom  for 
young  ladies  to  attend  churcii.  To  a  girl  who  has  lived  in  our  family  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  blessing  at  table,  family  prayers,  prayer  meetings  and 
preaching  service  on  Sunday  comes  to  be  a  part  of  her  very  existence.  But 
the  graduation  day  comes,  and  she  returns  to  her  home  to  be  cut  off  from 
all  of  these  iiclps  except  as  we  are  able  to  supply  tlie  need  somewhat  by 
means  of  books  or  by  occasionally  persuading  the  parents  to  allow  her  to 
accompany  us  to  church  service.  IMiough  this  old  custom  is  yielding; 
and  is  bound  to  go,  yet  the  difficulty  is  that  where  there  is  real  life  the 
forms  of  their  church  service  no  lon<xer  satisfy.  There  is  much  of  heart 
liunger  where  the  new  life  is  shut  up  in  such  a  prison. 


A  WOMAN  missionary  doctor  says:  "We  have  }^iid  many  evidences  in 
our  work  this  year  of  how  rapidly  the  anti-foot-binding  sentiment  is  grow- 
ing. Many  have  come  to  us  voluntarily  asking  for  medicine,  as  they  wished 
to  unbind  their  own  or  their  daughter's  feet.  The  majority  have  heen 
among  tlie  better-class  women.  One  Chinese  lady,  to  whom  when  we  first 
visited  her,  her  tiny  feet  were  a  source  of  pride,  lately  unbound  her  feet  and 
gave  us  her  shoes  and  bandages.  All  our  women  helpers  now  have  un- 
bound  feet. — Selected, 
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Our  Kindergarten  at  Mardin 

BV    MISS  JOHANNA    L.  ORAF 

I  wish  you  could  step  into  our  school  some  afternoon. 
It  is  not  at  all  an  ideal  school  or  kindergarten  room  ;  the 
8t\le  of  arciiitecture  here  makes  such  a  thing  impossible; 
but  it  is  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  find.  You  will 
enter  the  street  door  and  pass  under  a  low  archway  which 
leads  into  the  tiny  courtyard,  perhaps  15  x  10  feet;  to  the 
lelt  lives  the  owner  of  the  house,  a  Catholic,  and  in 
another  room  opening  out  upon  this  court  a  poor  family 
whose  pale,  sicklv  complexions  show  the  need  of  the  sun, 
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which  never  nnds  its  way  to  the  damp  home,  i  ou  vvul 
>  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps  and  come  to  the  paved  roof  of  the  store- 
id  kitchen  of  the  homes  just  passed.     Tliis  space  is  perhaps  iS  x  14 

is  our  sole  playground  during  wet  weather  or  when  the  children  are 
their  noon  lunch.     During  fine  weather  we  can  use  the  large  dirt  roof 

and  can  have  a  splendid  circle  for  games,  but  it  is  very  muddy 
he  winter  rainy  season.  We  play  indoors  much  during  that  time, 
le  summer  also  must  take  refuge  from  the  glaring  hot  sun  for  our 

so  thankful,  so  very -thankful,  for  the  help  of  your  Board.  For 
ars  I  tried  to  keep  up  the  kindergarten  without  appropriations  from 
•d,  but  I  could  employ  only  one  teacher,  and  had  to  do  without  so 
lings  and  work  so  hard  to  prepare  material  which  with  money  I 
ive  bought,  that  I  was  entirely  discouraged.  Now  your  generous 
bles  me  to  keep  two  paid  teachers,  both  high  school  graduates,  and 
duates  of  the  training  class  in  the  kindergarten,  which  but  for  your 
uld  also  have  been  impossible  to  maintain.  They  receive  together 
;tres  salary  a  month,  or  about  $6.60.  I  am  hoping  to  build  a  sort 
r  on  the  roof  so  tiiat  we  need  not  spend  so  many  hours  in  the  room. 
)f  course  only  a  common  dwelling  house  built  X  shaped.  The  head 
ith,  and  all  the  windows  are  in  this  side,  and  also  the  door,  so  that 
no  way  to  air  at  all  thoroughly.  There  is  also  no  chinmey  so  that 
obliged  to  put  the  stove  by  the  door,  over  which  there  is  a  small 

to  let  out  the  pipe.  The  back  part  of  the  room  is  below  the  road 
id  so  is  very  damp,  and  the  roof,  so  low  and  near  the  street  on  the 

a  constant  temptation  to  the  street  boys  who  think  it  great  fun  to 
tovepipe  with  sand  and  pebbles,  and  to  sit  on  the  roof  and  watch 
r  circle  games,  or  even  to  throw   stones  at  the  little  ones  running 
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about  below.  But  for  all  that  it  is  a  very  happy  company  you  may  look 
upon,  sitting  in  a  circle  of  pretty  little  chairs,  and  singing  their  little  songs 
with  as  much  cheer  and  pleasure  as  the  more  fortunate  little  people  acrois 
the  seas.  You  will  see  signs  of  great  poverty  in  their  dress,  and  in  the 
pinched  little  faces  at  times,  and  yet  it  is  not  always  the  poorest  who  arc 
most  ragged.  One  careful  little  mother  who  is  as  poor  as  can  be,  does  Bible 
woman's  work  half  the  day  and  housework  for  the  missionaries  half  a  day, 
earning  the  greater  part  of  the  support  for  her  little  family  of  four  children, 
all  of  whom  she  keeps  in  school  looking  so  neat  and  clean.  But  the  one 
good  little  garment  is  kept  for  school  and  the  tattered  clothing  donned  at 
home,  and  tlie  few  raisins  and  parched  peas  are  carefully  hoarded  to  be 
taken  to  school  so  that  the  children  may  not  be  obliged  to  lunch  on  bread 
and  water.  "  At  home  bread  is  sufficient,  but  at  school  I  do  not  want  them 
to  be  ditlerent  from  the  rest,"  she  says.  The  youngest  is  a  demure  little 
maid  of  five  with  beautiful  black  eyes  and  a  little  cherub  face.  The  eldest 
sister,  a  girl  of  nine  or  ten,  does  most  of  the  work  before  and  after  school, 
and  is  quite  a  little  mother  to  the  rest ;  she  sits  knitting  while  other  little 
girls  play. 

As  the  children  rise  at  the  signal  to  go  to  the  four  tables  you  will  note  that 
they  are  most  of  them  smiling  and  happy,  some  have  even  learned  to  skip 
about  as  Americans  do,  but  as  a  rule  tliere  is  a  settled  expression  of  care  on 
even  the  baby  faces  that  you  meet  with  elsewhere.  The  three  oldest  classes 
deposit  their  tiny  chairs  at  their  respective  tables,  and  then  march  about  the 
room  to  take  part  in  either  a  ring  or  dumb  bell  exercise  for  ten  minutes. 
The  babies  march  out  to  the  playground  to  go  through  some  simple 
motions,  for  they  do  not  want  to  be  left  out  of  the  "  calisthenics,"  and  yet 
they  make  havoc  in  the  room  with  the  rest.  Then  they  all  come  in  for  a 
period  with  the  gifts ;  then  after  half  an  hour  we  go  to  our  games,  which 
they  much  enjoy,  and  back  again  to  the  tables  for  the  beloved  *'work." 
The  sand  is  such  a  lasting  source  of  pleasure.  It  had  to  be  brought  on  the 
back  of  a  mule  two  days*  journey  away,  but  it  pays  many  times  over  what 
it  cost.  We  put  the  sand  out  of  doors  on  some  oil  cloth,  and  great  is  the 
joy  when  "  sand  time  "  arrives.  What  gardens,  what  mountains  are  planned 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  which,  alas,  will  only  too- soon  grow  too  hot  for  us 
to  remain  in  it.  It  is  especially  for  the  sand  play  and  for  the  afternoon  nap 
of  the  babies  that  I  am  planning  the  shelter  spoken  of  above.  It  is  made 
of  poles  covered  with  bundles  of  tree  branches,  and  is  very  cool  and 
pleasant.  Then  the  triangle  sounds,  and  the  fascinating  sewing  or  weavinj; 
or  folding  must  be  put  away.  The  circle  is  formed  and  we  sing  in  English, 
"Now  our  evening  work  is  ended."  Then  a  Psalm  is  often  repeated  '" 
English  or  Arabic,  and  ''  Our  Father,"  or  "A  little  tired  child  am  I,"  sun? 
as  our  evening  prayer.     In  this  we  ask  for  the  angels  to  guard  us.     A  few 
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lays  ago  one  of  the  third  class  boys  was  playing  with  his  ball,  which  went 
nto  the  courtyard  below,  and  he  in  stooping  to  look  after  it  fell  overboard, 
oo,  on  the  paved  rocks  below.  Our  kind  landlady  brouglit  him  up,  and  on 
examination  it  was  found  that  little  Philip  had  not  even  a  scratch,  though 
le  as  well  as  everyone  in  the  kindergarten  had  a  terrible  fright.  The 
:hildren  were  not  slow  in  saying  that  the  **  angels  had  kept  Philip,"  for  it 
•eemed  verily  a  miracle  that  he  should  not  be  badly  hurt. 

To-day  a  man  who  had  been  instrumental  in  sending  a  neighbor's  little 
»n  to  kindergarten  said  :  '*  They  want  to  send  a  cousin  now,  because  Murad 
ilready  shows  the  effect  of  the  kindergarten.  He  had  been  sent  to  the 
[Catholic  school  for  two  years,  and  knew  nothing  and  behaved  worse."  He 
las  been  with  us  but  two  weeks.  So  we  do  see  improvement  if  we  are  but 
patient. 

'  The  two  teachers  and  the  two  girls  from  the  high  school  who  are  in 
taining  enjoy  tlieir  work,  and  have  been  much  helped  by  the  study,  as 
everyone  is.  It  is  new  work,  this  training  class,  and  takes  much  time  and 
Jtudy.  Everything  must  be  adapted,  for  nothing  here  is  as  it  was  in 
jermany  nor  as  in  America,  and  every  word  nmst  be  translated  to  those 
ager  girls.  The  half  day  is  spent  in  the  kindergarten,  and  half  the  day 
J^ith  the  class  and  in  preparation  of  work  for  tlie  kindergarten.  In  the 
brenoon  the  older  ones  have  lessons  and  the  babies  are  "amused,"  for  we 
annot  yet  persuade  mothers  to  send  only  half  a  day,  so  the  poor  little  tots 
re  there  from  eight  to  four  p.  m.,  bringing  their  luncheons.  They  all  send 
ou  loving  salaams. 


OUR  WORK  AT  HOME 


Our  Daily  Prayer  in  October 

The  field  of  the  Western  Turkey  Mission,  excepting  that  in  Constanti- 
ople  and  immediate  vicinity,  lies  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  grouped  about  six 
nations  with  103  out-stations,  and  is  carried  on  by  85  American  missionaries, 
9  of  whom  are  women,  with  404  native  preachers,  teachers  and  helpers. 
he  43  churches,  ten  of  them  entirely  self-supporting,  enroll  4,612  me  nbers. 
^he  153  schools  are  graded  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  theological  semi- 
ary,  and- more  than  8,000  pupils  gather  in  them.  We  have  two  hospitals 
nd  three  dispensaries,  where  more  than  7,000  patients  were  treated  last 
ear. 

Miss  Patrick  is  president  of  the  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constan- 
inople,  and  Miss  Dodd,  Miss  Prime  and  Miss  Griffiths  are  missionary 
^chers  in  this  important  institution.  Miss  Jenkins  and  Miss  Paton  are 
^^  members  of  the  faculty,  the  latter  being  now  in  this  country.  During 
^c  forty-five  years  of  her  missionary   life  delicate  health   has  kept  Mrs. 
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Hen  ick  from  many  active  labors.  But  in  all  this  time  she  has  shown  tc 
native  women,  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  by  many  friendly  ministrie! 
and  by  a  shining  example  the  fK)wer  of  a  Christian  wife  aiul  mother.  Mrs 
Barnum's  service  of  thirty-seven  years  has  been  spent  in  Harpoot,  Van  anc 
Constantinople.  Here,  in  the  quarter  called  Gedik  Pasha,  in  the  heart  o 
old  Stamboul,  the  Turkish  city,  her  home  is  a  real  saints*  rest  for  many  i 
weary  missionary  traveler.  She  visits  the  homes  of  the  Protestants,  aids  ir 
the  weekly  prayer  meeting  of  the  native  women,  and  renders  many  min 
istries  of  charity.  Mrs.  Peet,  wife  of  the  treasurer  of  the  mission,  adds  tc 
home  cares  much  work  in  day  and  Sunday  schools.  Mrs.  Greene,  whc 
was  for  six  years  before  coming  to  Turkey  a  missionary  in  Japan,  makes  i 
liome  school  for  about  twelve  children  in  connection  with  her  own  invalic 
son.  These  children  come  from  English,  Armenian,  Catholic  and  Moham 
niedan  homes;  and  beside  ordinary  school  work  they  have  been  carefulh 
trained  in  the  Bible  with  hymns  and  prayers.  They  carry  the  good  of  theii 
lessons  to  their  homes,  and  the  parents  often  testify  their  warm  appreciatior 
of  the  training  they  receive.  Mrs.  Greene  also  glides  the  Sunday  schoo 
for  those  speaking  Englisli,  which  meets  in  her  own  home,  and  she  direct! 
the  Dorcas  Society  and  kindred  benevolences. 

Mrs.  Marden,  Miss  Jones  and  Miss  Barker,  carry  on  the  growing  anc 
important  work  at  Gedik  Pasha,  Mrs.  Marden  giving  most  of  her  strength 
to  evangelistic  work  while  the  others  work  in  the  school.  Many  kinds  oi 
city  missionary  work,  such  as  are  carried  on  among  the  poor  of  our  owr 
cities,  are  under  the  care  of  these  valiant  workers ;  and  while  they  see  man) 
blessed  results,  yet  great  opfK>rtunities  must  go  unimproved  for  lack  ol 
helpers.  The  frontispiece  of  Life  and  Light  for  August,  1905,  shows 
Miss  Jones  and  Miss  Barker  with  some  of  their  pupils.  The  paragraph 
at  the  foot  of  page  390  in  our  July,  1906,  number  shows  the  need  ol 
Mohammedans  for  the  gospel. 

The  girls*  boarding  school  in  Smyrna  numbered  last  year  about  235  girls 
and  the  Christian  growth  of  many  cheers  the  hearts  of  their  teachers.  Mis^ 
McCallum,  Miss  Pohl  and  Miss  Jillson  are  teachers,  and  beside  the  routine 
of  school  work  they  aid  the  girls,  the  King's  Daughter  and  Christian  En 
deavor  Societies  and  the  Sunday  school.  The  kindergarten  numbers  nearly 
150,  and  the  little  ones  carry  home  many  a  lesson  of  Christian  love  aiK 
example.  Miss  Halsey  is  training  kindergartners,  who  are  greatly  needec 
in  many  a  village  of  the  empire.  An  illustrated  article  in  our  magazine  foi 
October,  1905,  tells  something  of  her  work.  Mrs.  McNaughton  adds  tc 
home  cares  work  for  women  and  girls.  Mrs.  MacLachlan  has  been  sen* 
on  sly  ill,  but  the  most  recent  word  is  of  returning  strength.  Mrs.  Caldweli 
assists  in  many  emergencies.  Miss  Cnshnian,  a  nurse  in  the  hospital,  finds 
many  openings  to  help  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  her  patients.  I" 
November,  1905,  we  printed  a  sketch  of  one  of  her  tours  to  outside  villages. 
Mrs.  Irwin,  in  addition  to  the  home  cares,  is  giving  mucli  time  to  language 
study.  Miss  Dwight,  a  teacher  in  the  girls*  boarding  school,  is  now  in  tbi« 
country.  Miss  Loughridge,  the  principal  of  the  girls'  boarding  school,  adds 
to  her  cares  much  directly  personal  Christian  work  with  the  girls  and  the 
oversight  of  a  large  Sunday  school.     Mrs.  Wingate's  time  is  mostly  given 
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her  little  children.  Mrs.  Dodd  prepares  tracts  and  books  for  publication, 
>ks  out  for  distribution  of  tracts  and  for  circulating  libraries,  sends  out 
nonthly  letter  full  of  helpful  hints  and  cheer  to  mothers,  and  lias  a  largely 
lended  monthly  prayer  meeting  for  mothers,  of  which  she  tells  us  in  the 
:tober,  1904,  number.  The  school  at  Talas  enrolls  nearly  one  hundred 
pils,  and  has  really  outgrown  its  accommodations,  so  that  the  teachers 
B  cramped  for  room.     Miss  Orvis  is  one  of  the  three  American  teachers. 
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The  Wonderland  of  the  ELast 

(Suggestions  for  Seven  Programs  on  India,  by  H.  B.  C.) 

References  and  further  suggestions  on  these  topics  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
;  Secretary  for  Young  People's  Work,  704  Congregational  House,  Boston. 

[.  A  Land  of  Wonders. 

The  Celestial  Wonderland;  readings  from  Rev.  xxi  and  xxii. 

1.  Wonderland  Viewed  from  a  Balloon.     (A  map  talk.) 

2.  Rain  and  Shine  in  Wonderland. 

3.  Seasons  of  Starvation.  (Causes,  character,  and  effects  of  famines.) 

4.  Overland  in  Wonderland.     (Oddities  of  travel.) 
[.  Wonderland  Won  and  Lost.     (History  of  India.) 

Changing  Kingdoms :  Dan.  ii.  36-45. 

1.  Myths  of  Wonderland. 

2.  Princes  and  Palaces.     (Mohammedan  rule.) 

3.  Sepoy  Mutiny. 

4.  The  British  in  India. 
!.   Brownies  of  Wonderland. 

Christ  and  the  Multitudes:  Matt.  xiv.   13-21. 

1.  Panorama  of  the  People.  (Population,  races,  characteristics,  etc.) 

2.  The  Classes  and  the  Masses.  (Caste  and  other  social  distinctions. ) 

3.  Brothers  of  the  Brownies.   (Europeans  and  Americans  in  India.) 
'.   Womanhood  in  Wonderland. 

Christ  and  Woman  :  John  iv.  1-42. 
I.  Behind  the  Purdah.     (Girl,  wife,  and  mother.) 
•  2.  Widowhood. 
3.  Emancipation. 
\  Worship  in  Wonderland. 

Heathen  Idols  and  Jehovah  :  Ps.  cxv. 

1.  Worship  of  Gautama  and  Mohammed.     (Study  of  Buddhism 

and  Islam.) 

2.  The  Worsliip  of  Thirty  Million  Gods.     (Study  of  Hinduism.) 

3.  Fakirs  and  Festivals. 
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VI.  The  Gospel  River  in  India. 

The  Missionary's  Cluirge  :  Matt.  x. 

1.  Pioneer  Preachers. 

2.  A  Shoemaker  Missiohary  and  the  Serampore  Triad.     (Carey, 

Marshman  and  Ward.) 

3.  Influences  of  a  Haystack  Meeting. 

4.  The   Mother   of  a   Thousand   Daughters.     (Eliza   Agnew  of 

Cevlon.) 

VII.  W.  B.  M.  m  Wonderland. 

The  Call  to  Service  :  Isa.  vi. 

1.  Our  Three  Missions.  (Maratiii,  Madura,  and  Ceylon). 

2.  Daily  Life  of  a  Missionary. 

3.  The  Home  Guard.  (Need  of  offerings  of  prayer,  money  and  life.) 

4.  The  Call  of  Wonderland  to  Our  Circle.     (Personal  responsi- 

bility.) 


Book  Notices 

John  Williams^  Hie  Martyr  Missionary  of  Polynesia.  By  Rev.  James 
J.  Ellis.     Published  by  L.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  London. 

The  frontispiece  illustration  of  this  little  volume  represents  the  closing 
tragedy  of  this  devoted  missionary's  life.  He  is  in  the  water,  and  two 
savage  natives  stand  over  him  with  uplifted  murderous  clubs.  In  the  back- 
ground, in  wild  frenzy,  other  natives  rush  in.  Here  is  the  widest  possible 
contrast  of  our  humanity.  The  solitary  white  man,  who  has  come  with  a 
message  of  love  and  salvation,  falling  under  the  cruel  hatred  of  those  he  has 
come  to  save.  John  Williams  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  i8th 
century,  and  was  martyred  in  the  44tli  year  of  his  age.  Like  many  another 
missionary  he  had  remarkable  meclianical  genius,  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
equipment  of  a  scliolar  and  the  consecration  of  a  saint.  As  his  biographer 
says,  "One  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  more  the  greatness  or  the  per- 
sistent goodness  of  tiie  Apostle  of  Polynesia." 

The  somewhat  unique  titles  of  the  eiglit  chapters  give  a  hint  of  the  con- 
tents:  I.  "A  word  with  many  echoes";  2.  *'A  stranger  with  mam 
friends";  3.  *'A  voyage  with  many  discoveries";  4.  *'A  trouble  with 
many  blessings"  ;  5.  "A  sowing  with  many  harvests";  6.  *' A  wanderer 
with  many  iiomcs " ;  7.  "A  champion  with  many  trophies";  8.  **A 
Stephen  with  many  a  Paul." 

In  our  United  Studv  of  the  Islands,  in  1907,  this  book  is  most  timelv. 

The  Story  of  theL.  M,  S,  By  C.  Silvester  Home,  M.A.  Published 
by  London  Missionary  Society,  London. 

This  new  edition  of  a  book  published  in  1894  completes  the  twentieth 
thousand  of  the  history  of  tlie  famous  Society  which  began  the  work  ot 
foreign  missions  towards  the  close  of  the  i8th  century.  Chapters  are  given 
to  their  work  all  around  the  world,  and  the  book  is  copiously  illustrated  and 
indexed. 
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Contrasts  in  the  Campaign.  Published  hv  Churcii  Missionary  Society, 
London. 

Various  writers  give  the  **  Contrasts,"  the  old  life  of  pag^in  people  and 
tlie  change  that  comes  through  the  gospel.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  objeo- 
tions  made  to  foreign  missions  on  the  ground  tliat  the  religions  of  liio 
heathen  are  good  enough  for  them  and  that  missionary  work  is  botli  uu- 
iccessary  and  a  failure.     The  writers  are  all  Church  of  England  clergymeiu 

Raising  the  Average,  Bv  Don  O.  Shelton.  Published  by  Fleming  H. 
Rcvell  Co.     Pp.  76. 

This  brochure  is  dedicated  to  *'  Francis  E.  Clark,  who  twenty-live  years 
^go  founded  the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  thereby  leailing 
■Tiuititiides  of  young  people  to  raise  the  average  of  their  life."  Oue.or  two 
of  these  chapters  appeared  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  World.  It  is  a 
l>ook  of  inspiring  uplift.  g.  h.  c. 
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In  Memoriam 

A  HKAVY  blow  has  fallen  on  the  Essex  South  Branch  of  the  Woman's 
Board  in  the  sudden  death  of  Miss  Nannie  Lovett  Odell,  who  had  been  their 
treasurer  since  1899.  The  home  secretary  of  the  Branch,  Miss  Emma  H. 
Short,  writes  of  her : — 

**  Trained  from  childhood  by  a  mother  of  broad  outlook  over  the  world's 
'nissionary  field  to  love  our  Branch  and  to  work  for  its  interests,  she  had 
^hown  grandly  what  vigorous  young  womanhood  can  accomplish  for  tho 
kingdom  of  Christ.  She  had  broken  her  alabas:cr  box  at  the  feet  of  her 
Saviour,  and  she  knew  no  interest  apart  from  him.  When  any  department 
®^  her  church  or  Sundav  school  sought  her  leaders!] ip,  she  responded 
Pf^mptlv,  as  a  servant  of  the  Master.  More  than  any  other  woman  tiiat  he 
had  ever  known,  said  her  pastor.  Rev.  E.  H.  Bylngton,  did  she  possess  the 
Pft  of  universal  Christian  comradeship.  *  Amid  summer  blossoms  telling 
J"eir  frail  story  of  earth,*  but  with  the  strains  of  our  Branch  song,  *  It  is  the 
*^rd's  appointment,'  and  with  the  triumph  of  the  Shepherd  Psalm,  *  I  shall 
^^ell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever,'  both  lifting  us  to  the  cojnforti ng  of 
the  eternal  love,  we  laid  her  to  rest,  to  await  the  day  of  the  resurrection." 


Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Receipts  from  July  18  to  A-ugust  18,  1006. 
Mis-s  Sarah  LoniSK  Dav,  Treasaror. 


MAimc. 

4UulUmMaini$Braneh.—y{T%.J.  S.Wheel- 
wriehtv  Treas.,  Bangor  House*  Baiifi^or. 
Uolon,  Aox., 

KHfr  HAMPSHniK. 

4fMr  Hamp9MT€  i9ra7ieA.—Mlsfl  Elizabeth 
A.  Brickett,  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring;  St., 


4  00 


Connord.  A  Friond,  •*In  memory  of 
her  mother,  I.  H.  N.,"48;  Candia,  Aux., 
12.50;  Fannin{?toii,  Aux,,  10.34;  (Ireen- 
land,  Aux.,  33..V),  Mission  Study  Class. 
ir^.V),  Daisy  Club,  1.50;  Manchester,  So. 
Main  St.  dh.,  Aux.,  50..'52;  Mdford,  Aux. 
(25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  ,Jennie 
Lr»vejoy),  32.76;  Mont  Vernon,  Aux., 
20.50;  Orford,  Aux.,  18;   Northampton, 
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Aux.,  68,  A  member,  16;  Portsmouth, 
Rogers  Misaioii  Cir.,  40;  Salmon  Palls, 
Aiix.  (25  of  wli.  to  const.  1«.  M.  Mrs. 
Klizzfe  P.  Pntcsley),  28,  C.  K.  Soc.,  2; 
Tilton,  AuXm  40;  Wilton,  C.  K.  Soo.,  10,   437  12 

vieaMoifT. 

WUmington.—yi\M  Matilda  P.  Oonldlng  16  00 
Vermont  Ilranoh.-~Mn,  C.  H.  Stevens, 
Treas.,  St.  Johnsburr.  Cabot,  Auz., 
12;  Manchester,  Nimble  Pincer  Cir.,  6; 
Richmond,  Aux.,  20;  St.  johnsbaiy, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  23,  60  00 

Total,  76  00 

MAMAOHUSBTTS. 

A  Priend,  2  00 

Andoverand  Wobum  Braito/L—Mrs.  Mar- 
iraret  U.  Richardson,  Treas.,  Reading. 
Hillerica,  Anx.,  26;  Medford,  Mystic 
Cb.,  Aux..  Mrs.  M.  C.  Hildreth,  10,  C.  R., 
add*!  30  cts. ;  Melrose  Hieblands,  Cone. 
S.  S.,  10.78;  North  Reading,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Hoffman,  2,  49  08 

BamstoMe  Co,  Branch.— yilM  Amelia 
Snow,  Treas.,  East  Orleans.  Orleans, 
S.  S..  10  00 

Berkshirt  Branch.—  Mrs.  Charles  B.  West, 
Treas.,  123  South  St.,  Pitufleld  Hon-' 
satoiiic,  Aux.,  9,  C.  R..  2;  Richmond, 
Aux.,  12.06;  Stockbridge,  Aux.,  29. 
I^ss  expenses,  2.60,  49  45 

Boston.- A  Priend,  10,  Mrs.  Mary  Clement 

Leavitt.  ft,  16  00 

Cam^rkl^.  — Priends,  through  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Moore,  151,  Miss  Laura  B.  Chamberlain, 
20,  171  00 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Lucy  A.Spar- 
hawk,  Treas.,  18  Congress  St.,  Green- 
field. Orange,  Aux.,  4.6o,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soo., 
5;  Bhelburne,  Jr.  i\  E.  Soc..  4.26,  13  75 

Hampshire  Co.  Branch.— \\  inn  Ifarriet 
.1.  Kueeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Nortliampton.  Greenwich,  Aux.,  10.06; 
Haydenvillo  (prev.  contri.  to  count.  L. 
M.  Mrs.  Emeline  Hills);  NorthauipUin, 
Ell  wards  Ch.,  Aux.,  25;  Westhampton, 
Aux.,  80,  116  05 

Middlesex  Branch.— MXm  Mary  E.  Good- 
now,  Treas.,  South  Sudbury.  South 
Fraraiiigham,  Grace  Ch.,  Cf.  R.  Mite 
Koxes,  5.10;  Wellesley,  Aux.,  6,  Mrs. 
Durant,  100.  Ill  10 

SorfoUc and  PUgrim  Branch.— yWss  Abbie 
L.  r^ud,  Treas.,  Lock  Box  63.  Wey- 
mouth. Braintree,  Pirst  Ch.,  A  mem- 
ber, 6;  Brockton,  Porter  ('h.,  Aux.,  15; 
Hanson,  V..  E.  Soc.,  2;  Plympton.  Aux., 
7.25;  Wollastou,  Mission  Study  VXnh,  30.    59  25 

Suffolk  nranoh.  —  U\M  Lucy  K.  Hawes, 
Trea8.,27River  St., Cambridge.  Priends, 
100;  Auburndale,  Aux.,  4.40;  Boston, 
Central  ('h..  C.  R..  25.74,  Shawmut  Ch., 
Aux.,  .300;  Cambridge,  Hope  ('li.,  <\  E. 
Soc,  1*2.25;  Chelsea,  Central  Ch.,  C.  R., 
18;  Dorchester,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.  62.03; 
Jamaica  Plain,  Central  Ch..  Aux..  10; 
Newton.  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mias  Marian  Holl»rook), 
2.T7;  Newton  Centre,  Member  Maria  B. 
Furher  Miss'y  Soc.,  2;  Newton  High- 
lands, Aux..  19.21 ;  Norwood,  First  Cour. 
Ch..  Aux..  30;  Roxl>nry,  Inmianuel  Ch., 
Atix.,  :«;  Somerville.  Hii;hland  Ch.. 
Auk.  (of  wh.  I.enten  Off.,  6.50,  C.  R.,  4), 
20.50;  Waverley,  Aux.,  10,  876  13 


fVoreesUr  Co.  Arane^—Mrt.  Theodore  H. 
Nye,  Treas.,  15  Berkshire  St..  Worcester. 
Grafton,  Worthley  M.  B.,  30,  Y.  L.  Mis- 
sion  Class,  26;  Petersham,  A.  D.  M.,1Cn; 
Houthbridge,  Aux.  (of  wh.  Len.  Off., 
9.20),  30.02;  Whitinsrille,  £xtnirCent-a- 
Day  Band,  14.64,  190  » 

Total,      \fiBl  r. 


WorcesUr.— Mrs.  Harriet  Wheeler  D.i- 
uion,  hy  Frank  li.  Wiggin,  Trustee.         ic  6; 

KHOOK  lALAMD. 

Rhode  island  Branch.^Mn.  Clara  J. 
Harnefleld,  Treas.,  99  Summit  St.,  Paw- 
tucket.    Pawtaoket,ParkPl.Ch.,M.B..    5(4 

ooxvBOTioirr. 

SasUm  Conn.  Braneh.-yilBB  Anna  C. 
Learned,  Treas.,  266  Hempstead  St, 
New  London.  Norwich,  Miss  Edna 
Wlbberly,  38;  Stonington,  Second  Ch.. 
Aux.,  A  Friend,  10;  West  Woodstock. 
Aux,  10,  UN 

Uairtford  .firofi^i^— Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.,  31  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Berlin,  C.R.,9.S7;  liuckingham, 
Aux.,  13.60;  Bllinftrton,  Anx.,  16;  Farm- 
ington,  Aux.,  36.22;  Glastonbarr,  Aux., 
344.40,  A  Friend,  26;  Hartford,  Pirst 
<;h.,  C.  R ,  15.06;  West  Hartford,  Aux.. 

42ai0,  awfi 


Total.        MM 

MEW  YORK. 

New  For*.— American  Christian  Hospi- 
tal in  Cesarea.  W* 

New  York  StaU  /irancA.— Mm.  P.  M. 
Turner.  TreaS..  646  St.  .Mark's  Ave., 
Itrooldyn.  liockport,  Mrs.  A.J.  HourIi, 
26;  New  York,  A  Friend,  163,  l»f 

4CM 


ToUl, 


FLORIDA. 


Avon  Park.—H.  Florida  Ass'n  of  MiM'y 
Workers,  4;  Tampa,  Miss'y  Sue.,  8.75,      1* -^ 


/ioync.—K.  A.  R., 


MIOHIOAN. 


TURK  FY. 


•5«i 


yfiuM^;.— Hospital  Thanksgiving  Mite 
liox.  14.30;  Harpoot,  Euphrates  CoUefi^e, 
<Jirl8'  Dept.  C.  E.  Soc.,  22,  3S » 

3.1*  S 


Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


61  T» 
Total.       3.1S4  51 


Total  from  Oct.  18, 1905  to  auc.  18, 1908. 


Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 


M.6I0B 
3.019  38 

2S.«.«^ 

ToUl,  $113,<W* 
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]faY«l2lrtit.  II  Jlorrign  l^rrrUrQ 


Miss  LAURA  M.  RICHARDS,  Mrs.  C.  W.  FARNAM, 

Saratoga,  Cal.  ||  Fniitvale,  Cal. 

iLnmmtnr. 

Miss  MARY  McCLEES, 

Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Letters  from  Orphan  Girls 

(Students  in  Euphrates  College,  Harpoot) 

Harpoot,  May  9,  1906. 

Dear  Society  :  This  is  the  last  opportunity  in  which  I  can  write  you  a 
etter.  I  cannot  express  my  grateful  love  to  such  good  friends,  who  without 
mowing  me  by  face  have  kept  me  in  school. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life  very  briefly.  Before  the  massacre 
had  very  Christian  parents  who  were  rich  at  the  same  time.  But  my  father 
i^as  killed  with  my  big  brother.  We  were  robbed  of  all,  and  my  mother 
'^as  left  a  widow  with  her  four  children.  Nothing  could  comfort  my  motlier 
ut  the  Bible. 

After  two  years  in  which  we  were  like  the  body  of  a  hen  whose  head 
eing  cut  away  is  left  to  wander  without  knowing  where,  some  thought 
ruck  my  mother's  mind.  She  thought  it  will  be  better  to  educate  us  in 
>me  school.  So  we  came  to  Harpoot  from  Diarbekir.  At  that  time  we 
ad  no  money  to  live  or  to  study.  But  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barnum  helped  my 
bother  like  angels  of  heaven.  They  gave  the  money  for  our  tuition,  my 
rother's,  my  sister's  and  mine.  Under  hand  they  sent  or  gave  money  to 
iy  mother  to  use  for  other  needs. 

One  year  passed  so.  Then  my  mother  found  that  our  circumstances  were 
ery  hard  so  she  went  to  the  German  orphanage  with  my  two  brothers  and 
f^e  sister.  At  that  time  I  was  boarding  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Barnum  and 
liss  Daniels,  who  is  a  tender  mother  to  all  the  girls. 

Now  my  mother  is  no  more  in  the  orphanage  by  some  causes.  She  has 
ow  the  work  of  sewing  machine  in  Malatia.  I  will  graduate  from  my 
oiirse  after  two  months,  and  I  will  go  wherever  God  sends  me  to  work  for 
h  name. 
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I  am  goin<^  to  ask  God  that  he  may  keep  thee  and  bless  thee  as  you  kept 
me  and  others.  I  Iiave  a  heart  full  of  gratitude.  God  taught  us  many 
tilings  by  making  us  sorry.  There  were  people  who  looked  on  our  sorrows 
very  bitterly,  some  of  them  had  pity  on  us.  I  blossomed  in  sorrows,  but 
my  prayer  is  that  I  may  be  fragrant  in  the  grace  of  God. 

Perhaps  yon  would  not  like  to  read  such  a  sad  story,  though  I  have  tried 
to  tell  it  very  lightly.  So  I  ask  your  pardon.  Receive  my  thanks  and  my 
love.  Sincerely  yours, 

Heranoosh  Shuklayan. 

Euphrates  College,  Harpoot,  May  3,  1906. 
My  dear  Friend  :  Though  we  are  unknown  to  each  other,  but  my  heart 
is  always  near  to  you,  so  when  my  dear  mother,  Miss  Daniels,  said  tome 
to  write  to  you  a  tliankful  letter,  I  did  not  linger  never,  but  I  began  to  write 
a  short  letter  and  to  show  my  love.  My  birthplace  is  in  Arabkir.  In  Arab- 
kir  I  have  a  mother,  two  little  brothers  and  one  little  sister.  I  am  16  years 
old.  I  came  to  Harpoot  five  years  ago.  My  father  w^as  killed.  All  these 
years  I  stay  in  the  school  far  away  from  my  mother  except  two  and  a  half 
months  in  the  summer  I  am  going  home  and  again  I  am  coming  back,  but 
in  the  school  I  have  also  a  mother,  Miss  Daniels,  I  love  her  as  much  as  I 
love  my  mother.  She  cares  for  us  in  everything,  and  she  wants  to  do  what 
is  best.  She  is  going  nearly  every  week  to  villages  to  teach  them  the  love 
of  Jesus  Christ,  about  whom  they  had  known  nothing.  She  is  very  unsel- 
fish for  us.  Before  this  I  was  not  a  Christian  girl;  but  in  this  winter  I 
found  my  Saviour,  and  now  I  am  very  glad.  Also  in  the  city  there  had 
been  a  revival  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Franson.  Now  I  believe  that  all  men  and 
women  are  ready  to  give  their  light  to  them  who  have  not.  In  our  school 
there  are  five  American  teachers  whose  names  are  :  Miss  Daniels,  Miss  Bar- 
iium,  Miss  Riggs,  Miss  Wilson  and  Miss  Piatt,  also  sixteen  Armenian  teach- 
ers wliich  also  work  for  us. 

Let  me  remain  your  loving  friend, 

NUVART    SaRKISIAN. 

Harpoot,  May  4,  1906. 
My  dear  Benefactor  :  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  find  such  words 
which  ciin  actually  explain  the  deep  feelings  of  my  thankfidness.  My  heart 
is  iillcd  with  gratitude  and  thanks,  but  they  diminish  on  mv  tongue,  because 
thcrt'  are  no  words  to  explain  them.  Your  pecimiary  helps  have  been  so 
al)nn<laiit  that  often  I  think  how  I  can  reward  such  kindness  as  yours.  I 
confess  that  I  have  nothing  but  my  heart  and  life. 
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That  money  which  you  are  sending  for  me  and  for  other  girls,  be  sure 
that  it  will  change  into  the  flame  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  will  fall  on  the 
hearts  of  many  people  and  will  light  immortal  spirits  with  Christ's  love. 
I  am  sure  in  God's  strength  that  the  money  which  is  spent  for  me  will 
produce  the  same  fruit. 

Dear  benefactor,  my  purpose  is  not  to  become  only  a  learned  person  and 
get  honor  from  people,  but  my  desire  is  to  be  filled  with  God's  knowledge, 
by  which  I  will  be  able  to  work  in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  come  to  school.  At  first  when  I  came 
to  school,  I  began  in  the  Gurtaran  (grammar  school)  and  I  continued  until 
the  highest  Varjaran  class  (high  school).  When  my  father  died  I  was 
obliged  to  teach  so  that  I  could  help  my  mother,  sisters  and  brother.  When 
one  of  my  sisters  married  and  my  mother,  brother  and  sister  went  to  the 
orphanage  then  I  came  again  to  school.  Now  I  am  in  the  Junior  class. 
Next  year  I  will  graduate  if  God  wishes.  Please  pray  for  me  that  I  may 
be  useful  in  tlie  world  and  lead  many  sinners  to  Jesus. 

Often  we  had  heard  from  other  places  that  there  has  been  a  great  spiritual 
awakening  come,  but  some  of  us  did  not  believe  it  and  they  said,  '^  It  is 
false."  But  ere  long  God's  spirit  visited  Harpoot  and  our  school  through 
Mr.  Franson.  This  new  year  gave  us  many  blessings,  such  things  as  had 
seemed  impossible  for  us.  Now  we  have  seen  everything  and  we  are  living 
under  their  effect.  Many  sinners'  hard  hearts  softened  and  they  fell  into 
Jesus'  arms,  where  they  found  perfect  freedom  from  their  sins.  In  our 
college  many  girls  gave  their  lives  to  Jesus  Christ  and  promised  to  live  a 
new  live  for  Jesus.  Mr.  Franson's  sermons  were  very  efficacious  so  that 
many  men  were  awakened  and  felt  that  they  were  sinners  and  they  needed 
the  Lord's  help.  Though  many  events  had  happened  before  that  in  this 
place,  they  could  not  influence  these  people  like  Mr.  Franson's  visit.  Now 
in  our  schools  and  among  the  people  there  are  many  girls,  boys,  women 
and  men  whose  lives  are  preaching  Jesus'  love.  This  spiritual  movement 
extended  to  almost  all  the  villages  and  yet  it  is  continuing. 

I  gave  myself  to  Jesus  in  1900,  but  yet  there  were  many  things  which  I 
did  not  understand,  but  '*  thank  God  "  this  year  I  understood  them  very  well. 
Our  school  year  by  year  progresses  in  every  way.  Our  lady  principal, 
Miss  Daniels,  works  very  hard  to  do  everything  in  the  right  way.  Her 
desire  is  to  prepare  spiritual  girls,  and  to  send  them  to  those  places  where 
immortal  spirits  need  God's  words.  She  works  and  prays  that  God  may 
make  our  school  a  real  light  by  which  many  girls  may  light  all  the  dark 
places.     This  year  she  often  goes  to  the  villages  to  tell  Christ's  love,  which 
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she  has  in  her  heart.     My  desire  in  studying  too  is  to  be  a  true  and  spiritual 
cultivator  in-  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

This  year  we  have  a  dear  and  hearty  worker  misdonary,  Miss  Riggs. 
She  works  in  our  school  very  hard  and  faithfully.  Miss  Barnum  works  in 
our  school  and  in  the  girls*  orphanage  very  hard  and  fJEiithfully.  Those 
three  dear  lives  have  a  strong,  good  effect  on  the  girls'  heart  and  life. 
Thank  God  for  such  consecrated  Christian  lives. 

I  will  be  very  glad  if  you  please  sometimes  to  speak  with  me  by  your 
letters.  Your  sincere  daughter, 

Mariam  Asadoorian. 


The  Wide  Diffusion  of  Islam 

Of  the  estimated  200  millions  of  Mohammedans,  5  are  in  Europe,  6oin 
Africa,  and  135  in  Asia  ;  18  millions  are  under  Turkish  rule,  26  under  other 
Moslem  rulers,  32  under  heathen  rulers,  and  124  under  Christian  rule  or 
protection.  Over  60  millions  speak  Indian  languages — Urdu,  Bengali, 
Pushtu,  Gujerati,  etc.  ;  45  Arabic,  28  Hausa  and  African  languages,  20 
Chinese,  15  Malayan,  13  Slavonic,  9  Persian,  and  8  Turkish.  Nearly  every 
important  city  in  the  Moslem  world  of  over  100,000  population  is  a  center 
of  missionary  effort  by  printing  press,  hospital,  school,  or  college.— 
Missionary  Review* 


Do  Hindu  Christians  Honor  Their  Calling? 

The  Ceylonese  converts  compare  favorably  with  Christians  at  home  in 
manv  ways.  A  year  ago  the  Tamil  Christians  in  the  north  of  Ceylon  sent 
a  birthday  gift  of  250  pounds  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Six 
years  ago  some  of  the  Christian  coolies  on  the  Kandyan  estates  sent  as  a 
centenary  offering  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  125  guineas.  The  boys 
of  Kandy  College  maintain  their  own  college  mission,  and  send  workers  to 
outlying  villacres.  The  girls  of  a  boarding  school  recently  gave  up  meat 
and  fish  and  lived  on  rice  for  a  fortnight,  in  order  to  send  £5  to  the  bishop 
of  Calcutta  toward  the  Indian  Famine  Fund.  Hov^r  did  the  blessing  come 
to  Uganda  ?     Tiirough  Geori^e  Pilkington  reading  a  tract  written  by  a  Ccy» 

]on  convert.— /vVz^.  /.  W.  l^c^Uiittg  in  the  *♦  Missionary  Rcvi^vi'^ 
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New  Educational  Movements 

BY  MRS.  MOSES  SMITH 

Among  the  many  interesting  experiences  in  our  sliort  visit  to  Cliina  none 
ere  more  significant  than  the  number  of  times  we  came  into  touch  with  the 
^vr  educational  movements. 

In  Shanghai,  as  we  were  threading  the  narrow  streets  in  search  of  a  dis- 
iguished  Confucian  temple,  we  heard  boys'  voices  rising  above  the  din  of 
e  street  and  immediately  divined  that  we  were  near  a  school. 
At  our  request  our  g^ide,Mr.  Doong,  a  Christian  Chinese  gentleman,  led 
i  into  an  inner  court  to  the  door  of  the  schoolroom.  Instantly  every  voice 
as  hushed  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  queer  foreign  ladies  who  had  in- 
ided  their  domain.  Our  guide,  taking  a  book  in  his  hand,  exclaimed : 
See  I  they  have  the  new  books  and  will  be  taught  Western  learning." 
From  time  immemorial  Chinese  boys  have  studied  only  the  classics,  com- 
itting  to  memory  long  passages  from  the  sages.  One  felt  a  little  shock  of 
cultation  over  the  fact  that  this  generation  of  boys  were  to  study  geography 
id  struggle  with  long  division  and  fractions.  We  looked  with  new  interest 
1  the  black  heads  with  their  smoothly  braided  queues. 
By  invitation  of  Dr.  Sites,  the  acting  president,  we  drove  out  to  Nan 
ang  College.  Our  way  was  by  the  Bubbling  Spring  route,  across  a  plain 
otted  with  tumili,  the  graves  of  generations.  Here  and  there  was  a  coffin 
et  uncovered  waiting  for  a  Taoist  priest  to  decide  on  a  lucky  day.  At  Tif- 
n  we  were  told  much  of  the  collepje  and  the  eagerness  of  Chiticse  young 
»en  to  ge^qrc  ?  modern  education.     At  th?  opening  in  18971  70Q  applied, 
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only  140  could  be  received.     The  grounds  were  ample  and  the  building  the 
best  for  that  purpose  in  China. 

A  large  tablet  to  Confucius  on  the  platform  of  the  Assembly  Hall  made 
one  wonder  what  the  honored  sage,  who  by  his  life  had  for  twenty-five  cen- 
turies moulded  and  controlled  one  fourth  of  the  human  race,  thinks  to-day  of 
the  new  educational  departure  of  his  people.  The  Chinese  have  an  axiom 
which  runs  in  this  way:  "What  Confucius  teaches  is  true;  what  is  con- 
trary to  his  teaching  is  false.     What  he  does  not  teach  is  unnce^sary." 

The  most  remarkable  evidence  of  China's  awakening  which  we  saw  in 
Shanghai  was  a  girls*  school,  promoted  by  Chinese  enterprise. 

Chinese  history  dates  from  the  22d  century  B.  C,  but  not  until  the  dawn 
of  the  20th  century  A.  D.  was  a  school  for  girls  thought  desirable.  **  Your 
daughter  must  marry ;  when  she  goes  to  live  with  her  mother-in-law  what 
possible  benefit  can  you  derive  from  the  money  spent  on  her  education?" 
has  been  through  all  these  centuries  the  all-sufficient  reason  for  the  igno- 
rance and  degradation  of  womanhood. 

It  was  in  Foochow,  beautitul  for  situation  on  the  rapid  rolling  Min,  with 
the  mountains  round  about,  that  we  came  into  touch  with  the  most  revolu- 
tionary educational  movement  in  the  empire.  From  the  7th  century  B.  C. 
to  the  present  China  has  had  a  system  of  examinations  for  degrees  which 
made  the  recipient  eligible  to  government  offices.  Large  halls  were  built 
for  these  examinations  in  important  centers  of  the  empire.  The  highest  am- 
bition of  any  Cliinese  man  was  to  secure  a  degree.  Now,  the  Em|ieror*s 
edict  had  gone  forth  abolishing  these  time-honored  tests. 

Within  an  hour  after  we  had  been  literally  *'set  down"  in  our  sctlan 
chairs  in  the  mission  compound  in  Foochow,  our  hostess  was  taking  us  to  sec 
the  old  examination  hulls,  remarking  as  we  entered  our  chairs  :*' China  is 
moving — we  must  hasten  or  the  halls  may  be  demolished  before  we  see 
them."  Her  words  proved  to  be  truer  than  she  knew,  for  when  we  reached 
the  first  degree  halls  they  were  already  largely  destroyed  and  the  ground  was 
being  cleared  for  tlie  erection  of  a  primary  and  middle  school.  Disappointed 
that  we  had  not  come  soon  enough,  we  hastened  to  the  halls  of  the  second  or 
higher  degree.  Here  everything  was  still  intact.  A  series  of  stalls  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  high  and  four  wide,  with  tiled  roofs,  enough  to  accommo- 
date io,ocx)  candidates,  stretched  out  over  acres  of  land.  We  listened  with 
eager  interest  to  all  that  was  told  us  of  the  history  and  methods  of  this  hoan' 
institution.  The  examinations  were  biennial  and  simply  in  the  Chinese  clas- 
sics. The  opening  was  picturesque  if  not  dramatic.  The  great  door  was 
swung  open  at  midnij^ht.  Tlie  procession  of  candidates,  all  in  the  blue  coats 
of  the  scholars,  entered  by  the  light  of  gay  lanterns.     Seated  in  their  stalls 
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with  a  writing  board  before  them,  amid  a  solemn  silence  the  examiner  pro- 
claimed a  text  from  one  of  the  sacred  books,  and  each  one  fell  to  writing  a 
thesis  on  the  given  text.  They  had  previously  committed  volumes  to  memory. 
They  must  now  quote  largely  and  correctly  passages  adapted  to  the  text  given. 
Any  error  in  quotation  or  penmanship  and  all  is  lost.  After  eighteen  hours 
they  were  dismissed  by  the  great  drum  for  six  hours  of  rest.  Three  times 
at  midnight  with  a  feverish  ambition  and  fear  they  entered  the  open  gate  to 
strive  for  the  prize. 

We  passed  from  stall  to  stall,  bare,  brown,  dismal,  damp — and  then  from 
a  vantage  point  looked  down  on  the  low  roofs,  recalling  the  pathos  and  trag- 
edy in  the  history  of  men  who  literally  spent  all  their  substance  and  all 
their  lives  in  a  vain  effort  to  secure  the  coveted  honor. 

The  abolition  of  these  hoary  and  senseless  examinations  will  mark  ah  era 
in  Chinese  history  which  historians  will  be  glad  to  record. 

It  was  a  sturdy  type  of  courage  in  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu  that  emboldened 
him  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  strike  out  of  the  nation's  life  the  venerable  and 
honored  institution  which  had  so  long  been  a  ruling  force  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  Very  soon  this  historic  ground  will  be  occupied  by  new  build- 
ings for  the  university  already  established. 

Without  doubt  the  present  breaking  up  of  fallow  ground  in  China  is 
largely  the  fruitage  of  Christian  missions  and  brings  to  the  Christian  church 
a  new  and  imperative  responsibility.  Foreign  teachers  are  welcomed  and 
now  Christian  men  are  seeking  positions.  Having  prepared  the  ground, 
now^  now  is  the  time  to  cast  in  the  seeds  of  truth. 


Home    Missiondry    Work    of    the  Churches   of   Peking, 

China 

BY    MISS    PAYNE 

In  Peking  this  week  has  been  held  the  annual  church  meeting  of  the 
Peking  district  and  the  pastors,  helpers  and  representatives  of  our  sixteen 
churche  shave  been  having  some  helpful,  inspiring  meetings.  It  was  in  this 
the  home  missionary  society  was  organized  a  year  ago  and  sent  out  its  first 
home  missionary  with  fear  and  trembling.  The  end  of  the  year  found  all 
expenses  paid  and  quite  a  sum  to  begin  with  next  year. 

Did  vou  ever  hear  of  another  home  missionary  society  like  that?  Their 
home  missionary  has  given  a  year  of  faithful,  fruitful  service,  endearing  him- 
self to  the  hearts  of  all.  So  encoura<jed  were  they,  they  are  attempting 
larger  things  the  coming  year,  inviting  Mrs.  Wang,  their  missionary's  wife, 
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to  organize  a  girls'  school  and  send  out  a  helper  under  Pastor  Wang  to 
open  a  church  in  a  new  place  some  fifteen  miles  away. 

The  work  opened  up  in  this  place  in  a  very  interesting  way.  A  fruit 
seller,  in  a  village  near  Nan  Meng,  heard  the  gospel  and  believed.  Six 
months  of  the  year  he  spends  peddling  fruit  in  this  village  and  six  months  at 
his  home  village,  over  twenty  miles  away,  caring  for  his  crops.  When  he 
returned  home  what  was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  tell  his  family  and 
neighbors  of  the  new  light  that  had  come  into  his  life.  They  listened  eag- 
erly to  all  he  could  tell  them  of  the  ruth  and  longed  to  know  more.  Hear- 
ing that  Dr.  Anient  was  in  the  district,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away,  they 
sent  and  begged  him  to  come  and  preach  to  them.  He  could  not  go  at  that 
time,  but  a  colporteur  was  sent,  who  came  back  reporting  a  wonderful  in- 
terest in  and  hungering  for  the  Truth.  On  Dr.  Ament's  next  visit  to  that 
part  of  the  country  he,  with  Pastor  Wang,  went  to  see  them.  The  way  was 
a  rough,  disagreeable  road.  He  found  them  most  eager  for  his  message  and 
they  offered  to  provide  a  preaching  place  and  schoolroom,  if  he  would  send 
someone  to  preach  and  to  teach  them.  It  is  to  this  place  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  sends  its  second  man.  It  will  mean  they  must  raise  four 
hundred  and  fifty  or  five  hundred  dollars  (silver).  No  small  amount  is  it 
for  our  little  churches,  struggling  in  the  midst  of  heathenism.  Not  only 
have  they  given  thus  liberally  to  their  home  missionary  society,  but  the 
reports  show  an  increase  in  the  amount  raised  for  home  expenses  and  the 
usual  church  contributions.  Several  of  the  little  churches  are  working 
rapidly  toward  self-support. 


A  Missionary  Tour 

BY  MISS^  CHAKLOTTE    WILLARD,    MARSOVAN,    TURKEY 

Early  in  Noveml)er,  after  we  had  gotten  everything  in  the  school  in 
good  working  order,  I  left  home  for  a  tour  to  the  east  of  us.  I  had  seven- 
teen delightful,  busy  days  among  Circassians,  Turks,  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians. During  the  first  iive  days  Mr.  White  was  with  me,  but  from  Hack 
our  ways  parted  and  I  did  not  sec  an  American  again  until  I  reached  home. 
In  all  journeying  I  was  accompanied  by  a  Circassian  guard  whom  we  thor- 
oughly trust.  Wherever  I  went  I  felt  at  home  because  I  was  with  former 
pupils  of  the  school,  or  if  not  with  them  with  people  who  were  cordial  and 
friendly.     It  liappened  that  on  this  trip  my  experiences  were  very  varied. 

One  Sunday  I  was  in  a  town  where  we  have  no  work  and  no  friends  and 
since  there  was  no  Protestant  service  there  I  attended  the  Gregorian  church, 
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nd  after  the  service  sat  on  the  floor  with  the  robed  priest  and  his  wife  while 
e  smoked  and  she  cooked  coflee  as  we  talked  of  the  need  of  a  scliool  for 
le  children  of  the  place.  I  had  planned  for  a  Sunday  in  that  place  in  the 
ope  that  I  could  open  a  school  there,  which  should  be  under  our  control 
nd  in  which  the  pupils  would  pay  a  moderate  tuiton.  The  priest  and 
thers  were  much  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  entered  into  the  plan  with 
rateful  enthusiasm.  One  man,  who  has  three  girls  who  are  growing  up 
'ithout  any  school  privileges,  said,  **  It  will  be  written  in  the  book  of 
eaven  that  you  saved  these  children."  I  found  good  rooms  for  the  school 
nd  the  teacher,  and  everything  looked  promising.  They  said  there  was 
ne  more  man  who  should  be  consulted  before  the  matter  was  settled.  That 
ne  man  set  himself  against  the  plan,  and  the  others  apparently  under  his 
ifluence,  dropped  into  silence.  So  I  came  away  disappointed,  but  hope  to 
et  some  day  be  able  to  do  something  for  those  children. 
One  night  on  the  road  was  spent  in  a  little  village — too  small  to  have  a 
ban,  but  as  is  true  in  all  such  villages  having  a  "guest  room"  in  the  house 
f  the  chief  man.  This  was  a  Turkisli  village,  and  I  had  an  interesting  time 
)dging  in  a  room  of  the  haremlik  with  its  latticed  windows.  The  visit 
rhich  we  had  around  the  big  open  fire  in  the  kitchen  tliat  night  is  one  that 
shall  not  soon  forget.  The  mother  of  the  house  sat  on  the  floor,  turning 
le  crank  of  a  crude  contrivance  by  which  she  was  winding  big  bobbins  of 
woolen  thread  for  her  daughter-in-law's  use  in  weaving  carpets.  The 
aughter-in-law  sat  near  her  with  very  becoming  yellow  yazma  loosely 
anging  over  her  head,  and  perhaps  absorbed  with  thoughts  of  her  own 
eauty.  The  servant  who  was  washing  the  copper  dishes  afterwards  told 
s  that  her  husband  had  married  a  second  wife  and  had  sent  her  from  the 
ouse — an  entirely  lawful  act  according  to  their  code.  I  proposed  that  the 
nail  son  of  the  house,  who  was  behind  his  mother  on  the  sedir,  should  try 
jading  in  my  book — a  .copy  of  the  New  Testament.  His  mother  said. 
He  is  only  beginning  to  learn ;  you  read."  I  had  with  me  one  of  our 
raduates  and  she  did  the  reading,  and  the  women  listened  with  a  measure 
f  interest  which  was  more  than  I  had  exj>ected,  and  which  was  proved  by 
le  old  woman's  remark  when  she  heard  the  second  of  the  two  '*  great  com- 
landments."  She  said  :  *'  We  have  a  quarrel  with  our  nearest  neighbor, 
^hat  will  happen  to  us  for  this?"  After  a  good  long  talk  we  left  them, 
ley  saying  that  they  would  say  their  prayers  and  go  to  bed. 
These  two  places  which  I  have  mentioned  were  stopping  places  on  the 
ay — not  the  places  which  I  started  out  to  visit.  My  letter  will  grow  too 
►ng  if  I  attempt  to  tell  you  of  the  strong  church  in  Haiek  and  of  the  work 
hich  the  former  pupils  of  our  school  are  doing  there,  and  of  the  two  inter- 
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esting  mountain  out-stations  which  I  reached  by  horse-back  journey.  The 
work  of  our  girls,  as  1  saw  it,  was  strong  and  strengthens  me  for  continued 
work  here  at  the  center. 

Everything  goes  well  with  the  work  this  year.  The  mission  force  is  much 
strengthened  by  the  coming  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  and  Dr.  Marden.  Our 
school  is  full  and  good  work  is  being  done. 


Williams  Hospital,  P*ang  Chuang,  China 

BY  MRS.  EMMA  B.  TUCKER,  M.I).  AND  MR.  FRANCIS  F.  TUCKER,  M.D. 

The  ten  months  since  tlie  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Williams 
Hospital  was  written  have  been  busy  ones,  though  as  far  as  the  physicians 
were  concerned  much  of  the  time  their  work  was  conducted  at  long  range. 
Half  of  the  period  they  were  at  Lin  Ch'ing,  attempting  to  find  the  needed 
opportunit}'  for  language  study. 

The  timely  arrival  of  Dr.  Susan  Tallman  in  December  was  a  blessing  to 
the  medical  phase  of  the  Shantung  work.  Her  preparation  has  been  so 
varied  and  so  fitting  that  it  argues  well  for  the  Lin  Ch'ing  field.  Her 
coming  made  it  possible  for  the  P*ang  Chuang  physicians  to  go  to  Lin 
Ch'ing,  Leaving  the  foreigners,  happily  augmented  in  numbers,  in  her  pro- 
fessional care.  During  these  months  of  residence  at  P*ang  Chuang  she  has 
avoided  other  medical  work  with  difliculty. 

The  health  of  the  missionaries  has  been  such  as  to  permit  their  continued 
eff()rts,  when  perhaps  in  some  cases  they  should  have  been  discontinued  for 
a  time  ;  but  golden  present  opportunities  for  Christ  are  more  alluring  than 
a  distant  taste  of  bitter  tablets  is  restraining.  The  October  addition  to  our 
force,  Miss  Mary  Helen  Stanley,  quite  eclipsed  other  P*ang  Chuang  events 
of  like  nature  since  our  last  mission  meeting. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  two  stations  touched  upon  in  this  report, 
urged  on  by  the  exigencies  of  building  houses,  by  the  feeling  that  the 
present  opportunities  were  soon  to  take  wings,  by.  the  seeming  pressure  of 
duties  mammoth  in  size  and  number,  have  possibly  mortgaged  tlieir  future. 
The  half  dozen  assorted  samples  of '•'new  missionaries"  (may  their  tribe 
increase)  have  perhaps  not  fully  realized  that  acclimatization  is  a  very  real 
problem,  and  tliat  the  "greater  the  care  now  the  more  sturdv  will  be  their 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  later.  The  regular  inhabitants  of  the  com{>ound, 
125  in  number,  have  liad  relative  health,  largely  due  to  the  care  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  schools. 

By  a  system  of  detailed  reports  we  have  attempted  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  P'ang  Chuang  medical  work  when  away,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
hospital  and   dispensary  duties   have   been   performed,  including  the  most 
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irnportatit  phase  of  teaching  and  preaching  to  tlie  patients,  speaks  well  for 
the  assistants  and  teachers  in  charge.  The  hianch  dispensary  at  Te  Choii 
(hitherto  carried  on  without  appropriations)  has  more  than  proved  its  right 
to  exist.  The  immense  arsenal  there,  now  nearly  complete,  means  in- 
creased importance  to  the  place,  and  possihly  visits  should  be  made  oftener 
than  twice  a  month.  Till  recently  the  arsenal  has  held  aloof  from  the 
foreigner,  but  a  recent  accident  or  two  has  brought  a  number  to  the  hos- 
pital and  better  relations  are  in  order.  It  is  urged  that  we  have  a  like 
branch  dispensary  at  the  important  city  of  Cheng  Chia  K'ou.  This  may  be 
done  if  appropriations  permit.  All  about  us  are  requests  which  call  for 
nien  and  women  medically  trained.  There  are  also  a  number,  well  pre- 
pared, who  desire  to  pursue  the  medical  courses  offered  in  our  Union  Med- 
ical College  in  Peking.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  two  desires,  for  financial 
reasons,  cannot  offset  one  another,  though  $40  will  give  the  necessary  aid 
for  a  student  for  one  year.  This  year  we  have  one  representative  (He 
Sheng  Ch'ang)  in  the  medical  school,  while  six  applied.*  Our  head  assist- 
ant (Chiang  Yiu  Shan)  has  given  the  usual  good  account  of  himself,  and 
^8  become  much  more  proficient  professionally  ,  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
administration,  to  our  great  relief.  Another  assistant,  because  of  combined 
Carelessness  and  ignorance,  was  responsible  for  a  life  lost,  which  but  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  more  properly  trained  help.  Perhaps  the  need  is  fully 
as  great  for  a  larger  supply  of  preachers  and  teachers,  for  the  one  hundred 
^ho  are  often  in  the  hospital  present  an  opportunity  which  even  the  angels 
do  not  have.  The  four  "preacher  teachers'*  (two  men  and  two  women), 
•o  ably  and  beautifully  supplemented  by  the  Misses  Wyckoff,  have,  however, 
''  done  a  great  work.  The  help  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  has  been  greatly 
'hissed.  Where  the  ignorance  is  so  dense,  more  teachers,  on  fire  willi  love 
f^r  souls,  are  sadly  needed.     To  win  these  men,  women  and  children,  to 

E'lant  the  seed,  and  in  many  cases  to  gather  the  fruit,  is  the  main  reason  the 
ospital  exists.  We  look  to  the  hospital,  not  to  the  dispensary  patients  for 
'^ults,  though  daily  preaching  and  explanation  is  the  portion  of  the  latter 

J     ^Iso. 

I  The  hospital  would  have  had  a  difficult  time  to  get  along  at  all  were  it 

*^ot  for  the  appreciated  and  consecrated  special  gifts  that  have  come  during 
^he  year,  including  the  income  ($90)  from  the  "Tank  Endowment";  and 
y^t  our  total  income  is  about  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  average  mission  hos- 
pital in  China  of  the  same  size.  Our  clientele  is  helping  as  never  before  ; 
^he  seceipts  on  the  field  for  the  year  in  fees  (ij  cents  a  visit)  and  gifls  being 
^208.50  Mexican  currency.  This  is  not  much,  but  we  are  in  a  region  of 
Nearly  two  million  of  the  earth's  poorest.  Our  hospital  is  the  only  medical 
^id  for  them  all  except  the  minus  quantity  furnished  by  the  native  quack. 
With  pleasure  is  it  noted  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
^le  (at  cost)  of  soap  and  condensed  milk — about  the  only  "  medicines"  the 
•hospital  sells.  If  this  be  contrary  to  treaty  we  request  treaty  revision. 
Our  heavy  tablet  machine  has  paid  for  itself,  and  the  output  already  is  not 
^nly  satisfactory,  but  the  tablets  cannot  be  imitated  by  the  Chinese.  Need- 
^^s»  to  say,  the  boycott  disturbs  us  not  at  all;  the  aching  tooth  does  not 
^bject  to  an  American  cure. 
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Despite  tlie  furor  in  several  lands  decrying  patent  medicines  there  is  no 
such  movement  in  China.  There  is  '*  movement"  enough,  but  all  in  the 
direction  of  increased  advertising  and  sale  of  all  sorts  of  noxious  nostrums. 
Alas,  that  they  sliould  be  advertised  (and  therefore  endorsed)  in  some  of  the 
Christian  papers  of  China  as  well  as  in  other  periodicals,  and  so  bring  true 
medicine  into  disrepute.  A  supply  of  good  Chinese  physicians  will  assist 
in  eradicating  this  evil,  which  seems  sure  to  become  more  severe.  A  small 
fifteen-grain  bottle  of  dirty  looking  powder  was  offered  the  writer  at  Lin 
Cli'ing  for  a  few  cash.  The  vender  guaranteed  that  my.  headache,  my  in- 
digestion, my  failing  eyesight,  my  sore  foot,  and  a  number  of  other  troubles 
I  inquired  about,  would  surely  be  cured — all  for  one  cent  from  the  same 
minute  bottle.  The  hospital  should  have  eight  or  ten  times  the  present 
yard  area  if  possible,  and  yet  fall  far  short  of  its  opportunities  as  a  country 
hospital. 

Limited  space  forbids  mention  of  eyes  God  has  opened  in  a  double  sense; 
of  the  noble  boy  who  was  here  over  a  year,  and  then,  having  become  a 
Christian,  God  took  him  ;  of  his  mother,  who  unbound  her  feet  and  opened 
her  heart  to  the  gospel ;  of  the  grateful  woman  whose  foot  has  just  been 
taken  off  because  of  disease  resulting  from  the  cruel  foot-binding  custom; 
of  the  grand  array  of  fifteen  nursing  babes  here  at  one  time  because  of  their 
mothers'  ailments ;  of  the  beggars  wliose  stomachs  were  lined,  while  they 
were  cured  quicker  than  they  desired ;  of  the  former  blind  patient,  who 
returns  this  summer  to  preach  in  the  hospital  after  a  year  in  the  School  for 
the  Chinese  Blind  in  Peking;  of  suffering  and  sorrow  oft  relieved.  These 
are  from  the  land  of  Sinim ;  they  have  life,  and  they  have  it  more 
abundantly. 

Next  year  will  not  only  be  the  centennial  of  Protestant  missions  in  China, 
but  the  quarter  centennial  of  medical  missions  in  Pang  Chuang.  May  it 
be  even  a  grander  year  than  those  that  have  gone  before.  Every  good  gift 
and  every  perfect  gitt  is  from  above  and  in  the  power  of  the  King  of 
Heaven. 
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iY  Miss  Esther  B.  Fowler,  principal  of  the   Woronoco 

VMOMALs.  Girls'  Boarding  School  in  Sholapur,  in  the  Marathi  Mis- 

tailed  October  6,  returning  from  her  furlough.  With  her  went  Miss 
f  B.  Harding,  the  beloved  teacher  at  the  head  of  kindergarten  work  in 
apfir.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Harding, 
i'0KK;^  in  delicate  health,  goes  gladly  back  to  the  people  to^whom  slie 
imn  many  years  of  missionary  service.  The  daily  noon  prayer  service 
Imonis  of  the  American  Board  uwas  nusually  interesting  on  Wednesday, 
MWier  19.  Dr.  Barton,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Board,  presented 
wiialons  to  Dr.  William  Cammack  and  Dr.  Sarah  L.  (Seymour)  Cam- 
iy'-llbout  to  join  the  mission  in  West  Central  Africa.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
iiMIck  sailed  the  next  day,  en  route  for  their  field.  Each  having  a  medi- 
qpdptnenty  they  will  have  an  added  element  of  efficiency  in  their  work. 

um»  Three  times  during  the  past  year  word  has  come  to  the 

Fnui*  Woman's  Board  of  the  burning  of  one  of  the  buildings  of  one 
IT  girls'  schools.  First  of  Barton  Hall  in  the  American  College  for 
I  iai  Constantinople,  then  of  the  seminary  at  Aintab,  and  now  comes  a 
iteh  from  Umzumbe  in  South  Africa,  saying  that  the  teachers'  residence 
imady  adding  "  total  loss."  No  farther  particulars  have  reached  us. 
Krraders  if  the  work  of  these  girls'  schools  is  so  particularly  effective 
^  the  kingdom  of  darkness  that  the  great  adversary  has  an  especial 
gll  against  them.  The  teachers  who  go  through  these  very  trying 
flsiioes  need  special  sympathy  and  prayer ;  and  in  some  cases  having 
lH  Aeir  material  belongings  they  need  substantial  help. 

^ipsmnniARY. — Not  only  at  the  haystack  was  the  Spirit  of  God  at  work 
iplS.llfging  men  to  work  and  pray  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  all 
i|P9ffld  around;  in  other  places  devout  souls,  both  men  and  women, 
bf .  Spuno  high  impulse,  and  some  banded  themselves  together.  In 
||%:  Vt*f  a  little  town  under  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Mansfield,  a  little  group 
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of  earnest  women  formed  a  society  which  has  gone  on  without  inter- 
ruption through  all  the  hundred  years.  Not  long  ago  the  present  raera- 
hers  celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary  with  interesting  and  appropriate 
exercises.  Friends  from  neigiiboring  societies  joined  in  the  rejoicing,  and 
some  of  the  old  records  were  brought  to  fresh  remembrance.  Miss  Torrey, 
of  Burlington,  Foreign  Secretary'  of  the  Vermont  Branch,  gave  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  religious  condition  of  the  world  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  told 
some  of  the  changes  that  have  come  since  then.  Supper  was  served  at  the 
parish  house,  and  varied  exercises  in  the  evening  filled  out  the  memorable 
occasion.  How  much  of  blessing  may  have  gone  forth  from  this  century  of 
prayer?  How  many  of  the  present  auxiliaries  will  continue  faithful  and 
growing  for  so  long  a  time?  How  can  we  make  sure  that  our  own  societ) 
shall  show  as  good  a  record?    . 

A  Sagacious  A  recent  letter  trom  a  missionary,  giving  some  details 

Combination.  of  the  work  of  the  married  women  in  his  station,  con- 
tains these  words  :  "  All  know  now  the  Source  of  all  power  both  physical  and 
spiritual,  but  not  all  know  as  well  as  it  should  be  known  the  Prayer  Calen- 
dar and  Life  and  Light,  which  strikes  one  as  a  most  sagacious  combination 
in  the  work  of '  moving  the  Hand  Which  moves  the  world.'  It  would  be 
no  less  than  stealing  for  us  not  to  confess  to  an  unusual  sense  of  nearness  to 
God  and  of  being  upheld  by  divine  strength  in  answer,  most  assuredly,  to  the 
prayers  of  friends  both  known  and  unknown,  not  because  of  our  own  per- 
sonal worth,  but  because  of  the  simple  fact  that  we  were  in  a  critical  place 
at  a  critical  juncture,  unworthy  and  unprepared  for  the  heavy  weight  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  situation." 

This  missionary  has  been  for  several  years  in  a  position  peculiarly  per- 
plexing and  difficult,  and  his  testimony  to  our  helping  together  in  prayer 
should  inspire  to  more  earnest  intercession.  All  our  missionaries  need  the 
wisdom  and  strength  and  cheer  which  come  only  from  above,  and  which 
we  can  help  to  gain  for  them.  In  the  monthly  article  Our  Daily  Prayer, 
Life  and  Light  tries  to  bring  you  the  latest  word  of  their  work  and  their 
needs. 

Helps  for  Study         Most  of  the  work  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  has  been 
OF  Chkistus  done  by  British  and  German  societies,  and  they  bave 

Rkdkmptor.  published  few  leaflets  concerning  it.     The  leaflet  list  on 

our  side  of  the  water  is  very  brief,  and  our  leaders  must  be  willing  to  search 
in  books  for  the  information  wanted.  This  search  will  be  very  fascinating 
and  rewarding,  but  it  will  take  time.  Do  not  grudge  to  give  time  to  it;  ^ve 
cannot  expect  to  get  all  our  knowledge  predigested  like  the  patent  foods. 
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Fippend  a  list  of  helpful  brochures.  Largest  of  all  is  Great  Voyages 
What  Came  of  Tliem,  by  Katharine  R.  Crowell ;  25  cents  in 
r,  30  cents  in  cloth.  Published  by  the  Willett  Press,  5  West  20th 
t,  New  York.*  Three  leaflets — Triumphs  of  the  Gospel  among  Fijian 
iibals,  Stories  of  Hawaiian  Lepers,  and  How  the  Light  Game  to  Man- 
-all  published  at  2  cents  each,  10  cents  a  dozen,  by  the  Woman's  For- 
Missionary  Union  of  Friends  in  America,  Carmel,  Indiana.  Flying 
)ers  on  Ponape,  a  story  of  the  Hurricane,  by  Miss  Beulah  Logan.  Pub- 
J  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior,  at  40  Dearborn 
t,  Cliicago  ;  sent  on  receipt  postage.  How  the  Children  Helped,  and 
Williams,  at  2  cents  each.  Published  by  the  Women's  Foreign  Mis- 
ry  Society  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

IB  Refbr-  Every  study  class  and  every  auxiliary  who  are  using 

B  Library.  Christ  us  Redemptor  should  have  the  help  of  the  Refer- 
Library  issued  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  United  Study  of  Mis- 
.  Perhaps  the  class  or  society  will  tax  themselves  to  buy  it ;  perhaps 
iduals  will  buy  each  woman  one;  in  some  way  everyone  ought  to  read 
'  one  of  these  illuminating  volumes.  It  consists  of  eight  standard  vol- 
.  in  uniform  bindings,  packed  in  case,  for  only  ?i\^  dollars. 
le  lives  of  Paton,  Chalmers,  Patteson  and  Calvert,  are  thrilling  stories 
hristion  heroism  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  known,  while  Brown's 

Era  in  the  Philippines^  Brain's  Transformation  of  Hawaii^  Alex- 
r's  unsurpassed  volume.  The  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  ^2iX^^  Heroes 
\e  South  Seasy  form  a  comprehensive  library  for  students.  If  your 
ty  cannot  buy  it,  secure  it  for  your  Sunday  school  library,  or  get  it  into 

town  library  as  many  are  doing.  This  price  is  less  than  half  that 
jed  by  booksellers. 

Samoans  and  Others  in  Samoa 

BY  MISS  ALPHA  W.   BARLOW 

'^APALANGI"— "Breakers  through  the  sky."     Such  is   the    name 

^  the  Samoans  still  give  to  white  men.     It  brings  down  to   us  vividly 

the   impression   of  childish    wonder   and  awe    with    whicii    these 

islanders  received  the  first  pale-faced  travelers  who  came  to  them 

ange   ships  out  of  a   great  unknown   beyond  the   Samoan  horizon  of 

or   thought.     This  is  snid  to  have  happened  as  long  ago  as  1721.     At 

,  set  of  eight  illustrative  post  cards  accompanies  this  book;  price,  15  cents  the 
Send  directly  to  the  different  publishers  for  these  leaflets. 
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any  rate,  the  whaling  ships  and  occasional  slavers,  in  the  palmy  days  of  both 
trades,  had  alread}',  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sprinkled 
these  as  well  as  the  other  South  Sea  Islands  with  "  beach  combers,"  those 
runaway  sailors  who  were  tempted  by  the  luxurious  laziness  of  native  exist- 
ence as  they  caught  glimpses  of  it  from  the  unspeakable  old-time  "  fo'c'sle." 
These  runaways  found  the  Samoans  cordial  in  their  welcome.  Here  were 
no  cannibal  horrors,  and  they  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  natives,  who 
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marveled  at  the  wonderful  things  the  white  man  could  do  and  tell  about. 
Such  settlers  were  unencumbered  with  high  moral  and  social  ideals.  Tliev 
often  married  native  wives,  sometimes  acquired  land,  and  were  quite  con- 
tent with  tlie  "  charm  of  free  savagery,"  and  longed  for  no  other  contact 
with  tlie  outside  world  than  the  infrequent  calls  of  passing  ships  like  those 
they  had  left. 

Often  these  passing  ships  made  ill  return  for  the  hospitalit}' of  the  islanders. 
Sometimes  the  captain  would  buy  native  goods,  and  when  they  were  safelv 
on  board,  would  send  back  armed  men  to  seize  again  forcibly  the  price  that 
had  been   paid.     Sometimes  the  crew  would  come  ashore,  steal  food,  and 
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arry  off  women,  and   when  the  natives  resisted,  fire   upon   the   village. 
nich  were  the  islandeis'  first  lessons  in  white  civilization. 

It  seems  almost  marvelous  that  there  was  any  welcome  left  for  the  mis- 
ionaries  when  they  arrived  in  1830.  But  the  natives  had  been  at  least  im- 
ressed  with  the  superior  powers  of*'  papalangi,"  though  these  had  so  often 
•ought  harm.  Possibly  to  pagan  minds  tlie  thought  that  supernatural 
)wers  should  be  hostile  was  too  natural  for  them  to  harbor  any  surprise  or 

will.     At  anv  rate,  the  story  as  we  have  it  in  Christus  Redemptor  is  one 

cluldJiUe  cordiiility  to  tiiese  new  messengers  from  tlie  greater  world. 
srhaps  the  race  bad  outgrown  its  national  religion,  and  like  Augustan 
iine^  or  Jnpaii  of  to-diiy,  was  ready  for  a  substitute.  At  any  rate,  the 
ssionary  w:is  n  higher  type  of  civilization  than  they  had  touched  before ; 
il  they  en  me  to  regard  him  with  "  a  queer  mixture  of  affection,  awe,  and 
(riofiity/* 

Mot  ill  v.iin,  Imw^ever,  did  the  passing  slavers  and  whalers  go  home  with  tlieir 
t%  of  South  Sea  rtbundnuce.  Visions  of  trade  were  inspired  and  realized. 
rmftof  merchfints  sent  agents  to  tlie  islands  '*  to  buy  copra  at  a  low  price  in 
^hunge  for  trade  goods  at  a  high  price,"  and  their  ships  came  and  went, 
tigjug  g^iudy  c^ilicoes  ami  cheap  guns,  and  carrying  the  copra  to  Europe 
I  America,  where  cocoanut  oil  was  in  demand,  and  prices  were  high. 
I  not  long  after  the  missionaries,  came  the  "  German  firm  "  to  Samoa, 
jere  it  soon  ohtaiti^d  possession  of  most  of  the  available  land  in  the  most 
lilable  island,  Upohii  and  established  the  great  plantations  and  stores 
]  barracks  that  are  still  the  head  and  front  of  business  in  Apia. 
Pther  traders,  to  he  sure,  tried  to  gain  a  foothold,  so  that  both  England 
i  America  are  represented  in  Samoan  commerce ;  but  the  Germans  had 
'  under-grip.  It  became,  as  Stevenson  says,  "  a  game  of  *  beggar  my 
ghbor' between  a  large  mercliant  and  some  small  ones."  Let  Steven- 
I  give  us  the  rest  of  tiie  situation  :  '*  Close  at  their  elbows,  in  all  this  con- 
tion,  stands  the  native  looking  on.  Like  a  child,  his  true  analogue,  he 
»erves,  apprehends,  misapprehends,  and  is  usually  silent.     He  looks  on  at 

rude  career  of  the  dollar  hunt,  and  wonders.  He  sees  these  men  rolling 
\  luxury  beyond  the  ambition  of  native  kings;  he  hears  them  accused  by 
h  other  of  the  meanest  trickery;  he  knows  some  of  them  to  be  guilty; 
I  what  is  he  to  think  .^     He  is  strongly  conscious  of  his  own  position  as 

common  milk  cow  ;  and  what  is  he  to  do?" 

Vhen  this  stage  of  affairs  is  reached,  of  course  there  follow  consuls — 
lerican,  German,  English — to  protect  the  interests  of  their  respective 
ow  citizens,  and  the  islands  have  stepped  out  of  the  category  of  unknown 
ds. 
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While  all  this  has  been  going  on,  chiefly  in  Upolu,  a  certain  Captain 
Mead,  of  America,  has  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  Pago-Pago  in 
Tutuila,  and  declared  it  "  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States."  I 
find  no  clear  evidence  that  the  captain  was  commissioned  to  do  this,  or  timt 
.  the  island  yearned  for  protection.  But  even  in  those  days,  there  were  Am- 
ericans who  took  the  position  that  **  the  flag  must  never  be  hauled  down"— 
with  the  result  tiiat  in  the  seventies  of  the  last  century,  Samoa  entered  tiie 
political  arena  by  signing  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  gave  them 
the  right  to  a  coaling  station  at  Pago-Pago.  Immediately,  and  of  course, 
there  followed  treaties  with  Great  Biituiii  and  GcruK^n^' ;  and  for  the  mx\ 
twenty-five  years  poor  Samoa  foutid  polittcal  relations  nn  arena  indeeil*  itt 
which  her  part  was  no  bettei  than  tha*-  of  the  poor  bull,  goaded  to  deitruc 
tion  by  superior  skill  and  cunning* 

The  wretched  tale  of  that  quarter  of  a  century  is  briefly  outlini?d  in 
Christ  us  Redempior.  To  know  something  of  tts  details  for  a  part  of  tliat 
time,  you  must  read  Stevenson's  Footnote  to  History^  which  lells  with  won- 
derful sympathetic  insiglit  and  kindly  breadth  of  judgment,  tlie  stary  of  "thl* 
distracted  archipelago  of  children  sat  upon  by  a  clique  of  fo<ils/'  At  its  atJ 
we  must  sadly  echo  the  lament  of  one  of  Samoa *J4  own  nntive  darightcri' 
**Ane  e  !  Talofa  !  My  heart  weeps  at  the  trouble  in  Samoa  and  ll»e  wicked 
nessofwar."  Stevenson  did  not  live  to  see  the  conclusion  of  Uie  sUmv, 
when,  no  longer  ago  than  1S99,  the  islands  were  **  partitioned  oil' among  tlif 
powers,  '  to  keep  them  from  bein^  troublesome.* "  Such  has  been  the 
record  of  our  boasted  Anglo-Saxon  superiority  in  Samoa.  What  has  been  tb 
eftect  upon  the  native  himself? 

Barring  the  beach  comber,  perhaps  the  whites  have  been  more  consistent 
in  setting  the  lesson  of  industry  than  any  other.  Here  oftener  than  else- 
where has  the  example  of  other  foreigners  reinforced  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  to  train  students  in  habits  as  well  as  methods  of  systematic, 
well-directed  labor.  Yet  universal  report  says  that  the  Samoan  remains 
"  lazy."  Indeed,  he  looks  with  a  condescending  and  somewhat  scornful 
wonder  at  men  who  spend  all  their  time  and  labor  in  growing  food  only  to 
send  it  away  and  sell  it.  *'  A  man  at  home  who  should  turn  all  Yorkshire 
into  one  wheat  field,  and  annually  burn  his  harvest  on  the  altar  of  Mumbo- 
Jumbo,  might  impress  ourselves  not  much  otherwise,"  for  in  Samoa  no  one 
could  be  rich  if  he  tried.  There  would  be  sure  to  be  "poor  relations  "to 
devour  the  surplus ;  and  in  Samoa  there  is  nothing  apologetic  about  the 
poor  relation.  He  is  a  recognized  factor  in  society.  Stevenson  tells  of  one 
of  the  native  maids  at  Vailima  whom  the  ladies  of  the  house  had  fitted  out 
with  some  small  finery  as  well  as  with  substantial  protection  against  the 
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ool  nights.  Thus  arrayed  the  woman  went  to  make  a  visit  to  her  relatives 
[1  the  bush.  She  came  back  next  day  with  no  garment  save  a  ragged 
•lafiket,  having  given  away  all  to  meet  the  demands  of  these  beggars. 
Jnder  such  a  system,  '*  to  work  more  is  only  to  be  more  pillaged  ;  to  save 
5  impossible."  But  Stevenson  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  injustice  of  tlie  system 
>egins  to  be  recognized  even  in  Samoa."  And  it  is  chronicled  that  tlie 
lative  will  work  if  taken  away  from  the  island,  so  that  this  communism 
:eiises  to  fetter  him. 

This  is  only  one  point  at  which  Samoan  ideas  are  by  nature,  and  inherit- 
mce,  and  all  the  weight  of  social  habit,  diametrically  opposite  to  ours. 
\nd  social  habit  the  world  around  is  slow  to  change.     So  there  are  many 
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)ther  respects  in  which  the  native  remains  as  yet  unaltered  by  precept  or 
jxample. 

He  is  primitive  still  in  his  love  for  war  and  in  his  war  methods,  though 
n  some  scenes  he  has  appeared  fully  as  noble  as  his  wliite  antagonist.  He 
las  learned  to  wield  firearms,  but  with  a  childish  delight  in  the  commotion 
nd  incredible  disregard  of  effectiveness,  for  which  a  woman  at  least  would 
lardly  brand  him  as  more  savage.  No  prohibition  has  yet  availed  to  anni- 
lilate  the  traditional  custom  of  taking  heads  as  war  trophies.  With  native 
hrewdness  of  intellect  a  chief  has  appealed  to  precedent  on  that  point: 
'  Is  it  not  so,  that  when  David  killed  Goliah  he  cut  off  his  head  and  carried 
t  before  the  king?" 

To-day,  as  of  old,  the  Samoan  is  content  and  comfortable  in  his  native 
lOuse,  which  someone  has  described  as  '*  a  huge  beehive  on  stilts."     Still 
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to-day,  in  the  open  space  around  which  the  houses  of  a  village  are  built, 
they  dance  the  ancient  siva,  and  listen  to  the  ^^  talking  man,"  and  follow 
their  minute  and  curious  ceremonies  of  courtesy.  Yet  even  in  the  cast-»iron 
rules  of  kava  etiquette,  white  influence  is  felt.  When  kava  is  made,  at  least 
for  white  people  in  their  presence,  the  root  is  pounded  with  sharp  stones 
instead  of  being  chewed  by  the  village  maiden  and  her  train,  according  to 
the  ancient  recipe,  before  mixing  in  the  many  legged  bowl  with  water 
brought  in  cocoanut  shell  cups.     (See  frontispiece.) 

Many  superstitions  of  the  old  religion  still  survive,  though  every  Samoan 
is  nominally  Christian.  We  need  not  be  surprised.  Rather  must  we 
wonder  tliat  so  much  has  been  achieved  in  barely  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury by  those  few  white  men  who  alone  have  come  to  the  islands  not  for 
what  they  can  get  out  of  them.  Most  remarkable  is  the  testimony  to  the 
ever-present  village  church,  to  the  large  and  regular  attendance  at  its  ser- 
vices, to  the  universal  custom  of  evening  prayers  in  the  family.  Think 
that  eighty  years  ago,  the  language  had  never  been  reduced  to  writing,  and 
then  hear  that,  "excluding  those  who  are  so  old  that  they  had  passed  the 
learning  age  when  school  facilities  were  offered,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Samoan  who  is  unable  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher  is  singular  in  his 
ignorance."  Read  the  story  of  the  hurricane,  and  how,  in  a  time  of  war, 
when  the  fury  of  the  sea  threatened  with  death  the  very  foes  whom  the 
natives  had  expected  to  fight,  it  was  their  strong  arras,  trained  from  baby- 
hood to  swim  the  environing  seas,  that  saved  their  enemies.  And  if  it  be 
true,  as  some  observers  would  remind  us,  that  much  of  Samoan  Christianity 
is  merely  nominal,  shall  we  not  look  nearer  home  for  the  same  sad  phenom- 
enon, and  soberly  ask  ourselves  how  much  of  that  blame,  in  Samoa,  lies 
with  the  example  that  Christian  nations  in  the  islands  have  set  over  against 
the  teaching  of  the  missionaries? 


Light  in   Dark   Places 


BV   MISS    MARY    L.    DANIELS 
Principal  of  Girls'  Department  in  Euphrates  College 

IT  is  a  great  cause  for  joy  that  we  have  so  many  girls  who  are  ready  fl"tl 
willing  to  go  out  to  teach.     Every  week  a  call  comes  from  some  city  or 
village  for  a  teacher.     The  cry  is,  **  We  wish  a  spiritual  leader,  one 
wiio  will  work  for  souls."     At  the  same  time  girls  come  to  nie  mu^ 
say:   '*  Please  send  me  out  to  teach  this  year.     I  wish  to  tell  the  women 
o/ Christ's  love." 
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ur  most  consecrated  teachers  has  just  left  us  to  give  her  life  for 
of  this  land.  From  time  to  time  she  has  gone  out  to  the  near 
:ry  to  lead  someone  to  the  Lord.  Wherever  she  has  gone  she 
2  women.  A  year  ago  a  young  theological  student  asked  for  her 
2  felt  that  the  Lord  was  calling  her  to  work  for  the  *'  poor 
dying  souls." 

ntieth  in  the  large  schoolroom  there  was  a  simple  ceremony. 
Lnna  was  the  sweetest  bride  tliat  I  have  seen  in  Turkey.  She 
ity  gray  silk,  with  sweet  peas 
and  hands.  Her  face  was 
m  angel  as  she  knelt  to  con- 
life  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
k  land.  So  the  Lord  has 
sweetest  and  dearest  teacher 
Vom  us  to  win  souls.  May 
any  others  wlio  shall  say, 
I,  send  me." 

eeks  ago  Mr.  Knapp  invited 
mpany  him  on  a  tour  to  a 
t  of  our  field.  The  party 
Mr.  Knapp,  his  son,  one  of 
s,  her  brother  and  myself, 
bsent  eleven  days,  and  were 
le  six.  During  my  twenty 
jrkey  this  was  the  first  time 
^isited  this  part  of  our  field, 
nore  or  less  time  in  six  vil- 
:ies.  My  heart  went  out  to 
of  the  village  where  we 
irst  night.     They  work  all 

fields,  are  "dead  tired"  at  night,  have  nothing  to  elevate  them, 
r  washing  on  Sunday.  One  of  our  graduates  lives  there  with  her 
Miey  have  a  large  farm  and  many  harvesters,  so  her  life  is  given 
rk,  but  I  urged  her  to  work  for  the  souls  of  the  women, 
wing  day  we  spent  a  few  hours  in  a  beautiful  village.  The  houses 
an  and  white  tliat  I  said  as  I  entered  one,  "Why  this  is  heaven  !" 
girls  and  some  of  the  women  came  to  see  us.  We  spent  the 
orlorn  village,  in  which  there  was  only  one  Protestant.  There 
o  preacher  since  the  massacre.  Birds  flew  in  and  out  of  the 
heir  own  pleasure. 
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Thursday  we  rode  through  a  gorge  by  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
scenery  was  grand.  I  was  so  tired  that  I  dismounted,  threw  myself  down 
on  the  sand  by  the  roadside  and  went  to  sleep.  That  night  we  reached  the 
beautiful  city  of  Egin  and  received  a  royal  welcome.  We  called  at  the 
homes  of  our  pupils,  led  meetings,  visited  the  school,  went  on  a  picnic,  and 
were  invited  out  to  feasts.  The  people  are  hospitable  and  refined.  The 
city  suffered  terribly  at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  We  were  taken  down 
into  a  garden  and  shown  a  trench  under  a  wall  where  eight  or  nine  men 
hid  for  three  or  four  days.  Everything  was  so  calm  and  peaceful  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  realize  the  bloody  scenes  that  had  taken  place  near 
the  spot  where  we  were  seated. 

There  are  only  three  or  four 
Protestant  brethren,  but  they 
carry  on  the  work  with  almost 
no  help  from  the  missionaries. 
The  wife  of  the  principal  man 
was  one  of  our  schoolgirl. 
She  was  delighted  to  see  her 
old  teacher,  and  begged  me  to 
be  her  guest  for  two  weeks. 
Mr.  Knapp  planned  a  trip  on 
the  river  for  us,  and  instead  of 
riding  three  hours  by  horse, 
we  rode  for  two  hours  on  a 
kelek.  (A  kelek  is  a  raft  made 
by  inflating  goat  skins,  over 
which  boards  and  brandies 
have  been  put.)  We  had  a 
delightful  ride  for  an  hour, 
then  we  drew  up  by  a  fountain 
under  some  trees  for  breakfast. 
After  anotiier  hour's  ride  we  mounted  our  horses  and  bade  our  kind  friends 
good-by.  That  afternoon  we  stopped  for  a  few  hours  at  a  little  village. 
There  I  found  a  dear  woman  who  graduated  eighteen  years  ago.  How  the 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  talked  with  me ;  her  hands  were  hard  and 
soiled  from  the  farm  work,  but  her  heart  was  aglow  with  love  for  Christ. 
She  is  a  light  in  that  dark  place.  I  made  a  few  calls  and  found  sad  women. 
who  felt  that  the  Lord  sent  ine  to  them. 

That  night  we  reached  Arabkir,  where  we  were  entertained  very  lovinglv 
at  the  home  of  one  of  the  tcaciiers.     It  is  a  pleasure   to  remember  how 
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tlioughtfully  they  cared  for  us.  We  made  many  calls,  and  had  entrance  to 
Gregorian  homes.  We  had  a  large  meeting  for  women.  How  they  urged 
us  to  stay  longer,  but  work  called  us  home.  This  city  also  suffered  badly 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  All  the  best  houses  were  destroyed,  and  1,500 
people  were  killed.  The  next  night  we  spent  at  a  summer  house  in  a  large 
garden  ;  the  shadows  in  the  moonlight  were  quite  bewitching. 

Friday  we  reached  home ;  and  oli,  what  a  welcome  we  did  have ! 
It  did  my  heart  more  good  than  I  can  tell  you  to  see  so  many  of  our  girls 
i\nd  former  pupils  in  their  homes,  and  to  see  how  hungry  and  eager  the 
people  are  for  more  knowledge  of  Christ.  I  just  hope  that  hereafter  I  can 
steal  away  now  and  then  to  go  out  and  help  our  girls  and  women  in  their 
walk  heavenward.  Pray  that  the  women  of  this  land  may  find  the  satis- 
faction of  their  longings  in  Christ  and  his  presence. 


A  Few  Facts  About  the  Baikwa 

(The  Plum  Blossom  School) 

This  is  a  Christian  day  scliool  (with  twenty-eight  boarders),  in  the  heart 
of  the  heathen  city  of  Osaka,  with  226  girls  enrolled.  It  is  carried  on  by 
some  of  the  Kumiai  Cliristians  of  Osaka.  The  trustees  of  the  school  are 
three  of  the  pastors  of  Osaka  with  seven  representative  laymen  and  two  of 
the  early  graduates  of  the  school.     Rev.  T.  Osada  is  principal,  and  gives 
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his  time,  what  he  can,  to  tlie  school.  This  school  is  run  by  the  Japanese, 
but  they  have  the  help  and  advice  of  the  three  missionary  teachers  con- 
nected with  it.  Miss  Colby  and  Miss  Case  live  in  the  W.  B.  M.  house 
connected  with  the  school.  Miss  Daniels  lives  about  a  mile  away  at  the 
concession,  and  she  has  given  about  six  hours  a  week  to  the  school  of  English 
teaching  for  the  past  six  years.  She  also  has  charge  of  a  girls'  Hero  Band, 
and  a  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  the  younger  girls  in  the  school. 
We  have  a  good  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  about  sixty  girls  from  the 
three  upper  classes.  Miss  Colby  teaches  music,  Bible  and  a  little  English^ 
about  eighteen  hours  I  think.  Miss  Case  teaches  English,  Bible  and  foreign 
cooking  seventeen  hours  a  week. 

Our  graduates  number  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  are  scattered  all 
over  the  empire,  some  being  in  Korea  and  one  in  Qhina,  and  two  now  in 
America  studying.  Others  are. wives  of  pastors,  teachers  and  prominent 
men  in  church  and  city.  Some,  of  course,  I  am  sorry  to  say  are  not  Chris- 
tians, but  they  have  gained  much  from  the  benefit  of  Christianity  in  the 
school.  We  have  many  girls  from*  fine  families,  and  our  entrance  into 
those  families  is  always  a  pleasure.  We  have  six  Bible  classes  in  the  school 
all  taught  in  Japanese,  and  all  except  the  first  class  have  some  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  first  class  have  been  here  only  a  little  more  than  two 
terms,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  very  intelligent  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, although  they  are  regularly  taught.  They,  the  first  class,  came 
from  entirely  heathen  families. 

Nothing  is  compulsory  in  the  school.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  all  attend 
morning  exercises  and  Bible  class,  and  a  fair  proportion  attend  Sundnv 
school  and  church.  Nearly  all  the  three  upper  English  classes  are  Chris- 
tians and  members  of  churches  also.  Scattered  through  the  younger  classes 
are  quite  a  few  Christians,  -although  many  are  not  allowed  by  their  relatives 
to  join  the  church.  The  regular  Japanese  and  English  course  is  five  years 
only,  and  there  is  a  graduate  course  of  one  3'ear  for  those  who  cannot  leave 
Osaka  for  other  schools.  The  expenses  of  the  school  are  met  by  some  gifts 
from  the  Japanese  and  the  tuitions  of  the  pupils. 


Two  different  missionaries  in  Tien  Tsin  were  recently  approached  bv 
anxious  fathers  wanting  their  assistance  in  securing  suitable  husbands  for 
two  daughters.  "  What  is  the  trouble?"  was  asked.  "They  have  old 
St)  le,  small,  bound  feet,  and  are  not  acceptable  to  the  young  men." 
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(  Concluded) 

"^OR  answer  she  sank  down  at  his  feet  and  began  to  weep  bitterly. 

\      The  husband  was  greatly  perplexed.      While  he  had  all  the  time 

feared  his  wife's  sorrow  and  anger  when  she  should  learn  that  he  had 

become  a  Christian,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  had  felt  that  something 

changed  her  of  late.  It  was  long  since  he  had  heard  her  sharp  little 
^ue  in  torrent  of  scornful  abuse  of  a  neighbor  or  a  cheating  trader,  but  it 
i  only  the  day  before  tiiat  a  neighbor  had  told  him  that  the  Bible  women 
e  going  regularly  to  neighbor  Radhabai's,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for 
I  to  look  after  his  wife  as  she  was  often  there  to  hear  the  preaching.  So, 
le  it  never  entered  his  mind  that  his  wife  cared  for  those  things,  he  had 
•ed  that  she  would  not  be  heartbroken  at  the  news  he  had  to  bring  her. 
bent  down  and  touched  her  forehead  gently :  '*  Tell  me,  Yamuna,  why 

weep  ;  are  you  grieved  because  I  have  become  a  Christian  ?  " 
he  controlled  herself  with  a  great  effort  and  looked  up  into  his  face, 
ing  tears  in  her  husband*s  eyes,  but  a  smile  on  his  face,  she  clasped  her 
ds  together,  and  looking  up  beyond  him,  she  ejaculated,  "  Jesus,  I  thank 
J,"  and  then  followed  another  burst  of  tears. 

Farayanrao's  heart  beat  with  this  unexpected  joy,  and  he  in  turn,  with  a 
iibling  voice,  gave  thanks  to  God  for  this  wonderful  thing  that  had  come 
•ass,  that  each,  unknown  to  the  other,  had  seen  the  beauty  of  the  Saviour 

had  believed  on  him. 

Lfter  a  long  silence  they  began  to  explain  to  each  other  how  this  had 
le  about.  As  for  Narayanrao,  a  tract  put  into  his  hands  in  the  street  had 
ed  his  attention  to  Ciirist ;  then  he  had  occasionally  stopped  to  hear  tlie 
et  preaching  of  missionaries  and  native  helpers.  Then  he  had  bought  a 
v  Testament  and  read  it.  One  day  in  his  office  work  he  had  to  take  a 
ernment  paper  to  a  missionary.  This  gentleman's  bearing  and  upright- 
»  so  attracted  him  that  this  chance  meeting  led  to  many  more,  until  tlie 
idship  ripened  into  Christian  brotherhood.  He  would  have  confessed 
ist  long  before  had  it  not  been  for  fear  of  estranging  his  much-loved 
r.  The  whisper,  the  day  before,  that  Yamunabai  was  listening  to  the 
le  women,  awakened  in  him  the  purpose  to  tell  his  wife  of  the  new  faith 
lad  accepted.  So  this  evening  he  had  come  to  his  house  later  than  usual, 
ing  spent  an  hour  with  his  friend,  the  missionary,  in  asking  counsel  and 
>'er,  and  in  receiving  strength  and  encouragement. 
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As  for  Yamunahai,  when  she  saw  that  her  husband's  early  hours,  etc., 
made  him  neglect  the  worship  of  their  gods,  she  was  more  assiduous  than 
ever  in  all  the  religious  duties  of  the  day,  as  a  loyal  Brahmin  wife  should 
be.  When  the  Bible  women  began  to  come  into  their  little  street,  she  heard 
them  witli  curiosity  until  her  husband  had  forbidden  her  to  ask  them  into 
their  court.  Then  she  tossed  her  little  head  in  fine  scorn  of  the  doings  in 
Radhabai's  house.  But  little  Vishnu  had  to  go  to  school,  and  the  govern- 
ment school  was  too  far  away  ;  what  was  to  be  done?  A  Christian  school 
was  near  and  many  little  Brahmin  boys  went  there.  ''  They  learned  well," 
it  was  said,  and  *'  really  their  manners  were  improved  ;  "  so  after  a  deal  of 
hesitation,  Yamunabai  asked  the  father  what  had  better  be  done.  He  in  his 
indifference  said:  "Send  him  to  tlie  mission  school.  It  will  do  him  no 
harm  while  he  is  so  young."  Vishnu  went.  .  He  was  only  six  years  old, 
but  a  bright  little  boy. 

He  soon  conquered  the  long  Marathi  alphabet,  singly  and  in  all  its  com- 
binations, and  his  mother  was  proud  of  him.  Then  he  began  to  hum  about 
the  house  and  his  little  voice  was  very  sweet.  The  mother  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  words  he  sang,  until  he  began  to  teach  them  to  his  baby  sister. 
*'  Jesus"  seemed  to  occur  very  often  in  tlie  hymns  and  the  baby  learned  to 
lisp  the  name  in  her  attempts  to  join  her  dearly  loved  brother.  *' Jesus!' 
He  was  the  one  the  Bible  women  were  always  telling  about.  **  Jesus  "  and 
*'  love  "  seemed  always  to  go  together  in  the  children's  singing.  She  would 
slip  around  to  Radhabai's  the  next  time  the  Bible  women  came  there  and 
hear  what  they  had  to  say  ;  anything  about  love  could  not  be  very  bad.  S". 
at  first,  Yamunabai  stood  at  Radhabai's  door.  She  would  not  go  in.  The 
next  time  she  did  "just  step  in."  *'  The  old,  old  story  "  was  so  very  sweet 
it  liad  in  time  conquered  her,  until  the  proud  little  Brahmin  woman  wt 
with  the  other  Brahmin  Women  at  the  feet  of  those  whom  before  thev  had 
reviled  and  called  "  the  defiled  women."  Sitting  there  they  heard  of  the 
love  of  Christ;  how  he  suffered  and  died  that  they,  tlie  women  of  India, 
might  be  saved.  The  two  took  no  note  of  time  as  they  related  their  heart's 
history  to  each  other.  And  Yamunabai,  after  slie  had  finished  her  story, 
asked  her  husband  when  it  was  that .  he  had  first  begun  to  think  of  the>e 
things. 

"Nearly  two  years  ago,**  he  answered.  *'The  day  our  Nana,  our  first- 
born, died.  Coming  back  from  the  burning  ground,  a  man  on  the  street  put 
a  tract  into  my  hand..  I  should  have  indignantly  pushed  it  away,  only  that 
tlie  large  heading  caught  my  eye — '  He  shall  live  again  !  '  I  took  it,  read 
it  and  re-read  it  many  times.  That  was  the  beginning.  For  a  year  I  have 
almost  been  persuaded  to  become  a  Christian.     The  fear  of  breaking  up  our 
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appy  home  has  prevented  me,  and  I  do  not  know  when  I  should  have  had 
he  courage  to  make  the  decision  and  tell  you  of  it. if  Mahdaras  had  not 
autioned  me  to  look  after  you.  But  I  thought  if  my  wife  listens  to  the 
3ible  women,  she  will  not  be  very  angry  with  me,  and  I  could  not  help  a 
ittle  hope  that,  possibly,  she  might  sympathize  with  me." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Yamunabai,  "  if  I  had  not  listened  to  the  Bible  women, 
low  very  different  things  would  have  been  to-night.  I  should  have  been  so 
lorrified,  so  very  angry  with  you,  and  I  should  have  been  heartbroken  also 
:o  think  that  our  happy  home  had  ceased  to  be.  The  missionaries  are  wise 
0  send  women  to  teach  us  women  about  the  Saviour,  otherwise  there 
ivould  be  nothing  but  quarrels  and  partings.  The  men  would  be  saved,  but 
ve  poor  wives,  how  could  we  know  of  the  love  of  Christ?  But  now  the 
iame  Christ  who  meets  you  in  the  streets,  and  comes  to  our  children  in  the 
chools,  finds  us  in  our  own  homes.  Blessed  be  his  name !  Tlie  Bible 
^'omen  are  such  good,  kind  women,  too.     Oh,  liow  happy  I  am  to-night." 

Narayanrao's  face  also  shone  with  joy  as  reverently  bending  over  the  table 
►'ith  his  hand  on  his  wife's  shoulder,  he  thanked  the  Lord  for  his  wonderful 
dvation  and  asked  him  to  bless  tlie  Bible  women  who  had  been  the  means 
f  bringing  them,  the  husband  and  wife,  together  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 

And  thus  the  little  Brahmin  home  had  its  first  consecration,  by  family 
rayer,  to  "the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,"  the 
rod  who   "  so   loved  the  world,  that  he  gave   his  only  begotten  Son,  tliat 

hosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 


The  Zulu  Woman:  A  Plea 

BY    MRS.    LAURA    MELLEN    ROBINSON 

A  N  English  newspaper  in  Natal,  Soutii  Africa,  in  a  recent  account 
lL  of  the  Zulu  rebel  uprising  against  tlie  government,  makes  this 
L  M^  statement:  "Bands  of  women  have  been  passing  from  kraal  to 
kraal  inciting  the  men  to  fight.  They  have  taken  part  in  the 
octoring,  and  their  fiendish  suggestions  were  accountable  for  the  awful 
reatment  of  the  white  man's  body  found  on  Tuesday  at  a  rebel  chiefs  kraal, 
r'he  remorseless  destruction  of  the  kraals,  and  the  scattering  of  their  man- 
kind and  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  will  have  a  lasting  eftect  on  tlie  minds 
f  the  native  women,  and  they  are  less  likely  in  future  to  incite  a  rebellion." 

The  Zulu  woman  is  thus  seen  to  be  not  witliout  influence  in  her  home. 
Tis  she  who  intercedes  with  the  ancestral  spirits,  and  who  teaches  her  child 
D  lisp  its  first  request  to  these  spirits  for  their  favor  and  protection.  *Tis 
lie  who  is  versed  in  the  superstitions  of  her  people,  and  most  freqiieutl^ 
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practices  its  sorceries  and  incantations.  She  has  the  most  intimate  relations 
with  the  spirits  of  darkness,  often  submitting  herself  to  tlieir  evil  suggestions, 
and  runin'ng  to  and  fro  as  the  emissary  of  the  arch  fiend  himself,  till  mind 
becomes  distorted  and  body  often  racked  with  pain. 

Bring  this  woman  under  the  influence  of  God's  spirit,  and  what  does  she 
become  ?  A  power  for  good  to  her  people  that  cannot  be  estimated.  Now 
has  come  a  special  time  in  which  to  hold  out  the  saving  hand,  which  shall 
redeem  her  life  and  turn  her  influence  into  manifold  channels  of  good  for 
her  people.-  Stript  of  father,  brother,  husband,  lover,  kraals  burned,  cattle 
confiscated,  the  Zulu  woman  stands  destitute  to-day.  What  shall  beconac 
of  her.?  What  of  her  children?  W^ill  she  seek  a  livelihood  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Europeans  in  their  towns,  and  become  a  prey  to  bad  men 
(white  and  black)  who  live  there?  Will  she  rebuild  her  hut,  till  her 
gardens,  as  heretofore,  feed  and  protect  her  children  in  her  home?  Sudj 
questions  come  to  mind  as  one's  heart  goes  out  in  pity  and  sorrow  for  these 
Zulu  women,  many  whom  I  know,  and  whose  children  I  have  taught  and 
love. 

The  government  that  has  been  forced  to  strike  so  mercilessly  with  one 
hand  will  stretch  out  the  other  to  "take  care  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
rebels  who  lost  their  lives."  Their  immediate  physical  needs  will  be  met, 
but  what  of  hearts  sore  and  minds  distraught?  What  of  ^he  train  of  dire 
teiiiptations  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  such  disasters?  If  ever  these  women 
and  children  needed  tiie  reforming,  enlightening  influence  of  the  gospel 
of  Ciirist  it  is  now.  Nor  will  that  influence  ever  more  efTectually  reach  and 
touch  their  bruised  souls  than  now. 

The  Zulu  woman  stands  before  two  ways  to-day.  In  one  is  the  fate  of  a 
dragged  out,  ever  degrading  existence — a  blot  on  the  history  of  her  people. 
The  other — the  way  of  life — patient,  strong,  "fervent  in  spirit,  constant  in 
prayer,"  overcoming  superstition  and  sin.  Thus  we  have  seen  her,  and 
know  she  can  be.     God  grant  us  a  part  in  helping  her  to  attain  to  this  end. 


• 


China :  The  Awakening  Giant 

BV    MRS.  CHARLES    S.  HARTWELL 

SOMETIMES  we  do  not  realize  a  truth  until  we  bring  together  the  facts 
we  know  about  it.     The  separate  facts,  learned  one  by  one,  have  not 
impressed  us,  so  we  gather  here  some  of  the  signs  to  be  seen  in  the 
Middle    Kingdom   to-day.      A  recent  cartoon  represents  the  giant, 
China,  in  bed,  yawning  and  stretching.      As  he  stretches,  his  right  ami 
overt/irovvs  a  bust  labeled  Tvaditlon^  and  his  lefl  another  marked  Supersti- 
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tion.     Chinese  tradition  and  superstition  have  not  yet  had  a  disastrous  fall, 
but  they  are  toppling.  i 

From  our  earliest  days,  perhaps,  the  first  things  thought  of  when  China 
was  mentioned  were  the  braided  cues  of  the  men  and  the  tiny  bound  feet  of 
the  women.  It  has  not  been  many  years  since  a  Chinese  in  this  country 
would  be  likely  to  lose  his  life  if  he  returned  to  China  without  his  cue,  but 
recently  the  government  has  abolished  the  cue  in  the  navy  and  clothed  the 
naval  soldiers  in  foreign  dress. 

About  three  years  ago  the  wives  of  several  Chinese  officials,  of  Hangclrow, 
called*a  meeting  in  an  ancestral  hall,  which  was  attended  by  eighty  non- 
Christian  women  who  formed  themselves  into  an  anti-footbinding  society. 
Think  of  it !  Chinese  women  actually  beginning  to  have  clubs,  and  clubs 
with  an  object  which  is  worth  while  !  Fifty  of  those  women  present  pledged 
themselves  to  unbind  their  own  feet  and  never  to  bind  their  daughters*  feet. 
About  that  time  the  Empress  Dowager  issued  an  edict  against  this  cruel 
custom  of  footbinding.  An  edict  does  not  enforce  itself,  but  public  senti- 
ment is  growing,  and  in  Foochow  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  heavenly  foot.  You  know  the  society  opposing  footbinding  is  called 
the  Heavenly  Foot  Society.  Is  not  China  awakening  if  the  women,  the 
mothers,  are  beginning  to  assert  themselves  on  the  side  of  reform?  What 
started  these  ideas?  In  different  parts  of  the  empire  mission  boarding 
schools  were  years  ago  established  where  no  bound-footed  girls  were 
admitted.  Often  women  who  became  Christians  were  persuaded  to  unbind 
their  feet  and  to  let  the  feet  of  their  daughters  grow.  Now  the  little  leaven 
bidden  here  and  there  is  beginning  to  work. 

The  Chinese  used  to  make  maps  of  the  world,  representing  the  earth  as 
flat  and  rectangular,  almost  the  entire  space  filled  by  China  itself,  the  rest  of 
the  world  appearing  as  a  little  indefinite  border.  To  them  China  was  the 
\vorld.  What  use  had  they  for  anything  which  they  did  not  have  and  did 
not  know  ?  When  outsiders  came  to  their  land  from  the  regions  represented 
by  these  straggling  border  fringes  of  their  map,  they  were  "foreign  devils," 
looked  upon  with  a  mingled  feeung  of  hatred,  fear  and  scorn.  Contrast  this 
with  the  large  delegations  of  officials  and  prominent  men  sent  recently  to 
America  and  Europe  to  study  Western  civilization  and  education.  At  a 
banquet  given  in  their  honor  in  New  York,  Viceroy  Tuan  Fang  spoke  as 
Follows:  "We  take  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  part  taken  by 
American  missionaries  in  prpmoting  the  progress  of  the  Chinese  people. 
They  have  borne  the  light  of  Western  civilization  into  every  nook  and  corner 
Df  the  empire.  They  have  rendered  inestimable  service  to  China  by  the 
laborious  task  of  translating  into  the  Chinese  language  religious  and  scien- 
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tific  works  of  the  West.  They  help  us  to  bring  happiness  and  comfort  to 
the  poor  and  suffering  by  the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  schools.  The 
awakening  of  China,  which  now  seems  to  be  at  hand,  may  be  traced  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  hand  of  the  missionary.  For  this  service  you  will  find 
China  not  ungrateful."  These  high  commissioners  visited  the  rooms  of  our 
American  Board  in  Boston.  During  this  call  tlie  Viceroy  referred  more 
than  once  to  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  good  work  done  by  our  mission- 
aries, and  said  emphatically,  '*  Send  us  more  like  those  you  have  sent." 

In  1872  the  Chinese  government  sent  several  young  men  to  Atnerica  to 
be  educated,  but  fearing  they  were  becoming  Americanized  they  were  re- 
called before  they  had  finished  their  studies.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  they 
find  in  gaining  entrance  to  our  country  there  are  now  fully  one  hundred 
Chinese  students  in  America  ;  halt  of  them  taking  either  college  courses  or 
post  graduate  work.  They  are  studying  railway,  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering,  and  mining,  as  well  as  physics,  chemistry,  medicine  and  other 
branches.  This  knowledge  they  will,  no  doubt,  make  use  of  in  their  own 
country. 

Just  before  the  commissioners  started  for  America,  last  winter,  Viceroy 
Tuan  Fang  held  an  interview  witli  the.  Empress  Dowager,  giving  her  his 
opinion  that  the  girls  and  women  of  their  country  must  be  educated.  She 
quite  agreed  with  him,  and  said  that  this  must  be  done  at  once.  This  is,  of 
course,  more  easily  said  than  done.  Three  scliolarships  for  Chinese  prls 
have  been  offered  at  Wellesley,  and  the  Empress  will  send  on  the  students 
to  fill  them.  Let  me  refer  to  two  of  the  many  schools  recently  established 
by  the  people  themselves.  In  one  there  are  thirty-five  girls,  rich  and  {)oor 
together.  The  well-to-do  are  requested  not  to  ride  to  school  and  to  wear 
plain  clothes,  that  there  may  be  no  distinction  of  class.  The  other  school  is 
for  wealthy  girls,  but  they  must  not  wear  embroidered  shoes  to  school,  to 
show  that  they  spend  their  time  in  study.  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  says  that  for 
girls  to  come  to  America  for  education  is  a  great  departure,  but  we  believe 
that  within  the  next  decade  hundreds  will  come. 

•  The  number  of  schools  for  gaining  Western  learning  established  since 
1900  is  legion.  In  Peking,  the  center  then  of  hatred  of  foreigners,  they 
simply  swarm.  Small  indeed  is  the  city  which  has  not  at  least  one.  Some 
are  supported  by  the  government  and  others  by  private  enterprise.  For 
these  many  schools  good  teachers  are  very  few.  Anybody  that  offers  is 
taken,  and  good  and  bad  alike  are  insecure  in  their  positions.  The  people 
are  tired  of  supporting  their  lazy  Buddhist  priests,  and  welcome  the  trans- 
forming of  the  temples  into  schoolhouses. 

The  Chinese  are  naturally  a  self-centered  people,  caring  only  for  their  own 
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or  province  at  most.  Mr.  Hartwell  was  once  coming  in  a  boat  down 
n  River,  which  is  full  of  rapids.     On  a  bare  rock  in  the  midst  of  the 

were  three  men  whose  boat  had  capsized,  and  they  were  begging 
Ip.  Mr.  Hartwell  supposed,  of  course,  his  boatmen  would  rescue 
but  they  went  past  as  though  they  had  heard  nothing,  and  remon- 
;  was  in  vain.  "  They  belong  to  another  clan  "  was  their  only  reply, 
long  ago  the  Cliinese  in  New  York  Chinatown  were  sending  aid  to 
fieri ng  Jews  in  Russia.  One  day  these  same  people  took  to  the 
\s  office  $2,700  for  the  relief  of  the  San  Francisco  sufferers,  stipulating 
be  used  not  for  their  countrymen  exclusively,  but  for  any  who  need 
seems  returning  good  for  evil  in  view  of  tlie  treatment  they  have  re- 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  What  an  influence  we  might  have  if  every 
an  in  name  were  a  Cliristian  in  deed  !  A  wealthy  Chinese  in  San 
SCO,  dressed  in  his  rich  Oriental  garb,  was  crossing  a  muddy  place  in 
?et  on  a  board  tliat  had  been  placed  there.  Some  hoodlums  tipped 
ird,  landing  him    in    the    mud.     On    regaining  his  feet,  the   Chinese 

You   Christian,  I   heathen.     Good  morning."     Of  course  they  are 

0  tliink  that  all  persons  in  a  Christian  country  are  Christians. 

)py  of  the  New  Testament  was  given  to  the  Empress  Dowager  on  her 

1  birtiiday,  Novemi^er,  1S94.  It  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type  with 
in  gold  leaf  on  each  page,  and  has  solid  silver  covers  embossed  with 

)oo  design.  Nearly  1 1,000  persons  in  29  missions  contributed  to  it. 
carried  in  a  beautiful  case  by  British  and  American  ministers  to  Chi- 
ficials,  who  in  turn  delivered  it  to  her  majesty.  In  acknowledgment 
attention  tiie  Empress  sent  gifts  to  22  lady  missionaries  who  had  been 
lent  in  the  movement.  The  matter  created  a  great  stir.  The  Em- 
sent  to  the  American  Bible  Society  to  procure  other  copies  of  the 
or  himself,  and  he  is  known  to  have  read  it.  Now  we  read  of  the 
m  the  Empress  for  the  San  Francisco  sufferers — $50,000  for  the  gen- 
lief,  $20,000  for  her  own  countrymen. 

It  do  you  tliink  of  the  only  woman's  daily  paper  in  the  world  being 
led   in    Peking?     It    is   a  small  sheet  and  only  a  few  months  old,  and 

by  a  woman.  It  gives  current  events,  talks  against  the  use  of 
and  powder  on  the  face,  and  gives  good  advice,  generally.  The 
1  arc  eager  to  get  it.     This  story  was  told  in   it:  **  The  people  of  a 

tore  down  a  temple,  remarking,  '  If  the  gods  are  real,  they  will 
us  inside  of  three  days.'  Nothing  happened,  so  at  the  end  of  three 
ley  tore  down   another." 

Woman\s  Daily^  just  after  the  feast  of  the  moon,  gave  various  facts 
:he  sun  and  moou,  and  advised  the  women  not  to  burn  incense  to 
but  to  worship  the  God  who  made  the  heavenly  bodies. 
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Miss  Russell,  of  the  Bridgman  School,  Peking,  says  the  Chinese  women 
are  at  present  progp-essing  faster  than  anything  ever  known  in  Japan.  The 
pity  is  that  they  are  likely  to  copy  everything  foreign,  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good. 

Prison  reform  has  started  in  China.  In  Tientsin,  and  no  doubt  elsewliere, 
prisoners  formerly  starved  unless  fed  by  their  friends.  They  are  now 
properly  fed,  and  are  being  taught  trades.  The  jailers  used  to  beat  them 
unmercifully  in  the  hope  of  being  bought  off  by  the  family  of  the  prisoner. 

Some  of  tlie  streets  of  Peking  are  being  macadamized.  The  wealthv 
Chinese  are  beginning  to  make  use  of  the  telephone.  One  man  remarked, 
** The  telephone  is  so  intelligent;  it  has  been  in  China  only  a  few  weeks 
and  speaks  Chinese  as  well  as  English." 

The  Chinese  have  seen  tlie  great  success  of  Japan  in  its  war  with  Russia, 
and  the  respect  she  has  gained  from  other  nations.  Now  China  concludes 
that  a  large  and  powerful  army  will  make  China  powerful.  The  Chinese 
editor  of  a  San  Francisco  paper  expresses  it  in  this  way,  "  China  is  preparing 
to  be  a  great  nation  by  learning  to  kill  the  largest  number  of  men  in  a  given 
time  with  the  least  loss  and  expense  to  herself." 

Dr.  Sheffield  declares  that  even  the  written  language  of  China  "  is  now 
bending  and  rocking  like  trees  in  a  heavy  wind."  There  are  not  simply 
new  combinations  of  words,  but  new  idioms  and  new  forms  of  expression. 
A  young  Chinese  reformer  has  invented  a  system  of  writing  their  lan<nja<'e 
in  shorthand.  The  translations  of  Western  books  cannot  be  printed  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  Foreigners  in  China  say  thev  hold 
their  breath  to  see  these  changes  and  wonder  what  next. 

As  we  recount  these  changes  are  you  thinking  that  China  now  needs 
nothing  more?  She  is  at  last  aroused  from  her  sleep  of  centuries  and  can 
look  out  for  herself?  They  see  clearly  that  while  she  has  been  sleeping 
the  white  man  has  been  up  and  doing,  and  she  has  only  to  bestir  herself 
and  catch  up?  Just  adopt  the  many  things  which  others  have  discovered 
and  invented?  Then  you  are  practically  saying  that  your  religion  means 
nothing  to  you  ;  that  a  people  needs  science  and  material  prosperity,  nothing 
more.  If  over  and  above  everything  else  we  need  Christianity,  then 
Christianity  is  what,  over  and  above  everything  else,  China  needs.  The 
fact  is  that  tiie  problem  of  China's  reformers  seems  to  be  how  to  reform 
their  country  without  ^Ciiristianity ;  how  to  get  Western  science  and 
material  proo;ress  and  at  tlie  same  time  avoid  the  foreigners'  hated  religion. 
(»ood  authority  says  there  is  persistent  opposition  in  North  China  to 
Christianity.  Otiicials  sliow  animosity  toward  Christians,  often  beatin*' 
them    if  they  mention    Christianity.     In    spite    of  some   evidences   to   the 
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rary,  the  belief  is  that  this  opposition  emanates  from  the  palace.  The 
»ol  holiday  has  been  changed  from  Sunday,  seemingly  with  the  intention 
hutting  out  Christian  teachers.  Now  the  holiday  comes  on  the  fifth, 
1,  fifteenth,  etc.,  of  the  month. 

he  people  are  losing  faith  in  their  own  religion,  and  unless  true  religion 
s  its  place  what  is  left  for  them  but  atheism  or  agnosticism.^  Dr. 
snt  says,  '^  Unless  Christianity  comes  to  the  rescue  we  shall  see  that 
strosity  in  history — an  awakened  intellect  and  a  depraved,  revengeful 
t." 

t  present  the  work  of  the  missionary  in  China  is  not  so  much  to  con- 
e  the  people  of  the  worthlessness  of  their  idols  and  of  their  worship,  for 
lese  editorials  are  decrying  false  gods  and  bound  feet.  Their  work  is 
now  to  tear  down  the  old,  but  to  build  up  the  new;  the  old  is  crumbling 
self.  The  danger  is  that  the  people  become  agnostic  and  critical,  doubt- 
all  religions  alike. 

ever  was  such  an  opportunity  in  the  world's  history,  but  the  dearth  of 
ey  to  carry  on  the  work  is  appalling.  Young  men  and  women  stand 
y  to  undertake  the  work,  but  there  is  no  money  to  send  them.  Chinese 
ig  men  and  women  have  been  educated  in  our  mission  schools  to  help 
lis  work,  and  can  reach  their  people  better  than  any  foreigner  can,  but 
e  is  no  money  to  feed  and  clothe  them  while  they  work.  We  cannot 
J  ever  to  send  missionaries  enough  to  any  country  to  evangelize  it.  The 
Derate  plan  is  to  teach  the  most  promising  to  teach  others,  arid  they  in 

to  teach  others,  an  increase  in  geometrical  ratio.  Now  we  teach  the 
handful  with  great  expense  and  labor,  and  then  stop  for  want  of  funds 
lis  the  most  prosperous  time  the  Western  world  ever  knew, 
hristians,  save  a  very  few,  are  too  busy  with  other  things  to  give  any 
ght  to  the  situation.  Our  problem  seems  to  be  to  do  all  we  can  our- 
js,  and  then  see  if  by  tact  and  prayer  and  perseverance  we  can  make 
rs  see  the  great  privilege. 

ot  long  ago  I  met  a  young  woman,  a  Jewess,  who  had  become  a  Chris- 

Her  every  thought  is  what  she  can   do  to  spread  the  gospel.     She 

,  "  There  are  so  many  things  I  can  do  without,  I  want  to  do  more  this 

than  last."     Cast  out  by  her  own  family  she  earns  her  own  living  and 
)s  a  little  home.     She  gives  board   and   lodging  to  a  worker  in  New 
k  Chinatown,  teaches  classes  of  Jewish  boys  on  Sunday,  and  is  helping 
le  regular  work  of  our  New  York  State  Branch. 
So  much  I  find  I  can  do  without."     How  seldom  we  find  that  spirit. 

often  tliere  is  a  sort  of  peevish  wail  because  asked  to  help  so  many 
es,  saying,  *'  There  is  something  all  the  time  for  our  money."     That  is 
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true,  and  it  probably  will  be  true  until  He  whose  right  it  is  shall  reign  from] 
sea  to  sea  and  from  shore  to  shore.  What  more  can  we  do  to  makeothcrsl 
see  tlieir  opportunity  and  privilege,  and  join  hands  with  us? 

Rev.  Paul  L.  Corbin,  missionary  in  Shansi,  China,  wrote  recently: 
"  For  every  expression  of  genuine  sympathy  we  receive  God  knows  we  are 
grateful.  And  yet  we  feel  tliat  you,  the  Congregational  churches  of 
America,  have  no  right  to  ask  us  to  make  sacrifices  you  are  not  willing  to 
make  yourselves.  You  have  asked  us  to  retrench,  save,  make  no  advance. 
Do  you  propose  yourselves  to  stand  still  or  retreat,  that  you  send  such  a  cry 
to  us?  Let  the  question  take  a  practical  aspect.  Will  there  be  fewer 
stained  glass  windows  put  in  the  American  churches,  fewer  organs  built,  i 
smaller  number  of  high-priced  singers  hired  this  year,  that  you  say  we  c;o 
expect  no  reinforcements,  no  advance  in  appropriations?  Or  do  yatt 
propose  to  sit  at  ease  in  Zion  while  we,  trying  to  carry  out  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  our  Lord,  must  eat  the  bitterness  of  opportunity  unmet?  Jesus 
has  bidden  you  as  he  has  bidden  us — go !  What  does  he  who  wore  the 
crown  of  thorns  for  the  seventy  millions  in  mission  fields,  for  whom  the 
Congregatiortal  churches  in  America  are  responsible,  think  of  such  (lis* 
obedience  ?  " 
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Miss  Julia  F.  Winter,  a  teacher  at  Mt.  Silinda,  finds  mucli  tliat  shows  a  pititil 
need  of  missionary  leaching  : — 

We  found  a  dear  little  girl  at  one  of  the  kraals  the  other  day.  She  was 
only  about  eight  years  old,  and  was  dressed  in  a  single  drape,  bound  skin- 
like about  the  waist  and  surmounted  with  many  strings  of  beads,  vvoni  like 
a  belt.  x\t  our  request  she  came  bashfully  into  sight  from  her  hiding  plaie 
behind  the  hut,  but  our  questions  in  Zulu  brought  no  response  except  a 
smile  and  a  flutter,  as  if  hesitating  between  the  impulse  to  flight  and  tlie 
fascination  of  tlie  strange  white  beings.  Then  I  tried  my  feeble  Chindaii 
with  complete  success.  To  ''^Zirta  rako  ndiani?*^  (Your  name  it  is  who?) 
she  promptly  replied,  ''  I  am  Zvvapano."  (Whistle  through  the  upp'^ 
teeth  when  you  say  Zwa  !)  *'  Who  is  your  father?  "  She  named  a  man  f>t 
a  distant  kraal.  '*  But  why  are  you  living  here?"  "Because  I  am  t'i« 
wife  of  Pezulu ;  my  father  sold  me  to  him."  We  could  not  believe  it. 
Pczulii,  the  owner  of  the  kraal,  is  an  old  man  with  several  wives,  and  jjraml- 
children  playing  about.  A  boy  of  fourteen  came  up  just  then  and  verified 
her  words.     "But  do  vou  not  mean,"  said  one  of  us,  '*  that  she  was  bougl-t 
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forMuushi"  (tlie  oldest  unmarried  son).  ** No,"  repeated  the  boy,  '*she 
is  my  father's  wife."  Later  the  old  Mai  herself,  the  head  wife,  told  us  the 
same  thing.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  this  is  no  uncommon  case,  but  there 
are  many  child  wives.  The  English  law  says  that  no  girl  shall  be  married 
without  her  consent,  but  the  sad  thing  is  that  many  a  girl,  when  she  comes 
to  an  age  when  she  can  think  for  herself,  and  realizes  her  wretched  con- 
dition, is  told  that  she  gave  her  consent  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to 
complain.  We  have  instructed  our  delegate  to  the  conference  of  Rhodesian 
missionaries  at  Salisbury  to  bring  this  matter  up  with  a  view  to  petitioning 
the  government  to  make  a  law  limiting  the  age  at  which  a  girl  can  be 
married.  We  also  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  selling 
children  altogether. 

I  saw  a  pathetic  sight  not  long  ago.  A  man  and  his  wife  came  to  the 
doctor  one  day  bringing  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  boy  only  three  years  old. 
A  severe  attack  of  fever  two  years  before  had  left  him  stone  deaf  and  utterly 
blind.  It  was  piteous  to  see  his  helpless  struggles  to  be  understood,  and  to 
know  that  not  only  could  the  doctor  do  nothing  for  him,  but  that  ther^  is 
no  place  to  whicli  he  might  go  to  have  light  let  in  to  his  close-veiled  mind 
and  soul. 

I  wish  to  urge  once  more,  if  you  will  excuse  this  constant  begging,  that 
our  request  for  another  woman  may  be  kept  in  mind  until  that  time  when 
someone  shall  be  led  to  offer  herself  for  this  work. 

Miss  Seibert,  who  reached  Natal  in  the  early  summer  on  her  way  to  Umzumbe, 
gives  us  a  piea&ant  picture  of  her  first  days  in  South  Africa : — 

I  am  saying  Saku  Bona  to  a  beautiful  sunrise  and  beautiful  birds  with 
black  wings.  This  is  a  wonderful  place.  The  view  from  Mr.  Ransom's 
front  veranda  embraces  hill  and  dale  for  miles  and  miles,  with  pretty  mission 
buildings  or  distant  kraals,  with  a  fine  stretch  of  ocean,  with  a  tree  that  has 
no  leaves  but  no  end  of  glorious  red  blossoms,  with  orange,  lemon  and  paw- 
paw trees,  with  cacti,  palms  and  wild  bananas,  and  many  strange  plants 
that  I  never  before  have  seen  or  heard  of. 

And  how  nice  it  is  to  be  here  and  be  so  heartily  welcomed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  what  fine  men  and  women  they  are.  I  realize  what  a  busy 
life  it  is.  This  is  vacation  time,  and  yet  there  is  so  much  for  each  to  do, 
that  even  I,  a  comparative  idler,  am  surprised  when  the  night  comes  and 
wonder  where  the  day  has  gone.  Mr.  Taylor  is  devoting  every  spare 
minute  of  his  time  to  his  Zulu  class,  which  consists  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max- 
well and  myself  as  beginners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Roy  and  some  of  the  others 
as  advance  pupils.  Mrs.  McCord  met  me  at  the  boat,  and  how  splendid 
did    the  Stars  and  Stripes  appear  to  me  as  she  waved  it.     I  spent  a  few 
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delightful  days  at  her  home,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  war  has  called  Dr. 
McCord  to  the  fiont  and  left  brave  Mrs.  McCord  and  Mary,  Jessie  and  wee, 
fat,  merry  Laura  home  to  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  news  from  him,  in 
spite  of  this,  it  was  such  a  iiappy  home.  Mrs.  McCord  undertook  to  teach 
me  while  at  her  home  along  with  some  Scotch  missionaries,  and  it  is  hard 
to  tell  which  is  the  better  teacher,  she  or  Mr.  Taylor.  Both  are  "  best.'* 
I  have  to  catch  up  with  the  Maxwells,  and  I  am  studying  as  hard  as  is 
possible  for  one  of  my  easy  going  temperament.  .  .  . 

I  am  now  at  Inanda  and  am  so  glad  I  came.  I  am  thoroughly  enjoying 
my  coming  even  as  a  visit  to  this  beautiful  new  teachers'  home,  where  I 
meet  so  many  of  the  other  missionaries,  and  where  the  whole  station,  build- 
ings and  scenery,  are  an  ever  new  treat.  But  best  of  all  I  am  glad  I  came 
so  that  I  could  see  the  native  teachers  at  a  regular  conference  just  as  we 
would  have  at  home.  Of  course  it  is  all  new  to  them,  but  it  cannot  help 
but  be  of  untold  value  to  them,  for  it  helped  me  I  assure  you,  the  splendid 
talks  of  Miss  Hart  on  method,  of  Miss  Phelps  on  Bible  study,  the  lectures 
of  Mr..  Taylor,  Mr.  Plant  and  Mr.  Mudy. 

I  have  heard  a  sermon  in  a  heathen  kraal.  It  happened  as  Mr.  Ransom 
took  me  to  Amanzimtote,  an  ox-cart  ride  full  of  new  sights  and  sounds,  and 
ending  in  a  glorious  welcome  by  the  other  missionaries.  Mr.  Ransom  had 
the  driver  stop,  and  we  stooped  low  and  entered  tlie  hut.  The  family  were 
at  breakfast,  and  first  Mr.  Ransom  had  them  show  to  me  as  a  newcomer 
their  home,  their  forked  stick  pillow  and  their  fire ;  then  he  told  them  in 
Zulu  who  I  was  and  what  missionaries  came  to  teach.  Thanks  to  llrs. 
McCord's  coaching,  I  could  understand  much  that  he  said,  but  it  was  Ws 
manner  that  impressed  me  most.  I  am  so  thankful  that  I  am  placed  in  his 
home  during  my  studies.  Oh,  the  limitations  of  letter  writing !  I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you  but  must  stop. 

INDIA 

Mrs.  Bruce,  of  Satara,  speaks  of  the  revival  near  her : — 

At  an  examination  of  the  Bible  women  one  of  them  reported  on  the  revival 
at  Punditabai's,  as  she  had  witnessed  it  within  the  last  few  days.  She  told 
simply  and  earnestly  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  was  so  pervasive  that  all  her 
prejudice  began  to  give  way  and  she  felt  like  joining  with  the  others  in  sup 
plication. 

The  Lord  is  teaching  his  people  by  new  methods,  and  European  workers 
are  visiting  Khedgam  to  see  wiiat  is  in  this  great  revival.  One  lady  wrote 
that,  when  reading  the  third  chapter  of  Exodus  (where  Moses  says  he  would 
turn  aside  to  see  the  secret  of  the  bush  burning,  but  not  consumed),  a  mes- 
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sage  from  God  to  her  made  her  feel  that  she  should  change  her  plans  so  as 
to  include  a  visit  to  Pundita  Ramabai's,-  and  she  is  probably  there  during 
these  last  days  of  June  to  witness  the  spiritual  monsoon  of  which  we  hear. 

We  are  all  thankful  for  the  abundant  early  rain  which  has  put  courage 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  A  friend  in  another  part  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency wrote  so  aptly  concerning  the  change  of  seasons  and  the  *'rain"  of 
the  Spirit  that  I  will  venture  to  quote  a  few  sentences.  He  says  :  **  We  are 
thankful  to  be  well  here  and  to  have  had  excellent  rain.  What  a  difference 
it  makes  to  the  place  !  So  may  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  cause  change. 
The  man  of  the  world  has  eyes  only  of  flesh,  and  his  vision  is  limited  by 
matter.  He  sees  the  effect  qf  the  Spirit,  but  puts  the  wrong  cause  thereto. 
He  draws  comparisons  from  his  natural  science  and  tries  to  apply  human 
wisdom  to  unravel  divine  mysteries.  Here  is  the  patience  of  the  saints, 
whose  position  to  the  world  is  illogical — who  see  fools  living  by  faith,  not 
by  sight,  who  endure  as  seeing  what  cannot  be  seen  (by  natural  eye)  ! 
First  the  natural,  then  the  spiritual ;  but  how*  few  care  for  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  and  yet  how  beautiful  is  the  fruit." 

TURKEY 
Miss  Piatt's  letter  from   Harpoot  makes   us  wish  we   had   more   such  schools  and 
such  teachers  :^ 

The  kindergarten  is  very  popular  among  the  children 
of  the  vicinity  and  nearly  every  day  these  last  weeks  we 
have  had  wee  visitors  from  two  years  old  to  five.  Soon 
anxious  mothers  would  come,  hunting  for  their  runaway 
children  and  saying,  "  When  will  you  receive  my  child  as 
a  pupil?  I  can't  keep  her  at  home  at  all,  she  loves  the 
kindergarten  so."  I  have  a  long  list  of  applicants  for  next 
year  already.  We  had  our  closing  entertainment  on 
Thursday,  June  3i.  Twenty  little  ones  received  diplo- 
mas. We  had  two  donkey  loads  of  oak  boughs  to  trim 
with.  They  come  from  the  mountains.  With  potted  plants  in  the  win- 
dows it  looked  quite  like  a  garden.  Next  year,  you  know,  I  plan  to  use  an 
adjoining  room  for  a  second  kindergarten  for  thirty  children.  The  training 
class  girls  will  teach  it,  so  the  only  expense  will  be  for  materials  to  furnish  it. 
The  Turks  in  Mezereh  talk  very  definitely  about  a  kindergarten  now, 
and  have  rented  a  room  and  authorized  me  to  purchase  supplies  for  them. 
I  shall  not  really  believe  it  till  I  see  it. 

The  people  in  the  out-stations  are  eager  for  kindergartens.  I  have  had 
calls  from  the  brethren  of  three  places  begging  me  to  save  them  one  of  my 
girls  as  a  teacher  for  next  year.     They  will  help,  of  course,  in  the  expense 
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as  much  as  they  are  able,  and   I  hope  by  next  year  we  can  have  money  to 
help  them. 

EASTERN    TURKEY 

From  the  report  of  Mt.  Holyoke  School,  Bitlis,  for  1905,  written  by  Miss  C  L 
Ely  :— 

The  system  in  vogue  in  school,  that  the  older  girls  each  have  special  over- 
sight of  one  or  more  of  the  younger  scholars,  helps  very  much,  developing 
thoughtful ness  and  motherly  care  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
affords  much  help  in  the  details  of  every-day  school  life.  Circumstances 
during  the  past  year  have  not  favored  much  touring.  Had  it  been  feasible 
to  visit  outlying  districts  as  much  as  was  done  in  earlier  years,  doubtless  the 
number  of  pupils  would  have  been  larger.  Many  parents  have  an  ardent 
desire  to  educate  their  daughters  as  well  as  their  sons,~but  great  and  increas* 
ing  poverty  forms  a  sad  hindrance.  For  many  years  effort  to  promote  setf- 
support  was  in  good  measure  successful.  At  one  time  more  than  half  the 
scholars  were  self-supporting,  but  of  late  years  the  number  has  gradually 
diminished,  until  now  less  than  one  fifth  pay  all  their  expenses.  Business 
conditions  have  been  so  paralyzed  by  the  great  poverty  in  these  parts  that 
large  numbers  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  are  compelled  to  seek  more  fit* 
vorable  places  for  their  enterprise.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  a  well-toHia 
merchant,  who  entirely  supported  his  two  daughters  in  school,  has  called  to 
express  his  gratitude  for  their  progress,  and  to  say  that  being  unable  to  make 
a  liveli'.iood  here  he  expects  to  remove  to  another  city  bv  the  next  weeU 
caravan.  Thus  after  less  than  two  years  in  school  these  girls  are  withdrawn. 
Many  similar  and  even  more  extreme  cases  might  be  given.  *' Verilv,  the 
poverty  is  at  its  lowest  ebb."  Day  schools  in  remote  wards  of  the  citvare 
much  reduced  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  Three  have  been  discontinudi 
the  teachers  having  gone  to  the  United  States.  One  excellent  school,  taught 
by  an  undergraduate,  has  been  suppressed  b}'  the  authorities.  Now  three 
day  schools  are  continued.  A  few  girls  are  also  taught  in  families,  where 
no  special  school  organization  exists.  Schools  in  several  villages  of  oaf 
field  have  also  been,  closed  in  like  manner. 


A  MOTHER  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  saw  a  great  Sunday-school  celebrt* 
tion  where  thousands  of  children  were  marching  in  holiday  attire.  Siie 
heat  her  breast  and  moaned  in  distress:  ^*  Why  didn't  the  missionaries  come 
htloio?  Tiiese  hands  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  my  twelve  children,an4 
not  one  of  my  own  llesh  remains  to  rejoice  with  me  to-day.     Why.^" 
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Helps  for  Leaders 

POSSIBILITIES   OF  THE  THANK-OFFERING   MEfeTING 
BY    MISS    KATE    G.    LAMSON 

)o  we  fully  realize  in  this  our  day  the  richness  of  the  grace  of  gratitude  ? 
i  do  we  further  realize  the  still  deeper  richness  that  lies  in  the  expression 
jatitude?  The  purpose  of  this  brief  paper  is  to  make  an  earnest  plea 
;  the  thank-offering  meeting,  with  its  sweet  and  sacred  lessons^  be  not 
iheld  from  the  year's  course  of  work  as  planned  for  either  the  young 
es  or  the  children.  A  missionary  meeting  furnishes  large  scope  for 
gesting  to  the  unmindful  heart  some  of  the  common  blessings  of  almost 
ry  life  in  this  favored  land  which  are  by  no  means  world-wide  posses- 
is.  Said  one  missionary  on  returning  to  her  field,  *'  I  envy  you  one  thing 
3  as  I  go  back — fresh  air."  Her  work  lay  in  a  locality  where  the  air 
.  lifeless,  debilitating.  Moreover,  when  there  she  is  surrounded  by 
al  conditions  which  render  it  unsuitable  for  a  woman,  unless  belonging 
one  of  the  lowest  classes,  to  walk  through  the  streets,  so  making  all 
rcise  impossible.     Teach  the  young  people  to  return  thanks  for  sunshine 

fresh  air,  for  freedom  to  enjoy  tliose  great  blessings,  for  security  in  the 
le,  for  Christian  love  and  tolerance  sweetening  and  simplifying  all  of 

for  our  wonderful  resources  when  relaxation  becomes  so  desirable  in  the 
st  of  overburdened  days,  the  public  libraries  and  art  galleries,  the  con- 
s  and  the  lectures  all  opening  to  us  ways  of  escape  from  care,  the  free 
rcourse  with  friends  made  possible  by  Christian  civilization.  Use  the 
chless  opportunity  provided  by  the  thank-offering  meeting  to  draw  the 
'p  contrast  between  our  lives,  so  crowned  with  blessing,  and  the  barren 
te  which  constitutes  life  here  and  that  which  is  to  come  for  the  millions 
women  and  girls  in  the  darkened  lands.  Press  home  the  question, 
/'hat  have  they  in  place  of  the  good  things  enjoyed  daily  by  me.^"  The 
rpness  of  the  contrast  will  furnish  texts  enough  for  each  thank  offering  as 

brought  into  the  meeting,  and  will  kindle  in  eacli  heart  present  a  flame 
ratitude  for  our  own  mercies,  and  of  desire  to  reach  out  helpful  hands  to 
»e  so  much  less  favored  than  we.  That  the  exercise  of  gratitude  is  a 
r  owed  to  God  no  Christian  will  deny.     The  Bible  teaches  it,  our  hearts 
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acknowledge  it  as  a  gracious  and  reasonable  service.  To  the  joy  of  grati- 
tude we  are  less  keenly  alive,-^to  its  power  to  put  us  in  touch  with  the 
loving  heart  of  God,  to  enrich  our  souls,  to  broaden  our  spiritual  horizons. 
Just  as  it  is  well  to  have  stated  seasons  of  prayer,  so  it  is  well  to  have  a 
definite  time  for  the  expression  of  gratitude,  and  this  our  thank-offering 
gives.  If  older  Christians  are  so  helped  by  its  observance,  let  us  see  to  it 
that  this  important  factor  in  the  soul's  development  is  not  denied  the  young 
disciples  who  look  to  us  for  training  in  Christian  service. 


OUR  WORK  AT  HOME 


The  Story  of  a  Mite  Box 

BY    MISS    HELEN    L.    MOODY 

MRS.  GRAHAM'S  library  was  always  a  pleasant  room,  and  when 
the  rays  of  the  late  October  sun  shone  through  the  broad  western 
windows,  leaving  a  path  of  golden  glory  in  their  wake,  it  was  a 
most  delightful  place  in  which  to  stay.  It  was  one  of  those  per- 
fect Indian  summer  days,  when  every  now  and  then  above  the  rustle. of  drj* 
leaves  we  hear  Dame  Nature  softly  whispering  that  summer  is  not  quite 
over,  even  though  snowflakes  are  so  near.  Yet  there  was  a  touch  of  winter 
in  the  crisp,  clear  air  that  made  the  cheery  wood  fire  snapping  briskly  in 
the  open  grate  not  unwelcome. 

Mrs.  Graham  sat  by  the  window  apparently  watching  the  quick  move- 
ments of  her  little  daughter,  who  was  having  a  fine  romp  on  the  lawn  with 
a  great  St.  Bernard.  As  Mary  made  a  last'  futile  attempt  to  persuade 
Bowzer  to  jump  over  a  stick  which  she  was  holding  as  high  as  her  chubby 
arms  would  reach,  and  then  threw  down  the  stick  in  disgust,  a  faint  smile 
crossed  the  mother's  face,  but  quickly  made  way  for  the  troubled  look 
which  it  had  momentarily  displaced.  A  sigh  escaped  her  lips  as  she  looked 
at  a  hideous,  bright  blue  mite  box  which  stood  upon  her  writing  desk, 
looking  strangely  out  of  place  amidst  the  perfect  harmony  of  dull  reds  and 
soft  olives  and  golden  browns. 

Two  years  before  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  had  robbed  her  of  the 
kind,  brave  husband,  who  had  made  her  life  one  round  of  happiness,  con- 
stantly shielding  her  from  everything  hard  or  unpleasant,  and  she  and  little 
Mary  had  been  left  alone.     Her  life  had  been  so  bound  up  in  his  that  at 
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St  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  live  without  him.  She  was  wholly 
ireconciled  to  her  loss,  and  the  sight  of  the  innocent  thank  offering  box 
oused  afresh  the  bitter  grief  which  she  had  tried  to  put  from  lier. 
She  had  been  a  persistent  home  body  during  her  widowhood,  and  now 
e  wondered  how  she  had  been  persuaded  to  attend  the  missionary  tea  at 
hich  the  mite  boxes  had  been  distributed.     It  seemed  a  very  simple  matter 

promise  to  put  a  small  offering  into  the  box  whenever  she  felt  especially 
ankful  for  anything,  and  then  bring  it  to  tlie  Grace  Street  Church  on  tlie 
it  Friday  of  October.  Yet  the  appointed  time  was  only  one  day  distant, 
id  this  poor  perplexed  woman  could  not  think  of  one  single  blessing  for 
hich  to  offer  thanks.     Of  course  she  might  consider  the  privileges  common 

all  women  of  this  Christian  land,  or  her  well  appointed  home,  or  nqm- 
rless  other  benefits  as  worthy  causes  for  thanksgiving ;  but  she  was  too 
»nest  to  pretend  to  be  grateful  for  things  toward  which  she  was  utterly 
different.  What  happiness  was  to  be  derived  from  a  home  where  every- 
ing  was  a  continual  reminder  of  the  thoughtful  one  who  had  planned  it 
r  her  pleasure,  when  Lester  Graham  was  not  there  to  share  its  comforts? 
/en  little  Mary  could  not  be  called  an  undisguised  blessing;  for  whenever 
rs.  Graham  looked  upon  the  big  blue  eyes  and  smiling  lips  of  her  daugh- 
r,  the  child's  resemblance  to  her  father  awoke  in  the  mother's  heart  a  fresh 
nse  of  loneliness. 

What  to  do  Mrs.  Graham  could  not  tell.  She  would  not  fill  the  mite 
►X,  letting  every  coin  represent  gratitude  she  did  not  feel ;  still  it  would  be 
ird  to  send  it  back  empty,  for  not  everyone  would  understand  the  motives 

her  heart.     ScJme  might  even  think  her  purse  strings  were  held  too  closely 

allow  any  of  her  substance  to  enter  the  Lord's  treasury,  and  that  was  a 
1  of  which  she  could  not  bear  to  be  accused.  However,  thinking  seemed 
ily  to  aggravate  matters,  so  she  decided  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  her 
ind,  hoping  against  hope  that  some  solution  of  the  problem  would  come 
e  the  morrow.  Come  it  did,  and  in  a  very  unexpected  way. 
They  tell  us  that  day  dreams  are  the  only  ones  which  ever  affect  our  lives. 
everthele^s  the  answer  to  Mrs.  Graham's  question  came  in  a  dream.  As 
e  slept  she  thought  an  angel  stood  beside  her,  and  said  :  *'  Woman,  hast 
ou  nothing  for  which  to  thank  thy  Maker ;  are  health  and  strength  un- 
orthy  of  thy  gratitude?  Thy  home,  thy  life  of  ease,  thy  little  daughter, 
e  not  all  these  sufliicient  to  call  forth  one  word  of  praise  to  the  Giver  of 
em  all?  And  canst  thou  say  nothing  in  appreciation  of  the  gift  of  his 
ar  Son?  As  thou  dost  not  count  thy  mercies  now,  they  shall  be  taken 
>m  thee,  not  all  at  once,  but  singly,  that  thou  mayest  realize  the  full  value 
each  one.     Little  Mary  shall  be  the  first  one."    And  as  the  last  word  was 
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spoken,  the  white-robed  figure,  bearing  in  its  arms  the  form  of  the  sleeping 
child,  faded  slowly  from  her  sight.  It  seemed  as  though  a  new  day  liad 
dawned  and  she  must  rise  and  go  about  her  usual  duties  without  that  dear 
companion,  her  grief  made  more  poignant  by  the  ever  recurring  thought 
that  but  for  her  own  thanklessness  this  new  sorrow  might  not  have  been. 
She  felt  then  indeed  there  was  no  cause  for  giving  thanks. 

Again  appeared  tile  angel  saying:  "Since  thou  dost  so  lightly  esteem 
home  and  wealth,  they  too  shall  be  taken  away,  and  thou  shalt  earn  thy 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow."  Again  she  blamed  herself  for  not  having 
appreciated  these  blessings  until  they  were  gone,  and  again  she  wondered  if 
there  were  any  lot  more  miserable  than  hers. 

Yet  worse  was  to  come  when  the  white-robed  figure  appeared,  tellinoj  her 
that  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  health.  And  in  her  dream  she  thought  she 
had  a  cruel  cougli,  which  was  slowly  stealing  her  life  away,  till  she  wished 
that  death  would  come  to  free  her  from  the  poor,  pain-racked  bodv. 

At  last  came  the  angel  of  death,  speaking  thus :  *'  Since  thou  dost  place 
so  low  a  value  upon  thy  life,  thou  must  give  that  up  also,  and  I  am  sent  to 
take  it  from  thee."  She  cried  aloud  for  mercy,  that  only  one  more  oppor- 
tunity miglit  be  given  her ;  but  stern  and  unrelenting  came  the  answer, 
'*  Since  thou  didst  scorn  thy  blessings,  they  are  no  longer  thine." 

At  that  slie  awakened,  and  as  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  familiar  objects  of 
the  room  and  the  glory  of  tlie  sunrise  which  had  never  seemed  half  so  won- 
derful before,  she  knew  it  was  a  dream.  It  seemed  so  good  just  to  be  alive 
that  she  breathed  an  eager  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  when  slie  thought  of 
Mary,  fearful  lest  tlie  angel's  first  message  might  be  true  after  all.  Then 
she  looked  and  saw  the  child  waiting  in  the  doorway  for  her  morning  kiss, 
all  fresh  and  rosy  like  the  dawn,  and  the  mother's  heart  was  filled  witli 
gratitude  too  deep  for  words. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dressed  she  ran  for  the  thank-offering  box,  her  hands 
filled  with  silver  and  gold,  feeling  that  no  baser  metal  could  be  a  worthy 
gift  to  llini  who  is  the  source  of  all  good.  And  lo,  the  box  w\is  full.  As 
she  broke  it  open,  out  fell  pennies,  nickels,  dimes   and  even  a  few  quarters. 

(  To  be  concluded.) 


Our  Daily  Prayer  in  November 

The  mission  of  the  American  Board  to  Mexico,  our  next-door  neighbor, 
hns  five  stations  and  58  out-stations ;  six  ordained  missionaries  with  their 
wives,  and  six  single  women  carry  on  the  work  with  the  aid  of  25  native 
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helpers ;  more  than  1,200  communicants  form  the  23  churches,  one  of  which 
is  entirely  self-supporting.  Eight  schools  give  instruction  to  over  500 
3upils,  and  37  Sunday  schools  enroll  1,360  eager  students.  Could  we  follow 
:he  daily  life  of  Mrs.  Rowland  and  Mrs.  Wright  we  should  find  it  filled 
vith  a  multiplicity  of  cares  and  Christian  service.  To  make  the  home,  to 
each  in  Sunday  school  and  perhaps  on  the  week  days,  to  lead  the  women's 
neetings,  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor,  to  befriend  and  partly  mother  many 
roung  men  who  are  students  in  the  Colegio  Internacional,  are  some  of  their 
•egular  duties.     To  these  many  special  occasions  bring  special  additions. 

Miss  Gleason  and  Miss  Matthews  carry  on  the  Institute  Corona,  a  board- 
ncr  school  for  girls,  which  had  no  pupils  last  year.  After  a  long  and 
iangerous  illness  Mrs.  Eaton  has  regained  a  fair  degree  of  health,  and  she 
las  resumed  her  work  for  native  women  and  children,  and  all  lines  of 
ictivity  are  stronger  for  her  presence.  Ill  health  has  compelled  Miss 
rinmmond  to  lay  down,  most  regretfully,  her  work  in  the  Colegio  Chiluia- 
uiense,  a  girls'  boarding  and  day  school,  with  109  pupils.  Miss  Long, 
issisted  by  several  native  teachers,  is  now  carrying  the  heavy  care  of  the 
chool.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamison  have  resigned  their  missionary  connection. 
Vliss  Prescott  carries  on  a  thriving  day  school  and  Miss  Dunning  leads  a 
rrowing  kindergarten.  The  work  of  both  could  be  indefinitely  extended 
:ould  their  means  be  increased.  Mrs.  Wagner,  busy  with  many  home 
;ares,  finds  many  ways  to  help  the  native  women,  whose  ignorance  needs 
he  light.  Mrs.  Hahn  is  gaining  the  Spanish  language,  in  which  most 
>f  our  work  in  Mexico  is  done,  and  already  conducts  meetings  when 
lecessary. 

Turning  to  Western  Turkey  we  find  Mrs.  Tracy  at  Marsovan,  the  center 
>f  a  wide  circle  of  women  and  homes  among  the  poorer  people,  to  whom 
ihe  has  for  many  years  brought  the  help  of  the  gospel.  She  also  makes 
*  frequent  visits  to  the  hospital,  where  she  finds  opportunity  for  much 
iirect  missionary  work  with  those  who  are  unable  to  read,  and  oflen  too  ill 
'o  enter  much  into  conversation."  This  girls'  boarding  school  at  Marsovan 
is  the  educational  center  for  a  district  of  30,000  square  iniles,  and  its  liclpful 
influence  is  beyond  measure.  The  number  of  pupils  last  year  was  about 
'50.  Miss  Cull  has  been  obliged  by  uncertain  health  to  return  to  America. 
Miss  Willard  stands  at  the  head  of  the  school,  with  multifarious  cares. 
N^Iiss  Piatt  has  charge  of  the  music  department.  Miss  Mills  teaches  in  the 
Collegiate  Institute  for  girls  in  Smyrna.  Mrs.  Ri^^gs  has  given  much  time 
^o  the  orphanage,  but  in  the  spring  that  was  discontinued.  Some  of  tlie 
Orphans  have  come  to  self-support ;  some  have  gone  to  the  orphanage  at 
^ivas ;  some  have  joined  tlie  boarding  school ;  some  have  found  iiomes  in 
STood  families — all  are  well  cared  for.  Mrs.  Riggs  did  much  to  help  the 
Sufferers  by  the  recent  fire,  and  now  she  gives  much  attention  to  work  for 
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women.  Mrs.  Smith  is  matron  of  the  college,  having  careful  supervision 
of  rooms,  dormitories,  kitchen  and  dining  room.  The  boys  all  find  in  her 
a  real  mother,  and  often  come  to  her  for  sympathy  and  advice.  Mrs.  Riggs 
finds  her  time  mostly  filled  with  the  care  of  her  own  little  children,  but  to 
make  a  happy  home  for  a  missionary  is  to  double  the  value  of  his  work. 

Mr.  White  is  a  professor  in  Anatolia  College,  and  Mrs.  White  works 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  for  the  young  men.  During  the  past  year 
she  has  taught  one  of  the  classes,  thus  gaining  direct  touch  with  the 
students,  and  many  testify  to  the  spiritual  help  she  has  given  them  in  her 
home.  Mrs.  Elmer  has  joined  the  staff  at  Marsovan  since  the  Calendar  was 
prepared,  and  finds  her  time  well  filled  with  the  care  of  her  household  and 
the  study  of  Turkish.  Dr.  Carrington  is  just  opening  a  greatly  needed 
training  school  for  nurses,  and  Mrs.  Carrington  will  find  many  ways  of 
service  in  connection  therewith.  Mrs.  Getchell  finds  her  chief  work  among 
the  boys  of  the  preparatory  department,  of  which  her  husband  is  principal. 
The  ages  of  the  lads  who  come  to  the  home  range  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years,  and  they  turn  often  to  Mrs.  Getchell  for  a  mother's  help.  Miss 
Ward  is  a  teacher  in  the  girls'  boarding  school. 

About  one  hundred  children  have  gathered  in  the  two  kindergartens 
which  Miss  Burrage  has  managed,  and  she  has  also  had  a  training  class  of 
five.  Mrs.  Fowle  does  much  for  the  women  about  her,  guiding  a  prayer 
meeting  weekly  and  a  mothers'  meeting  every  month. 

Mrs.  Chambers  shares  the  labors  of  her  husband,  who  has  charge  of  the 
important  school  for  boys.  An  article  in  our  October  number  tells  of  a 
little  harvest  of  their  seed  sowing.  Mrs.  Allen  has  five  little  children;  do 
we  need  to  ask  how  she  spends  her  time.^  Mrs.  Baldwin,  whose  delicate 
health  prevents  much  active  labor,  still  keeps  in  close  and  helpful  touch 
with  many  who  were  formerly  her  pupils.  Miss  Allen,  with  Miss  Powers, 
has  charge  of  the  girls'  school,  which  has  about  fifty  pupils. 

The  work  in  Africa  is  so  important  and  the  need  so  great  that  we  must 
often  bring  it  to  the  Father  for  his  help  and  blessing.  Mrs.  Fay  has  clone 
much  in  kindergarten  work,  finding  the  dark-skinned  little  folks  as  teach- 
able and  as  lovable  as  the  white.  Miss  Campbell's  work  is  teaching.  Miss 
Stimpson  has  come  to  this  country  for  her  furlough,  and  her  friend,  Miss 
Arnott,  wliile  still  new  to  the  language,  must  take  a  large  share  of  her 
work.  Mrs.  Sanders  has  had  charge  of  all  the  medical  work  at  the  station, 
as  Dr.  Wellman,  witii  his  family,  have  removed  to  Elende,  where  new 
work  has  been  begun. 


Prayer  for  Women's  Missionary  Meetings 

A  prayer  written  on  request  bj  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Phillips,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Havea 

Branch,  W.  B.  M. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  we  worship  thee  as  the  all-wise  and  ^ 
loving  ;  to  thee  we  make  om'  confessions  and  offer  our  praises. 

We    thank    Thee    for  that   great    redemptive   purpose  which    has  never 
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wavered  through  all  the  ages,  and  which  has  found  expression  in  the  mes- 
sage, in  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the  teachings  of  thy  Spirit  moving 
men  to  love  and  service. 

We  rejoice  in  the  missionary  spirit,  which,  wakened  at  Pentecost,  has 
sent  consecrated  men  and  women  into  every  land  proclaiming  the  glad 
tidings.  We  rejoice  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross,  in  the  inspirations  which 
come  to  us  from  the  record,  in  the  call  and  the  opportunities  which  beckon 
us. 

We  thank  thee  for  woman's  part  in  the  great  work,  for  the  martyrs  who 
have  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood,  for  the  evangelists  and  teachers 
and  physicians  who  in  love  of  the  Christ  and  of  the  truth  have  enlarged  and 
enriched  the  kingdom  by  their  sacrificial  service.  We  thank  thee  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  Christian  women  of  America  whose  hearts  the  Spirit  has 
touched,  for  our  own  Board  and  for  the  work  thou  art  permitting  us  to  do. 

We  beseech  thee  to  bless  us,  bless  the  American  Board  and  all  the 
agencies  of  the  Church  universal.  Bless  the  missionaries  and  the  mission 
fields.  Bless  all  the  women  of  our  churches,  inspire  them  with  the  Christ 
spirit,  give  them  faith  and  courage  and  devotion,  teach  them  how  to  pray 
and  how  to  give,  then  accept  the  offering  we  make,  and  sanctify  it  to  the 
world's  redemption. 

We  pray  for  the  extension  of  tlie  Kingdom,  for  the  quickening  of  all 
believers,  for  the  salvation  of  the  nations.  We  pray  **  that  we  may  count 
all  things  but  loss  that  we  may  win  Christ  and  be  found  in  him,**  not 
empty  handed  but  having  sheaves  to  lay  at  his  blessed  feet. 

(The  Lord's  Prayer.) 


Suggestions  for  Auxiliary  Meetings 

TOPIC   FOR  JANUARY 
CHAPTER   II   OF  CHRISTUS   REDEMPTOR 

SAMOA,  TONGA,  MICRONESIA 

We  Congregational  women  may  wisely  reserve  Micronesia  and  our  work  there  for 
a  later  meeting  after  we  have  finished  the  text-book,  and  give  our  attention  now  to 
Samoa  and  Tonga. 

A  map  lesson  should  begin  the  study  of  these  island  groups.  Show  the  relative 
positions  of  the  Hervey  group,  from  which  John  Williams  sailed  to  Samoa,  the  Tongas 
and  Samoa  itself.  The  article  on  page  483  of  this  number,  with  its  illustrations,  shows 
the  natives  in  their  primitive  condition.  We  should  learn  of  the  wonderful  devotion 
and  efficiency  of  those  natives  who  themselves  became  missionaries  as  told  in  TAe 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Heroes  of  the  South  Seas. 

Someone  who  loves  the  books  of  R,  L.  Stevenson  will  delight  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  life  in  Upolu,  and  the  meeting  may  well  close  with  the  following  prayer  which  he 
wrote : — 

•*  We  beseech  thee.  Lord,  to  behold  us  with  favor,  folk  of  many  families  and  na- 
tions gathered  together  in  the  peace  of  this  roof,  weak  men  and  women  subsisting 
under  the  covert  of  thy  patience.  Be  patient  still ;  suffer  us  yet  awhile  longer— with 
our  broken  purposes  of  good,  with  our  idle  endeavors  against  evil;  suffer  us  awhile 
longer  to  endure  and  (if  it  may  be)  help  us  to  do  better.     Bless  to  us  our  extraordi- 
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nary  mercies ;  if  the  day  come  when  these  must  be  taken,  brace  us  to  play  the  ma 
under  affliction.  Be  with  our  friends,  be  with  ourselves.  Go  with  each  of  us  to  rest 
if  any  awake  temper  to  us  the  dark  hours  of  watching,  and  when  the  day  retumi 
return  to  us,  our  sun  and  comforter,  and  call  us  up  with  morning  faces  and  wit 
morning  hearts — eager  to  labor,  eager  to  be  happy,  if  happiness  shall  be  our  portion- 
and  if  the  day  be  marked  with  sorrow,  strong  to  endure  it. 

**  We  thank  thee  and  praise  thee;  and  in  the  words  of  him  to  whom  thisdiji 
sacred,  close  our  oblation."    Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  etc 


Annual  Meeting  of   W.   B.   M. 

Thb  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will  be  held  la 
State  Street  Church,  Portland,  Maine,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 14  and  15,  1906.  A  meeting  for  delegates  will  be  held  on  Tuesdaj, 
the  13th. 

The  ladies  of  Portland  will  be  happy  to  entertain  delegates  appointed  Iqr 
Branches  and  women  who  have  ever  been  under  appointment  as  miisioi* 
aries  by  the  Woman's  Board  or  the  American  Board.  All  such  desiriD| 
entertainment  are  requested  to  send  their  names,  stating  what  they  repR^ 
sent,  to  Miss  Jean  L.  Crie,  79  State  Street,  Portland,  before  October  & 
Any  wishing  to  secure  accommodations  at  their  own  expense  may  akv 
apply  to  Miss  Crie. 

The  usual  reduction  in  railroad  rates  on  the  certificate  plan  has  bw 
secured. 


Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

Receipts  from  Augtist  18  to  September  18, 1906. 
Miss  Sarah  Lodisr  Dav,  Treasurer. 


Bmtem  Maine  Branch.— M  rs.  J.  8. Wheel- 
wright, Treas.,  Baugor  House,  Bangor. 
Bangor,  M.  L.  C,  6;  Norridgewock, 
Coll.  at  Woman's  Miss'y  Meeting,  l.'^S, 
Aux.,  3.80;  Searsport,  Aux.,  13.05; 
Skowhegan,  Woman's  Miss'y  Union, 
20.75;  Thomaston,  Aax.,4;  WestBrooks- 
Tille,  Coll.  at  Miss'y  Meeting,  2.46.  Less 
expense  printing  reports,  27, 

Western  Maine  Branch.— M\m  Annie  F. 
Bailey  ,Treas.,  52  Cbadwick  St.,Portland. 
Income  of  Abbie  Hart  Chapman  Fund 
from  November,  1906,  27.67;  Cumber- 
land Centre,  Aux..  10.60;  Denmark, 
Prim.  S.  8.,  2,  Gardner,  C.  E.  8oc.,  2.56; 
Litchfield  Corner,  Aux.,  9;  Portland, 
Second  Parish  Ch.,  C.  E.  8oc.,  26;  Wat- 
erford,  Aux.,  6.26,  C.  R.,  3.75.  Less  ex- 
penses, 2.36, 


Total, 


23  31 


84  36 
107  67 


KEW  HAMP8HIRB. 

yew  Hampshire  ^ranc^.— Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Brickett,  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring  St., 
Concord.  Alstead  Center,  Ladies'  Cir- 
cle, 3;  Atkinson,  Aux.,  20,  Flowers  of 
Hope  M.  B.,  9,  C.  R.,  1;  Harrington, 


Aux.,  14.M,  C.  B.  Soo.,  6;  Bath,  Aux., 
II;  Bennington,  Aux.,  IS;  Boacawen, 
Aux.,  6.60:  Brentwood,  East,  Aiiz.,8jN; 
Candia,  Candia  Helpers,  6;  Obetter. 
Aux.,  16;  Claremont,  Aux.  (60  of  wli.  to 
const.  L.  M*8  Miss  V.  C.  Marsh,  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Watben),  69.27;  Concord,  Aux.,  11, 
South  Ch.,  Wednesday  Evening  M.  8., 
10;  Concord,  West,  Aux.,  8;  DnnbeniNi, 
Aux.,  9JB0;  Francestown,  Anx.,  10; 
Goffstown,  Anz.,  98.66;  GreenlMd, 
Aux  ,  12.36;  Hampton,  €.&«  10,  What- 
soever M.  C,  6;  HanoTer,  Anx.,  55; 
Henniker,  C.  B.  Soc.,  26;  Hinsdale.  A«x. 
(to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  M.  8.  Leach).  V; 
Hudson,  Aux.  and  C.  E.  Soe..  18jS2. 
Happy  Workers  M.  B.,  4M;  Jaffrsr, 
Aux.  (With  prev.  oontri.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Cutter),  18.60;  Keene, 
Court  St.  Ch.,  Aux.  (26  of  wh.  to  ooest. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  B.  S.  Mathes).  SO,  Wint  Cone. 
Ch.,  M.-B.,  6;  Kenstn|^n,  Ai^.,  2J0; 
Laconia,  Aux.,  26.60;  lAncaster,  Asx. 
rof  wh.  Mrs.  (Tiara  Howe,  30,  C.  S..  HX 
(to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Ellen  BittisKS, 
Mrs.  Clara  Howe),  60;  Lehanon,  Avz., 
61.80;  Lebanon,  West.  Aox..  88.00;  Lis- 
bon, Aux.,  18 ;  Littleton,  Anx.,  60;  Lyas, 
Anx.,  63.60;  Manchester.  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  116.25,  WaUace  M.  C,  7,C.B.,I, 


Receipts 
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:.  Ch.,  Aux..  160,  Sooth  Main 
X.,  17;  Marlboroagh,  Aux., 
I,  Aox.,  7.80;  Meriden,  Aux., 
ack,  Aox.,  28.61 ;  Mont  Yer- 
2;  Naabua,  Aux.,  28.96,  Fil- 
r.  L.  M.  S.,  10;  Mew  Boston, 
Bwflelds.  Aux  ,10;  Newport, 
illf^bten,  6;  Northwood  Cen- 
\\  Orford,  Bosy  Beet,  M.  B., 
ook,  Aux.,  60.50;  Piermont, 
Circle,  8;  Flyroonth,  Aux., 
mouth,  Aux.,  65;  Raymond, 
in<l|;e,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to 

Mrs.  Elvira  J.  Hale),  30.51 ; 
Aux.,  25,  T.  L.  M.  8.,  7;  Sea- 

Hampton  Falls,  Aux.,  %f 
\iix.,  12.50;  Walpole,  Aux., 
Anx.,  13;  Winchester,  Aux., 
peuaes,  14.76,  1,469  97 

TKRMUNT.  • 

tnoh.—Mn,  C.  H.  Stevens, 
Juliasbary.  Ascutneyville, 
9ld,  6.25;  Bamet,  18.50;  Bar- 
rev,  contri.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Barron),  18.35;  Barton  Land- 
llows  Falls,  28.15,  Mt.  Kll- 
20,  M.C.,4;  Benninfcton,25; 
I,  North,  22;  Benson,  11.90; 
East  (with  prev.  contri.  to 
I.  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Sykes),  6; 
S  of  wb.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
er  Kilboarn),  31;  Brattle- 
wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Boyden),  40;  Brattleboro, 
Brookfield,  First  Ch.,  18.60, 
,  14,  C.  E.  Soc.,  6;  Burllnff- 
)  St.  Cb.,  Aux.,  22.86,  First 
Cabot,  8;  Cambridf:e,  16; 
>ort,  5;  Castleton,  Miss'y 
belsea,  10,  Jr.  BeneT.  Soc., 
14;  Colchester,  4.^4,  C.  R.. 
rail,  26;  Coventry,  15.50; 
North.  8.80;  Danville,  26.26; 
Dummerston,  East,  9.25; 
5 of  wb.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
It),  34.36;  Enosbur^  Falls, 
;h..  Infant  Class,  1;  Essex 
1;  Fair  Haven,  14.50;  Ferris- 
Georgia,  14;  Glover,  West, 
nsboro,  12.64),  C.  R.,  6.50; 
g:a8t,25;  Hartford  (26  of  wb. 
M.  Mrs.  David  Wriebt),  29; 
2.75;  IraHburg:,  5;  Jencbo, 
:>iitre,  32;  Johnson,  12,  In- 
S.  S.,  4.50;  Ludlow,  32,  C.  E. 
ndon  (26  of  wh.  to  const.  L. 
th  M.  Paris),  27.60,  Buds  of 
,  C.  K.  Soc,  2.60;  Lyndon- 
y  Bees,  ]1.36(both  with  prev. 
const.  L  Af.  Miss  Clara 
lanchester.  63.33,  Nimble 
le,  26;  Mclndoe  Falls  (25  of 
It.  Is.  M.  Mrs.  Emily  Belt), 
letown  Spring,  22.41 ;  Mil- 
tntpelier,  14.24;  Morrisville, 
rr,  70;  New  Haven,  6.50; 
JO;  Ivorwich  (with  prev. 
nst  L.  M.  Miss  Annie  Board- 
Orwell,  46.20,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
tm,  60;  Pern,  8  60 ;  Pittsford, 
lis  (Extra-cent-a-day  Band, 
Miltney,  East,  6;  Randolph 
r.  B.  Club.  60cts.,  C.  E.  Soc, 
jr,  7.40;  Royalton,  10.  0.  K. 
cbory,  C.  E.  Soc,  I ;  Rupert, 


SOJK);  Rutland,  9D;  Sharon,  6;  Sheldon, 
2.60:  Sboreham,  23.04;  South  Hero,  7; 
Sprinicfleld,  lon;  Strafford,  14, C. S.  Soc, 
5 ;  Stowe  (Th.  Off.,  78)  (60  of  wh.  to  const. 
L.  M's  Mrs.  Eunice  Pottle,  Mrs.  Abbie 
Warren),  95.64.  Jr.  G.  E.  Soc.  6.16;  St. 
Albans,  8S.06;  St.  Johnsbary,  North  Ch. 
(25  of  wh.  by  a  friend  to  const.  L.  M. 
Priscilla  Fairbanks  Brooks),  90Ji6,  South 
Cb.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Adams),  40JS1,  C.  R..  2,  Searchlight  Club, 
6;  St.  Johnsbury,  East,  10;  Thetford,  21, 
C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Underhill,  14.35;  Yer- 
pannes,  35;  Waterbury  (with  prev. 
contri.  to  const.  L.  M*8  Mrs.  Charles 
Haines.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Demeritt),  16.75; 
Waferford,  Lower,  8.25;  Wells  River,  8; 
Westford,  Bxtra-cent-a^ay  Band,  9; 
West  Rutland,  10;  Williamstown  (with 
prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Walker),  20;  Williston,  10;  Wllmiurton,  . 
13.66,  C.  E.  Soc.  2;  Windham.  6;  Wind- 
sor. 23.85;  Woodstock  (Th.  Off.,  68.16), 
110.22,  2,367  94 

M  A8SA0B  UB1CTTS. 

A  Friend,  25  00 

Andoverand  Wobum  Braneh,—Mr9.  Mar- 
garet K.  Richardson,  Treas.,  Reading. 
Lexineton,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L. 
M.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Norris).  Ill  68 

Barnstable  Co.  Branoh.—Miu  Amelia 
Snow,  Treas.,  East  Orleans.  Falmouth, 
Aux.,  41  20;  Yarmouth,  Aux.,  6,  46  20 

Cam6riel0«.— Friends,  through  Mrs.  £.  C. 
Moore,  15  00 

Bwkthire  Branch.—  Mrs.  Charles  E.  West, 
Treas.,  123  South  St.,  Pittsfleld.  Mid. 
dlefleld,  Mary  A.  Rockwood  Soc,  30  00 

Fiufiklin  Co.  Branch.— Viiw  Lucy  A. Spar- 
hawk,  Treas.,  18  Congress  St.,  Green- 
field. Charlemont,  10;  Greenfield.  20; 
Northfleld,  20.52;  South  Deerfield,  9,  69  62 

Hampshire  Co.  Branch.— M\m  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Northampton.  Edwards 
Ch.,  Aux.,  11;  Sooth  Hadley,  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke  College,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  626;  West- 
hampton,  Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  to 
const.  L.  M*s  Miss  Mary  C.  Edwards, 
Mrs.  Mary  Matthews,  Mrs.  Alice  Mon- 
tague, Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Pomeroy),  26, 
Lanman  Hand.  80,  691  00 

Norfolk  and  PilgHm  Braneh.—}A\we  Ab- 
bie L.  Loud,  Treas.,  Ix>ck  Box  63,  Wey- 
mouth.   Easton,  Aux..  26  00 

North  Middleeez  Branchr-MiM  Julia  S. 
('oiiant,  Treas.,  Littleton  Common. 
Acton,  Aux.,  11 ;  Ashby,  Woman's  Un- 
ion, 24;  Ayer,  Aux.,  81.50;  lioxboro, 
Miss'y  Soc,  10.  C.  B.  Soc.,|0;  Concord, 
Aux.. 26,  C.  £.  Soc,  10;  Dunstable,  Aux., 
20;  Hanrard,  AUX..29;  Littleton.  Aux., 
40;  Lunenburg,  Aux..  88;  Pepperell, 
Aux.,  70.42;  Westford,  Aux.,  40,  C.  E. 
Soc,  10,  369  92 

8prina/leld  Branch.— Mm.  Mary  H.Mitcli- 
ell,  Treas.,  1078  Wortbington  St.,  Sprinjr- 
fleld.  Cbicopee.  Third  Ch.,  Aux.,  5; 
Kolyoke,  First  Ch.,  Anx..  26  57,  Second 
Cb.,  The  Arinsba.  10,  C.  R.,  13;  Ludlow 
Centre,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  16;  Monson,  Aux., 
77:  Wllbrabam.  Aux.,  6,  151  57 

Suffolk  Braneh.^}A\M  Lucy  K.  Hawes, 
Treas., 27River  St.,  Cambridge.  Somer- 
ville,  Broadway  Ch.,  Aux.,  9.42,  Martha 
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E.  Wbitaker  Memorial*  10,  Winter  Hill 
Cb.,  Aux..  16,  34  42 

Whitman,—**  In  His  Name"  3  US 

WoroenUr  Co,  /?ran«iL~M  rs.  Theodore  H. 
Nye,  Treat.,  15  Uerlubire  St.,  Worcester. 
Barre,  Aux.,  20;  Hlackitone,  C.  B.  8oc.. 
5:  Holden,  Aux.,  20:  Milbury,  Second 
Cb.,  Aax.,88;  Rutland,  Woman's  Union, 
6;  Wincbendon,  Nortb,  Aux.,  37.66; 
Worcester,  Hope  Cb.,  Aux.,  12,  Park 
Cb.,  Extra-cent-a-day  Band,  2.96,  Union 
Cb.,  Aux.,  30.  221  61 


ToUl,        1,7M  97 

BHODK  ISIJLMD. 

Rhode  Inland  Branoh.-^Mv,  Clara  J. 
Marneflekl,  Treas.,  99  Summit  St.,  Paw- 
tucket.  Barrineton,  Bayside  Gleaners, 
60;  Carolina,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Tinkbam, 
10;  Central  Falls,  Aux.  (Easter  Off., 
24.30), 87.26;  Peacedale,  Aux.,  160;  ProTi- 
dence,  Beneficent  Cb.,  Beneficent  Dau., 
63,  Central  Cb.,  Miss  Kimball's  S.  S. 
Class,  IS,  Prim.  Dept.  8.  S.,  8,  Pilftrim 
Cb.,  Aux.  (26  of  wb.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Emma  H.  Arnold),  60.39,  Laurie  Guild, 
30,  LiUle  Pilfi^rims,  80,  Plymontb  Cb., 
Aux.,  19,  Dan.  of  Cor.,  lO.Mornin^  Stars, 
32.96,  Inter,  and  Jr.  C.  E.  Socs..  2,  C.  R., 
3.25:  Rlverpoint,  Miss  Emma  B.  Greene 
(a  birtbday  off.  in  memory  of  Rer.  Fred. 
H.  Adams),  5;  Riverside,  C.  B.  Soc,  1; 
Woonsooket,  Globe  Cb.,  Pro  Cbristo 
8oc.,  10.C.B.  Soc.,  11,C.  R..7.  612  84 

Wateh  mU,—Mn,  W.  H.  Haile,  100  00 

Total,  712  84 

OONNBOTIOUT. 

Soitem  Conn,  Brctneh,—MlM  Anna  C. 
Learned,  Treas.,  266  Hempstead  St., 
New  London.  A  Friend,  6;  Gosben, 
Band  of  Workers,  10.10;  Griswold,  Aux., 
1;  Hampton,  Aux.  (witb  prev.  contri.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Cyntbia  Ann  Ham- 
mond), 20.45;  Lisbon,  Cb.,  10,  Aux.,  32 
(botb  witb  prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M's 
Miss  Nellie  8.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Frank 
Knight);  Plainfleld,  Cong.  Cb.  and  Mis- 
sion  Reading  Cir.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Miss 
Ellen  B.  Lyncb),25;  Stonington,  Second 
Cb..  Aux.,  9.42,  113  97 

Harford  Braneh.—M.n.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.,  21  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Columbia,  Aux.,  69;  Hartford,  A 
Friend,  10,  Parmington  Ave.  Cb.,  S.  8., 
23.23,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  1 ;  Newington,  A 
Friend,  5,  Aux.,  48.34;  Suffield.  Aux., 
100;  Tolland,  Aux.  (60  of  wb.  to  const. 
L.  M's  Mrs.  Sarab  B.  Agard,  Miss  Miri- 
am L.  Underwood).  53.80;  Unionville, 
Aux.,  27.65;  West  Hartford,  Jr.  Aux., 
25;  Willington,  C.  B.  Soc..  3.  365  72 

yew  Haven  Branch.— MiM  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.,  314  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven. 
AnftonJa,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  8;  Branford, 
Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  F.  T.  Brad- 
ley), 25;  Bridgeport,  West  End  Cb., 
Aux.,  20;  Cromwell,  E.  W.,  10;  Durbam, 
Meth.  Cb.,  C.  E.  Soc.,  2;  Ellsworth,  C. 
E.  Soc,  3;  Goshen,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  6; 
(vreenwicb.  Second  Cb.,  Aux.,  45,  C.  E. 
Soc,  5;  Litchfield.  Aux.,  62.58,  C.  E. 
Soc,  11.43;  Litchfield  Co..  A  Friend,  75; 


Meriden,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  42.  C.  R..  20; 
M  iddletown.  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  31 .05,  v.  R., 
3.20;  Long  HUl,  C.  B.  Soc,  8,  Jr.  C.K. 
Soc,  2;  Milton.  C.  K.  Soc,  10;  Morna 
S.  S.,  10;  New  Hartford,  C.  B.  Soc,  6; 
New  Haven,  Taylor  Ch.,  M.  C.6,  Wel- 
come Hall,  Girls*  Leagoe,  5;  New  Mil- 
ford,  Golden  Links,  90,  C  E.  Soc,  5; 
Nortb  Woodbury,  C.  B.  Soc,  5;  8*lj»- 
bury,  Aux.,  82.98;  Sharon,  C.  B.  8oc, 
20;  Stamford,  First  Ch.,  Aux..  25;  Stnt- 
ford,  A  Friend,  68,  Aux.,  60,  Mtation 
League,  6;  Torringford,  H.  W.,  20: 
Washington,  Aux.,  17.60,  C.  R.  (100  of 
wb.  to  const.  L.  M's  Louise  Baldwin. 
LouiM  Bellinger,  Nellie  Irwin,  Geoive 
Hickox),  1116.11;  Waterbury.  Second  Cli.. 
C.  B.  Soc  (26  of  wb.  to  const.  L.  M.  Misf 
Grace H.  Brecken ridge),  60;  Watertown, 
Dau.  of  Cov.,  40,  C.  B.  Soc,  10;  We*t. 
Chester,  Dau.  of  Cov..  10;  Westport, 
Aux.,  1.60;  Westville.  C.  R..  1 ;  Wincb««- 
ter,  Cong.  Ch.,  3.91:  Winsted,  First  €h., 
Aux.,  18,  Second  Ch.,  C.  B.  Soc,  10,        B31 

Total,      l^i 

MEW  YORK. 

yew  rorlc.-Mrs.  A.  P.  Stokes,  OK 

lHew  York  State  Branch.— Kn,  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  646  St.  Mark's  Ave^ 
Brooklyn.  Albany,  First  Ch..  Aux.,  40; 
Blooming 'Grove,  Kyle  Miaa'y  Soc,  10; 
Brooklyn,  Plymouth  Cb..  Aox.,  50,  C. 
R.,  35.  Richmond  Hill  Ch.,  M.  B..  4, 
Tompkins  Ave.  Ch.,  C.  R.,  25.30;  Bafls- 
lo,  Niagara  Square  Ch..  Aux.,  40;  Car- 
thage, Aux..  29.06;  Fairport.  Aux..  40; 
Harford,  Pa,,  Aux.,  12;  Oxford,  Aox., 
40;  RIverbead,  Sound  Ave.  Cb.,  Aax., 
24;  Sberbume,  Aux..  40;  Walton,  Aox.. 
11;  Watertown,  C.  B.  Soc.  16.75;  West 
Winfield,  Aux.  (25  of  wb.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Henry  Hitman),  26.40.  Less  ex- 
penses, 2030,  48i 

ToUl,      1.1* 

PHILADRLPHIA    BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  Branch.— y\\9M  Rmroa  Fls- 
veil,  Treas.,  312  Van  Honten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  J),  C,  Washington,  Ch.  of 
Pilgrims,  Aux..  10,  First  Cb.,  C.  E.  Soc., 
SO;  N.  J.,  Closter.  Aux.,  5.78:  Newark, 
Belleville  Ave.  Ch.,  M.  B.,  11.25;  Plaiii- 
fleld,  A  Friend, 50;  Weetfield.  Aux, 50: 
Pa.,  Gerroantown,  Neesima  Gnild,.30; 
Philadelphia,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  42; 
Wernersville,  Aux.,  2,  .ffl  < 

SPAIN. 

If a4H<f.— International  Institute,  > 

Donations,  9.0!l  I 

Specials,  3N  < 

Total,      »^ 

Total  from  Oct.  18, 1906  to  Sept.  is,  l«t 

Donations,  snjSS 

.Specials,  3^ 

Legacies,  2R,4fi 

ToUl,  iT&St* 


JOARD  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


|bv«tftnit.  II  Jltfrrlgn  ^rrrrtam 


[XS8  LAURA  M.  RICHARDS,  Mrs.  C.  W.  FARNAM, 

Saratoga,  Cal.  jj  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


Mx&s  MARY  McCLEES. 

Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Ca\, 


r.  Tallmon  at  Annual  Meeting,  Tung  Cho,  China 

Friends  at  Home  : — 
oil  had  been  here  at  mission  meeting  this  year  and  had  been  eiiter- 

at  the  Gait  home,  you  would  have  waked  up  this  Thursday  morning 
I  feeling  of  rest  and  quiet,  such  as  you  might  not  have  felt  in  a  Chinese 
•  on  a  houseboat.  The  tint  of  the  pink  walls  and  the  straight  folds 
:  soft,  white  curtains,  the  glimpse  of  green  trees  seen  between  and 
jh  the  curtains,  and  the  twitter  of  sparrows,  each  help  to  make  one 
id  be  glad.  Soon  little  voices  tell  you  that  Lawrence  and  Mabel  are 
!,  and  you  are  aroused  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  this  is  to  be 
jr  busy  day,  and  one  must  be  stirring.  Breakfast  was  at  seven,  and 
lay  not   be  surprised  to  know  that  we  had  strawberries,  very  good 

ring  some  medical  duties  to  attend  to,  I  missed  most  of  the  nine 
<  prayer  meeting.  Mrs.  Arthur  Smith  led,  and  the  subject  was 
r.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  number  of  most  earnest  prayers  for 
)rk  we  had  left,  for  the  workers  there  and  with  us,  for  the  churches 
»oards  at  home,  and  especially  for  God's  guiding,  pervading  Spirit  to 
h  us  in  all  the  work  of  tlie  day.  Most  of  both  morning  and  afternoon 
IS  was  given  to  informal  discussion  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
ig  but  the  power  of  God  could  account  for  the  beautiful  spirit  of  unity 
3ve  with  which  difficult  questions  were  discussed  and  the  decisions 
<1.  During  the  afternoon  Miss  Porter  was  formally  located  at  Peking, 
Jrowne  at  Tung  Cho,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  and  I  at  Lin  Ching.  Miss 
was  not  located  until  Saturday,  but  it  was  pretty  well  understood  at 
me  that  she  would  probably  be  located  at  Pang  Chuang,  so  as  to  be 
to  take  charge  of  the  girls*  school  when  Miss  Grace  Wyckoff  goes 
for  the  following  year.     This  proposition  made  me  feel  quite  forlorn, 
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but  since  Mrs.  Ellis  is  to  be  at  Lin  Ching  there  seemed  nothing  eke  t 
done.  The  Secretaries  for  the  Woman's  Boards  were  elected.  For 
W.  B.  M.,  Miss  Browne;  for  the  W.  B.  M.  I.,  Miss  Porter;  and  for 
W.  B.  M.  P.,  Miss  Tallmon. 

Miss  Jessie  Payne  led  the  woman's  noon  prayer  meeting.  The  Scrip 
reading  was  Isaiah  Ixii :  6,  7.  The  entire  hour,  except  that  spent  in  s 
ing,  was  given  to  prayer.  I  wish  you  could  each  know  with  how  n 
love  you  who  have  worked  in  this  great  field,  but  are  now  kept  at  he 
have  often  been  remembered  in  prayer  during  these  days.  We  you 
members  of  the  mission  are  coming  to  realize  something  of  the  blessed 
of  entering  into  your  labor ;  and  we  can  say  with  increasing  appreciation 
we  have  a  goodly  heritage. 

At  four  o'clock  we  had  the  Woman's  Conference.  Mrs.  Stanley 
made  chairman,  and  while  we  drank  our  tea  and  tasted  our  cakes  se^ 
committees  were  elected.  We  then  had  the  great  treat  of  liearing  Miss 
ter  tell  of  her  visit  to  our  missions  and  others  in  South  China.  She 
special  attention  to  the  training  and  work  of  Bible  women.  If  you  w 
Mission  Studies,  you  surely  will  some  time  see  an  account  of  this  trip 
surely  the  rest  of  you  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  that  was  c 
Miss  Porter  made  us  see  the  happy  faces  of  the  blind  girls  in  the  Angi 
school  in  Foochow.  She  had  also  attended  an  exhibition  given  by 
little  boys  of  a  blind  school.  They  had  gone  through  with  their  gymn 
exercises  most  perfectly.  Miss  Porter  was  everywhere  impressed  with 
increasing  responsibility  that  is  being  placed  on  our  native  helpers,  and 
is  being  so  well  borne. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Susan  B.  Tallmon. 


Letter  from  Miss  Wilson,  Micronesia 

KusAiE,  Caroline  Islands,  May  17,  19c 

I  AM  away  from  home  for  a  few  days'  vacation.  Tlie  mail  steamer  is 
in  a  few  days,  and  I  have  come  around  to  the  village  where  tl»e  ancho 
is  to  wait  for  her,  and  have  a  little  change  at  the  same  time.  When 
steamer  leaves  here,  Dr.  Rife  and  his  twenty-seven  boys  leave  for  the  Mj 
all  Islands,  where  he  expects  to  stay  at  least  a  year.  This  will  leave 
Olin  and  myself  alone  on  Kusaie,  with  forty  girls.  We  shall  be  perf 
safe  in  staying  alone,  as  everyone  on  the  island  is  a  friend  to  us  and 
help  us  in  any  way  they  can.  If  we  need  help  we  do  not  feel  at  all  a 
to  ask  them  for  it ;  for  instance,  this  morning. 

There  is  a  little  house,  about  ten  by  twelve  feet,  here  on  the  mission  | 
erty  which  withstood  the  storm.  We  used  to  use  it  for  a  kitchen.  I  w^ 
to  put  a  wide,  native  veranda  on  it ;  but  with  the  former  house  g' 
thoug;ht  it  would  be  an'improvement  if  the  position  of  this  small  biii 
could  be  changed.  I  spoke  to  the  king  about  it,  and  in  about  two  h 
time  he  came  with  several  dozen  men.     They  went  to  work  and  cl 
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away  trees,  shrubs  and  fallen  houses,  and  had  the  building  placed  where  I 
wanted  it  in  less  than  no  time ;  and  now  some  of  them  have  gone  to  work 
on  the  veranda.  The  Kusaiens  are  certainly  a  very  accommodating  people. 
They  said. they  would  have  put  me  up  a  building  here  before  this  if  they 
had  only  had  the  cord.  You  see,  the  cord  has  to  be  made  from  the  young 
cocoanut  husk,  and  the  cocoanuts  are  still  scarce,  and  will  be  for  a  year  to 
come. 

I  never  thought  the  time  would  come  when  the  number  in  our  mission 
would  dwindle  down  to  so  few.  Last  May  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channon,  five 
children  and  the  Gilbert  Island  boys  left  us.  In  September  Miss  Hoppin 
went  home ;  in  March  Mrs.  Rife  and  three  children.  Counting  the  cliil- 
dren,  we  were  fifteen  white  people  on  the  island  about  this  time  last  year, 
and  now  we  are  to  be  only  two. 

I  have  written  to  you  about  the  two  Gilbert  boys  who  remained  with  us 
after  the  storm  to  help  over  the  hard  places.  They  also  are  leaving  us  at 
this  time.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  let  them  go,  they  have  been  such  a  help 
to  us,  but  I  feel  that  we  have  no  right  to  keep  them  longer  from  the  work  in 
the  Gilbert  Islands.  One  of  them  was  married  a  few  weeks  ago  to  one  of 
our  best  girls.  They  are  a  splendid  couple.  I  told  him  I  could  not  ask  for 
a  better  husband  for  one  of  our  girls,  and  if  he  would  only  be  as  nice  to  her 
as  he  had  been  to  me  the  past  year  she  could  not  have  anything  to  complain 
of.  He  has  been  so  very  thoughtful  and  considerate.  He  would  almost 
always  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  about  things,  but  would  add,  ^^  I  am 
ready  to  do  as  you  think  best." 

For  some  weeks  past  I  have  been  studying  with  them  about  the  Holy 
Spirit.  I  wanted  so  much  to  be  sure  tliat  they  went  forth  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  for  service.  One  of  them  is  much  more  responsive  than  the  other. 
I  wonder  sometimes  if  it  is  that  he  grasps  things  more  readily,  or  if  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  more  spiritually  minded.  I  know  the  other  one  is  a  good,  earn- 
est Christian ;  but  while  he  is  the  noisier  one  of  the  two  about  most  things, 
in  Bible  class  he  is  tlie  more  silent  one.  Last  Sunday  evening  we  had  such 
a  nice  parting  talk.  My  responsive  one  said  he  had  been  looking  back  over 
the  past  years  of  his  life,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  him  the  way  the  Spirit 
had  been  leading  him.  He  said  :  "  When  I  first  went  to  scliool  in  the  Gil- 
bert Islands  I  had  one  thought  in  my  mind,  and  that  was  to  study  arithme- 
tic. It  was  the  one  thought  of  my  relatives.  (They  wanted  someone  in  the 
family  to  understand  buying  and  selling,  so  the  traders  could  not  cheat  them.) 
Well,  after  I  had  learned  a  little  I  was  given  a  class  of  beginners,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  all  was  going  well  for  me  to  learn  the  one  thing  I  wanted. 
After  awhile  I  began  to  take  some  niterest  in  other  studies.  I  began  to 
wonder  why  it  was  that  I  was  willing  also  to  study  the  Bible.  In  time  I 
joined  the  church,  but  I  did  not  really  know  what  it  meant  to  be  a  Chris- 
dan.  There  were  three  of  us  boys  who  slept  together,  and  we  agreed  that 
we  would  pray  every  night  that  tiie  way  would  be  opened  up  for  us  to  go  to 
Kusaie.  When  the  time  came  that  I  could  go,  I  went  and  talked  it  over 
with  my  relatives,  and  they  felt  badly  about  it,  and  said  that  I  was  going  to 
leave  them  and  disappoint  after  all  about  helping  them  with  their  trading. 
I  told  them  *  no,*  but  I  craved  more  learning  and  wanted  to  go  where  I 
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could  get  it ;  also  I  wanted  to  go  and  see  what  Kusaie  was  like,  and  then  I 
would  return  and  stay  Avith  them.  I  had  not  yet  wakened  up  to  God's  lead- 
ing, but  I  was  not  at  Kusaie  very  long  before  my  desire  for  arithmetic  began 
to  take  a  second  place  and  my  Bible  study  came  first."  Putting  his  hand 
on  his  Bible  he  tenderly  said,  ^^  Now,  this  is  more  precious  to  me  than  anj* 
thing  else  !  "  (How  his  face  lit  up  when  he  said  it).  **  I  believe  now  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  leading  me  from  the  very  beginning,  and  I  did  not 
know  it.  I  thouglit  I  was  going  to  school  to  study  aritiimetic ;  I  know  bet- 
ter now.  The  last  time  I  went  to  the  Gilberts  my  relatives  were  determined 
I  should  remain  with  them.  They  had  even  chosen  a  girl  whom  they 
thouglit  I  would  marry.  I  told  them  I  had  got  to  the  place  where  God 
must  come  first  in  all  things,  and  I  must  go  back  to  Kusaie,  as  I  had  given 
my  life  to  him  to  work  for  him.  Some  of  them  were  very  angry  and  said  1 
had  deceived  them  from  the  beginning.  They  could  not  understand,  as  I 
did,  how  I  must  obey  God's  will.  What  was  so  mysterious  before  seems  so 
plain  to  me  now.  How  wonderful  it  is  the  way  the  Spirit  leads  us !  Last 
Sunday  his  help  was  made  very  plain  to  me.  Do  you  remember  how  I  told 
you  on  Saturday  how  I  felt  troubled  about  my  preaching ;  that  I  seemed 
hampered  in  some  way ;  that  in  spite  of  studying  on  my  subject  all  week, 
the  thoughts  did  not  come  as  I  wanted  them  ?  You  told  me  to  trust  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  guide  me  and  that  I  would  receive  help.  Sunday  morning! 
got  up  early  and  studied  again,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  going  to  make 
a  failure  of  it.  I  was  afraid  that  I  could  not  more  than  half  fill  up  the  time 
of  the  usual  sermon.  But  I  kept  praying  about  it,  and  asked  Ribana"  (his 
wife)  *'  to  pray  with  me  and  for  me.  I  proved  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  me  as  I  talked.  One  thought  came  to  me  after  another;  and  instead  of 
not  having  enough  to  say,  I  was  not  nearly  through  when  the  time  was  up. 
My  heart  was  so  full  that  I  wanted  to  keep  right  on  talking."  His  sermoa 
showed  that  '*  he  had  been  with  Jesus  and  had  learned  of  him."  God  grant 
tiiat  he  may  always  know  the  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit!    . 

Some  things  I  am  afraid  are  not  a  saving  in  the  end.  The  way  we  have 
been  obliged  to  live,  for  instance.  Forty-three  people  in  a  few  rooms.  V^ 
is  more  than  any  white  person  can  stand.  I  got  to  the  place  where  we  saw 
that  something  would  have  to  be  done  or  my  head  would  go  all  to  pieces. 
A  Kusaien  man  helped  our  two  boys  to  put  up  a  little  shanty  for  me,  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  dwelling  house.  It  has  a  thatched  roof,  and  sides  and 
floor  of  some  of  the  old,  broken  lumber  from  the  wrecked  house.  Tbar 
call  it  **an  old,  dirty  house,"  because  the  lumber  is  so  broken  and  dirty 
looking.  But  never  mind,  it  is  a  quiet  spot  to  go  to ;  and  I  do  not  go  to 
bed  every  night  now,  feeling  as  if  I  would  never  get  rested,  as  I  did  bcfoit 
it  was  there  to  go  to.  I  notice  that  even  some  of  the  girls  realize  that  it 
makes  a  difference  about  having  a  quiet  spot.  They  say :  **  It  seems  nice 
to  have  this  house  by  itself.  Some  way,  when  I  come  here,  I  would  like  to  , 
stay  and  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  other  house."  We  have  got  to  the 
place  vvliere  we  are  just  waiting  to  see  what  the  next  move  is  going  to  be 
al)()ut  our  work.  We  have  not  thought  an}'thing  out  about  what  might  be, 
because  we  iiave  been  disappointed  so  many  times*  Now  we  are  goingto 
wait  for  what  comes,  instead  of  planning. 
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Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT, 
14M  Asbury  Avenar,  Evanston,  111. 

KuMtad  8mMBmr. 

Miss  FLORA  STARR. 


Mrs.  MOSES  SMITH. 
115  S.  LeaviU  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

SftofMno  Aftntsrg* 

Miss  M.  D.  WINGATE. 

Room  KS,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Eittor  of  ' 
Miss  SARAH  POLLOCK,  Room  628,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lit 

(ElKitrmati  of  <BomaHttrr  on  "Cifr  anfe  Iil0l|t.** 
Mrs.  G.  S.  F.  SAVAGE,  628  Washington  B'd,  Chicago,  IIU 


Good  News  from  Inghok,  China 

Under  date  of  March  6,  1906,  Miss  Chittenden  wrote  : — 

School  has  opened  nicely  for  this  term.  We  are  taking  no  new  pupils 
until  the  huilding  is  ready,  and  our  youngest  class  will  wait  till  fall  to  come 
back.  The  fourth  class  (beginners  last  spring)  are  back  this  term,  making 
twenty-three  on  our  roll.  One  more  will  probably  come  if  her  mother  gets 
well  soon,  making  twenty-five. 

We  have  a  new  teacher,  too,  with  partial  kindergarten  training  and  a 
term's  teaching  with  Miss  Garretson  at  Ponasang  last  fall.  She  is  in  place 
of  the  second  assistant,  Mrs.  Su,  who  is  kept  at  home  by  a  new  baby  boy 
who  came  just  before  Christmas.  Mrs.  Ding,  *'  Bessie,"  who  has  been  in 
the  school  from  the  first,  is  still  first  assistant,  and  a  greater  treasure  each  year. 

The  girls  are  taking  hold  of  study  well.  We  specially  enjoy  some  new 
text-books  from  Shanghai,  which  are  well  gotten  up  every  way.  Their 
really  good  illustrations,  entirely  Chinese,  are  a  new  and  significant  feature. 
These  books  are  some  adopted  by  the  Mandarins  for  the  modern,  or 
"  Western  learning,"  schools  they  are  establishing.  One  of  the  greatest 
treats  I've  had  for  years  was  going  into  the  book  room  at  the  provincial 
superintendent's  office  last  winter.  China  is  waking  and  moving  so  fast, 
too,  that  we  shall  have  need  of  all  our  resources  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
Imagine  that  need  in  China  !  Our  schools  need  now  the  best  of  equipment, 
as  well  as  teachers  to  hold  their  opportunity. 
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In  our  building  operations  progress  is  perceptible,  though  it  soraetiraes 
seems  slow.  We  get  so  used  to  these  mountains  that  we  forget  how  large 
a  space  has  to  be  dug  out  for  a  one  hundred  and  twenty  foot  building,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  level  place  large  enough  without  ^'  digging  out 
a  small  mountain  behind,"  as  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  expressed  it  when  he  in- 
quired whether  the  aforesaid  diggfing  were  included  in  our  contract.  For- 
tunately for  us  an  Inghok  contractor  takes  such  a  job  of  excavation  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

I  fear  we  may  not  be  able  to  lay  down  the  lines  for  the  foundations  in 
time,  as  the  digging  drags  so,  but  Mrs.  Smith*  can  get  a  prettj'  good  idea 
from  the  plans  and  from  being  on  the  actual  site.  The  building  certainlj 
ouglit  to  be  well  begun,  with  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  here  when  the  stakes  were 
driven  to  put  in  the  last  one  for  us,  and  Mrs.  Smith  here  now,  even  though 
slie  is  too  early  to  lay  the  corner  stone. 

Next  year,  judging  from  our  present  waiting  list,  we  shall  have  fifh'  girls 
in  school  from  all  parts  of  the  district ;  many  of  the  new  ones  being,  as  the 
others  have  been,  the  first  girls  from  their  clan,  or  from  a  wide  circle  of 
villages,  who  have  ever  gone  to  school. 

And  the  new  missionary?  We  are  sure  the  Master  knows  where  she  if 
and  is  laying  his  hand  upon  her  already  for  his  service  here,  and  that  she 
will  come  in  his  good  time. 


The  Story  of  Two  Bridgman  School  Girls 

BY   MISS  JESSIE    E.    PAYNE 

Shun  I  Hsien  is  about  twenty-three  miles  northeast  of  Peking.  It  suf- 
fered very  greatly  during  the  Boxer  troubles.  Out  of  a  church  membership 
of  sixty-eight,  only  thirteen  remained.  Fifty-three  were  killed  and  two  ^^ 
canted.  These  two  were  father  and  son,  and  the  father  had  been  a  bbck 
sheep  before. 

For  some  time  after  tlie  troubles  a  great  fear  hung  over  the  people  of 
Shim-I  and  they  were  afraid  to  have  anytliing  to  do  with  foreigners  and 
with  the  church.  During  the  last  two  years,  however,  there  has  been  less 
fear  and  several  have  been  received  into  the  church.  Mr.  Wang  has  been 
stationed  there  as  a  helper  and  is  doing  good  work.  The  church  is  looking 
up  with  a  new  courage  and  a  new  hope. 

The  country  around  this  place  is  beset  with   robber  bands   and  when  the 

*Mrs.  Moses  Smith. 
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grain  is  high  they  hide  in  it  and  hold  up  those  who  pass  along.  They  are 
very  well  organized  and  the  government  finds  it  hard  to  deal  with  them. 

Let  me  now  tell  you  of  two  little  girls  whose  home  was  in  Shun-I. 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago  a  young  farmer  at  Shun-I,  to  please  a  neighbor 
who  insisted  upon  it,  went  to  the  chapel  to  hear  about  the  Jesus  religion. 
He  became  interested,  improved  every  opportunity  to  hear  and  to  learn  and 
at  last  openly  confessed  Christ  and  was  admitted  to  the  church.  His  wife 
also  had  come  to  believe  and  wished  to  unite  with  the  church,  but  her  father 
heard  of  it  and  came  in  a  great  rage,  telling  her  that  she  must  choose  be- 
tween her  husband  and  his  religion,  or  her  home  and  good  name.  It  she 
took  part  with  her  husband,  he  would  disown  her  and  she  would  be  an  out- 
cast from  her  family.  They  both  pleaded  with  him,  but  it  was  in  vain.  At 
last  the  wife  said,  ^^  Father,  it  is  more  important  that  my  husband  and  I 
should  worship  the  true  God  than  that  I  should  be  a  member  of  your  house- 
hold." So  he  went  away,  declaring  that  she  was  no  child  of  his  and  he  would 
never  again  have  anything  to  do  with  her,  or  hers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chang 
(for  that  was  their  name)  became  members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  and 
found  comfort  for  their  sorrow  in  the  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father  they  had 
come  to  know. 

Just  before  the  Boxer  uprising  Miss  Russell  visited  this  place.  She  found 
the  people  frightened  but  faithful.  At  a  meeting  which  Mr.  Chang  led  she 
prayed  for  strength  to  die  if  need  be,  and  they  all  felt  that  they  were  in 
God's  hands.  All  but  eleven  of  that  band  of  sixty-seven  went  home  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  in  the  awful  time  that  followed.  Mr.  Chang  was  attacked 
on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  another  church  member.  When  his  father-in- 
law  heard  of  his  deatli,  he  went  to  his  daughter  and  urged  her  to  commit 
suicide  at  once,  but  she  would  not.  He  would  not  let  her  come  home  and 
sent  a  man  to  force  her  to  take  poison,  after  which  she  was  pushed  into  the 
river.  The  two  little  girls  ran  away  and  the  man  chased  after  them,  but  their 
dog  drove  him  back  and  bit  him  so  badly  that  he  afterwards  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  bite.  Tiie  children  liid  that  night  in  a  hole  in  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  when  morning  came  went  back  to  the  village,  but  no  one  would 
take  them  in  for  fear  of  the  Boxers.  They  wandered  about  for  several  days, 
until  at  last  a  distant  relative  had  pity  upon  them  and  gave  them  shelter  and 
food.  .  Later  they  were  brought  to  Peking  and  cared  for,  being  put  in  the 
Bridgman  School  when  it  was  opened. 

Many  of  the  girls  in  the  Bridgman  School  at  this  time  have  some  such 
tragedy  vividly  in  mind,  so  that  to  them  the  Master's  work  is  dearer  than 
life.  It  is  Christ  for  which  their  dear  ones  have  given  their  lives,  and  the 
reward  to  the  church  we  see  in  the  awakening  life  around  us  on  every  side. 
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A  Letter  from  Miss  Heebner 

Tai  Ku  Hsien,  Shansi,  China, 
February  6,  1906. 

Your  letter  of  December  14,  including  list  of  appropriations  for  women'j 
work  in  the  Shansi  Mission  for  1906,  came  to  us  the  other  day.  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  good  news  you  are  able  to  send.  The  day 
after  the  letter  came  we  had  a  mission  meeting  and  I  kept  the  news  as  a 
surprise.  The  dear  friends  clapped  their  hands  for  joy,  and  as  a  mission 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  W.  B.  M.  I.  for  their  generous  and  kindly 
help.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Atwood  particularly  are  deeply  grateful  to  you,  and 
wish  me  to  tell  you  so.  They  have  borne  so  much  of  the  mission  work  and 
expense  that  this  comes  to  them  as  a  great  relief.  Mrs.  Hemingway  will 
write  you  just  as  soon  as  she  is  able,  but  that  will  still  be  some  little  time. 
We  are  almost  excited  in  the  joy  of  being  able  to  plan  for  a  new  girls' 
school  building.  I  am  sending  you  a  print  of  the  old  buildings,  which  by 
the  way  were  put  up  for  an  opium  refuge,  and  used  for  that  purpose  up  to 
the  fall  of  1904.  We  will  in  all  probability  put  the  new  building  in  the 
same  court  with  the  old  one,  using  that  for  dormitories.  The  print  of  the 
girls  is  far  from  perfect ;  but  it  may  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  our  treasures. 
We  had  twenty  girls  up  to  Chinese  New  Year's.  But  one  from  the  China 
Inland  Mission  will  not  return,  and  I  much  fear  another  is  too  sick  to  return, 
although  we  haven't  heard  from  her  recently.  There  are  so  many,  many 
young  girls  of  school  age  in  our  field  that  we  want,  oh  so  much  ;  but  it  will 
take  much  patient  and  persistent  toil  and  prayer  to  win  them  and  the  parents. 
We  are  happier  each  day  in  being  able  to  have  Mrs.  Su  as  our  teacher  for 
the  girls.  She  is  really  a  superior  woman,  and  the  girls  rally  round  her 
just  as  they  ought.  We  enjoy  her  as  a  companion  too,  for  she  seems  to 
understand  **  foreign  ways"  much  better  than  many  Chinese  women. 

There  are  four  girls  from  here  in  the  Bridgman  School  this  year.  One 
of  them  is  K'u ng  Hsiang  Hsi's  sister.  We  feared  for  a  time  during  the 
summer  that  the  man  to  whom  her  father  had  sold  her  would  **  storm  the 
castle  "  and  carry  her  away.  But  all  has  quieted  down  again,  and  we  hope 
ere  she  finishes  her  course  in  Peking  something  may  occur  to  save  her  to  us 
and  to  the  church  here.  Two  of  the  girls  from  here  are  promising  ones 
indeed,  and  we  hope  for  much  from  all  four.  The  two  *'  Chia"  girls  are 
tiie  only  representatives  we  have  in  Bridgman  from  Fen  Chou  Fu,  but  like 
their  mother  they  are  ''  all  gold."  They  will  make  excellent  helpers,  and 
when  we  can  have  our  girls'  school  started  in  Fen  Chou  Fu  they  will  be  just 
the  ones  to  turn  to  for  teachers. 
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I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  the  four  weeks  I  spent  in  Fen  Chou  Fu  at 
Christmas  time.  There  is  such  a  promising  work  for  women,  and  any 
young  woman  who  comes  to  that  field — we  hope  one  may  come  this  fall — 
will  have  precious  opportunities.  Mrs.  Chia  and  Mrs.  Hou  are  the  women 
helpers  there.  Mrs.  Hou  conducts  the  opium  refuge  for  women  in  the 
Atwood  compound.  She  not  only  oversees  the  medical  treatment,  but  is 
the  teacher  and  helper  to  them  in  their  spiritual  needs ;  and  an  excellent  one 
she  is,  so  earnest,  and  withal  so  full  of  common  sense  for  a  Chinese  woman. 
It  is  for  her  support  that  we  have  entered  the  item  $30  for  '*  medical 
helper."  We  hope  ere  the  year  is  done  we  may  have  held  several  station 
classes  there  for  the  help  of  the  women  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
the  church,  in  order  to  "build  them  up  in  the  faith"  after  so  long  a  lapse 
of  apparent  neglect.  They  are  very  eager  for  it,  and  plead  witli  us  that 
there  be  a  young  woman  sent  them  to  help  Mrs.  Atwood. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done  on  the  buildings  that  are  there.  You  are 
aware  that  the  buildings  were  left  somewhat  intact ;  that  is,  walls  were 
left  standing  and  roofs  unmolested,  but  wherever  a  bit  of  wood,  a  door  or 
a  window  was  conveniently  or  unconveniently  loose  it  disappeared  after  the 
missionaries  left  their  homes  in  1900.  The  Atwoods  have  been  sinitting 
the  buildings  in  from  the  out  of  doors  as  fast  as  they  have  had  time  and 
means,  but  the  women's  court  will  need  much  work  still.  Several  old 
buildings  must  be  renovated  and  several  new  ones  put  up.  But  to  me  it 
seems  well  worth  tlie  cost  and  labor,  for  tlie  work  is  so  promising  and 
needy. 

As  to  some  of  the  particulars  for  the  Tai  Ku  Station.  Since  I  came  in  to 
Tai  Ku  last  summer  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  not  been  a  time  when 
we  have  not  had  women  on  the  place  for  medical  treatment,  some  staying 
weeks  and  even  months,  and  coming,  in  one  case,  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  from  the  south  to  this  their  nearest  physician.  In  talking  the  matter 
over  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hemingway  decided  it  would  be  well  to  give  "  woman's 
work"  a  share  in  the  hospital  expenses  proportionately  to  the  number  of 
women  patients  in  the  whole  number  of  patients  treated.  And  to  me  it 
seems  a  very  profitable  investment.  The  rooms  we  have  fitted  up  for 
station  class  rooms  are  doing  well  as  "  hospital  wards"  at  present;  but  as 
we  get  farther  along  in  our  work  and  plans  we  hope  to  have  the  building 
that  was  shut  in  as  a  woman's  hospital  in  a  condition  to  be  used  as  such. 
The  Drs-  Tucker  of  Pang  Chuang  speak  so  enthusiastically  of  their  hospital 
work.  We  have  nothing  as  large  to  show  by  any  means,  but  we  have  some 
*ncouraging  signs  in  our  humble  beginnings.  Last  fall  a  young  woman 
:anne   here   for   an    operation,   which   the   doctor   performed   successfully. 
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When  we  would  go  in  to  visit  her  at  first  she  was  very  cold  and  reserved  in 
her  manner.  She  seemed  to  want  to  make  us  feel  that  she  had  come  for  the 
foreign  doctor's  medicines  and  not  for  any  of  his  religion.  But  it  wasn't 
very  long  ere  her  face  would  light  up  with  joy  when  we  came  into  her 
room,  and  her  little  boy  of  ^\e  summers  began  to  be  friendly  too.  She  was 
here  several  months,  and  in  that  time  dear  Mary  Hemingway  was  more  of 
a  help  to  her  tlian  we  can  know.  When  our  **  big  meeting  "  came  her 
name  was  suggested  among  those  to  come  into  the  church  on  probation,  but 
she  said  she  must  ask  her  husband  about  it.  Helper  Yang  told  her  it  was 
a  matter  between  her  and  tlie  Heavenly  Father,  and  after  pondering  for 
some  days  she  came  on  probation.  She  was  well  enough  to  return  hontie 
soon  after  this.  Her  husband  was  pleased  with  the  help  tlie  Jesus  people 
had  given  her,  and  sent  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Corbin  each  a  present.  Not  long 
since  her  aunt's  husband  came  in  from  their  village  and  told  us  she  was 
quite  poorly,  but  if  she  should  die  soon,  as  the  doctor  seemed  to  think  she 
would,  couldn't  the  preacher  baptize  her? 

Such  poor  sick  bodies  and  souls  come  in  to  us.  Dear  Mrs.  Chang,  who 
was  Mrs.  Williams*  nurse,  is  a  great  help  to  us.  She  goes  in  and  out 
•Jimong  the  women  while  in  the  hospital,  cheering  them  by  her  genial, 
pleasant  disposition,  and  telling  them  of  the  Great  Physician.  Were  slie 
not  so  old  we  would  make  her  a  regular  Bible  woman,  but  she  seems  too 
feeble  to  stand  the  strain  and  the  responsibility,  and  is  so  happy  to  go  with 
us  and  help  all  she  can. 

It  has  been  simply  impossible  to  hold  station  classes  here  so  far  tliis 
winter.  But  we  are  planning  for  one  quite  soon  now,  or  as  soon  as  our 
"  little  mother"  can  help  in  the  teaching.  We  need  these  classes  so  much, 
for  the  women  of  the  church  need  the  extra  spiritual  food,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  who  are  not  in  the  church,  and^Jto  whom  we  should  so  much  like  to 
tell  the  true  doctrine  in  this  way.  We  hiive  been  to  two  of  the  out-stations 
and  have  had  meetings.  We  hope  to  do  quite  a  little  of  this  work,  but  just 
at  present  we  lack  a  good,  trained  Bible  woman.  We  use  Mrs.  Su  when 
she  can  leave  her  school  duties,  and  old  Mrs.  Chang.  But  before  this  year 
is  done,  I  think  we  will  have  an  excellent  helper  in  another  Mrs.  Chan«j 
who  lives  in  Tung  Fang,  ?iyo  miles  from  here.  We  have  talked  some  o{ 
opening  a  little  day  school  there  with  her  in  charge.  She  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  probable  representative  for  our  mission  to  be  sent  for  a  year's 
training  to  Miss  Russell's  Bible  Training  School  in  Peking.  Von  see  we 
need  her  so  much  in  several  lines  of  work  and  places  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide  just  where  to  use  her.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Mrs  Chao  ami 
Mrs.  Tu  of  Nan  Ch'ing  Twei.     They  are  both  capable  women,  but  are  a 
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too  far  away  to  be  of  direct  help  here  at  present,  though  when  we 
Diir  station  classes  we  plan  to  have  them  help  us  then.     And  as  soon 

are  able  we  should  like  very  much  to  establish  women's  work  there 
;ir  home  village,  and  have  them  in  charge  of  it,  while  we  would  visit 
for  several  days  or  weeks  at  a  time,  as  occasion  called  for. 
s  interesting  to  think  of  all  we  may  do  here,  and  we  are  much  in 
r  that  we  may  have  ability  to  do  what  the  Lord  has  for  us  to  do. 
lare  not  let  ourselves  think  too  much  of  the  crying  need  about  us  on 
side,  for  it  makes  our  hearts  too  sad  as  we  realize  that  human  limita- 
are  upon  us.  But  we  are  deeply  conscious  that  the  way  from  you  to 
cies  as  well  as  from  us  is  open,  and  we  know  that  when  the  Lord  has 
prepared  he  will  send  us  the  needed  helpers ;  and  we  do  pray  for  this, 
»th  native  and  foreign  helpers. 
i  are  thankful  for  dear  Mrs.  Hemingway  and  Mrs.  Corbin  given  back 

so  well  and  strong  with  their  precious  new  babies.  I  know  you 
e  with  us.  You  have  been  so  very  kind  to  us.  In  the  first  place  you 
turned  the  dear  children's  interests  our  way,  and  then  given  us  the 
d  help  financially.  You  can  read  our  gratitude  where  we  are  unable 
>ress  it  I  know.     And  we  do  thank  the  Father  for  you  every  day. 
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rcE  I  wrote  you  last  many  things  have  happened — most  interesting  to 
course  the  coming  of  our  new  helpers,  four.  .1  liad  planned  my  work 
to  some  villages  near  Diarbekir,  so  as  to  meet  the  incoming  party  when 
le  and  to  return  with  them,  but  as  you  have  probably  heard,  ere  tliis, 
id  a  very  rainy  journey  which  spoiled  all  the  arrangements  made  for 
elcome,  and  during  which  I  was  thoroughly  chilled  and  soaked,  and 
not  been  well  since.  In  fact  I  have  been  quite  ill  since  New  Year's 
nd  have  not  been  outside  of  the  compound  until  this  week,  and  not  yet 
he  city.  I  contracted  malaria,  which  greatly  weakened  me,  so  that  I 
0  drop  everything— could  not  be  present  at  any  of  our  New  Year  fes- 
?s  in  my  kindergarten  or  city  schools.  But  the  young  ladies  and  Mrs- 
jy  carried  out  all  that  had  been  planned,  so  that  none  but  myself  was 
ser.  I  am  ste^ily  gaining,  however,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  go  to  my 
in  a  few  days,  as  my  appetite  has  returned  and  my  strength  is  coming 

>ig  load  has  been  taken  off  my  shoulders  in  that  I  have  given  up  all 
in  the  city  schools — six  in  number — and  Mrs.  Dewey  and  her  daughter 
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have  been  elected  to  take  up  the  work.  I  had  intended  to  finish  this  half 
school  year,  as  all  the  examinations  are  on  now,  but  Dr.  Thorn  insisted  on 
my  dropping  that  work  a  week  ago,  and  so  the  newcomers  are  rather  put  to 
it  to  take  up  the  work  just  at  the  close  of  the  first  term. 

Our  hearts  were  refreshed  and  gladdened  by  the  coming  to  us  of  Mr. 
Franson,  an  evangelist  from  Chicago — Swedish.  He  was  with  us  ?i\^  days 
just  before  Christmas  and  the  Lord  pleased  to  bless  his  talks  and  meetings 
so  that  almost  no  young  people  are  left  who  have  not  professed  a  change  of 
heart.  In  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  and  my  boys'  society  nearly  every 
member  has  made  a  profession  and  the  work  goes  on,  for  there  are  conver- 
sions nearly  every  Sabbath. 

Many  have  been  aroused  to  a  greater  degree  of  activity  for  the  Master,  and 
dear  Miss  Fenenga's  two  large  Sunday  schools  give  opportunity  for  work  for 
quite  a  number  of  the  young  men  and  women,  who  meet  with  her  on  Satur- 
day morning  for  a  preparation  of  the  lesson  for  the  next  day.  These 
teachers'  meetings  are  rich  in  blessings  to  those  who  come.  One  young 
man  is  carrying  on  a  Sabbath  school  in  a  near  village  ;  sometimes  two  or 
three  of  the  boys  go  with  him,  and  he  jubilantly  reported  that  *'  a  Syrian  had 
been  converted  "  last  Sunday.  There  is  not  a  student  left  in  either  of  the 
high  schools  who  has  not  given  his  heart  to  Christ.  Miss  Fenenga  is  most 
devoted  to  her  girls,  and  exerting  an  excellent  influence  over  them.  The 
secret  of  it  is  well  told  in  the  verse  selected  for  the  day  of  prayer  for  her  in 
the  Calendar. 
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Ck)LORADO         .         .         .         . 

20  24 

China 

!*»» 

ILLINOIS 

1,675  11 

Turkey    

1» 

Indiana 

.        .             14  00 

MiSOBLLANKOUS     .... 

30100 

Iowa 

.        .           418  37 

Kansas 

230  40 

Receipts  for  the  month 

.     $4.065  33 

Michigan       .       .       .       . 

.        .             96  01 

Previously  aclcnowledgred    . 

.    60.41*  a 

MlirNBSOTA      .        .        .        . 

66  00 

Missouri        .       .       .       . 

.        .           364  37 

ToUl  since  October,  1905     . 

.    $54,483^ 

Nebraska       .       .       .       . 

127  97 

North  Dakota    . 

115  37 

additional  i>onations  kor  spboial  owRcn. 

Ohio         .       .       .       ■       • 

370  10 

South  Dakota 

.        .            112  93 

Receipts  for  the  nionUi 

18800 

Wisconsin       .       .       .       . 

243  06 

Previously  acknowledfi^ed    . 

8M44 

New  York      .       .       .       . 

2  50 

Texas       

2  00 

Total  since  October.  1905     . 
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Miss  Flora  Starr,  Aas't  Treas. 
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MissioNAMY         On  October  27  Mrs*  H,  C.  Hasten  sailed,  returning  from  her 
F1R50NA1.5.     furlough  to  her  work  in  Aruppukottai  in  the  Mitdiini  Mission. 
Miss  Julia  E*  Green  accompanied  her,  going  to  Ceylon »  her  birthplace,  to 
teach   in  tha  Uduvll  girls'  school.     Miss  H.  J*  Gilson,  of  the  East  Africa 
Mission,  sailetl  fro  111  New  York  on  November  2,  returning  to  the  work  in 
Ea&t  Africa,     Mrs.  J.  D,  Davis  is  just  starting  to   rejoin  her  husband  in 
KvotOt  Japan,  leaving  her  three  children  at  school  in  tliis  conntry.     With 
her  go  Mr,  and  Mrs.  F,  B.  Bridgman,  of  Durban,     Mrs.  Bridgman  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr,   Davis,   and   perscnal  friends  are  making   it  possible  for 
tiiem  to  return  to  Durban  by  way  of  Japan,  her  childhood's  home- 
Oca  Annual         The  gathering  at  Portland  comes  this  year  as  late  as  it 
Mketikg.        possibly  can  under  our  constitution,  '*tlie  second  Wednesday 
in  >Jov£raber/*  being  the  fourteenth  of  the  month.     This  makes  it  impossible 
to  give  any  report  in  this  number.     We  expect  a  meeting  of  mucli  interest 
aii<l   profit,  and  hope  to  Ije  able  to  tell  you  about  it  in  Life  and  Light  for 
January* 

The  Fim  at  A  letter  from  Miss  Laura  Smith,  one  of  the  teachers  whose 
Umzumbk.  home  at  Umzumbe  was  burned  in  late  September,  tells  us  of 
the  ewtft  conflagration  ^'  that  in  less  than  teji  minutes  left  our  house  nothing 
tut  a  few  brick  walb  and  blazing  grass  and  wood."  The  fire  caught  from 
£1  Spark  from  the  kitchen  chimney,  and  as  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  in 
less  than  ftve  minutes  the  heat  and  smoke  were  so  terrible  that  no  one  could 
enter  anywhere.  Fire  came  rushing  through  the  light  ceiling  boards,  burn- 
ing grass  came  falling  over  everything,  hooks  and  clothing  thrown  on  the 
Veranda  lay  there  and  consumed,  for  no  one  could  go  neari  while  the  owners 
looked  helplessly  on.  Some  of  the  furniture  and  clothing  were  saved,  but 
the  losswns  great*  Miss  Frost  is  at  hone  on  furlough,  and  all  of  her  books, 
her  pictures,  and  her  silver  were  burned.  Miss  Smith's  own  loss  was 
heavy  ;  the  fine  roll  top  desk,  essential  to  the  principal  of  a  large  school, 
and  other  furniture*  nearly  all  her  books,  every  picture  and  photograph, 
much  of  her  clotliing,  are  in  ashes-  The  school  is  far  from  markets,  and 
they  must  keep  large  stocks  of  supplies,  and  all  the  food,  except  one  cake, 
the  medicines  and  tools  are  gone.     Miss  Smith  adds :  *'  It  was  not  a  grand 
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house,  but  it  was  a  cozy,  home-like  little  pluce,  and  we  were  very  happy 
and  cnmfortflbie  there.  T  had  put  much  thought  and  bl>or  into  making 
little  Im prove itienta  and  conveniences,  and  Imd  put  a  gtxid  deal  of  my  own 
money  Into  it,"  We  do  not  yet  learn  about  insurance^  but  surely  we  shall 
all  be  eager  to  help  make  good  the  losses  so  far  as  money  can  replace  them. 
Of  course  many  treasures  are  irrecoverably  gone,  and  the  confusion  and 
weariness  will  make  the  work  hnrd  to  these  teachers  for  many  a  day. 

One  Friday  Our  leader  gave  us  an  inspiring  lesson  drawn  from  the 

Mbbtino.  story  of  the  alabaster  box  broken  for  Jesus  by  Mary  of 

Bethany,  a  lesson  of  joyful  devotion  of  our  best  and  choicest  for  pure  love  of 
Jesus.  She  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  even  to-day  he  is  despised  and  rejected 
by  many  men,  and  needs  still  the  love  of  his  friends ;  and  the  listeners  must 
have  been  moved  to  a  truer  sacrifice  as  she  spoke. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hazen,  of  Aruppukottai,  in  the  Madura  Mission,  India,  who 
was  to  sail  the  next  day,  returning  to  her  field,  brought  us  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  Tarhil  Christians,  who 
escorted  her  two  miles  on  her  way  as  she  started  for  this  countrj*.  She 
told  of  forty  Hindu  women  who  still  follow  Hindu  customs  for  the  sake  of 
children  and  friends,  but  who  love  to  come  to  prayer  meetings  and  who 
know  the  power  of  prayer,  and  give  generous  offerings  for  Christian  sen*ice. 
Already  the  Madura  Mission  has  had  some  drops  of  the  great  revival  bless- 
ing for  which  they  long,  and  the  missionaries  in  hours  of  loneliness  and 
discouragement  feel  helped  and  heartened  as  they  remember  that  in  Boston, 
in  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  women  are  praying  for  them  and  for  their 
work. 

Then  Dr.  Patton,  Home  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  took  the  floor, 
saying  that  though  the  American  Board  have  always  been  commissioners, 
yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  they  have  really  given 
commissions  to  those  whom  they  send  out.  Now  the  giving  of  such  a 
document  is  made  a  little  special  service,  usually  in  the  home  church  of  the 
appointed.  But  this  mornin«j  he  gave  the  commission  to  Miss  Julia  E. 
Green,  who  sails  with  Mrs.  Hazen,  going  to  Ceylon  to  teach  in  the  Uduvil 
school  for  girls.  Miss  Green  is  the  daughter  of  missionaries  who  worked 
for  about  thirty  years  in  Ceylon,  and  rejoices  to  go  back  to  her  birthplace. 
She  has  known  of  tlie  school  since  her  little  girlhood,  and  told  us  that 
many  of  the  girls  have  become  the  wives  of  educated,  influential  men  in 
many  countries,  and  most  of  them  being  Christian,  they  carr\*  a  blessed 
influence  afar. 

Not  every  meeting  has  just  such  interest ;  but  all  are  profitable,  and  mis- 
sionaries are  often  present.     Can  you  afford  to  stay  away? 
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Treasury. — "  Is  it  gain  or  loss  ?  "  is  the  reiterated  question  which  ac- 
companies the  solicitous  watching  from  month  to  month.  At  the  close  of 
the  financial  year  the  result  is  as  follows :  contributions  for  the  pledged 
work  of  the  Board  $115,143.49,  a  gain  over  last  year  of  $4,714.08,  the 
largest  contribution  for  the  purpose — the  regular  pledged  work — in  the 
history  of  the  Board.  Sixteen  Branches  have  shared  in  this  gain,  seven  of 
these  having  increased  their  contributions  for  two  consecutive  years.  Six 
Branches  have  contributed  the  amount  asked  of  them  towards  the  $120,000 
which  has  been  our  aim  for  the  last  four  years.  Extra  gifts  for  buildings, 
$2,632.20;  gifts  for  special  objects,  $3,519.26;  extra  gifts  for  work  of 
1906,  $1,800,  making  a  total  of  contributions  of  $123,094.95;  legacies, 
$27,844.50;  interest,  $4,745.48;  total  of  receipts  from  all  these  sources, 
$155,684.93.  Our  courage  is  renewed.  The  Branches  that  have  gained 
will  gain  more,  and  we  must  believe  that  all  will  be  stimulated  to  greater 
efTort  and  that  another  year  we  shall  indeed  reach  the  goal  upon  which  our 
eyes  are  fixed.  Words  spoken  at  the  Haystack  meeting  still  echo  in  our 
ears,  words  of  wisdom  from  the  college  presidents :  "  Faith  in  God  laughs 
at  impossibilities." — Hopkins.  '*  It  is  the  greatness  of  a  task,  not  the  ease 
of  it,  which  makes  it  possible." — Tucker.  '*  We  give  the  best  we  have  to 
those  in  all  the  world  who  need  it  most." — Hyde. 

A  Polyglot  From    the   Missionary  Review  for  August,  1906, 

Gospel  in  Hawaii.  we  quote  :  "  The  last  annual  report  of  the  progress  of 
evangelical  churches  in  Hawaii  is  the  most  encouraging  of  recent  years. 
These  churches  are  in  five  groups,  the  predominant  group  being  the  Japan- 
ese with  sixteen  churches. 

*'It  is  to  be  doubted  wliether  an  equivalent  gain  marked  any  other  year  of 
work  since  missionary  effort  for  this  people  was  begun  in  Hawaii.  New 
and  able  evangelists  have  come  from  Japan.  One  of  these  churches  with 
two  Sunday  schools,  a  young  men's  society  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
and  a  field  of  thirteen  districts,  each  with  a  corps  of  house-to-house  visitors, 
leads  the  territory  in  organization  and  effective  service.  The  Portuguese 
churches  are  awakening  to  a  new  zeal  in  missionary  effort,  in  which  a 
number  of  educated  Portuguese  young  men  are  enlisted.  The  six  Chinese 
churches  are  like  to  increase  soon  to  ten.  Eight  day  schools  for  Chinese 
are  maintained  in  Honolulu.  Within  six  months  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred cases  have  been  treated  in  the  two  dispensaries  of  the  Chinese  hospital. 
Three  evangelists  and  a  Bible  woman  have  come  from  China  to  reinforce 
the  work.  A  new  China  is  being  created  in  the  younger  generation  in 
Hawaii.  Of  the  fifty-four  native  Hawaiian  churches  twenty-seven  had 
idxiitions  on  confession  and  seven  of  the  ten  union  churches." 
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The  Centenary  at  America  has  never  before  seen  such  a  meeting  ys 

WiLLiAMSTowN.  that    which    gathered    at   Williamstown    and    North 

Adams  on  October  9-12,  1906.  Many  greater  crowds  have  come  together, 
but  never  was  one  so  large,  filled  with  so  holy  a  memory  and  carried  on 
with  so  grand  a  purpose.  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  not  the  centenary  of  the 
American  Board, — that  will  come  in  1910;  nor  was  it  the  exact  anniversary 
of  the  memorable  prayer  meeting — that  probably  took  place  in  August; 
but  the  memory  of  that  hour  was  ever  present  and  the  heroic  words  of 
Mills,  "  We  can  if  we  will,"  rang  like  a  refrain  through  every  hour  of  the 
sessions. 

The  first  session  was  electrified  by  the  news,  unexpected  to  almost  all, 
that  the  million  dollar  fund  had  been  completed.  Not,  it  is  true,  entirely 
by  gifts,  but  such  adjustments  of  funds  and  properties  have  been  made,  that, 
with  unprecedented  contributions,  the  debt  has  been  paid,  and  sufficient 
funds  are  in  the  treasury  to  carry  on  for  next  year  the  work  now  in  hand. 
To  sing  the  Doxology  was  the  only  possible  expression  of  our  emotion,  and 
the  great  church  thrilled  with  the  outburst  of  praise. 

That  about  three  thousand  Congregational  churches  have  made  no  ^ift  to 
foreign  missions  during  the  past  year  shows  us  that  still  we  have  much 
work  to  do  at  home.  Surely  the  small  churches  need  to  share  in  the  bless- 
ing that  comes  to  those  who  give  "  according  to  their  ability  "  ;  no  one  could 
ask  them  for  more. 

All  the  meetings  were  magnetic  with  a  sense  of  brotherhood  and  of  joy 
that  to  us  is  given  the  privilege  of  being  "  fellow  workers  with  God  "  for 
the  redemption  of  men.  One  felt  the  power  of  the  intellectual  men  in  the 
academic  session,  held  in  the  Memorial  Chapel  at  Williamstown,  when,  in 
gowns  and  hoods  that  told  their  rank  in  the  world  of  letters,  college  presi- 
dents spoke  eloquently  and  passionately  for  the  cause,  and  Dr.  Judson,  son 
of  the  great  pioneer,  showed  in  fervent  prophecy  the  glory  of  the  coming 
kingdom. 

Most  picturesque  of  all  was  the  outdoor  meeting  in  Mission  Park,  near 
the  site  of  the  haystack.  Benches  to  seat  three  thousand  were  set  up  on  the 
slope  and  every  place  was  filled,  while  many  people  were  standing.  On  the 
platform  were  seated  many  missionaries  and  a  group  of  ten  native  converts, 
some  clad  in  Oriental  costume,  who  gave  us  brief  greetings  in  excellent  Eng- 
lish. Their  words  were  full  of  gratitude  to  Christians  here  for  the  gospel 
sent  to  their  people  afar.  Looking  at  their  dark,  intelligent  faces  one  felt 
that  already  the  day  vvas  here  when  men  "  come  from  the  east  and  the  west, 
and  the  north  and  the  south  and  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  For 
this  ont  meeting  tUe  c\oud?»  vjVvVcVv  Vvuu^  low  and  dark  all  the  rest  of  the 
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days  were  drifted  apart,  leaving  only  snowy  islands  in  the  blue,  and  the 
checkered  light  and  shadow  resting  on  the  autumnal  hills  made  a  picture  to 
rejoice  an  artist  and  to  thrill  a  Christian  heart. 

The  sense  of  brotherhood  was  intensified  by  the  addresses  on  Thursday 
morning  by  Bishop  Bell  of  the  United  Brethren,  strong  words  of  a  strong 
man,  and  by  Dr.  Ogburn,  of  the  Methodist  Protestants,  bubbling  over  with 
mirth  and  full  of  hope.  These  two  men  represent  the  denominations  with 
whom  we  are  contemplating  union,  and  surely  if  they  are  fair  samples  it 
vrill  be  an  impulse  and  a  joy  to  come  into  closer  union  with  such  workers. 
Five  great  meetings  assembled  on  Wednesday  evening,  one  at  Williams- 
tow^n,  one  at  Adams,  and  three  at  North  Adams,  and  each  promised  so 
much  that  was  good  that  one  wished  to  be  in  them  every  one  but  when 
five  meetings  were  simultaneous  no  one  could  get  all.  Yet  each  listener 
seemed  to  feel  that,  however  good  addresses  might  have  been  given  other- 
where, he  would  not  have  missed  those  that  he  had  heard,  and  so  all  were 
content,  and  more. 

Dr.  Zwemer  of  Arabia  and  our  own  Dr.  Barton  brought  strong  argu- 
ments for  taking  up  work  in  earnest  among  the  Mohammedans,  a  work 
that  ought  not  to  be  delayed  nor  done  in  a  corner.  Many  missionaries 
made  eloquent  appeals  for  their  work,  asking  our  love  and  prayers  and  gifts 
for  their  people.  If  all  our  Christians  could  hear  their  words,  gifts  would 
not  be  lacking. 

**  How  is  a  little  one  become  a  thousand  !  "  The  contract  between  the 
-praying  group  of  five  students  and  the  great  host  of  strong,  alert,  devoted 
men  and  women  who  gathered  at  Williamstown  is  wonderful ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  not  at  this  meeting  only  but  at  many  mission  points  the 
world  around  these  days  were  observed  with  special  prayer,  we  feel  that  the 
least  of  all  seeds  has  waxed  a  great  tree.  If  we  men  and  women  of  to-day 
do  our  part  as  well  as  our  fathers  did  theirs,  the  work  of  the  next  hundred 
years  will  show  an  even  greater  contrast.  "  We  can  if  we  will  "  cany  the 
gospel  to  every  creature  in  the  next  hundred  years.  *'  Let  us  omit  the  if, 
and  say  we  can,  we  will." 

"Ye  ark  No  Mors  Strangers     These  words  of  St.  Paul  were  borrowed  re- 
AND  FoRBiGNBRs."  ccntly    for    a    special     occasion.       They    were 

neatly  inscribed,  and  suspended  in  front  of  the  great  organ  in  Tremont 
Temple.  An  earnest  of  Christian  fellowship  they  were  to  a  body  of  repre- 
sentative women  who  had  come  from  distant  lands  to  celebrate  on  American 
soil  the  Seventh  Triennial  of  the  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 

A  great  convention  it  was  in  point  of  numbers*    \\.  o^^xv^«\  \\v^ci\\x\'2^'^  ^ 
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with  a  banquet  for  which  one  thousand  covers  were  laid.  It  made  the 
Temple  overflow  at  every  business  session  for  four  successive  days,  netting 
a  fair  income  from  its  reserved  seats. 

//  was  a  great  meeting  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  interests.  Its  reports 
indicated  a  plan  of  work  varied,  comprehensive,  and  far  reaching.  Ii«i 
gentle  hand  seemed  laid  on  every  agency  that  was  going  its  way,  and  tljitt 
could  be  constrained  to  render  tribute  to  a  high  moral  movement.  This 
necessitated  a  bewildering  rush  of  businesis^  and  kept  the  president*s  gavel 
very  lively  at  times.  Bearers  of  fraternal  greetings  from  missionary  boariis 
were  cut  down  to  the  last  limit,  cordially  presented,  and  implored  '*^to  he 
brief." 

Great  in  its  purpose.  Its  familiar  watchword,  **  For  God  and  Home 
and  Every  Land,"  suggested  at  once  fine  aims,  lofty  incentives,  and  waritl- 
wide  visions. 

Tlie  meetings  for  prayer  at  Park  Street  Church  will  long  be  remembered, 
as  will  the  impressive  Memorial  Service.  This  came  on  Friday  morning. 
A  quiet  hour  at  last !  No  time  for  business  now.  This  hour  for  mernory* 
Love's  tribute  must  be  paid,  and  so  above  the  hush  of  our  spirits  was 
heard  the  roll  call  of  honored  and  "  promoted  leaders." 
**  Comrades  of  yesterday,  now  saints  of  God." 

Still  above  us,  framed  in  the  flowers  she  loved,  was  the  dear  face  of 
Frances  Willard — not  looking  down  upon  us,  but  just  as  she  used  to  look 
in  the  old  days  when  the  struggle  was  on,  looking  out  into  the  illimitable, 
victorious  future,  as  if  beckoning  the  women  of  the  world  to  those  lowly 
paths  of  loving  service  which  end  at  last  on  heavenly  heights !      b.  l.  mcl. 

New  We  are  very  glad  to  add  to  our  store  of  leaflets  on  our 

Leaflets.  missions  in  tlie  Pacific.  Mrs.  Capt.  George  A.  Garland  has 
given  us  a  most  vivid  account  of  building  a  house  at  Kusaie  and  of  the 
cyclone  in  Micronesia.  We  are  much  indebted  to  our  missionary  friends 
for  all  that  they  give  us  to  bring  us  in  touch  with  distant  lands.  Price, 
2  cents  each. 

It  is  always  an  inspiration  to  know  results  of  work  in  the  seeing  the  ser- 
vice of  native  Christians  in  whatever  form.  A  leaflet  entitled  '* A  Nukuaio 
Woman  "  is  written  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Kusaie  Girls'  School,  aiui 
is  a  simple  but  impressive  story  of  an  earnest  though  unlearned  woman 
whose  heart  was  stirred  to  do  what  she  could  for  the  people  of  her  lonely 
island.      Price,  2  cents  each. 
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'E  are  too  apt  to  think  and  speak 
as  if  our  God  were  different  or 
manifested  hiniself  differently  in 
Bible  times  from  the  God  we 
love  and  try  to  serve  to-day.     But  no,  he 
changes  not ;  with  him  "  can  be  no  varia- 
tion, neither  shadow  that  is  cast  by  turn- 
ing."    If  here   in  our   community  where 
his  truth  is  known  and  his  laWs  are  in  a 
measure  obeyed  we  see  different  manifest- 
ations, yet  even  now  in  many  places   in 
the  earth  the  stories  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  may  be  well  paralleled. 

Still  he  sends  out  apostles  called  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  set  apart  for  their  work  as 
truly  as  were  Saul  and  Barnabas  of  old ; 
and  still  the  pentecostal  power  comes  in  showers  of  blessing  in  a  way  that 
seems  incredible  to  our  cold  and  earth  bound  souls.  As  we  study  the  story 
of  missions  in  the  island  world  some  names  and  some  events  shine  out  with 
special  brilliancy  among  many  lesser  lights.  The  mission  roll  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  includes  many  honored  names  of  both  men  and  women; 
to  none  perhaps  was  it  given  to  do  a  greater  work  and  to  see  a  more  blessed 
harvest  than  to  Titus  Coan,  the  apostle  of  Hilo. 

Born  in  Killingworth,  Connecticut,  in  iSoi,  trained  in  country  schools 
both  as  pupil  and  teacher,  and  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  he  proved 
a  zealous  and  successful  evangelist,  working  with  Dr.  Nettleton  and  Dr. 
Finney.  But  the  cry  of  the  heathen  world  was  ever  ringing  in  his  heart, 
and  leaving  behind  his  promised  bride,  he  sailed,  with  one  companion,  on  a 
mission  to  the  savages  in  Patagonia.  The  wandering  tribes  were  ferocious 
and  suspicious  and  tlie  two  young  heroes  found  it  impossible  to  communicate 
with  them  sufficiently  to  impart  their  gospel  message.  After  nine  months 
of  exposure  and  futile  effort  they  discovered  that  their  lives  were  in  danger 
and  escaped  by  stratagem  to  a  ship. 

Mr.  Coan  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  after  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Fidelia  Church  he  was  appointed  to  the  district  of  Hilo  on  tlie  island  Hawaii. 
Tliis  was  a  strip  of  island  seacoast  one  hundred  miles  long  and  from  one  to 
three  miles  wide,  dotted  with  ojroves  and  seamed  across  by  the  deep  chasms  of 
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mounlaiti  torrents,  behind  this  a  belt  of  forest  and  jangle 
with  great  herds  of  wild  cattle,  and  in  the  mterior  a 
great  volcanic  wilderness,  a  chaos  of  craters,  some  idle, 
some  ceaselessly^  active.  Up  and  down  the  sea-belt  weic 
15,000  natives  in  villages  of  from  100  to  300  persons^  .1 
vicious,  sensual,  shameless  and  yet  teachable  people. 
Such  was  his  parish. 

Already  Rev^  Mr.  Lyman  and  his  wife  were  there  and 
they  had  established  some  schools,  so  Mr.  Cojin  imda- 
took  the  preaching  and  touring.  So  zealous  and  keen 
was  his  mind  that  in  three  months  iie  could  prencb  in 
the  native  language  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  liJicl  made 
the  circuit  of  the  island  by  foot  and  canoe,  a  distance  of 
300  miles.  The  story  of  his  climbing  over  precipkcs 
and  crossing  swift  and  swollen  streams  surpusdts  Ms 
boys'  book  of  adventure* 

He  healed  many  sick,  he  visited  and  examined  mam' 
schools,  and  he  preached  of^en  to  great  multiludes,  once 
ten  times  in  two  days,  three  times  before  breakfj^. 
People  thronged  upon  him  from  all  quarters,  wsiiting  for 
him  by  the  roadside  and  follovving  liim  from  villtgt  to 
.village*  Some  of  this  was  doubtless  mere  curio&ity  of 
an  idle  people,  but  the  truth  he  brought  met  the  need  of 
their  wild  hearts  and  ere  many  months  had  pmased  he 
began  to  see  wonderful  results  of  his  zealous   service. 


A  wonderful  movement  stirred 
the  whole  island. 

Dr.  Anderson  tells  us :  **  It 
was  a  work  with  power,  and 
the  power  was  evidently  that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  dull 
and  stupid,  the  imbecile  and 
ignorant,  the  vile,  groveling 
and  wretched,  became  atteiitiye 
hearers  of  tlie  Word  and  began 
to  think  antl  feel.  Even  such 
as  had  before  given  no  signs  of 
a  conscience  became  anxious 
inquirers  after  the  vvav  c^f  life. 
Whenever,  wherever,  the  njis- 
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sionary  appointed  a  meeting  he  was  sure  of  a  listening  audience.  However 
great  the  crowds  tlie  meetings  were  generally  conducted  with  ease  and 
pleasure.  The  Sahbatli  was  extensively  observed  and  natives  were  rarely 
seen  intoxicated.  Family  worship  prevailed  to  an  even  greater  extent  than 
the  profession  of  religion." 


MOUI^TAIN    PATH    IN   HAWAII 


The  congreg*ilion  at  Ewa  was  obliged  to  leave  their  chapel   imd    meet 

iinflcr  a  shelter  165  feet  long  by  *ji  witle,  a  compact   n^aas  in  number  ahriut 

4,000,     Of  two  OQngregJitioiis  in  Honolulu  one  was  estimated   at  2,500  souls 

^^li(]  the  other  between  3,000  and  4,000.     At  Wailuku  a  house  9^  feet  by  42 

^Hrsis  foutRl  too  strait  and  the  people  commenced  building  one  100  feet  by  50^ 

^P^t  Hilo  congregations  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  someliines  assembled.      Prayer 

l^iieettngs  frequently  adjourned  from   the  lecture  room  to    the    body  of  the 

church* 

This  deep  and  gLmuine  relic^inus  awakening  was  first  seen  in  the  lie*uts  of 
the  missionaries  themselves,     One  of  them  writes,  *'  There  wns  among  us 
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much  searching  of  heart,  deep  humiliation,  strong  feeling  for  perishing 
sinners  throughout  the  heathen  world,  and  especially  for  those  at  these 
islands,  and  much  earnest,  importunate  and  agonizing  prayer." 

In  1837  the  number  of  church  members  was  1,259,  "^  ^893  it  was  23,804, 
then  embodied  in  23  churches.  From  a  population  of  14,000  about  8,000 
were  added  to  the  churches,  Mr.  Coan  admitting  as  many  as  1,700  in  one 
day,  after  personal  inquiry  into  the  case  of  each  individual,  extending  over 
some  time  previous.  He  tells  us  the  story  of  the  joyful  day :  **  The  memo- 
rable morning  came  arrayed  in  glory.  A  purer  sky,  a  brighter  sun,  a 
serener  atmosphere,  a  more  silvery  sea,  and  a  more  brilliant  and  charming 
landscape  could  not  be  desired*  Durtng  the  time  of  preparation  the  house 
was  cleared  of  all  but  tlie  actors.  With  the  roll  in  hand,  the  leaders  of  the 
classes  were  called  in  with  theh-  companies  of  candidates  in  the  order  of  all 
the  villages ;  first  of  Hilo  district,  then  of  Puna,  and  last  of  Kau.  From 
my  roll  I  called  the  names  in  the  first  class,  one  by  one,  and  [  saw  each 
individual  seated  in  a  row  against  the  wnll,  and  so  of  the  second^  and  thus 
on  till  the  row  was  formed.  Row  after  row  was  thus  formed,  leaving 
space  to  pass  between  the  lines.  After  every  ^ame  had  been  called  and 
every  individual  recognized  and  seated,  all  the  former  members  of  the 
church  were  called  in  and  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building  and 
the  remaining  space  ^lyen  to  as  many  as  could  be  seated. 

'*  All  being  thus  prepnred,  we  had  singing  and  prayer,  and  a  word  of 
explanation  of  the  rite  of  baptism  with  exhoitation.  After  this  I  passed 
back  and  forth  between  the  lines  with  a  basin  of  water,  sprinkling  each 
individual  until  all  were  baptized  Standing  in  the  center  of  those  baptized 
I  pronounced  the  words,  '  I  baptize  you  all  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.'  All  heads  were  bowed 
and  tears  fell ;  all  was  hushed  except  sobs  and  breathing." 

We  at  home  think  it  a  joyful  and  memorable  occasion  when  a  score  testify 
at  one  time  their  purpose  to  follow  Christ.  What  must  this  have  been  with 
1 ,700  just  out  of  heathenism  ? 

We  ask  if  they  proved  to  be  truly  converted.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
one  who  saw  the  community  twenty-five  years  later:  "We  have  visited 
every  missionary  station  on  the  islands,  and  have  spent  many  Sabbaths  at 
the  out-stations ;  we  have  traveled  with  and  among  Hawaiians  on  sea  and 
land;  we  have  slept  in  their  houses;  we  are  personally  acquainted  with 
thousands  of  them;  we  have  worshiped  in  their  churches;  we  have  s;it 
with  them  around  the  table  of  our  Lord.  And  our  honest  conclusion  is  that 
there  are  as  manv  true  Christians  among  them  as  among  any  people  in 
America  or  Europe." 
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This  wonderful  ingathering  made  Titus  Coan  the  pastor  of  the  largest 
church  in  the  world,  yet  his  tender  and  watchful  care  was  so  efficacious  and 
so  individual  that  almost  all  his  conveits  were  true  to  their  vows,  only  one 
in  sixty  ever  needing  discipline. 

For  more  than  forty  years  Mr.  Coan  went  in  and  out  among  the  islanders, 
truly  apostolic  in  his  care  for  souls,  and  cheered  by  their  tender  and  grateful 
love.  His  heroic  wife  shared  all  his  toil  and  in  her  way  accomplished 
perhaps  as  much  as  he.  They  began  their  work  at  Hilo  in  1S35,  and  till 
1872  they  worked  together.  Then  her  strength  and  life  were  all  spent  for 
Hawaii  and  she  passed  to  her  reward,  truly  a  Christian  martyr.  Mr.  Coan 
lived  ten  years  longer,  his  later  days  as  full  of  zealous  service  as  the  first. 
The  results  of  this  one  life  reach  out  beyond  our  reckoning.  Why  do  we 
give  ourselves  so  half-heartedly  when  perfect  devotion  wins  so  glorious  a 
success  ? 


The  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

A  Ckntbnary:  1806-1906 

LOUISE   MANNING   HODOKIN8 

Millenniums  long  the  years 

Since  cradled  in  the  fragranc  hay 
The  lowly,  lordly  Jesus  lay; 
Outrang  the  joyous  spheres 
When  the  Desire  of  Nations  came 
All  nations'  freedom  to  proclaim. 

A  century  long  the  years 

Since  cradled  in  the  fragrant  hay, 
*Mid  thunder-bolt  and  lightning  play, 
An  infant  cause  appears  : 
The  humble  stack  becomes  a  shrine 
When  o'er  it  broods  a  Power  Divine, 

Endless  the  thronging  years. 
Each  mystic  morn  unrolls, 
Touched  by  those  high  uplifted  souls 
Who  saw  God's  kingdom  near; 
And  the  far  shining  of  their  day 
Widens  to  hold  eternity. 

— Springfield  Republican* 
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Mountains  in  Elastem  Turkey 

BY  MISS    DIANTHA   L.  DEWEY 

[A  photograph  of  an  Oriental  town,  with  narrow 
streets  and  houses  packed  as  close  as  thej  can  stand, 
makes  one  rejoice  that  now  and  then  our  missionaries 
can  have  a  breath  of  freedom. — Ed.] 

NOTHING  18  so  invigorating  as  the  moun- 
tains. That  is  why  I  love  Mardin.  It 
makes  you  want  to  see  the  whole  world. 
I  have  had  such  delightful  rides  with  Mr. 
Andrus  since  I  ciine.  He  does  not  keep  to  the 
roads  very  long,  but  starts  oiT  across  fields  and 
rocks  and  valleys,  where  you  would  never  think 
of  going.  Then  you  are  surprised  by  suddenly 
coming  on  a  pretty  bit  of  scenery  that  you  never 
knew  existed.  He  tal^es  you  along  precipices 
and  up  and  down  steep  places  that  make  you  want 
to  shut  your  eyes.  But  you  get  used  to  it  after  a 
while. 

I  enclose  a  picture  of  our  summer  home, 
"  Rocky  Rest "  we  call  it*  You  know  Mardin 
is  in  a  range  of  mountains  lunning  east  find  west 
Our  garden  is  two  hours  Tide  noith  of  Mardin  in 
another  range  parallel  with  the  first.  This  last 
range  has  large  horse-shoe  shaped  valleys,  opening 
to  the  south. 

There  are  many  nice  walks  among  these  rocks 
and  caves.  We  often  ride  on  the  plateau  alK>%'e, 
We  can  get  fine  views  up  there.  We  can  see 
mountains  near  Erzrooni,  two  hundred  mslei 
away,  others  west  of  Diarbekir,  one  hundred  miles 
away,  and  other  mountains  south,  one  hundred 
miles  away.  Mr.  Andrus  reckons  we  can  see  as 
far  as  the  length  of  Massachusetts,  and  an  area 
nearly  equal  to  Oliio.  The  rocks  about  us  are 
limestone  with  dift'erent  shades  of  gray  and  yellow. 
Tliere  is  blue  shale  in  the  valley  and  a  very  dark 
red  clay  on  the  plateau.  When  vegetation  is  dried 
up  in  the  summer  these  colors  are  very  pretty. 
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A  Missionary's  Vacation  in  Central  Turkey 

BY   MISS    ISABELLA    M.  BLAKE 

[Miss  Blake  went  out  in  1905,  and  has  charge  of  the  girls'  school  in  Aintab,  while 
Miss  Foreman's  ill  health  detains  her  in  America.] 

Yavshan. 

You  see  we  are  in  camp  here  for  the  summer,  which  we  are  enjoying 
very  much  among  tlie  cedars — real  "cedars  of  Lebanon,"  old  and 
grown  with  mistletoe  and  gray  moss.     We  spend  every  morning  in 
studying  Turkish,  and  the  afternoon  is  free  for  rest,  walking,  read- 
ing, and  letter  writing.     Occasionally  we  take  a  day  off  for  a  picnic.     Once 
with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lee,  we  visited  some  hot  sulphur  springs  in  the  Jihon 


STUDYING    TURKISH    AT    YAVSHAN 


Valley.  Once  we  climbed  Zeeyciret  Dagh,  meeting  our  German  friends 
who  work  in  Marash,  and  are  camping  not  very  far  away.  We  had  a  mag- 
nificent view,  reaching  from  a  point  beyond  the  Eupiirates  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, including  range  after  range  of  the  Taurus — a  sea  of  mountains — the 
Giaour  Dagh,  so  called  because  the  giaours  held  this  range  for  centuries 
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against  the  **  faithful"  (Moslems),  and  the  Alician  plain  threaded  by  the 
shining  Jihon. 

The  peak  is  interesting,  too,  because  it  is  probably  an  ancient  Hittite 
**  high  place."  This  is  not  fully  known,  but  anciently  Marash  was  certiinly 
a  Hittite  city,  and  what  would  be  more  natural  than  that  the  inhabitants 
should  choose  the  most  commanding  peak  in  the  vicinity  as  a  sacred  place? 
The  place  is  still  a  zeeyaret,  or  visiting  place  for  the  ignorant  people  of  the 
villages,  and  they  pile  heaps  of  stones,  decorated  with  bunches  of  yellow 


YAVSHAN   DINING   PAVILION 


everlasting,  to  represent  their  prayers.  Such  zeeyarets  are  common,  and 
are  sometimes  marked  by  a  shrine,  sometimes  by  nothing  more  elaborate 
than  a  tree  or  shrub,  covered  with  hundreds  of  bits  of  rag,  tied  there  by 
those  who  have  special  petitions  to  make.  It  is  characteristic  of  such 
superstitions  that  they  are  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  from 
people  to  people,  and  even  from  religion  to  religion,  which  adds  color  to  the 
Hittite  tlieory  of  Zeeyaret  Dagh. 

It  is  very  refreshing,  everywhere,  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  prev- 
alent ignorance  and  superstition,  and  the  thrift  and  intelligence  seen  in 
vilhiges  where  missionary  work  has  been  carried  on  for  along  time,  and 
where  the  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  something  better  to 
think  of  than  flocks  and  herds  and  zeeyarets.  Last  Wednesday  we  were 
invited  down  to  Fundajak,  a  village  in  a  valley  just  below  us,  to  witness  the 
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laying  of  the  corner  stone  in  the  new  church.  It  is  not  a  very  prosperous 
village,  and  its  people  have  seen  many  trials  and  tribulations,  scarcely  their 
own  fault,  but  it  has  a  church  whose  aged  pastor  is  a  devoted  spirit,  full  of 
the  grace  of  hospitality.  His  wife  was,  from  all  accounts,  a  rare  woman, 
who  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  community,  and  at  h^r  funeral,  seven 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Macallum  suggested  that  the  people  build  a  church  as  a 
memorial  of  her.  The  congregation  had  far  outgrown  its  quarters,  and  the 
people  took  up  the  idea  gladly.  They  have  managed  to  raise  sixty-two 
liras,  and,  with  this  to  start  on,  have  begun  the' building. 


YAVSHAN   WEEKLY   MAIL    AND   EXPRESS 


The  stone  was  to  be  laid  at  sunrise,  but  although  we  started  down  the 
mountain  soon  after  four  a.  m.,  we  were  rather  late.  However,  they  knew 
we  were  coming,  and  waited  for  us.  Although  they  had  been  awaiting  us, 
of  course  they  could  not  begin  as  soon  as  we  arrived.  We  must  first  en- 
joy their  hospitality.  VV^e  were  taken  to  the  pastor's  house,  and  then  to  the 
miller's,  where  tliey  first  passed  us  bunches  of  fresh  mint  to  smell,  and  then 
served  us  to  a  delicious  breakfast  of  thin  bread,  fresh  butter,  and  honey. 
This  unleavened  bread  is  served  moist,  so  that  it  may  be  folded  and  rolled, 
or  shaped  into  little  spoons,  with  which  the  honey  or  softer  parts  of  the 
meal  may  be  dipped  up. 

By  the  time  breakfast  was  over  we  were  summoned  to  the  cliurchyard 
and  the  exercises  be^ran.  Of  course  everybody  in  the  village  turned  out, 
and  there  was  a  considerable  crowd.     It  was  plain  that  the  people  are  for 
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the  most  part  very  poor,  for  there  were  many  rags  and  pinched  faces.  Some 
of  the  children  and  babies  were  really  pitiful,  but  I  always  find  it  hard  to 
decide  which  are  the  most  pitiable — the  babies  or  the  old  women  of  Turkey. 
The  latter,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  for  there  is  a  hardness  and  a  stolidness  in 
their  faces,  generally  speaking,  that  tells  of  a  poverty  of  soul  which  is  tlie 
worst  result  of  their  hard  lives.  Here  one  sometimes  can  find  instances  of 
the  same  contrast  between  the  enlightened  and  the  unenlightened.  Some 
of  our  Christian  Protestant  "  mothers  in  Israel**  have  such  sweet,  kindly, 
human  fuces — not  like  cut  stone.  I  am  far  from  saying  thi^t  these  good 
qualities  me  never  found  among  Gregorians  or  Moslems,  but  still  a  life  full 
of  aspirattan  cannot  but  differ  in  its  results  from  a  life  whose  natural  *is[jira- 
tions  have  been  crushed  out,  and  in  the  faces  of  the  old  women  of  this 
country  you  cnn  see  that  foct  physic-^lly  expressed. 

Many  people  took  part  in  the  exercises — Mr*  Macallum,  who  placed  the 
Tux^kish  Bible  wrapped  in  cloth  inside  the  hollow  of  the  comer  stone ;  the 
pastor  from  Marash,  a  young  theologue,  working  in  Fundajak  during  his 
vacation  j  Dr,  Altouian,  from  Aleppo,  who  is  with  us  in  Yavshan  j  the 
pastor  of  the  Fundajak  church,  and  the  two  Gregorian  priests,  fathei*  and 
son,  also  of  Fundajiik. 

I  could  understand  just  enough  to  appreciate  another  refreshing  contrast. 
Plainly,  the  part  which  the  Protestants  took  was  at  least  intelligible,  and 
spoken  with  a  purpose.  Those  two  G»egorinn  priests  st^^od  *^]i]t-  hr  side 
executing  a  sort  of  chant  that,  as  far  as  the  sound  went,  embodied  neither 
reverence  nor  reason.  For  several  minutes  they  sang  four  or  five  notes  over 
and  over,  with  no  expression,  no  intelligibility  ;  once  they  changed  the  tune, 
and  then  they  chanted  faster  and  still  faster  until  it  seemed  as  though  they 
were  goi«g  like  machines.  I  understood  enough  of  what  the  Protestant 
pastor  said  to  know  that  he  was  anxious  to  express  a  fraternal  spirit  toward 
these  men,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  it.  Doubtless  their  worst  fault  is  their 
ignorance.  In  Aintab,  many  Gregorians  are  earnest  Christians,  and  have  a 
truly  evangelical  spirit,  and  I  suppose  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  ancient 
church  may  receive  a  kindling  touch,  and  be  reformed  from  within ;  but 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  Even  this  is  a  result  of  the  earnest  Chris- 
tianity to  which  their  Protestant  friends  have  borne  faithful  witness. 

After  the  service  was  over  work  began  again  on  the  foundations.  The 
men  were  piling  the  stones,  which  are  brought  from  a  quarry  just  above  the 
village,  or  were  making  mortar,  wiiich  the  women  and  girls  carried  on 
boards  to  the  places  where  it  was  needed.  The  principal  Expense  of  the 
building  will  be  in  the  cutting  and  working  of  the  stone,  which  is  very 
hard. 
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After  seeing  a  few  of  the  sights  of  the  neighborhood  we  were  treated  to  a 
fine  dinner  of  pilaf,  lamb  stew,  bread,  and  grapes.  Miss  Norton  took. a 
picture  of  us,  all  seated  on  the  floor  around  the  little,  low,  round  table,  and 
we  thought  of  naming  it  "  Missionary  hardships,"  but  alas !  it  came  out 
badly.  We  had  brought  plenty  of  lunch,  for  we  did  not  want  those  poor 
villagers  to  be  in  the  least  burdened  for  our  entertainment,  but  it  was  no 
use,  they  would  cook  for  us  tliat  fine  repast,  and  then  stand  around  and  see 
us  eat  it.  Perhaps  it  was  some  little  payment  that  Dr.  Altonian  and  Dr. 
Piper,  also  from  Aleppo,  spent  several  hours  that  day  examining  and  treat- 
ing patients. 

It  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  after  a  glass  of  shrub,  and  an  effort  at  con- 
versation with  two  educated  girls,  oiie  of  whom  is  teaching  in  the  village, 
one  in  Hadjin,  I  was  glad  to  start  for  the  mountain.  I  never  saw  so  steep 
and  narrow  a  path.  It  was  more  like  walking  a  tight  rope  than  seemed 
suitable  for  a  missionary.  We  had  horses,  but  could  not  use  them  over  the 
worst  parts. 


Work  for  Moslem  Women 

BY   MISS    ELLBN   M.    STONE 

MANY  opportunities  have  been  mine  to  obsei*ve  at  close  range  the 
influence  of  the  growing  light  of  civilization  upon  Moslems  in 
those  provinces  whose  neighbors  have  all  secured  political  freedom 
and  the  right  of  self-government.  As  the  line  of  freedom  crept 
down  south  of  the  Danube,  until  Servia  and  Bulgaria  '^  are  a  law  unto  tliem- 
selves,"  not  only  politically,  but  socially,  educationally  and  religiously,  it  was 
inevitable  that  self-consciousness  should  develop  and  strengthen  in  the 
peoples  of  Europe  who  are  still  under  the  Ottoman  power.  Hence,  our 
hearts  have  been  thrilled  by  the  story  of  Albania's  pathetic  plea  through  one 
of  her  Mohammedan  Beys,  for  larger  opportunities  for  Christian  education 
in  her  hitherto  neglected  land.  A  few  of  Albania's  sons  and  daughters 
who  have  been  unusually  privileged  to  secure  education  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  have  taken  rank  among  the  educated  classes  of  the  world,  and  their 
hearts  burn  that  the  masses  of  their  nation  may  be  given  the  rights  in  their 
own  land,  of  education  in  their  own  language.  Thus  far  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization in  Albania  has  been  prosecuted  only  by  the  consecrated  hearts 
of  young  Albanians  who  have  received  their  education  in  mission  schools 
established  for  the  Bulgarians. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  one  Albanian  school  which  exists  in  all  that 
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land,  was  established  by  Mr.  Gerasim  Kyrias,  whose  steadfast  heart,  imde- 
terred  by  his  sufferings  during  six  months'  captivity  in  the  hands  of  a  band 
of  robbers  of  his  own  countrymen,  set  itself  to  found  the  first  school  for  the 
Christian  education  of  the  girls  of  his  country.  Upon  the  completion  of  her 
course  of  study  at  the  American  College  for  Girls  in  Constantinople,  his 
sister  joined  her  brother  iii  this  school,  where  she  lias  been  the  principal  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  A  second  sister,  upon  completing  her  course  in  the 
same  college,  joined  herself  to  the  teaching  force  in  that  school  at  Kortcha, 
while  a  brother  has  charge  of  all  the  colporters  in  Albania,  under  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  To  this  consecrated  band  of  brothers 
and  sisters  of  a  single  Albanian  family  are  now  added  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tsilka, 
who,  since  their  return  to  Kortcha,  have  resumed  their  work,  which  was 
interrupted  by  the  captivity  of  Mrs.  Tsilka  and  myself,  as  the  family  of  the 
only  Albanian  preacher.  Surely  the  prayers  of  all  Christians  will  ascend 
most  earnestly  to  God  that  these  young  native  workers  may  be  reinforced  bj 
the  American  missionaries  for  whom  they  and  Shaban  Bey  alike  plead. 
May  God  hasten  the  day ! 

Western  civilization,  the  dictates  of  fashion,  the  aspiration  for  education, 
are  all  making  Moslem  women  who  have  any  opportunities  for  outlooks 
into  the  great  world  about  them,  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  Islam,  which 
for  centuries  have  shut  them  in  to  be  either  the  petted  beauties  of  the  harem, 
or  the  abject  slaves  of  their  lords,  and  the  victims  of  caprice  or  cruelty.  In 
Salonica  I  have  many  times  met  women  of  wealthy  families  walking  bv 
threes  or  more  quite  in  advance  of  their  attendants.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  wrapped  in  the  Egyptian  costume,  but  with  their  veils  thrown  back 
from  tiieir  faces  they  were  enjoying  the  same  freedom  as  their  Frank  sisters, 
whom  they  passed  and  repassed.  At  the  gardens  by  the  sea  younger 
women  are  often  seen  walking  in  groups  in  the  more  secluded  paths,  but 
coyly  watching  for  a  cliance  to  reveal  not  only  their  charming  young  faces, 
but  also  the  beauty  and  richness  of  their  French  attire  beneath  the  enveloping 
silks  of  the  Turkisii  wrap,  which  should  cover  all. 

The  power  of  education  is  proving  a  sure  disintegrator  to  the  seclusion 
of  Moslem  social  life.  Turkish  women  have  already  taken  enviable  places 
among  writers  of  their  nation.  Others  are  musicians,  physicians,  nurses, 
and  a  constantly  increasing  number  are  availing  themselves  of  the  educa- 
tional facilities  afforded  by  the  German,  French,  and  other  foreign  institu- 
tions which  have  been  established  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  our  own  beautiful  American  College  for  Girls 
on  tiie  heights  of  Scutari,  Constantinople,  Turkish  girls,  as  well  « 
those  of  all  nationalities  of  the  Orient  and  Franks,  eagerly  take  advantage 
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the  course,  and  a  few  have  even  graduated  with  honor.  A  far  larger 
mber,  however,  are  removed  to  the  seclusion  of  their  homes  as  they 
proach  maidenhood.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  at  the  college  the  day 
5  first  girls  from  Moslem  families  were  received.  There  were  six  of  them, 
d  more  than  one  learned  the  entire  English  alphabet  on  that  first  day. 
What  a  need  for  prayer  that  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  teach  those  receptive 
ung  hearts,  even  trom  the  first  day,  in  this  and  every  other  Christian 
ucational  institution  to  which  such  Moslem  girls  turn  their  steps!  What 
ed  for  fervent  prevailing  prayer  that  those  who  are  yielding  to  the 
iuences  of  civilization  shall  find  that  which  makes  civilizalion  most 
nobling  and  uplifting, — even  the  grace  of  Christ !  Do  we  really  believe 
it  Moslem  >yomen  can  be  reached  with  the  salvation  which  Christ  came 
give  us  all.^  "Truly,"  every  Christian  heart  will  respond,  "He  is 
le  to  save  to  the  uttermost";  "All  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our 
>d  "  ;  "Every  knee  shall  bow  to  him."  How  are  these  Moslem  women — 
lit  into  the  privacy  of  their  own  lives  by  the  habits  of  dress,  of  guardian- 
ip,  of  latticed  windows,  of  secluded  life — ever  to  be  reached  by  the  Lord's 
jssengers.^  In  the  pursuance  of  my  work  among  the  nominally  Christian 
oples  of  European  Turkey,  many  opportunities  have  arisen  for  contact 
th  women  of  Moslem  homes.  Sometimes  we  may  not  have  the  personal 
ich,  as  when  a  missionary  party  traveling  along  some  lonel}'  trail  in 
rthern  Macedonia  may  see  far  up  on  the  hillside  a  group  of  poor  peasants 
scending.  The  sudden  turn  of  the  women  of  that  party,  drawing  their 
:hy  veils  closer  across  their  faces  on  a  hot  July  or  August  day,  reveals  to 
J  passers-by  that  these  are  Moslems.  They  have  discovered  that  there 
5re  men  in  that  approaching  party  of  travelers.  They  may  have  mistaken 
5  ladies  wearing  hats  as  gentlemen  also.  A  command  has  evidently  been 
rcn  by  their  lord  and  master,  at  which  the  women  have  sunk  to  tlie 
ound  with  their  backs  to  the  road  while  still  far  from  it,  lest  one  of  those 
idel  eyes  should  peer  through  their  veils  and  look  upon  their  faces.  Yet 
>man's  curiosity  compels  those  hidden  eyes  to  seek  at  least  a  surreptitious 
ep  at  the  foreign  travelers,  and  they  watch  us  furtively.  Under  such 
cumstances  there  can  be  no  hope  of  any  personal  touch,  save  if  circum- 
nces  might  arise  which  would  allow  a  call  at  their  home.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  last  journeys  before  the  captivity  whicli  enforced  for  me  a 
>aration  from  that  loved  missionary  work  in  Macedonia,  for  a  time,  I  met 
the  lonely  mountain  road  a  Turkisli  soldier,  whom  I  subsequently  learned 
IS  in  great  anxiety  of  mind.  As  I  passed  him,  walking  in  advance  of  my 
rse  and  driver,  he  gave  me  no  sahitation,  and  I  confessed  to  a  feeling  of 
ief  when  I  had  passed  him  unchallenged.     But  how  quickly  that  feeling 
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chahged  to  remorse  when  my  driver  overtook  me  and  said  that  the  soldier 
had  stopped  him  to  inquire  if  the  teacher  who  had  just  passed  were  a  doctor, 
for  a  little  child  of  his  lay  at  home  grievously  ill.  What  an  opportunity  had 
been  missed  !  If  he  had  only  spoken,  the  pitiful  need  in  that  home  would 
have  opened  it  up  to  the  missionary  teacher,  who,  although  not  a  doctor, 
would  have  done  what  she  could  to  relieve  the  little  suflerer  and  to  comfort 
the  sorrowing  parents. 

Occasionally  doors  are  thrown  wide  open,  as  when  some  years  ago  while 
in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  Macedonia  ample  opportunity  was  given 
to  visit  several  Moslem  homes,  through  the  work  of  Bulgarian  Bible 
Women,  beloved  by  these  families.  One  was  a  home  of  wealth.  When  the 
American  teacher  was  invited  by  her  former  pupil  to  visit  the  mistress  of 
this  home,  she  found  her  lying  ill  upon  the  floor  of  her  apartment  close  bv 
the  window.  The  sick  woman  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  her  guest, 
and  through  the  Bible  woman  as  interpreter,  told  her  of  the  hopes  and  joys 
of  her  family.  A  little  daughter-in-law  of  fourteen  years  entered  the  room 
bearing  in  her  arms  a  sturdy  boy  some  months  old,  of  which  she  was  the 
mother.  The  only  too  evide/it  amazement  of  her  guest  at  meeting  this 
very  youthful  mother  excited  not  a  little  wonder  in  the  mother-in-law,  who 
had  taken  her  daughter-in-law  to  grow  up  under  her  tutelage  and  as  her 
helper.  Shortly  the  attention  of  all  in  the  household  was  diverted  to  what 
was  going  on  outside  the  sick  woman's  window.  She  was  the  beloved  only 
wife  in  this  Moslem  home,  and  her  husband  was  determined  to  leave  nothing 
undone  which  he  hoped  might  avail  to  Secure  his  wife's  recovery.  He  had 
decided  to  offer  a  corban.  The  calf  which  was  to  be  killed  was  led  to  the 
window,  and  the  sick  woman's  gaze  was  ordered  to  be  directed  to  it  before 
it  sliould  be  sacrificed.  Most  thankful  was  I  to  learn  that  into  this  home 
had  come,  though  only  dimly,  the  light  of  religious  truth,  which  enabled 
them  not  only  to  accept  but  even  to  deliglit  in  the  gift  of  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
in  Osmanli  Turkish,  which  had  been  made  to  them  by  a  former  pastor  erf 
the  evangeHcal  church  in  that  town.  They  brought  it  out  and  exhibited 
it  with  pride.  This  gave  to  our  Bible  woman  the  best  of  all  starting  points 
for  a  talk  with  mother  and  children  and  the  chelibi,  when  f>ossible,  for  this 
teacher  was  mistress  of  Turkish  and  French  as  well  as  Bulgarian. 

In  another  village,  not  far  distant,  one  of  these  humble  teachei*s  of  evan- 
gelical trutli,  herself  a  village  girl,  lived  so  blameless  and  winsome  a  life* 
tliat  she  was  gladly  received  into  all  homes,  Moslem  as  well  as  Christian. 
I  was  once  visiting  her,  to  look  upon  her  work  in  the  school  and  homes. 
A  Jittle  child  had  recently  been  born  in  the  Turkish  home  of  a  customs 
officer  who  made  us  uol  a  \\\X\e  \xo\3fe\^  \iN  \vvs»  ^\x\w^eat  examinations  of  tU 
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our  luggage  when  crossing  the  boundary  from  Bulgaria  on  missionary  tours. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  Bibles  and  hymn  books  all  bore  the  printed 
permit  of  the  Turkish  censor  of  the  press,  he  not  unfrequently  confiscated 
them  as  well  as  Scripture  text-cards  and  picture-rolls,  doubtless  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  securing  baksheesh  to  secure  their  more  speedy  surrender  to 
us.  The  cordial  invitation  from  his  wife,  through  our  Bible  woman,  to 
visit  and  congratulate  her  upon  the  coming  of  her  little  son,  was  most 
opportune  at  this  time,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  as  well  as  because 
of  the  joy  which  it  gave  us  to  have  access  to  such  a  home  While  we  sat 
by  the  side  of  the  bed,  spread  in  state  upon  the  floor,  as  is  the  custom  in 
those  lands,  we  were  overjoyed  to  find  that  she  longed  to  be  cheered  by  the 
singing  of  Christian  hymns,  and  to  hear  sweet  words  of  comfort  from  God's 
own  book.  Her  mother  hovered  about,  sympathetic ;  the  watchful  husband 
and  father  made  frequent  trips  from  his  ofiice  through  the  room,  but  seemed 
to  find  nothing  to  criticise.  The  next  day  he  gave  up  the  books  and  other 
belongings  of  a  deceased  teacher,  whicii  he  had  unduly  retained.  In  these 
and  in  similar  ways,  come  many  opportunities  for  contact  with  these  shut-in 
lives  in  Moslem  homes  in  Macedonia.  What  need  of  prayer  that  the  spirit 
of  God  may  bless  these  interviews.  v 

On  the  second  day  after  we  captives  had  been  freed,  and  had  found  our- 
selves safe  in  the  home  of  Macedonian  friends,  our  hostess  asked  Mrs. 
Tsilka  and  me  to  come  with  her  aside  from  our  throng  of  friends,  to 
meet  some  of  her  neighbors  who  could  not  come  into  the  family  sitting- 
room.  We  instinctively  knew  that  these  were  Moslem  neighbors.  She 
was  perfectly  at  home  in  their  language,  and  was  a  true,  great-hearted 
woman  in  all  her  relations  with  them  as  well  as  with  her  non-Moslem 
neighbors.  She  led  us  to  another  room  where  three  or  four  white-veiled 
women  awaited  us.  They  had  bared  their  faces  in  their  eagerness  to  gaze 
upon  the  women  who  had  been  lost  from  the  world  for  nearly  six  months 
in  the  hands  of  brigands,  and  who  had  just  been  freed.  Especially  were 
they  anxious  to  see  the  mother  and  the  tiny  baby  girl,  now  seven  weeks  old, 
and  to  know  if  it  were  true  which  they  had  heard  of  the  captives.  How 
curiously  they  looked  at  the  little  child.  How  pityingly  they  looked  at  the 
mother.  How  compassionately  their  gaze  took  us  all  in.  We  said,  ^*-  Allah," 
with  upward  glance.  They  too  glanced  upward,  and  said,  "Allah," 
**  Allah,"  and  we  understood  each  other.  It  was  God  who  had  saved  the 
captives.  It  was  he  who  had  saved  the  baby  life.  These  Moslem  sisters 
with  their  tear-wet  eyes  recognized  his  mercy  as  well  as  we.  Can  Moslem 
women  l>e  reached  by  the  gospel.^  Yea,  verily,  if  it  be  taken  to  them  by 
hearts  brimming  with  God's  love,  and  filled  with  the  power  of  his  spirit. 
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These  are  but  a  few  sidelights  upon  the  work  for  Moslem  women  in 
Turkey.  I  have  confined  myself  to  speaking  of  the  provinces  of  European 
Turkey  only,  since  this  is  my  field  of  personal  knowledge.  With  grateful 
hearts  we  recognize  that  **  The  word  of  God  is  not  bound,"  and  "  Where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  For  his  Moslem  children,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  he  has  mercy,  and  his  call 
is  unto  them  as  well  as  unto  us,  but,  oh,  Christian  women,  for  us  who  live 
in  the  light  of  our  free  life,  with  its  unlimited  opportunities  for  enrichment 
and  blessing,  how  insistent  is  his  call — "  Give  ye  to  them." 


Work  of  Married  Missionary  Women  in  Elast  Africa 

BY   REV.    THOMAS    KING 
(In  answer  to  a  request  by  the  Editor  for  information) 

I  AM  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  as  secretary  to  comply  with  your 
request  respecting  the  missionary  work  of  our  married  women.  The 
very  fact  that  you  have  requested  such  a  statement  to  be  made  implies 
two  things :  first,  your  interest  in  their  work,  and  second,  that  we  as 
men  have  failed  in  our  missionary  reports  to  make  clear  that  the  success  of 
the  work  belongs  in  no  small  degree  to  the  married  women. 

Perhaps  your  readers  of  Life  and  Light  would  be  interested  to  know 
that  there  are  no  busier  women  in  the  world  than  the  wives  of  missionaries. 
They  have  no  time  to  attend  afternoon  teas  or  social  clubs;  their  duties 
keep  them  strictly  at  home.  Someone  says,  But  don't  they  have  many  ser- 
vants in  Africa?  Yes,  we  have  more  than  comfort  would  permit.  When 
you  think  that  every  girl  that  is  taken  into  our  homes  is  an  added  care 
instead  of  a  relief,  it  changes  matters  greatly.  Every  home  here  is  a  pri- 
vate boarding  school,  where  the  girls  have  to  be  taught  what  a  child  of  four 
or  five  at  home  knows  by  instinct  before  they  are  fit  to  receive  instructions 
in  the  first  principles.  For  instance,  a  little  girl  of  four  or  five  will  take 
her  dolTs  clothes  and  her  toy  washing  utensils,  and  go  at  her  washing  with 
far  more  intelligence  than  the  girls  who  come  to  our  homes  would  go  about 
such  work.  Their  only  idea  of  washing  is  to  take  their  waist  cloth  of  about 
a  yard  and  a  half  in  length  to  the  spring  and  rub  it  on  a  stone  ;  and  even 
this  much  is  regarded  as  unnecessary  by  most  of  them,  if  we  can  judge  by 
appearances.  Their  idea  of  cooking  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  vague,  and 
their  idea  of  dishes  extends  no  farther  than  a  clay  pot. 

You  ask  how  many  of  these  useful  servants  does  each  married  woman 
have  in  order  tliat  she  may  have  plenty  of  leisure.     On  an  average  from 
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six  to  twelve.  All  these  girls  must  be  clothed,  and  each  missionary  wife  is 
responsible  for  their  constant  development  along  all  lines  that  pertain  to 
civilized  womanhood.  Aside  from  this,  in  many  instances  the  evenings  are 
largely  given  up  to  tlie  boys  and  girls  who  come  in  to  study,  and  for  evening 
prayers.  But  this  is  not  all.  One  of  our  married  ladies  conducts  the 
weekly  sunrise  kraal  service,  teaches  a  large  inquirers'  class  every  week, 
and  has  also  helped  in  the  schoolroom  in  case  *of  sickness ;  another  has  a 
class  in  the  Sunday  school ;  another  is  kept  closely  at  home  by  family  re- 
sponsibilities ;  and  the  fourth  has  taught  singing  and  helped  in  the  revision 
of  the  hymn  book. 

I  might  go  on  to  tell  you  how  our  homes  are  open  to  the  traveler  and 
stranger  as  tliey  pass  along  their  journey,  particularly  the  doctor's  home 
where  so  often  the  sick  are  brought  and  cared  for,  and  where  those  who 
come  from  long  distances  for  medicine  find  a  warm  welcome  and  a  resting 
place.  There  are  a  great  many  other  ways  in  which  our  married  ladies 
help  in  the  battle  against  sin,  but  have  I  not  told  you  enough  to  show  that 
the  life  of  the  missionaries'  wives  is  not  a  life  of  idleness  or  leisure  ? 


JUNIOR    WORK 

EVANGELISTIC  MEDICAL  EDUCATIONAL 


Helps  for  Leaders 

AN  INNER  CIRCLE 
BY    MISS   ALICE    LIBBY 

Those  of  us  who  ever  belonged  to  a  missionary  circle,  meeting  once  a 
month,  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  Dr.  Sailer's  statement,  "  History  records 
that  study  classes  which  meet  once  a  month  have  kept  alive,  but  the  death 
rate  among  such  classes  must  be  very  large !  "  One  of  the  first  conditions 
of  a  successful  class  is  to  meet  at  least  every  other  week,  weekly  if  possible. 
Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Silver  Bay  Conference  this 
summer  can  appreciate  not  only  the  inspiration  of  the  meetings,  but  the 
many  helpful  suggestions  which  we  could  bring  home  to  wo|k  out  in  our 
own  societies.  Thinking  of  the  fact  that  while  many  beautiful  Christian 
girls  are  connected  with  the  Covenant  Daughters  of  my  own  church,  very 
few  of  them  are  real  missionary  leaders,  it  occurred  to  me  to  form  a  circle 
within  a  circle,  taking  the  program  committee  with  any  of  the  other  mem- 
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bers  who  will  conscientiously  devote  themselves  to  the  systematic  study  of 
missions  as  a  nucleus.  The  suggestion  given  at  Silver  Bay  in  regard  to 
forming  a  committee  was  helpful  to  me.  It  was  as  follows :  One  enthu- 
siast for  missions,  two  who  ought  to  be  interested^  at  least  one  who  can 
make  others  work,  some  who  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  best  members  of  the  society.  Each  member  of  this  circle  should 
have  a  text-book  for  her  own  personal  use.  A  good  idea  is  that  the  inner 
circle  should  meet  the  day  following  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Covenant 
Daughters,  preparing  the  chapter  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  larger  circle.  This  will  help  to  solve  the  difficulty  of 
getting  members  to  prepare  topics  for  the  regular  meetings,  for  if  we  adopt 
this  plan  we  shall  know  where  to  find  our  material. 

Some  perhaps  will  not  be  able  to  get  more  than  two  or  three  to  join  this 
class,  yet  even  this  small  number  will  be  worth  while.  At  Silver  Bay  a 
young  man  gave  a  bit  of  encouraging  testimony  in  regard  to  this.  He  had 
a  class  last  year  of  three  members  only,  but  before  the  text-book  was 
finished  two  of  them  gave  themselves  to  work  in  the  foreign  field. 

Much  depends  on  the  earnestness  and  consecration  of  the  leader.  If  only 
the  leader  of  such  a  class  could  go  to  one  of  the  summer  conferences  of  the 
Young  People's  Missionary  Movement  held  at  Silver  Bay,  she  would  be  so 
imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit  that  she  would  return  iiome  ready  for  tlie 
winter's  work,  determined  more  than  ever  "  to  live,  to  study,  to  work,  to 
pray,  to  give,  to  teach,  possibly  to  go." 


OUR  WORK  AT  HOME 


A  Christmas  Meditation 

BY   MRS.  S.  B.  CAPRON 

Amid  all  the  festivities  and  dear  joys  of  Christmastide  we  find  the  sweet 
story  of  the  coming  of  the  Christ  ever  new.  Told  in  majestic  simplicity,  we 
linger  around  that  descent  from  heaven,  and  the  richer  and  deeper  our 
knowledge  of  the  Heavenly  One,  the  more  we  see  how  supreme  was  the 
event  in  the  land  of  his  glory.  We  see  how  intense  must  have  been  the 
reality  with  those  who  had  embraced  the  promises  and  been  persuaded  o( 
their  sure  fulfillment.     We  wonder  how  far  they  comprehended  that  mys- 
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tcry  of  the  laying  by  of  his  glory.  As  the  angelic  procession  set  forth  with 
their  divine  message  set  in  music,  did  they  wonder  when  he  would  return? 
Did  they  miss  him  in  heaven,  and  were  they  to  be  allowed  to  look  into  the 
mystery  of  the  life  on  the  earth  where  they  had  once  lived? 

It  is  given  to  us  to  give  the  Lord  Christ  our  glad  reception,  and  with  sym- 
pathetic tenderness  enter  into  all  his  earthly  life  till  his  glorious  ascension 
and  return  to  his  heavenly  home. 

Let  us  b'easure  our  wonder  at  the  divine  gifts,  for  wonder  leads  to  adora- 
tion, and  *^  whoso  oiTereth  praise  glorifieth  me,  saith  the  Lord." 


The  Story  of  a  Mite  Box 

BY   MISS  HELEN  L.  MOODY 
(Cpmcluded.) 
**^  'W  THO  could  have  put  them  there  ?**  she  said  aloud  in  her  surprise, 
%/%/     not  expecting  to  receive  any  answer.     '*  Why,  I  did,  mamma 
▼    ▼       dear,"  said  Mary,  who  had  come  into  the  room  unnoticed  by 
the  mother.     "Don't  you  remember  when  I  asked  you  why 
you  had  that  ugly  little  box  in  our  pretty  library,  how  you  said  it  was  to 
put  money  in  when  we  were  thankful  for  anvthing?     I  told  Miss  Frances 
about  it  the  next  Sunday,  and  she  said  the  nroney  was  for  the  little  heathen 
boys  and  girls  that  don't  know  about  Jesus,  and  she  asked  us  all  to  save  part 
of  our  candy  pennies  and  put  them  into  our  mothers'  mite  boxes."     Miss 
Frances  was  Mary's  Sunday  school  teacher  and  the  leader  of  the  Mission 
Band,  beside  being  the  uncrowned  queen  of  every  child  of  her  acquaintance, 
so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  the  little  girls  were  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  any  cause  which  she  espoused. 

**  And  mamma,**  added  Mary,  "Jennie  Bruce  is  just  the  stingiest  girl  you 
ever  saw.  She  won't  give  but  a  tenth  of  her  spending  money,  because  she 
says  they  didn't  in  the  Bible,  and  that's  all  you  have  to  give  any  way.  Just 
think,  mamma,  of  giving  to  God  because  you  have  to.  I  should  think 
everybody  would  want  to  when  he  has  done  so  much  for  us.  The  rest  of  us 
put  half  of  our  money  in  the  mite  boxes,  all  except  Katherine  Mayhew.  She 
doesn't  keep  one  cent  to  spend  herself,  but  then  she's  the  minister's  daughter 
and  I  guess  she  is  most  too  good  to  live  anyway.  Don't  you  think  so, 
mamma?  Besides  we  always  give  her  half  our  candy,  so  I  don't  believe 
she's  such  an  awful  lot  better  than  we  are  afler  all." 

After  listening  to  this  curious  mixture  of  childish  zeal  and  egotism,  the 
mother  was  anxious  to  hear  more ;  she  knew  better,  however,  than  to  ask, 
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for  Mary  was  a  reticent  child,  and  her  confidences  came  unsolicited  or  not 
at  all.  Mrs.  Graham  was  quite  delighted,  therefore,  to  hear  the  little 
daughter  say,  after  a  moment's  contemplation,  ^^  I'm  most  ashamed  to  tell 
you,  but  once  you  gave  me  five  cents,  and  I  thought  I'd  spend  it  all  for  my- 
self; I  knew  it  wasn't  right,  but  I  thought  I'd  do  it  anyway." 

The  listener  could  hardly  suppress  a  smile  as  she  thought  how  often 
children  of  a  larger  growth  fall  into  the  same  temptation. 

'^  But  do  you  know,  as  I  went  down  the  steps,  there  was  the  wash-woman's 
little  girl  bringing  home  the  clothes ;  her  shoes  had  g^eat  big  holes  where 
her  toes  stuck  right  through,  and  her  dress  was  old  and  faded,  and  she's 
awfully  homely,  mamma,  she  has  bright  red  hair  and  freckles.  Do  you 
know  when  I  saw  her  I  felt  so  glad  not  to  be  like  that,  I  thought  I'd  send 
all  five  pennies  to  the  heathen.  And  then  I  decided  maybe  the  heathen 
wouldn't  care  if  the  poor  little  girl  had  two  of  their  pennies.  She  seemed  so 
happy,  I  don't  believe  she  ever  had  a  cent  for  her  very  own  before. 

"  It  would  have  been  all  right  if  rich  Mrs.  Green  hadn't  driven  by  just  then. 
I  mean  the  one  who  sits  in  front  of  us  in  church,  and  she  has  a  coachman 
with  big  shiny  buttons*  lots  shinier  than  our  Jim's,  and  he  isn't  black  like 
Jim  either." 

Undisturbed  by  the  ambiguity  of  this  sentence,  the  child  continued, 
^^  Well,  mamma,  when  I  saw  her  go  past  I  remembered  what  she  did  the 
Sunday  before.  Would  you  believe  it,  when  the  collection  plate  came 
around  slie  put  in  just  five  cents.  She  held  her  hand  real  low,  and  kind 
of  shut  up  like  this,"  imitating  the  wealthy  Mrs.  Green  to  perfection.  *'I 
suppose  she  thought  God  couldn't  see  way  down  here,  and  I  know  Deacon 
Brown  couldn't  see  either,  but  I  did.     Now  aren't  you  surprised,  mamma?" 

Mrs.  Graham  could  hardly  lay  claim  to  any  astonishment,  for  the  penuri- 
ousness  of  this  woman  was  well  known  in  Grace  Street  Church,  and  she 
was  rather  relieved  to  find  that  no  reply  was  required. 

*'Well,"  resumed  Mary,  "when  I  remembered  that,  I  decided  maybe 
God  wouldn't  notice  if  I  spent  two  cents,  and  left  just  a  penny  for  the  mite 
box.  I  saved  the  brightest  one,  though,  because  the  dull  ones  buy  just  as 
much  at  the  store,  and  they  don't  look  half  as  nice  to  give  awav.  But, 
mamma,  that  candy  didn't  taste  a  bit  good  ;  I  didn't  enjoy  it  at  all,  and  1 
never  was  so  happy  in  my  life  as  when  I  found  a  nice  new  quarter  on  my 
dressing  table,  and  ran  to  put  it  in  the  box  before  there  was  a  chance  to 
change  my  mind." 

Mrs.  Graham  thought  it  unnecessary  to  explain  that  she  had  seen  the  act 
of  cliarity  toward  the  laundress'  daughter,  and  that  the  quarter  had  been 
a  sort  of  reward  of  merit. 
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After  this  confession  the  child  stood  gazing  earnestly  up  into  her  mother's 
face,  and  said,  timidly,  *' Mamma,  dear,  do  you  suppose  papa  sees  us  when 
we  try  to  do  kind  things  for  others,  and  that  it  makes  him  happier,  and 
don't  you  think  perhaps  he  stands  at  the  gate  of  heaven  waiting  for  us,  just 
as  you  watch  for  me  to  come  home  from  school?" 

**  I  think  that  perhaps  he  does,  dear,"  the  mother  replied  gently,  kissing 
the  slightly  parted  lips,  and  looking  deep  into  the  thoughtful  blue  eyes, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  resemblance  which  she  saw  there  comforted  instead 
of  hurting  her. 

Mrs.  Graham  sat  by  the  same  western  window  watching  Mary  having  a 
last  romp  with  Bowzer  before  the  school  bell  should  ring ;  this  time,  how- 
ever, her  brow  was  unmarred  by  anxious  lines,  and  upon  her  lips  was  a 
smile  of  such  peace  and  such  joy  inefiable  as  had  never  been  there  before. 
For  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  Mary  had  spoken  better  than  she  knew,  and 
the  one  whom  she  loved  more  than  all  else  was  "watching  for  her  to  come 
home  from  school " — home  from  the  school  of  life,  to  exchange  the  stern  tute- 
lage of  Dame  Experience  for  the  perfect  rule  of  love. 

How  happy  she  felt,  and  how  humbly  thankful  as  she  glanced  lovingly 
at  the  bit  of  blue  pasteboard,  suddenly  grown  more  precious  in  her  sight 
than  the  slender  Cloisonne  vase  which  stood  beside  it.  The  mite  box  had 
fulfilled  its  mission. 
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The  girls'  school  at  Adabazar  includes  three  departments,  the  boarding, 
with  about  fifty  members,  the  day  school  with  nearly  as  many  more,  and  the 
kindergarten  with  about  the  same  number  of  children.  The  kindergarten 
fees  pay  the  salaries  of  their  three  teachers.  The  whole  school  is  doing  a 
great  work,  whose  influence  spreads  through  a  large  and  extended  commu- 
nity. Miss  Farnham  has  been  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  school. 
Miss  Kinney,  now  at  home  on  furlough,  is  her  efficient  associate.  Miss 
Riggs  has  been  transferred  to  Harpoot,  where  she  guides  the  home  of  her 
brother  and  teaches  in  Euphrates  College.  Miss  Mary  C.  Fowle  takes  her 
place. 

The  high  school  at  Sivas  numbered  last  year  io8  pupils,  and  the  normal 
school  has  6i  more,  while  the  whole  number  under  missionary  instruction 
at  that  station  is  1,580.  Think  what  that  means  in  that  land  of  darkness. 
Miss  Graffam  has  charge  of  the  boarding  school,  and  she  also  visits  the  out- 
station  schools,  traveling  *'  last  year  550  miles  on  horseback,  over  high 
mountains  and  through  deep  snows."     Miss  Rice  shares  with  her  the  care. 
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Mrs.  Hubbard,  left  a  widow,  has  severed  her  connection  with  the  Board. 
Mrs.  Perry's  special  work  is  charge  of  the  midweek  prayer  meeting  for 
women,  and  a  joint  partnership  with  the  Bible  woman  in  the  care  of  a  large 
Sunday  school  class  of  married  women.  She  adds,  "  Part  of  tlie  year  wc 
have  the  prayer  meeting  twice  a  week,  and  last  year  we  had  a  series  of  daily 
evangelistic  meetings  in  my  mission  home,  lasting  two  weeks,  beside  a  sun- 
rise daily  meeting  for  three  weeks."  Mrs.  Partridge  is  president  of  the 
mothers'  society,  and  takes  an  interest  in  all  the  boys'  schools,  teaching  some 
and  having  oversight  of  thirty  orphans.  **  Mrs.  Clark  continues  her  lessons 
in  Armenian,  and  supervises  the  housekeeping  of  the  hospital  in  connection 
with  that  of  her  home.     She  is  also  the  mother  of  James." 

Mrs.  Crawford  works  for  the  native  women,  and  superintends  the  school, 
looking  out  also  for  the  King's  Daughters,  and  helping  in  a  hundred  ways. 

Mrs.  Baldwin,  laying  down  gradually  much  of  her  active  work  after  long 
sei*vice,  has  still  great  influence,  and  former  pupils  come  often  for  advice  and 
sympathy.  Miss  Powers  and  Miss  Allen,  both  daughters  of  missionaries, 
carry  on  the  girls'  boarding  school  with  nearly  thirty  pupils. 

The  Western  Turkey  Mission  reports  i6  Bibl<j  women,  295  native  teach- 
ers, 162  of  them  women,  and  131  village  schools,  21  entirely  self-supporting. 

The  work  in  Japan  is  in  transition  as  the  nation  itself  still  must  be,  and 
transition  times  bring  peculiar  perils.  The  missionaries  and  the  Japanese 
Christians  need  our  earnest  prayers.  Miss  Gulick's  work  is  strictly  and 
blessedly  evangelistic.  Siie  visits  many  homes  near  and  far,  spending  many 
days  every  year  in  touring,  exhausting  and  very  useful.  She  works  in  the 
Sunday  school  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  gives  special  atten- 
tion to  the  older  women,  having  a  monthly  meeting  for  them. 

Mrs.  Walker,  still  studying  Japanese,  is  a  teacher  of  languages  in  Kobe 
College.     Miss  Warren  was  prevented  from  going  to  Japan  as  she  expected. 

Mrs.  Pettee  gives  much  strength  to  the  motliers'  society  of  which  she  is 
president.  A  bi-monthly  meeting  on  the  training  of  children  alternates  with 
a  similar  one,  which  is  a  demonstration  cooking  lesson  on  cookery  for  inxTi- 
lids  and  children.  Also  a  monthly  meeting  is  given  to  instruction  in  mak- 
ing foreign  clothing,  and  with  each  of  these  meetings  Bible  teaching  is 
given.  Mrs.  Pettee  also  holds  a  monthly  mothers'  meeting  in  Tamashima, 
twenty  miles  west  of  her  home,  and  occasionally  in  other  places.  She 
teaches  English  four  hours  weekly  to  the  orphanage  children,  and  conducts 
a  Ciiristian  Endeavor  Society  for  the  house  mothers  to  prepare  them  for 
superintending  the  junior  societies  in  the  forty  cottages.  She  cares  for  the 
junior  department  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  teaches  English  and  other 
things  one  evening  a  week  in  a  boys'  club,  making  the  condition  of  mem- 
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bership  attendance  at  Sunday  school.  One  afternoon  weekly  she  keeps 
open  house,  and  one  afternoon  she  spends  making  calls.  She  gives  a  din- 
ner party  weekly  to  Japanese,  and  entertains  an  almost  constant  stream  of 
transient  visitors.  Various  committees  in  church  and  temperance  work  take 
what  might  be  leisure  moments,  surely  a  long  list  for  one  woman.  Miss 
Wainwright's  work  is  mostly  evangelistic  among  women  in  their  homes  and 
in  women's  meetings.  The  slum  work  of  Miss  Adams,  described  in  Life 
AND  Light  for  August,  1905,  grows  like  a  thrifty  plant,  and  no  end  of 
opportunities  lie  before  her,  had  she  strength  and  funds  to  enter  them. 

Mrs.  Clark  is  still  in  this  country,  where  her  earnest  words  in  behalf  of 
her  beloved  Miyazaki  stir  many  hearts.  Mrs.  Olds  has  a  weekly  Bible 
class,  attends  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  woman's  club,  gives  music  les- 
sons, leads  the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor.  She  guides  the  only  foreign 
home  in  the  whole  province  and  many  people  come  to  visit  it  and  to  see  the 
wonderful  blue-eyed  baby,  as  we  go  to  see  Fenway  Court,  sometimes  a 
whole  school  of  boys  at  once.  To  each  of  these  visitors  Mrs.  Olds  gives  a 
Christian  book  or  tract,  and  some  of  these  travel  far. 

Mrs.  Curtis  makes  monthly  tours  with  her  Bible  woman  to  three  out- 
stations,  and  frequent  trips  to  other  parts  of  the  field.  She  plays  the  organ 
in  church,  has  charge  of  a  large  Sunday  school,  and  has  numerous  classes 
in  music  and  English  in  her  home.  Several  of  her  pupils  assist  in  church 
and  Sunday  school  by  playing  the  organ.  She  guides  the  Sunshine  Society 
for  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old,  and  the  King's  Daughters  for  older 
girls.  She  is  also  president  of  the  Union  Women's  Society  of  the  three 
local  churches,  which  holds  monthly  meetings  and  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  reaching  non-Christian  women.     Mrs.  Newell  is  now  in  this  country. 

Mrs.  DeForest  has  given  much  time  to  visiting  military  hospitals.  She 
teaches  a  women's  Bible  class,  leads  children's  Sunday  school,  women's 
meeting,  drill  in  church  music,  cooking  class,  a  gospel  club  for  boys,  a 
singing  class  for  girls,  and  makes  many  calls.  This  is  regular  work,  and 
besides  she  has  frequent  special  duties.  Miss  Bradshaw's  work  is  directly 
evangelistic  and  her  touring  takes  much  time  and  strength.  Miss  Gris- 
wold's  work  \s  of  the  same  kind,  and  those  who  have  heard  her  tell  of  her 
experiences  will  not  fail  to  pray  that  strength  and  wisdom  be  given  for 
her  hard  task.  She  also  ovei"sees  school  work.  Mrs.  Pedley  gives  many 
hours  weekly  to  the  girls'  school,  attends  meetings  for  women  and  for 
mothers,  teaches  girls  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  gives  organ  and  singing 
lessons. 

Miss  Parmelee's  work  is  largely  in  homes  and  among  the  poor,  very 
much  of  the  kind  of  work  that  is  done  in  our  college  settlement. 
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Mrs.  Rowland  is  president  of  the  church  woman's  society  with  bi- 
monthly meetings  and  sixty  members.  She  makes  many  calls,  visits  the 
hospital,  cares  for  a  Sunday  school  and  directs  the  work  of  the  Bible 
woman. 

Mrs.  Warren's  work  has  been  three  hours  weekly  teaching  in  the  girls* 
school,  a  Bible  class  for  young  women,  and  a  bi-weekly  class  in  domestic 
science,  with  Bible  service  at  the  close.  On  October  8  she  welcomed  i 
little  son  and  some  of  the  outer  work  must  be  intermitted. 

Miss  Daughaday  is  the  only  unmarried  missionary  in  Sapporo,  and  her 
absorbing  devotion  to  evangelistic  work  in  various  forms  keeps  her  from 
too  great  loneliness. 

Miss  Judson  has  consented  to  combine  the  oversight  of  the  girls'  school 
with  the  care  of  her- night  and  industrial  school  for  poor  working  youth, a 
very  useful  work,  capable  of  great  enlargement. 

Mrs.  Gulick  is  just  returning  to  Japan  with  her  husband,  who  is  to  be 
a  professor  in  the  Doshisha,  the  great  school  in  Kyoto ;  surely  many  oppor- 
tunities will  be  hers.  The  girls'  school  at  Matsuyama  numbers  about  sev- 
enty and  the  teachers  are  all  Japanese ;  but  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
strongly  Christian. 

Mrs.  White  is  now  living  in  Tokyo  for  the  sake  of  educating  her  children. 
She  finds  ways  to  be  useful,  specially  in  teaching  English. 


In  Memoriam 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Willard  has  long  been  famiHar  in  the  list  of  Vice 
Presidents  of  New  Hampshire  Branch.  Her  heart  was  very  warm  towards 
tlie  work  of  foreign  missions,  and  she  was  ready  in  offering  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  the  local  societies  of  Grafton  County,  over  which  she  presided. 
She  knew  just  what  the  societies  were  doing,  and  stimulated  them  to  greater 
effort,  and  slie  cordially  promoted  the  plan  of  United  Study.  Her  friends 
and  her  influence  were  not  limited  to  her  own  county,  but  in  the  Branch 
were  many  wlio  always  looked  for  her  coming  at  the  annual  meetings 
and  on  all  impoitant  occasions.  She  had  recently  moved  from  her  home 
among  the  beautiful  New  Hampshire  Iiills,  and  from  her  new  home  in  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  came  as  she  could  to  tlie  Friday  meeting  and  other  gather- 
ings of  the  Hoard.  On  Sunday,  September  30,  this  beautiful  life  closed, 
peacetiilly  and  sweetly,  leaving  many  besides  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
remember  her  life  and  service. 
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Suggestions  for  Auxiliary  Meetings 

TOPICS   FOR    1907 

Siutfy  of  Ckrisius  Rodomptor 
January. — Chapter  II :  Samoa,  Tonga. 
February. — Chapter  III :  Hawaiian  Islands. 
March.— Chapter  IV :  Fiji,  New  Hebrides,  Melanesia. 
April. — Chapter  V :  New  Zealand,  New  Guinea,  Malaysia. 
May.— Chapter  VI :  The  Philippines. 

JuNB. — Congregational  Work  in  the  Philippines :  our  duty  there. 
July. — Congregational  Work  in  Hawaii:  our  duty  there. 
August. — Congregational  Work  in  Micronesia :  our  duty  there. 

Those  following  the  regular  course  of  study  will  give  the  February  meeting  to 
Hawaii,  our  own  far  away  territory.  You  will  want  to  tell  the  story  of  Captain  Cook, 
:iis  discovery  of  the  islands,  his  treatment  of  the  people,  and  his  death ;  the  condition 
>f  the  natives  at  that  time,  physically  and  morally;  the  good  done  by  Captain 
Vancouver,  and  the  breaking  of  iahu.  The  reforms  wrought  by  Kamehameha  I. 
Jeserve  our  attention  and  the  story  of  Kapiolani*s  visit  to  the  great  volcano  will 
ippeal  to  every  one.  Then  turn  to  the  romantic  story  of  Obookiah,  and  the  coming 
>f  the  missionaries.  The  story  of  these  men  and  their  work  belongs  to  the  annals  of 
iieroes.  An  article  on  page  535  of  this  number  tells  of  one  and  gives  a  glimpse  of  his 
prork,  but  we  ought  to  read  the  detailed  biography  to  appreciate  their  heroism  and 
:heir  achievement.  Ckrisius  Redomptor  gives  us  much  material,  and  those  who  have 
Tko  Transformation  of  Hawaii^  by  Miss  Brain  will  find  it  vivid  and  helpful.  We 
reserve  the  study  of  present  conditions  in  Hawaii  for  a  later  meeting. 


Sidelights  from  Periodicals 

In  T%e  North  American  Review  for  October  19,  Dr.  James  L.  Barton 
vrites  of  **  A  Century  of  Foreign  Missions."  "  The  Haystack  Prayer 
Vleeting  and  What  Followed,"  is  described  briefly  in  The  Century  for 
October.  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark  in  The  Independent  for  October  25,  gives  an 
nteresting  account  of  "The  Many-Sided  Missionary." 

China. — ^An  article  in  The  Independent  for  August  9,  entitled  "  The 
>ingle  Track  in  China,"  gives  a  description  of  the  individualism  of  the 
Chinese  and  of  the  present  position  of  the  missionaries  from  the  point  of 
iew  of  one  working  under  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

The  North  American  Review  for  October  5,  includes  an  article  on  "  The 
Awakening  of  China,"  and  the  November  number  of  The  Atlantic  con- 
ains  one  on  **  Foreign  Privilege  in  China.' 
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In  7>i^  Outlook  for  October  27,  "  An  American  Court  in  Foreign  Terri 
tory  "  describes  an  innovation  in  China. 

Turkey. — Professor  Vambray,  an  authority  on  Eastern  affairs,  writes  ii 
The  Independent  for  August  30  on  "  When  Will  Turkey  Cease  to  Exist?' 
and  in  the  number  for  September  27  on  "  Panislamism,"  while  Poultne 
Bigelow  in  Harper's  for  October  contributes  an  article  entitled  "Th 
Last  of  a  Great  Sultan."  "  Th6  Trained  Nurse  in  Turkey  "  is  the  subjec 
of  an  article  in  The  Outlook  for  Septeml^er  i. 

Japan. — An  illustrated  article  in  The  Century  for  October  gives  th 
personal  experiences  of  the  highest  Buddhist  official  in  Japan,  under  tide  0 
"  The  Japanese  Pilgrimage  to  the  Buddhist  Holy  Land." 

Spain. — '*  Between  Towns  in  Spain,"  by  Penfield,  with  colored  illustra 
tions,  is  found  in  Scribnev^s  for  October.  k.  b.  p. 


Woman's  Board  of  Missions 

BeceipU/rom  September  18  to  October  18. 1906. 
M188  Sauah  I.nui8B  DAT,  Treasurar. 


MAIMB. 

A  Friend. 

KoMtem  Maine  Branch.— Mn,  J.  S. Wheel- 

wriKUt,  Treas.,  liaugor  House,  Haiigor. 

Greenville,    Aux.,   10;   South   Brewer, 

Pearson  Aux.,  5, 
Western  Maine  Braneh.—MXM  Annie  F. 

Bailey  .Treas.,  52  Ciiadwlck  »t.,rort1and. 

Fryeburf;,  Aux.,  10;  I^wlston,  Coll.  at 

State  Couf.,  6.38;  Portland,  Bethel  Gli., 

C.  E.  See.  40,  Hijrh  St.  Ch..  Aux.,  9,  M. 

C.  Mite  Box  Party,  2;  Yarinoutb,  Aux., 

13.13.    Less  expenses,  3.22, 


600  00 


16  CO 


ToUl, 


77  29 
692  29 


NEW  UAHP8UIBB. 


Sew  Hampehire  i^rancA.— Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Brickett,  Treas..  69  No.  Sprinf^  St., 
Concord.  Centre  Harbor.  Aux.,  7.26; 
Orasmere,  Miss  Sarah  Flanders,  6; 
Kingston,  Aux.,  6.50;  Littleton,  Kath- 
leen Lynch,  1 ;  Manchester,  First  Con^r. 
Ch.,  AUX.,  26;  Plainflehl.  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Baker,  6;  Plaistow  and  No.  Haverhill, 
Ma8ft.,Kinj;'s  MeA8ene:ers.2;  Plvmoutb, 
C.  K.  Hoc,  5;  Portsmonth,  .Yohn  8. 
Rand  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  John  S. 
Rand),  '25;  Salem,  Aux.,  5;  Somers- 
worth.  Ladies  of  Cong.  Ch.,  40,  126  76 


Plainfield.—yivn.  A.  BeUey  Taft, 
Vermont  /Ira nc/i.— Mrs.  C.  H.  Stevens, 
Treas  ,  St.  Johnsbury.  Barton  f^nd- 
infT  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs  Etta  G.  Rowell),  3;  Brandon,  C.  E. 
Roc.,  2;  Bristol,  10;  Rrookfleld.  First 
A  Friend,  6:  Brown  tncrton,  3; 
^      —     -     ^^^g.    Franklin,    6.60; 


3  00 


Greensboro,  C.  R.,  96  cti. ;  Manchtt 
Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  2M;  Rnpert,  1 ;  St.  Johns- 
bary,  North  Ch.,  29.60.  S.  d.,  18.77,  South 
Ch.,  Search  Liicht  Club,  5;  Shoreham 
(with  prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Jones),  1  96,  C.  E.  Soc..  3;  South 
Hero.  6 ;  Sprinfrfleld,  Jr.  C.  K.  Soc.,  2.M; 
Waterford.  Lower,  60  eta.;  Waterville, 
8,  C.  B.  8oc.»2;  West  Rutland,  2,  C.  E. 
Soc.,  6,  121 9* 

Total,         124  • 

MAS8AOH  UBBTT8. 

A  Friend,  l  M 

A  Friend,  »•  M 

Friends.  W » 

Andoverand  Wobum  BrancA.— Mrs.  Mar^ 

f caret  £.  Ricbardson,  Treas..  22  Berk- 
ey  St.,  Reading.  Andover,  Free  Cb., 
Aux.,  37,  Semluary  Cb.,  Aux.,  16;  Bal- 
lard  vale.  Aux.,  12;  Chelmsford.  Aax., 
30;  Dracnt  Centre,  Aux.  (to  const.  L. 
M.  Mrs.  Levi  N.  Parker).  25:  Lawrence, 
Lawrence  St.  Ch.,  Ladies*  Benev.  Soc., 
71,  South  Ctf.  Aux.,  10.  Trinity  Ch.,  M. 
C.  (25  of  which  to  const.  I..  .M.  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward S.  Gould).  44.71,  C.  R.,  9  12,  United 
Ch.,  MIss'y  Soc.,  9.i6.  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,6JZ, 
C.  R.,4.66;  Lowell,  Elior  Ch  ,  Aax.,  29, 
First  Ch.,  Aux  .  103,  High  St.  Ch..  C.  R., 
15.10,  Highland  Cb.,  Aux..  20.  Kirk  St. 
Ch.,  Aax.  (to  const.  1^  M*s  Mra.  M.  F. 
Wood.  Miss  Maria  A.  Mack),  60,  Paw. 
tucket  Ch.,  Aux.  (25  of  wb.  to  const  L. 
M.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Varnain),  65.  Trinitarian 
Ch.,  Aux.,  13;  Mnlden,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
180;  Medford,  Mvstic  Cb  .  Anx.  (Prim. 
Dept.  S.  S,  1.10),  13A.20,  Union  Cb., 
Woman's  Chr.  L«afnie,  6;  .^lelrose. 
Aux.,  00;  MelroM  Highlands,  Woman's 


Methnen,  Aox.,  26:  Korth 
,  Aux.,  8.89;  North  woburn, 
ieHiliiiir,  Aux.,  27.86,  O.  R., 

People's  M.  R.,  126;  Stone- 

31;  Tewksbury,  Aux.,  10; 
Aux.,  32.32,  C.  R.,  6.68;  Win- 
X.  (26  of  wli.  to  const.  L.  M. 
r.  Woods),  166,  Mi8S*n  Union 

M's  Mrs.  Frederick  Means, 
*  Rice,  .Miss  GeOrgle  Stone), 
1  Save  Soc,  46.21 ;  Wobuni, 
TorkefH,  2.94;  Methaen,Coll. 
leet.,  addM.6,  1,681  15 

-.Mrs.  K.  n.  Harding,  6  00 

7o.  Braneh.—MiM  Amelia 
I.,  East  Orleans.     Refunded 

acc't,  6;  Falmouth,  Off.  at 
.,  10;  Harwich,  Aux.,  10; 
Aux.,  1,  26  00 

inch.—  Mn.  Charles  B.  West, 
Sonth  St.,  Pittsfleld.  HIns- 
,  18.75;  l^e.  Senior  Anx.. 
riend,  165,  A  Friend,  136. 
*rira.  Class,  6;  North  Adams, 
Pittsfleld,  South  Ch.,  Aux  , 
Stockbridge,  Anx.,  10;  Wil- 
Aux.,  183.    Less  expenses, 

790  82 
Friends,  through  Mrs.  E.  C. 

10  00 

i?raneA.— Mrs.  Wallace  L. 
reaH.,  liradford.  Friends, 
nl,  Bradford  Acad.,  Chr. 
Haverhin,  North  Ch.,  Aux., 
e  Ch.,  Thought  and  Work 
lion  Ch.,  Aux.,  20;  Ipswich, 
.,  6;  Merrimac,  Aux.,  18.60; 
rt,  Tyler  M.  C,  12.60;  South 
X.,  1 ;  West  Newbury,  Sec- 
IX.,  9.47,  C.  R.,  2.17,  Jr.  C.  E. 

138  77 

/?raneA.— Miss  Sarah  N. 
s.,  pro  tem.,  19  Hroadway, 
ieverly.  Dane  St.  Ch.,  Ivy 
L'.,  40,  C.  R.,  16.73,  Jr.  C.  E. 
shington  St.  Ch.,  Anx.,  80; 
IX.,  25,  Willing  Workers  M. 
ondale,  Aux.,  36,  C.  R..  12, 
S.,  2.34;  Dan  vers,  First  Ch., 
rravelers*  Club,  7,  Mission 
I,  20,  Prim.  Dept.  8.  S.,  4, 
li.,  Aux.,  71.61 ;  Essex.  Aux. 

const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Thirza  R. 
Jr.  C.  K.  Soc.,  6;  Glouces- 
4.60;  Lynn.  Central  Ch.  (of 
ers  of  late  Mrs.  S.  S.  Hill, 

Ch..  Aux..  25,  C.  R.,  8,  Jr. 

North  Cli.,  Aux..  26,  C.  R., 

hester,   Anx..  47.16,  C.  R., 

.  E.  Soc..  12.26;   Middleton, 

'iUIng   Workers  M.  C,  10; 

I1X.,  70;  Salem,  Cromble  St. 

(5.75,  M.  C,  15,  C.  R.,  2J26; 

UlssAborn,  2,  Mrs.  Marga- 

5.  Miss  Lydia  A.  Towne,  foo, 

Ch.,  Aux.,  174,  M.C..  10,C. 

.   Dept.  H.  S.,  10,   Kookoo 

S;  .Saticns,  Aux.,  11.43.  Girls* 

ling  Workers,  5.95,  C.  R..  10; 

,  Anx.,  87.65,  Pro   Cbristo 

I..  3;  TopsfleUl,  Aux.,  30,    1,282  80 

3raneA.~Miss  Lncy  A.Spar- 

1.,  18  Congress  St.,  Green- 

nrial  Fund.  28.75;    Orange, 

Shelhurne,  Anx.,  10.26 ;Sun- 

X.,  19.25.  107  06 

To,   .BrancA.— Miss  Harriet 


J.  KneeUnd,  Treat.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Amherst,  Second  Coug. 
Ch.,  7;  Amherst,  North,  Anx.,  23;  Eaat- 
lianipton,  Anx.,  76.16,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  9, 
Emily  M.  C,  23;  Enfield,  Aux.,  45;  Had- 
ley,  AUX.,  5i70;  Hatfield,  Aux.  (60  of 
wb.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Fannie  Graves 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Chester  M.  Barton),  76; 
Southampton.  Aux.  (26  of  wh.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Miss  Ida  V.  Kent),  39.  Dau.  of 
Cov.,  26,  Sunshine  Band,  16;  Williams- 
burg. .Miss*y  Threads,  4.26,  3) 
Malden,-Mn.  Mabel  Martin,  1( 
JUiddlesw  /IratteA.— Miss  .Mary  E.  Good- 
now,  Treas.,  South  Sudburv.  Fram- 
ingham,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Schneider  Band, 
26,  C.  R.,  6,  Prim.  8.  S.,4;  Framiugham, 
South,  Grace  Ch.,  Jr.  Miss'n  Club,  6; 
Holliston,  Aux.,  18;  Uopklnton,  Aux  , 
39.60;  Lincoln,  Anx.,  60,  C.  R  .  5;  Marl- 
boro.  Anx..  69;  Natlck,  Aux.,  26;  South 
Sudbury.  Aux..  28,  Z 
Newton — Three  Sisters,  K 
Not/oUcand  rH{fHm  /ironeA.— Miss  Ab- 
bie  L.  Loud,  Treas.,  Lock  Box  63,  Wey- 
mouth.  A  Donor,  10;  Brain  tree,  Anx., 
10;  Cohasset,  A  Friend,  1;  Hanover, 
Aux.,  10;  Milton,  East,  Harriet  W.  Gil- 
bert MIss'y  Soc.,  8;  Plymouth,  Ch.  of 
Pilgrimage,  S.  S.  C.  R.,  10;  Randolph, 
Aux.,  16;  Weymouth,  East,  Aux.,  24.16; 
Weymouth  HetghU,  Aux.,  Tb.  Off.,26; 
Weymouth,  Sonth,  Uulon  Ch.  (10  of  wh. 
from  C.  R.  W.),  36.75;  Whitman,  Aux., 
10.  li 
North  Middleaw  Braneh-M\u  Julia  S. 
Con  ant,  Treas..  Littleton  Common. 
Concord,  Mary  Shepard  Watchers,  5; 
Fitchburg,  C.  C.Ch.,  Aux.,  68,  Rollstone 
Ch.,  Aux.,  16.  Townsend,  Aux.,  26.05,  S 
Old  Colony  Branch.— M\m  Frances  J. 
Runnels.  Treas.,  106  Highland  Ave.,  Fsll 
River.  Assonet.  W.  F.MIss'y  Soc.,  11.07; 
Attleboro,  Aux.  (100  of  wh.  to  const.  L. 
M's  Mrs.  Brown  Claflin,  Mrs.  G.  N. 
Crandall,  Mrs.  Martha  W.  Mitchell. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Morey),  200;  Attleboro  Falls, 
Aux.,  8.  M.  C,  72;  Attleboro,  North, 
Aux..  30;  DIghton,  Aux.,  60;  East  Taun. 
ton.  Aux..  27;  Fairhaven,  Aux.,  12;  Fall 
River.  First  Ch.,  Mrs.  William  S.  Henry, 
20.  Mrs.  G.  L.  Richards,  40,  Willing 
Helpers  Soc.,  100;  Matupolsett,  C.  E. 
Soc.,  6;  New  Bedford,  Aux.,  210,  North 
Cong.  Cli.,  C.  E.  Soc,  2.85,  Trinitarian 
Ch.,  Miss*n  Guild,  20,  C.  R.  Dept.,  16.21 ; 
North  MIddleboro,  Aux.,  17.84;  Reho- 
both,  Anx..  20;  Rochester,  Aux.,  28  80; 
Somerset,  Anx.,  17,  Pomegranate  Band, 
6,  Whatsoever  Cir.,  12;  Taunton,  Anx., 
188.90;  Westport,  C.  E.  Soc,  2,  1,11 
i?etwe.— Two  Friends,  •  1 
South  HadUy—yit,  Holyoke  College,  Y. 

W.  C.  A.,  40 

Springiiad  Branch — Mn.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell, Treas.,  1078  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field.  Agawam.  Anx.,  35;  Blandford, 
Aux.,  90;  Brimfield.  Aux.,  49.26;  Ches- 
ter. Aux.,  15;  Chicopee,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
14.75,  Extra-Cent-a-Week  Band,  19.08, 
Third  Ch.,  Miss  Ella  M.  Gaylord,  lOO,  Jr. 
C.  E.Soo.,5;  Chicopee  Falls,  Anx.,  60.60; 
Feeding  Hills,  Anx.  (26  of  wh.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Arthur  ritcomb),  30;  Gran- 
ville Centre,  Anx.,  10;  Hampden,  Aux. 
(26  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Esther 
C.Burleigh),  40;  Holyoke,  Second  Ch., 
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Aax.  (160  of  wh.  to  eontt.  L.  M'l  Mn. 
Moses  Newton,  Mi^.  B.  C.  Weiser,  Mrs. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Heywood,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Hills, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Stedinan,  Miss  Sarah  Stimp- 
sou),  688.36,  Jr.  C.  B.  8oc.,  6;  Huntiug- 
toii,  Aux.,  10;  Indian  Orchard,  Aax., 
18.76;  Longnueadow,  Ladies*  Benev. 
Soc.,  40,  C.  B.  Soc.,  10,  M.  C,  22;  Loni;- 
meadow.  Bast,  Aux.  (26  of  wh.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Cbampliu),  34,  Prim. 
S.  S.,  2.20;  Ludlow,  Aux.  (26  of  wh.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Claude  A.  Butterfield). 
31 ;  Ludlow  (Centre,  Aux  ,  8.30,  Precious 
Pearls,  7;  MlttineaKue,  G.  R.,  6JM; 
Monson,  C.  B.  Soc.,  10:  Palmer,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  l>aa.  of  Gov.,  2,  Second 
Ch.,  Aux.,  43.42;  South  Hadley  Falls, 
Aux.,  6;  Southwick,  Aux.  (with  prer. 
contri.  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Blisa  Brown 
Vininf?),  12.40;  Sprfnfrfleld,  Bmmanoel 
Ch.,  Aux.,  6,  Jr.  (3.  B. Soc.,  8,  Faith  Ch., 
M.  C,  6,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  112.06,  Miss 
Mary  K.  Stevens,  80,  Memorial  Ch., 
Aux.  (26  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Mark  A.  Denman},  166,  Lend-a-hand 
Soc,  40,  Kinz's  Helpers,  16,  North  Ch., 
Aux.,  68.26,  Olivet  Ch..  Aux.  (with  prev. 
contri.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  R.  S.  Un- 
derwood, Mrs.  M.  N.  Fuller),  28,  Golden 
Link  Anx.  (26  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Bverett  D.  Woodbury),  60,  M.  C.  of 
Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  10,  C.  R.,  76  cts.,  S.  S., 
36.20,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  11.66,  Jr.  C.  B. 
Soc,  8,  South  Ch.,  Aux.  (26  of  wh.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Albert  Henry  Hovey;, 
78.66,  Two  Members  of  C.  B.  Soc,  10,  St. 
John's  Ch.,  Anx.,  6;  Three  Riven,  Aux., 
10,  Go* to-Church  Band,  6,  C.  R.,  Mrs. 
Charles  Olmstead,  6;  Westfleld,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  306,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  76; 
West  Sprinp;fle1d,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  18.76, 
C.  R.,  6.60.  Jr.  Dept  8.  8.,  7.  Park  St. 
Ch.,  Aux.  (26  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  .M.  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Webb),  76,  C.  R.,  4;  Wilbraham, 
North,  Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const. 
L.M.Miss  Minnie  Louise  Metcalf).14.20,  2,478  40 
Suffolk  Branch.— W\%%  Lucy  K.  Hawes, 
i  reaB.,27River  St.,  Cambridge.  Allston, 
Aux.,  36.69.  Anburndale,  Aux..  34.86, 
Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  6,  B.  R.  A.,  60;  Bos- 
ton, A  Friend,  200,  Berkeley  Teoiple, 
Anx.,  15.75,  Old  South  Ch.,  Aux.  (Len. 
Off.,  63),  197,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Day,  26,  Un- 
ion Ch.,  Aux.,  186;  Brighton,  C.  R., 
.56.71 ;  Cambridge,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  158.30, 
North  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  140,  Pilgrim  Ch.. 
Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Oeorge  Pollard),30,  Wood  Memorial  Ch., 
Len.  Off,  7.20;  Charlestown,  Winthrop 
Ch.,  Anx.,  50;  Chelsea,  First  Ch.,  Floral 
Cir.,  5:  Dedliara,  Aux.,  40.60;  Dorches- 
ter. Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux.,  22,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.,  41.48;  Everett,  Courtland  St.  Ch., 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.  75  cts..  Mystic  Side  Ch., 
Ladies'  Aid  Soc..  19;  Franklin,  Mary 
Uai field  Miss'v  Soc,  29;  Hyde  Park, 
Aux.,  6.40.  (\  R.,  8.54;  Jamaica  Plain, 
Hovlston  Ch.,  Aux.,  50,  C.  R..  6.66;  Med- 
fteld,  Aux.,  12;  Neponset,  Trinity  Ch., 
.^tone  Anx.,  10;  Newton,  Eliot  Ch., 
Aux..  169,  Eliot  Ou;id,  100;  Newton  Cen- 
tre, Fr«t  Ch.,  Aux..  67;  Newton  High- 
lands, Aux.,  17.36,  C.  R.,  24  83;  Newton- 
ville,  Aux.,  156;  Roxbury,  Eliot  Ch., 
Anx..  36.48,  Highland  Ch.,  Aux..  66, 
Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Laughlin, 7),  73,  C.  R.,  7,  8.  S  ,5;  Somer- 


ville.  Highland  Ch.,  Aux.,  9.60,  AlUen 
M.  B.,  60  cts.,  Winter  Hill  Ch.,  Dau.  of 
Cov.,  60;  Watertown,  Prim.  Dept.  8.  8.. 
4.40;  Welle»ley  Hills,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.  (25 
of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Parris  F. 
Farwell),  49.75;  West  Newton,  Aux.. 
149;  West  Roxbury,  So.  Evan.  Ch., 
Aux.  (of  wh.  Tb.  Off.,  11.70),  26.57; 
Wi  eiitham,  Aux.,  36,  2,471 1 

West  RoiDburu^       •  so 

WoreesUr.-^.  B.  G.,  715  1 

WoTcesUirCo.  Branch — Mrs.  Theodore  H. 
Nye,  Treas.,  16  Berkshire  St..  Worcester. 
Ashburnham,  Aux.,  10;  Athol,  Anx.  (26 
of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Shaw),  83.26;  Barre,  Aux..  6;  Charlton, 
Aux.,  10,  Y.  L.  M.  C,  10,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc. 
1;  Dudley,  Aax..  18,  C.  R.,  2.60;  Bast 
Douglas,  Aux.,  40,  Jr.  C.  £.  Soc.  10; 
FisherviUe,  Aux.,  18;  Gardner,  Anx., 
76.25,  Helping  Hand  Soc,  1.76;  Grafton, 
Aux.  (60  i>f  wh.  to  const.  I^  M*8  Mrs. 
Julia  B.  Reavens,  Mrs.  Amelia  J.  Ring- 
ley),  72,  Worthier  M.  B.  (with  prev. 
contri.  to  const.  L.  M*s  Anna  Harlow, 
Rachel  A.  Dodge),  6;  Lancaster,  Aax., 
18;  Leicester  (to  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs.  Ma- 
son, Mrs.  Kingsbury,  Miss  J  E.  Mann, 
Miss Grosvenor),  100;  r.«ominster,  Aax., 
81 ;  Millbury.  First  Ch..  44;  Northbridge 
Centre.Th.  Off.,  19.73;  North  Brooktield, 
Aux.,  94;  Oxford,  Aux  ,  20;  Royalston. 
Aux.,  26.40;  Shrewsbury,  Anx.,  39; 
South  Royalston,  11;  Spencer,  Anx., 
107.44,  Prim.  S.  8.,  6,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2.76; 
Uxbridge.  Anx.,  14.90:  Warren,  Aux., 
19.25;  Webster,  Aax..  33.73;  Westmins- 
ter. Aux.,  33;  Wbitinsville,  K.  D.,  HI, 
Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Whitin,  26;  Worcester, 
Adams  Sq.  Ch.,  Anx..  4.37,  Bethany  Ch. 
Aux.,  14.  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  1.91,  bctra- 
Cent-a-Day  Band,  3.68,  Piedmont  Ch.. 
Aux..  400.  Plymouth  Ch..  Anx.,  24,  Un- 
ion Ch.,  Home  Dept.  8.  8.,  26,  1.3C1  X 

Total,      14.a6»  I] 

LBOACIB8. 

/?08/on.— Mrs.  Susan  M.  Schneider,  by 
Krank  H.  Wiggni.  Extr.,  SWM 

Springfield.— yivfi.  Harriet  D.  Bartlett.  by 
J .  F.  W  right  and  F.  H.  Stebbins,  Admrs., 
add'l,  3»  ^i 


Total. 


8»M 


RHODE  I8LAVD. 


Rhode  Island  Braneh.^Mn.  Clara  J. 
HarneUeld,  Treas.,  99  Summit  St.,  Paw- 
tucket.  Harrington,  Aux.,  69.78,  C.  R.. 
4;  Bristol,  C.  B.  Soc,  6;  Central  Falls, 
Aux..  add'l,  lo.io.  Young  Ladies'  Aux., 
100.  C.  E.  Club,  5.  Jr.  C.  K.  8c»c.,  6,  Prim. 
Dept.  8.  8..  6;  Darlington,  C.  R..  6.50; 
East  Providence, Hope  Cli.,Miss*n  Study 
Class,  20,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  2.40,  Newman 
Ch.,  Helping  Hand  Soc.  16.  Dau.  of 
Cov.,  8,  C.  R,.  1.10.  Jr.  End.  M.  H..  10.  C. 
E.  Soc.  5,  Prim.  Dept.  8.  S.  6.  Unit^ 
Ch.,  Aux..  10.80,  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S..  3.50; 
Kingston.  Aux.,  62.40,  C.  R.,  1.16;  Little 
Compton,  Aux.,  15.50,  C.  B.  Soc,  10; 
Newport,  United  Ch..  C.  R.,  9;  Paw- 
tucket,  First  Ch.,  Aux.  (160  of  wh.  to 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Case,  Mm. 
Rebecca  J.  Littlefleld,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Saw- 


/pod] 


Receipts 
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yer,  Mrs.  BUa  A.  Tack,  MiM  Daisy  M. 
Oapron,  Miss  Edith  D.  Davidson),  385, 
Y.  L.  M.  C,  100,  Happy  Workers.  60, 
Ootden  Rod  Cir.,  25,  0.  R.,  14.  Infant 
Dept.  S.  S.,  6,  Parle  PI.  Ch.,  Aux.  (75  of 
wh.  to  const.  I-  M's  Miss  Mary  Louise 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Wilbor,  Miss 
Minnie  C.  Itoarne),  162,  C.  B.  Soc.,  8, 
Becin.  Dept.  S.  S.,  2JMK  Weeden  St.  Ch., 
Ladies'  Aid  8oc.,  11.76,  Little  Helpen«, 
2.24.  C.  R.,  6.85,  Prim.  Dent.  S.  8.,  4; 
Peace  Dale,  Yoan(>:  People^s  M.  C,  30, 
M.  B.,  5,  C.  R.,  5.02,  Prhn.  Dept.  8.  8., 
lUSO;  Riverpolnt,  W.  A.  M.  C,  add'1, 1, 
C.  B.  Soc,  80,  Prim.  Class  8. 8.,6 ;  Sayles- 
Tille,  Prim.  Dept.  8.  8.,  2;  8eekonk  and 
Bast  Providence,  Aux.,  48;  Slatersville, 
Aux.,  add*I,5;  Woonsocket,  M.  B.,  4,C. 
R.,  1,  Prim.  Class  8.  8.,  1;  Providence, 
A  Friend,  200,  Academy  Ave.  Ch.,  Miss*y 
Club,  8,  C.  B  Soc.,  5,  Beneficent  Ch..  C. 

B.  Soc.,  8,  Prim.  Dept.  8.  S..  3  66,  Central 
Ch.,  Aux.,  366.86,  Girls'  M.  C,  60,  Wil- 
kinson M.  C.  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Henry  Lawrancei  Wilkinson),  35, 

C.  R.,  5.25,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Lathrop,  100,  Miss 
Lucy  N.  Lathrop,  100,  Miss  Helen  8.  La- 
throp, 500,  Free  Cb.,  C.  R.,  7,  North  Cb., 
Aux.,  45.16,  Y.  L.  Aux.,  12.02,  Park  Side 
Chapel.  S.  S.,  25  cts..  Pilgrim  Cb..  Aux., 
addn.  2.25,  Prim.  Dept.  8.  S.,  3.60,  Ply- 
mouth Ch.,  Aux.,  51,  Union  Ch.,  Aux., 
636,  Prim.  Dept.  8.  8.,  9.60.  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc.,  6,  3,363  75 

OOKMBOTIOUT. 

Eaaiem  Conn,  Branch.— tiMw  Anna  C. 
Learned,  Treas.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
New  London .  6  roCon ,  M  iss  Jul  i  a  Copp 
(to  const,  herself  L.  iM.),  25;  Mew  Lon- 
don, A  Student  Volunteer,  2.  First  Ch., 
AUX.,  SO.  C.  B.  Soc,  7.03,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.,  367;  Norwich,  Miss  Caroline  T. 
Oilman,  2,  Broadway  Ch.,  Aux.,  278.45, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  37,  Park  Ch., 
Aux.,  65;  Putnam,  C.  R..  20J)0;  Wood- 
stock, Aux.,  34,  858  07 

Harford  J9ran«^.— Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.,  21  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 
ford. Bristol,  Aux.,  65.30;  Burlington, 
AUX.,  14;  Bumside,  C.  R.,  4;  Collins- 
▼iUe,  Aux.,  53.88,  Hearers  and  Doers  M. 
C,  30,  8.  8.,  5;  East  Hartford,  Real 
Workers  M.  C,  24;  East  Windsor,  Aux., 
28,  M.  C,  10.20,  C.  R.,  5.35;  Glastonbury. 
Yonng  Ladies*  M.  B.,  120,  M.  C,  25; 
Oranby,  Anx.,  34.05;  Hartford,  Farm- 
ington  Ave.Ch.,  C.  R.,  60,  Prim.  8.  8.,  10, 
First  Ch.,  Foreign  Miss'y  Club,  25, 
Fourth  Ch.,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  22.53,  South 
Ch.,  Anx..  1.  Wethersfleld  Ave.  Cb., 
Aux..  28.50,  C.  R.,  7;  Kensington,  Aux., 
11;  Manchester,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  100; 
New  Britain,  Fir.Ht  Cb.,  C.  R.,  23.82, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  by  Mias  Jane 

B.  Case  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Anthony  Y. 
Churchill),  51.30,  C.  R..  20.80,  Young 
Women's  Chr.  League.  25;  Newington, 
Aux.,  72.69;  Poquonock,  Aux.,  31.75,  M. 

C,  16.  C.  R.,  6;  Rockville,  Aux.,  45; 
Simsbury,  Aux.,  21 ;  Somers,  Aux.,  16.50; 
South  Coventry,  Aux.,  13.25;  South 
Glastonbury,  Aux.,  12:  South  .Manches- 
ter, Aux.,  96;  South  Windsor.  M.  C,  10, 
Jr.  M.  C,  5;  Stafford  Springs,  Aux.,  38; 
Suffleld,  Ladies'   Foreign   Miss'y  Soc. 


(with  prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
Fred  A.  Scott,  Mrs.  Nellie  C.  Wandke, 
Miss  Kloise  C.  Loomi8>,  68  77;  Talcott- 
ville.  Aux.,  128.15,  Dan.  of  0)v.,  15;  Ter- 
ry ville,  Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const. 
L.  M's  Mrs.  W.  T.  Goodwin.  Mrs.  K.  8. 
Gaylord,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Evans,  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Clow),  61.36,  Young  Ladies'  M.  C,  5; 
Tolland,  Aux.,  9,  Mrs.  Juliette  C.  Sum- 
ner, 100;  Vernon  Center,  Aux.  (with 
prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Hattie 
M.  Allen),  14;  West  Hartford,  Aux.. 
60.91.  Greystoiie  Light  Bearers  M.  C,  2, 
C.  R.,  26;  Wethersfleld,  Aux.,  94.27; 
Willincton,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gardner  and 
Daughters,  8;  Windsor.  Aux.,  94.49; 
Windsor  Locks,  Aux.,  228.58,  M.  B.,  30.  2,127  46 

Sew  Havtn  Braneh.^M  Iss  J  ulia  Twining, 
Treas.,  314  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven. 
Black  Rock,  C.  B.  Soc..  10;  Bridgeport, 
First  Cb.,  Aux.,  138;  Bridgewater,  Aux. 
18;  Chester,  C.  E.  Soc.,  5;  Colebrook,  ^ 
Aux.,  33,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Cromwell,  C.  R., 
14;  Darien,  C.  B.  Soc.,  1.60;  Deep  River. 
C.  E.  Soc.,  6;  Guilford,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
76;  Haddani,  Aux.,  25;  Meriden,  First 
('h.,  C.  B.  Soc.,  15;  Middlebury,  Anx., 
10;  Middlefleld,  Friends,  9  27;  .Middle- 
town.  First  Ch.,  Aux..  26.83,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  2;  Milford,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux. 
(25  of  wh.  bv  Mrs.  Owen  T.  Clarke  to 
const.  L.  M,  Mrs.  Nathan  Truman 
Smith),  26;  Milton,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  4; 
New  Haven.  Grand  Ave.  Ch..  C.  R.,  6- 
Northford,  Aux.,  21.40;  Plymouth,  C.  E', 
Soc,  12;  Sharon,  li.  B.,  50,  C.  R.,  27.22; 
South  Canaan,  C.  E.  Soc,  2.10.  C.  R., 
2.90;  Westport,  Aux.,  20:  Wlnsted, First 
('h..  Aux.,  19,  Second  (;h.,  Aux.,  11.59, 
C.  E.  Soc.  10,  605  81 

Sew  London.— ^n.  J.  N.  Harris,  6lo  oo 


Total,       4,201  33 


Old  Xyme— Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Matson,  by 
Charles  A.  Terry,  Bxtr.,  add'l,  500  00 

MEW  TORK. 

Brooklyn.— Misn  J.  Roberts,  lO  00 

Clifton   Springs.— SWm   Ruth    Elizabeth 

Perry,  10  00 

New  rorA:.— Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  500  00 

New  York  StcUe  Branch.— Mm.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  646  St.  Mark's  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  Aquebogue,  Aux.,  21  65; 
Itingharaton,  .  First  Cb.,  Aux..  50: 
Brooklyn,  Mrs.  T.  R.  D.,  250.  Richmond 
Hill  Ch.,  Aux.,  15;  Canandaigua,  Aux., 
37.50;  Deansboroi^  Aux.,  7.50;  Fairport, 
Aux.,  20;  Flushing,  Anx.,  10,  C.  R.,  10.73; 
Gaines,  Aux.,  10;  Grotoii,  Aux., 5;  Ho- 
neoye,  Aux.,  10;  Jamestown,  Anx.,  10; 
Napoli,  Aux..  10;  Riverhcad.  Sound 
Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  2.40;  South  Haitfonl, 
Aux.,  30;  Syracuse.  Good  Will  Ch.,  S. 
S.,  5;  Warsaw,  C.  E.  Soc,  12.54.  Less 
expenses,  17.32.  500  00 

Shelter  Island  Heights.— Th.  Off.,  1  00 

Total,        1,021  00 

PHILADELPHIA.    BRANCH. 

PhiUidelphia  Branch.— y\\M  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.,  312  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 


564 


Ldfe  and  Light 


[DecemUr 


son,  N.  J.  /).  C,  Waabinf^on,  First  Cb., 
MiS8*u  Ginb,  86.70,  H.  S.,  20.  Jr.  C.  B. 
Snc,  1.  Mt.  Pleanant  Cb.,  Aiix..  48.75; 
Fla.t  Daytona.  Aux.,  15;  N.  J.,  Asbnry 
Park,  Aux.,  25,  Prim.  8.  8.,  5;  Kound 
Brook,  Aux.,  48;  Ghatbam.  Stanley  Cb., 
Aux.,  20;  Closter,  Aax.,  13:  EaatOranfce. 
First  Cb.,  Aux.,  7.61,  C.  R.,  25,  Trinity 
Cb.,  Aux..  67.50;  Glen  RidRe,  Aux.,  222; 
Jersey  City,  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  37,  Faitb- 
f ul  Aids  K.  I).,  5.  Jr.  C.  E.  8oc..  5 ;  Mont- 
clalr,  Aux.,257.Cbildren's  League,  127; 
Newark,  Itelleville  Ave.  Cb.,  Aux..50.33, 
Y.  W.  Aux..  26.30,  M.  B.,  7,  First  Cb., 
Aux.,  lu,  C.  R.  and  He^in.  Dept.,  5;  Nnt- 
ley,  St.  Paul's  Cb.,  M.  B.,  11;  Orange 
Valley,  Aux.,  129.16.  C.  R.,  7.  Jr.  C.  K. 
Soc.,  3.25;  Passaic,  Aux.,  10;  Paterson, 
Aux.,  61.72;  Plaiufleld,  Aux.,  81.84;  Up- 

Ker  Moiitlair,  Howard  Bliss  M.  B..  20, 
loward  Bliss  C.  R..  10;  Westfield,  Aux.. 
97.32,  Tbe  Covenanters,  25.18;  Pa.,  Fox 
Cbase.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Gottscball,  1.  S.  S.,  1 ; 
German  town,  Jr.  Neesima  Guild,  20; 
Pbiladelpbia.  Central  Cb.,  Y.  r..8.,  6.46. 
Pearl  Seekers,  17.02,  Snnw  Flakes,  7, 
Snyder  Ave.  Cb.,  Aux.,  10,  Rays  of  Ligbt, 
16;  Fd.,  Falls  Cb.,  Aux.  (25  of  wb.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Wblte).SO. 
C.  R.,  4;  Herndon,  Aux.,  15.25,  1,717  29 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Moorkead,-yin.  A.  M.  Pond,  15;  Miss  F. 
A.  Gardner,  5,  20  I 


CALIFORNIA. 

5iMon.— MiRs  S.  M.  N.  Cnmniinp^s, 


1  50 


TURKET. 
LBOACT. 

Miss  Maria  A.  West,  Sale  ol  "  Romance 
of  Missions,*'  3  09 

Donations, 

Specials, 

Legacies, 

Total.   $2640  54 

PRRXAMRNT  FUND. 

Bequest  of  .Mrs.  .Mary  E.  Paise,  Norridce- 
wock,  .Me.,  tbrougb  rreasnr«r  of  Eastern 
Maine  Brancb,  i»  M 

Income  of  D^nignated  Fund*, 
October  I8  I9(»  to  October  18. 1906. 

JULIRT  DOUGLAS   FOND. 

Income,  200  W 

MARTHA  8.  POMRROr   FUND. 

Income,  20  m 

MART  H.  DAVIS   FUND. 

Income.  40  M 

MART  H.  DAVIS  HOSPITAL  FUND. 

Income,  40  M 

LAURA  L.  SCOFIRLD  FUND. 

Income,  100  w 

MRS.  W.  F.  8TBARXA  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

Income,  lo  M 

MRS.  JANR  PALMKR  MBMORIAL  FUND. 

Income,  3  \t 


ToUl, 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
Receipts  for  the  Year  Ending  Octobkr  18, 1906. 

Balance  to  tbo  credit  of  the  W.  B.  M.,  October  18,  I906 

Contributions 

For  the  PledKed  Woric $115,143  49 

2,682  20 
S.519  26 


413  a 


$114,354  31 


Extra  Ciift8  for  Buiblingn 
Gifts  for  Special  Object**  . 
Extra  Gifts  for  the  Worlc  « 


•f  isHx; i,HOn  uo 


LegacieH 
Interest 


HalHuee  of  Temporary  Investments  applied  to  tiie  Work 

of  llKIH 

IH'poslt  for  UuildiuKs  withdrawn 


$123,094  95 

37.844  50 

4.746  4^ 


Total, 
EXPENDITI'RES  FOR  TIIE  SAME  TlMK. 


$155,684  !« 

2,654  flO 
$J74,5:«  » 


Appropriations  for  1906 

Additional  Appropriations  for  General  Work 
Appropriations  for  Buildings       .... 
Outfits  and  Traveling  Expenses  of  Missionaries 
Allowances  and  Grants  to  Missionaries  in  Ainerio 

Gifts  for  Special  Objects 

Expenses  in  oonnection  with  Legacies  > 
Expenses  of  pnhlisblug  Life  ani>  LuiHT  . 
Expenses  of  publishing  Mission  Daystpring 

Literature  Account 

Expenses  of  Home  Department    .... 


$117,087  27 

6.341  08 

5,622  72 

8.972  80 

aS7S42 

.S.519  26 

116  67 

421  32 

313  80 

.^52  44 

9.909  38 


Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  W.  R.  M.,  O(tol>er  is,  1906 


Total. 


$161,275  II 
11S^14^ 

$S74,K6  9 


Miss  LAURA  M.  RICHARDS,  ||  Mrs.  C.  W.  FARNAM, 

Saratoga,  Cal.  ||  Pruitvale,  Cal. 

Qnamirrr. 

Miss  MARY  McCLEES. 

Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


A  G)mbineGl  Annual  Meeting 

Difficulty  of  traveling,  and  changed  conditions  since  the  earthquake, 
made  it  best  to  combine  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
the  Pacific  and  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Union,  and  they  gathered 
on  September  19  at  the  First  Congregational  Church;  Oakland. 

The  president  of  the  W.  H.  M.  U.,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Perkins,  and  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Jewett,  of  the  W.  B.  M.  P.,  presided  together — Miss  Ricliards,  president 
of  the  foreign  Board,  being  now  in  the  East.  After  the  devotional  exercises 
the  W.  B.  M.  P.  listened  to  reports,  and  transacted  its  regular  business. 
Representatives  of  the  Oregon,  Washington,  'and  Southern  California 
Branches  brought  greetings.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Farnham,  the  foreign  secretary, 
was  detained  by  severe  illness,  but  sent  her  report  covering  missions  in 
Micronesia,  Japan,  China,  and  European  Turkey.  The  meeting  sent  to 
her  a  message  of  sympathy  and  good  wishes. 

Mr.  Tong  Too  Sec  told  of  twenty-four  years  in  America,  and  his  change 
from  a  heathen  to  a  Christian.  The  work  of  Miss  Maude  Piper,  in  care  of 
the  cradle  roll  of  both  societies,  was  tenderly  remembered,  and  Dr.  Ritter, 
Dr.  Holbrook,  Dr.  C.  R.  Brown,  Rev.  Wm.  Hopkins,  and  Rev.  H.  M. 
Tenney  addressed  the  meeting.  Dr.  Ritter  told  of  a  visit  to  Miss  Denton, 
and  of  250,000  girls  how  studying  in  Japan.  I)v.  Holbrook  said  that  Japan 
has  5,000,000  school  children,  and  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation  is 
turned  to  ethical  education. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  encouraging,  and  the  whole  gain  in  contribu- 
tions on  the  Pacific  coast  last  year  was  thirty-seven  per  cent. 
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Letter  from  Dr.  Sarah  B.  Tallman 

Pang  Chuang,  China,  March  26,  1906. 

You  want  to  know  about  the  four  days  spent  at  Lin  Cliing.  It  was  a 
delightful  visit,  and  the  memory  of  those  happy  first  days  in  that  field  (our 
field)  will  always  be  very  precious. 

Miss  Grace  Wyckoff,  Miss  Lyons,  the  other  new  lady,  and  I  left  Pang 
Chuang  early  in  the  morning  of  January  15th.  It  was  a  clear,  cold  morn- 
ing, and  everything  was  covered  with  a  beautiful  white  frost.  As  the  sun 
came  up  and  shone  on  the  trees,  even  these  prosaic  little  villages  might 
have  been  part  of  a  queer  fairyland.  As  the  sun  warmed  the  air,  and  the 
wind  began  to  stir,  the  frost  shook  down  like  snow,  and  the  cemetery  ever- 
greens were  again  dark  and  solemn  and  the  willows  were  again  just  willows. 
The  ground  was  partly  covered  with  snow,  and  in  places  the  roads  were 
drifted  full,  making  it  necessary  for  us  to  go  across  the  plowed  fields.  Yoo 
know  just  how  our  carts  bumped  over  the  ground.  You  can  hear  the 
carters  yell  at  their  lead  mules.  You  can  see  the  brown  mud  villages 
through  whicli  we  passed,  and  the  crowd  of  curious  women  and  children, 
and  even  men,  who  pushed  into  the  inn  to  watch  and  comment  up>on  us  as 
we  ate  our  lunch.  Very  likely  you  know  the  sickening  smell  of  our  carter's 
pipe. 

It  is  a  long  day's  journey  to  Hsia  Chin,  where  we  were  to  spend  the 
night,  and  the  sun  went  down  when  we  still  had  miles  to  go.  Tiie  carter's 
candle  lanterns  witli  paper  globes  gave  a  dim  light.  Every  few  minutes 
the  carters  would  call  out  to  warn  anyone  ahead  who  might  otherw  ise  turn 
into  the  same  sunken  road,  where  there  wouUl  not  he  room  for  carts  to 
pass.  Looking  into  the  darkness  ahead,  hoping  for  some  indication  that 
the  end  of  our  journey  was  near,  I  saw  a  dim  light.  As  we  came  nearer, 
it  proved  to  be  a  candle  burning  in  a  wayside  Buddhist  shrine,  to  light  any 
spirits  of  the  dead  that  might  be  wandering  abroad  the  last  month  of  the 
Chinese  year.  I  am  sure  you  know  how  glad  we  were  to  reach  the  clean 
chapel  at  Hsia  Chin,  that  was  warmed  and  garnished  in  our  honor,  for  wc 
were  expected. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  of  the  work  of  this  out-station,  of  the  helper's  eflScient 
wffe  and  dear  little  children,  and  of  the  pretty  chapel,  already  quite  too 
small  for  the  growing  church.  I  really  must  speak  of  one  of  the  pictures 
that  dacomtifd  thi3  hirg;er  chnipul  rnom.  It  illustrated  the  parable  of  the  rich 
vskwn  liml  L^;£iirus.  Lasanrus  wan  pictured  lying  in  distress  outside  the  rich 
|t»d  xhv".  ricU  man  wiis  yiassing  by.  The  artist,  a  young  Chinese, 
atttBidJOt  fi&  Jews,  but  as  Chinese  with  long  garments  and 
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queues,  and  why  not?  Perhaps  he  knew  a  Chinese  Lazarus,  and  had  seen 
him  outside  some  rich  man's  gate.  Surely  when  Christ  preached,  as  when 
he  prayed,  he  had  in  mind  those  who  would  believe  in  him  through  the 
word  of  the  disciples ;  and  this  parable  was  spoken  to  these  of  this  land  as 
truly  as  to  the  Jews  or  to  us.  After  supper  Miss  Grace  and  Miss  Gertrude 
had  prayers  witli  the  women  of  the  compound.  Miss  Lyons  and  I  were 
sound  asleep  before  they  came  back,  and  were  as  unconscious  of  our  brick 
kang  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  luxurious  bed. 

The  next  day's  journey  was  easier,  as  it  was  shorter,  and  tlie  day  not  so 
cold.  We  came  in  sight  of  the  tang  (pagoda)  early  in  the  afternoon,  but 
did  not  go  near  it,  since  we  entered  the  city  from  the  southeast.  You  know 
how  the  streets  wind  along  near  the  old  canal,  and  how  rough  they  are, 
and  how  muddy  when  the  snow  is  melting.  We  turned  south  into  tlic 
White  Qoth  Street,  near  the  old  pawn  shop,  and  with  mucli  yelling  by  the 
carters,  and  tugging  on  the  part  of  the  mules,  were  bumped  through  the  gate 
into  Bamboo  Street,  and  had  reached  our  compound.  You  know  all  about 
it.  Mrs.  Smith,  the  Drs.  Tucker,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  welcomed  us  at 
the  gate.  The  doctors  and  Ellises  were  friends  of  mine  in  Chicago,  and  I 
was  more  than  glad  to  see  them  all  again.  You  can  perhaps  make  allow- 
ances for  me  when  I  confess  that  I  quite  forgot  Chinese  ideas  of  propriety, 
and  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Ellis  riglit  there  in  the  street.  Once  in  the 
house,  away  from  curious  eyes,  we  had  a  little  jubilation,  and  this  time  baby 
William  Tucker  came  in  for  his  full  share  of  attention. 

The  house  is  probably  very  much  as  when  you  knew  it.  Tlie  windows, 
doors,  and  woodwork,  that  were  stolen  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  trouble, 
have  been  replaced  with  new.  The  walls  have  been  wliitewashed  or 
papered,  and  for  a  made  over  native  building  it  is  certainly  very  comfortable. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  we  were  shown  a  charred  place  on  the  floor  where  a 
fire  had  been  started,  that  but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  some  young 
men  from  the  yamen  across  the  street,  might  have  made  this  building  as 
complete  a  ruin  as  are  the  Iiouses  that  stood  near  the  river.  The  stoves  that 
were  in  the  house  at  that  time  are  now  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  south  court, 
rusty,  and  useless.  Their  doors  and  every  other  part  that  could  be  easily 
removed  are  gone. 

We  reached  Lin  Ching  Wednesday  afternoon.  That  evening  and  Thurs- 
day forenoon  we  did  nothing  but  rest,  meet  and  receive  callers.  Teachers 
Ma  Ting  and  Hk,  who  are  teaching  the  Tuckers  and  Ellises,  were  the  cal- 
lers whom  I  remember  best.  Ting  Hsien  Sheng  is  a  very  bright  and  most 
earnest  young  man.  He  has  been  ofTered  a  government  school  position, 
with  a  salar}'  considerably  above  what  we  can  afford  to  give.     The  question 
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of  salaries  is  certainly  a  very  complicated  one,  for  pastors  and  teachers  and 
helpers  are  not  all  alike. 

Thursday  afternoon  is  the  regular  time  for  the  woman's  weekly  prayer 
meeting,  and  before  we  had  finished  our  noon  meal  they  began  to  come. 
There  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  present,  and  a  large  number  of  children 
and  babies.  A  number  of  the  women  had  such  bright,  friendly  faces,  and 
when  they  were  told  that  we  were  their  very  own  missionaries,  they  said, 
"  We  have  prayed  so  long  that  you  might  be  sent,  and  now  we  are  so  glad 
that  God  has  answered  our  prayers."  Mrs.  Smith  led  the  meetingr,  and 
called  on  Miss  Lyons  and  me  to  say  a  few  words,  Mrs.  Tucker  acting  as 
interpreter.  I  told  them  how  my  last  Sunday  in  America  was  spent  with 
you  and  your  church,  how  you  still  love  and  pray  for  them  ;  and  I  said  that 
I  had  come  in  your  place,  because  you  were  not  able  to  come  back.  The 
women  listened  curiously  while  I  spoke,  and  eagerly  as  Mrs.  Tucker  told 
them  what  I  had  said.  When  they  knew  that  the  Wei  Tai  Fu  and  the  Wai 
Tai  Tai  of  whom  I  was  speaking  were  their  Wei  Tai  Fu  and  Tai  Tai,  they 
became  quite  excited.  '*  Had  I  really  seen  you?  And  you  talked  of  thera? 
And  you  prayed  for  them?"  Mrs.  Shih  stood  up.  Her  face  was  ver\' 
eager.  "Were  you  all  well?"  she  asked.  "And  did  you  have  peace?" 
Noisy  little  Mrs.  Lung  was  telling  how  she  used  to  take  care  of  the  children, 
and  she  and  otiiers  asked  how  much  they  had  grown.  "  Was  Hu  Per  so  tall? 
And  Ta  Hsi  so  tall"  (measuring  on  themselves)  ?  They  remembered  Clar- 
ence, too,  and  when  Mrs.  Smith  brought  out  her  photograph  of  the  children 
they  were  much  interested  to  hear  about  the  baby.  Mrs.  Chan  said,  *'  We 
pray  for  them  too;  "  and  they  did  as  we  knelt  together.  Your  name  was 
often  mentioned,  and  Miss  Lyons'  and  mine,  and  there  were  thanks  in  their 
prayers  and  they  asked  for  us  peace.  More  I  could  not  understand  ;  but 
Mrs.  Tucker  said  the  Christians  in  America  are  remembered  by  them  in  a 
most  touching  way  always. 

After  the  prayer  meeting  refreshments  were  served  in  honor  of  our 
arrival — peanuts  and  little  greasy  sweet  cakes  and  tea.  It  was  not  until  it 
began  to  get  dusk  that  the  party  broke  up  and  the  women  bowed  themselves 
out,  wishing  us  peace.  Many  of  them  asked  to  have  their  greetings  sent  to 
all  of  you. 

That  evening  we  had  the  regular  prayer  meeting  for  the  missionaries. 
There  were  ten  of  us,  counting  baby  William — a  larger  number  of  white 
people  than  there  had  been  in  that  city  since  before  the  Boxer  outbreak. 
It  was  a  thanksgiving  meeting,  and  one  we  will  always  remember.  Be- 
ginning with  the  youngest  talking  member  of  the  party,  we  told  in  turn 
some  of  the  blessings  that  the  year  had  brought  us.  I  doubt  if  any  other 
nine  people  could  be  found  in  China  with  more  varied  causes  for  thanks- 
giving. Mrs.  Smith,  who  came  last,  told  of  many  of  the  little  out-stations 
of  our  own  Lin  Ching  field,  where  she  has  been  doing  such  a  faithful  work, 
a  work  that  has  been  greatly  blessed.  The  letters  of  hers  that  I  have  already 
sent  tell  some  of  the  things  she  told  us  that  evening.  It  made  me  feel  that 
John  iv.  38,  ''Others  have  labored,  and  ye  have  entered  into  their  labor," 
was  surely  my  verse  in  a  very  true  sense  ;   and  what  a  goodly  heritage  it  is. 
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The  Happy  Christmas  G>mes  Once  More 

The  happy  Christmas  comes  once  more, 
The  Heavenly  Guest  is  at  the  door, 
The  blessed  words  the  shepherds  thrill, 
The  joyous  tidings,  **  Peace,  good-will!" 

O  wake  our  hearts,  in  gladness  sing; 
And  keep  our  Christmas  with  our  King, 
Till  living  song,  from  loving  souls, 
Like  sound  of  mighty  waters  rolls. 

Come,  Jesus,  glorious  Heavenly  Guest, 
Keep  thine  own  Christmas  in  our  breast; 
Then  David's  harp-strings,  hushed  so  long. 
Shall  swell  our  jubilee  of  song. 

— F'rom  an  old  Danish  hymn. 


A  Tour  in  Pang  Chuang 

Miss  Gertude  Wyckoff  thus  describes  one  of  the  tours  taken  during  her  last  month 
In  Pang  Chuang : — 

When  only  a  few  rods  from  one  of  our  chapels  in  a  near  out-station  our 
cart  tipped  over,  and  nothing  would  do  but  for  us  all  three  to  crawl  out, 
while  men  standing  near  by  came  to  the  rescue.  Fortunately,  neither  per- 
sons nor  cart  were  injured,  and  soon  with  torn  garments  mended  we  went 
on  our  way,  the  Christians  not  sorry  for  the  accident. 
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My  first  class  was  at  Nan  Chuang,  where  about  a  dozen  women  studied 
for  ten  days.  On  Sunday  the  men  from  near  villages  came  and  in  all  some 
fifty-eight  attended  the  service.  I  counted  some  ten  villages  not  far  away 
in  which  Christians  or  inquirers  lived,  and  grieved  that  there  was  no  one  to 
shepherd  regularly  the  sheep  of  this  small  pasture,  and  bring  in  others  not 
yet  of  the  fold,  and  because  the  money  is  not  sufficient  to  place  a  teacher 
tiiere.  A  dear  old  woman  of  eighty  walked  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the 
class ;  her  sons,  not  Christians,  did  not  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  bring  her 
in  a  cart.  She  said,  ^^  At  home  if  I  go  to  a  neighbor  I  am  all  tired  out,  but 
to  come  here  on  Sunday  or  to-day,  I  am  not  one  bit  wearA\"  I  exhorted 
her  to  try  to  lead  some  old  lady  of  her  age  to  know  and  love  Jesus,  to  go 
with  her  to  heaven.  After  a  few  weeks  I  saw  her  again,  and  she  said, 
^^  You  told  me  to  lead  someone  to  Jesus;  I  have  done  so,  she  is  seventy-six 
and  will  keep  Sunday  with  me."  I  told  her  that  she  must  teach  her  all 
that  she  knew. 

Ten  days  after  this  class  I  went  to  Kae  T'ang.  Here  about  twenty  read 
in  the  class  of  twenty-two  days.  There  were  ten  little  girls  with  such 
bright  faces,  who  listened  so  eagerly  to  the  Bible  stories,  learned  hymns, 
and  read  not  a  little.  I  got  the  school  nicely  started  and  then  ran  away  to 
teach  another  set  of  women  in  a  village  twenty-five  miles  awa}'.  Here  I 
found  several  children  and  as  many  women  ;  the  latter  were  so  eager  to  hear 
the  lessons  taught,  and  so  impressed  witli  the  Scripture  they  recited  for  their 
morning  lesson,  which  so  clearly  set  forth  what  God's  word  told  us  wc 
should  be  and  do ;  their  expressions  of  a  desire  to  live  up  to  these  teachings 
as  well,  made  me  feel  that  there  were  those  hungry  and  thirsty  for  the 
truth.  Everything  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  class  peacefully,  and  only  the 
shortness  of  the  class  added  a  sorrow  to  the  close. 

I  also  went  to  two  villages,  in  one  of  which  I  found  a  very  zealous  inquirer, 
who  I  am  sure  in  the  future  will  bear  good  witness  to  the  power  of  the 
gospel.  I  visited  also  a  Christian  of  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  unable  to 
rise  from  her  bed  ;  her  face  and  words  told  of  a  peace  within,  and  of  her 
joyful  waiting  the  summons  to  return  to  her  home.  A  sad  experience  was 
an  ertbrt  to  exhort  a  former  Christian,  who  had  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
teacher ;  she  was  very  angry  as  siie  tried  to  appear  in  the  right,  and  refused 
to  ever  recognize  Mr.  Ma  as  a  lielper. 

Returning  to  Kae  T'ang,  I  found  my  large  family  well  and  happy,  having 
dont'  those  tl\ings  I  had  left  them  to  do  faithfully.  Mrs.  Sun,  my  senior 
helper,  liad  managed  the  culinary  department  just  as  well  as  had  the 
younger  heljDer  the  teaching  of  the  class.  Before  going  away,  one  day  she 
s.iid  that  she  only  ate  one  meal  a  day;  I  asked  her,  *' Are  you  fasting  for 
tilt*  class?  '*     I  am  quite  as  sure  some  of  the  time  she  was. 
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The  last  Sabbath  in  this  place  was  given  up  to  a  quarterly  meeting  for 
the  Christians  of  this  out-station,  many  of  them  too  far  away  to  go  to  Pang 
Chuang.  Over  a  hundred  were  present,  and  twenty-seven  were  received, 
about  half  of  the  number  on  confession  of  their  faith,  and  the  rest  on  proba- 
tion. The  communion  was  administered  and  a  very  quiet  and  impressive 
service  it  was.  At  the  close  the  Christians  contributed  their  semi-annual 
offerings,  amounting  to  a  little  over  twenty  dollars.  Some*  of  the  class 
went  that  afternoon.  Unfortunately  a  dreadful  dust  storm  blizzard  came 
up;  it  clouded  the  heavens  and  the  wind  was  cold  enough  to  freeze  the 
dear  little  people.  I  hope  they  got  warmed  through  when  they  got  on 
to  their  half-warm  brick  beds  at  night.  The  next  day  too  was  cold  and 
windy,  and  I  reminded  the  women  tliat  no  sweetness  could  all  be  sweetness 
and  we  would  together  sliare  the  bitterness  of  the  cold  home-going.  Thus 
ended  the  work  of  a  few  davs  and  weeks. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior 
^vas  held  with  the  Grand  Avenue  Church  in  Milwaukee,  October  23-25, 
1906.'  The  keynote  of  the  meeting  was  *' Joy."  "  Behold  my  servants  shall 
sing  for  joy  of  heart."  This  centennial  year  of  missions  has  been  a  banner 
year  financially  for  the  W.  B.  M.  I. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  regular  gifts  from  the  constituency 
were  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  At  this  announcement  the  two 
hundred  delegates  "  sang  aloud  for  joy  of  heart." 

Tender  mention  was  made  of  those  who  the  past  year  "  have  put  on 
immortality." 

A  testimonial  was  given  to  Mrs.  Moses  Smith,  who  for  thirty-five  years 
has  magnificently  filled  tlie  office  of  president  of  the  Board,  but  now  resigned. 
At  the  election  of  oflficers  Mrs.  L^'man  Baird,  for  twenty-five  years  first  vice 
president,  was  made  president. 

The  deputation  who  during  the  past  year  visited  Japan  and  China  gave 
a  report  of  their  visit :  "  An  Illustrated  Talk  on  Japan,"  by  Miss  Flora  Starr, 
and  "  Some  Glimpses  of  Life  in  China,"  by  Mrs.  Moses  Smith. 

It  was  recommended  that  regrular  and  careful  instruction  on  the  dutv  of 
proclaiming  Christ  to  all  men  be  given  in  the  Sabbath  schools,  that  the 
children  and  young  people  may  have  an  intelligent  enthusiasm  for  mis- 
sionary work. 

Missionaries  were  there  from  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  India,  China,  Japan, 
Africa,  and  Micronesia.     That  the  fruit  of  the   Spirit  is  "joy"  was  evi- 
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denced  by  their  vibrate  voices  and  radiant  faces  as  they  told  of  their  ^^call 
to  service,"  and  their  *' joy  in  service." 

Many  of  them  were  outward  bound  after  furlough.  Congratulations  were 
extended  to  them,  and  prayers  were  offered  for  favoring  breezes  to  cany 
them  to  their  desired  haven. 

The  closing  words  were  spoken  by  Mrs.  Moses  Smith,  whr  said  in  part: 
*'  Our  three  days*  sitting  together  in  heavenly  places  will  prolit  little  if  our 
emotion  does  not  result  in  deeds.  A  reasonable  service  will  be  to  go  home 
and  arouse  an  interest  in  those  at  home.  Let  us  go  out  with  some  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  our  work.  This  work  is  not  impossible  if  done  in  the  strength 
of  our  God." 

Then  followed  an  earnest  prayer  by  Mrs.  Smith,  and  the  thirty-eighth 
annual  convention  closed.  The  Board  accepted  an  invitation  to  meet  next 
year  in  Omaha,  Neb. 


Miss  Skattuck*s  Industrial  Work  at  Oorfa,  Turkey 

Miss  Shattuck's  industrial  work  has  been  most  signally  blessed  as  a  waj 
of  letting  in  the  light.  Started  just  after  the  massacres,  for  the  purpose  oi 
giving  relief  to  widows  and  orphans,  it  has  grown  and  spread  to  otbcf 
places  until  now  about  3,000  find  employment  in  this  handkerchief  work. 
All  the  workers  are  obliged  to  learn  to  read,  and  to  continue  reading  and 
memorizing  the  Bible.  Though  they  have  known  all  the  bitterness  contained 
in  those  words,  "widows"  and  "  orphans,"  in  Turkey,  yet  there  are  almost  no 
sad  faces  among  them.  As  you  see  them  assembled  for  giving  in  finished 
work  and  taking  new,  the  thing  that  impresses  one  is  their  hopefulness  and 
good  cheer.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  these  workers  are  Protestants,  but 
''  The  entrance  of  Thy  Word  giveth  light."  The  necessary  thing  is  simply 
for  the  Word  to  enter  and  the  light  will  surely  come. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  work  for  widows  and  orphans  girls  Miss 
Shattuck  is  establishing  an  industrial  school  for  boys,  where  about  fifty  orphan 
boys  work  daily  at  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  smithing  and  shoemaking. 
She  also  finds  time  to  take  care  of  a  school  for  blind  girls.  You  would  be 
interested  in  every  one  of  these  boys  and  girls,  but  I  must  only  take  time  to 
tell  you  of  a  Sunday  evening  good  time  at  which  we  were  present.  For 
more  than  two  hours  they  entertained  us  by  singing  and  reciting  Scripture 
wiiich  they  had  memorized.  Here,  too,  the  entrance  of  the  Word  will  surely 
bring  light. 
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Traveling  in  Gazaland 

Mr.  Ransom  and  Mr.  Bunker  of  the  Zulu  Mission  recently  visited  the  stations  in 
Gazaland,  and  in  a  home  letter  the  former  tells  something.of  their  experiences.  After 
leaving  Melsetter  he  says  :^- 

It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Bunker  should  push  ahead  on  his  bicvcle,  and 
that  I  should  take  a  donkey  to  help  me  along,  two  boys  accompanying  me. 
I  used  the  bicycle  a  good  deal,  and  first  began  to  enjoy  it  tliat  day,  but  it 
was  a  real  relief  to  have  the  donkey  too,  especially  for  the  long  hills.  En- 
joyed nooning,  bath  in  the  rushing  stream,  and  lunch.  Grand  mountain 
views,  plenty  of  wild  country  and  wearisome  trekking,  climbing,  a  little 
refreshing  at  a  farm  house,  where  one  of  Miss  Gilson's  old  pupils  lived, 
and  then  soon  it  was  dark,  and  I  found  the  donkey  safer  than  the  "  bike." 
On  we  went,  the  baboons  jabbered,  wild  beasts  were  round  about,  and  it 
seemed  an  endless  way,  but  at  length  we  reached  a  farm  house  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  in  rough  quarters.  The 
farmer's  parents  were  Christian  people,  and  1  had  much  earnest  talk  with 
him,  and  pray  God  he  may  be  truly  converted.  Lions  are  about  there,  and 
leopards  have  done  damage  on  the  farm.  He  kindly  lent  me  his  horse  to 
get  over  a  bad  river — water  deep,  and  stones  very  slippery.  On  we  traveled, 
a  weary  road,  till  long  after  dark,  and  reached  a  deserted  house  where  we 
were  to  meet  the  carriers,  who  had  not  gone  to  Melsetter,  but  had  taken, 
with  Daniel,  a  shorter  route.  They  were  not  there,  and  I  felt  deserted. 
Did  not  have  food  or  provision  for  sleeping,  but  after  repeated  shouting  we 
found  the  men  were  camped  not  far  away.  How  glad  we  were  to  find 
them  and  our  genial  Daniel.  He  came  with  us  from  Natal,  you  remember, 
a  delegate  to  visit  the  Gazaland  Mission.  All  these  nights  I  slept  out  of 
doors  on  a  cot  bed,  with  mosquito  netting  over  me.  Miss  Gilson  had 
planned  for  me  to  go  straight  to  Chikore,  but  a  messenger  from  Mt.  Silinda 
said  to  go  there  for  Sunday,  and  we  were  glad  to  make  the  change,  for  the 
carriers  were  determined  not  to  go  to  Chikore,  their  home  being  near 
Silinda,  and  it  was  nearer.  We  had  a  jubilation,  and  as  the  men  were 
eating  roasted  locusts  I  tried  them.  Bah  !  I  could  not  swallow  them.  How 
could  the  brave  John  the  Baptist  endure  such  food.^  But  the  men  snapped 
their  jaws  over  this  article  of  their  menu. 

Toward  night  Daniel  and  I  got  ahead  of  the  carriers.  Natives  told  us 
we  were  all  right,  but  our  paths  did  not  meet.  Up  Silinda  we  climbed. 
The  sunset  was  glorious.  We  reached  a  farm — a  wonderful  place,  beau- 
tiful walks  and  ferns,  life-giving  irrigating  ditches,  tropical  products — a  little 
paradise,  and  soon  a  tall  fine  specimen  of  manhood  met  us,  and  asked  us  to 
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come  in  and  spend  the  night.  We  could  not  think  of  this^  kind  as  the 
invitation  was,  so  he  lent  us  a  lantern  to  light  us  through  the  famous  forest. 
On  the  edge  of  the  forest  we  saw  a  baboon ;  it  did  not  move,  and  we  found 
it  was  a  "  dead  warning,!*  though  we  were  startled  at  first. 

As  we  entered  the  forest  we  entered  the  Stygian  shades.  It  was  after 
dark  and  we  lit  the  lantern.  What  lofty  monarciis  towered  above  us,  what 
masses  of  vegetation,  how  absolutely  wild  and  weird  !  There  were  strange 
cries.  I  have  been  in  forests,  but  never  in  one  that  impressed  me  as  this  one 
did.  It  seemed  very  dangerous,  and  what  if  we  should  lose  our  way — what 
if  there  was  a  divergent  path?  We  sang  *' A  Mighty  Fortress,"  recited 
some  of  the  psalms  and  no  cathedral  could  furnish  such  a  vault  for  the 
human  voice.  We  recited  the  creed  and  sang  the  doxology,  and  at  last 
came  to  a  clearing.  Fierce  was  the  bark  of  the  dogs,  but  we  found  the 
back  door  of  a  house,  climbed  tlie  ladder,  passed  through  the  kitchen  to  the 
sitting  room,  surprised  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Bunker,  and  sat 
down  before  the  blazing  fireplace,  and  when  the  greetings  were  over,  I  al- 
most wonder  that  the  rafters  did  not  break  from  the  ring  of  our  voices. 
What  a  merry,  melodious,  thankful  time  we  had  !  I  felt  like  a  boy  ;  and 
the  feast !  Daniel  was  invited,  and  we  did  feast.  If  I  had  been  trans- 
ported over  the  sea  at  that  moment,  and  left  sense  behind,  I  should  have 
said  the  missionaries  lived  in  luxury,  in  a  palace  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  I 
know  the  house  has  never  been  finished,  the  steps  rickety,  no  room  enclosed 
by  itself,  the  rafters  eaten  through  and  through  by  borers  so  that  the  wlioie 
house  each  day  is  sprinkled  with  a  fine  dust,  etc.,  but  oh,  that  night  it 
seemed  divine  ! 

The  whole  stay  with  the  mission  most  deeply  irgpressed  me.  I  telt  that  I 
was  with  princes,  geiniine  princes.  What  a  brave  pioneer  work  they  have 
done,  with  those  Zulu  helpers,  whom  I  was  so  glad  to  see.  I  have  not  time 
to  speak  of  how  we  enjoyed  the  Thompsons  and  the  Fullers  and  Miss  Win- 
ter, just  up  from  a  severe  illness,  tlie  Lawrences  and  the  W^ilders, —  the 
communion  service  Sunday  which  I  conducted  (Mr.  Bunker  went  over  to 
Cliikore  to  help  tliere),  the  crowded  congregation  of  about  two  hundred, 
the  beautiful  bicycle  road  through  the  forest  to  Chikore,  nineteen  miles  to 
Dr.  Lawrence's  and  three  more  to  Dr.  Wilder's. 

W^e  went  over  to  Chikore  Monday,  returning  to  Silinda  Saturdav  after- 
noon. During  these  days  we  held  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Mis- 
sion, for  which  we  had  come.  The  communion  service  was  held  the 
second  Sunday  ;  the  first  Sunday  I  preached.  Monday  afternoon  we  held  a 
most  interesting  meeting  of  tiie  missionaries,  the  delegate  from  Natal,  the 
Zuhi  helpers  and  delegates  from  the  churches  in  Gazaland. 
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Tuesday  we  started  on  our  return  journey.  Dr.  Wilder,  Dr.  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Fuller  accompanied  us  as  far  as  tlie  Portuguese  commandant's, 
where  we  had  an  eight  course  dinner.  His  tennis  court  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful I  have  ever  seen — like  a  cathedral.  The  journey  down  seemed  to  take 
us  through  unending  forests ;  we  crossed  the  tracks  of  elephants,  buffaloes 
and  lions  ;  heard  hyenas  at  night  and  the  Iiideous  baboon  ;  came  to  an  oasis 
of  palms  and  a  pond  of  water  for  one  camp  ;  had  some  grand  bicycle  rides 
and  some  that  were  very  hard  ;  passed  through  Portuguese  plantations  and 
native  villages,  or  a  group  of  huts  in  the  wilds  of  the  forest,  where  bows  and 
sharp  arrows  were  the  weapons ;  passed  through  great  waterless  stretches, — 
in  one  place  the  native  women  went  about  six  miles  to  bring  all  the  water 
they  used.  We  crossed  the  great  plain  this  side  of  the  Portuguese  com- 
mandant's where  some  years  ago  thousands  of  natives  under  Gungunyana 
were  living  their  wild  heathen  life.  Now  it  is  deserted.  The  first  part  of 
the  way  was  through  a  forest  of  grass — grass  ten  and  even  fifteen  feet  high. 
There  was  one  comfort — the  road,  one,  unmistakable  road — not  a  home 
road,  but  a  plain,  clear  path,  well  trodden  in  the  center.  The  latter  part  of 
the  way  the  road  was  not  distinct,  and  there  were  so  many  paths  that  a 
stranger  might  soon  be  lost.  That  road  furnished  a  good  text  to  use  at 
worship  for  the  benefit  of  the  carriers.  We  crossed  scores  of  dried  up 
water  courses,  so  disappointing  to  a  thirsty  soul.  They  made  me  think  of 
backsliders,  unable  to  supply  the  water  of  life  to  the  weary  traveler. 

We  had  Dr.  Thompson's  tent  coming  down,  and  it  was  a  great  help  and 
protection.  The  fires  were  supposed  to  Ije  burning  all  night,  to  keep  away 
the  wild  animals,  but  often  they  went  down,  if  not  out.  •  Sometimes  Mr. 
Bunker  waked  in  the  night  and  called  one  of  the  men  to  stir  up  the  fire. 
The  men,  wrapped  in  '^blankets,  slept  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  generally 
making  a  little  fence  of  brushwood  at  their  heads. 

We  often  got  up  before  light.  The  men  ate  some  of  the  smoked  meat, 
and  Mr.  Bunker,  Daniel  and  I,  had  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  some  biscuit  or  rusk, 
«ind  then  went  on  till  ii  o'clock  before  we  had  a  regular  breakfast.  It  took 
me  some  time  to  get  used  to  this,  and  sometimes  when  we  stopped  I  just 
threw  myself  down  on  the  ground  anywhere,  and  sand,  or  even  stones 
seemed  about  as  soft  as  feathers.  Often  we  did  not  stop  again  till  after 
dark.  The  first  thing  was  to  cut  a  pole  for  the  tent,  tlien  put  it  up  and 
fasten  all  the  pegs,  then  put  up  our  beds,  and  open  '*  hold-alls."  I  put 
mine  right  on  the  cot  bed.  I  put  in  four  sticks  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and 
over  these  the  mosquito  net,  to  avoid  malaria.  Daniel  had  his  mat  on  the 
grround  at  the  head  of  our  beds.  Some  of  the  carriers  went  nt  once  for 
water,  and  others  for  wood  for  tiie  two  fires.     A  cup  of  tea  was  so  refresh- 
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ing,  and  I  never  before  felt  so  clearly  the  direct  connection  between  iOD 
and  strength.  Rice  was  our  staple,  and  as  there  was  only  one  pot,  oCfac 
things  had  to  go  into  the  same  place — meat  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  mom 
times  little  tomatoes.  Mrs.  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Fuller  had  put  upaboooti 
ful  lunch,  so  we  had  bread,  eggs,  and  even  cake  for  a  long  time.  SeMUH 
cakes  were  most  refreshing.  They  raise  sesame  at  Silinda  and  ChikoNi 
and  when  ground  and  sprinkled  over  porridge  the  latter  is  transformed  ink 
a  most  attractive  dish.  We  had  some  oranges,  and  oh  !  how  refreihiii| 
these  were  when  we  came  in  tired  and  iiungry.  The  carriers  generally  had 
"  sadza,"  a  very  thick  porridge  made  of  a  native  meal,  and  eaten  with  tb* 
fingers.  The  men  were  nearly  wild  when  Mr.  Bunker  shot  a  beautiful 
"  harte  beeste,"  and  the  way  they  gulped  down  that  meat  was  appalling.  One 
of  the  pleasant  surprises  was  coming  now  and  then  to  a  tamarind  tree,  and 
the  acid  truit  helped  me  many  a  thirsty  mile. 

It  was  interesting  in  the  morning  to  see  the  camp  break  up— each  one 
attending  to  his  own  work  and  own  load,  and  soon  the  place  that  knew  us 
knew  us  no  more. 


In  a  mission  station  in  Korea  nine  classes  continuing  for  one  week  have 
been  held  for  women.  A  bright,  clean,  earnest  woman,  with  a  baby  on  hei 
back,  walked  to  her  class  from  her  home,  one  hundred  miles  distant 
When  she  told  the  missionary  that  she  had  come  from  Kok  San,  away  up 
in  the  mountains,  she  was  met  by  such  a  look  of  amazement  that  she  said, 
*'  It  was  not  so  difficult,  God  helped  me  along." 
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09  if^MCb  ba^,  \»9ic9  git^tut  i^c  etetnaf  fie 

£o  0eff,  anb  ncnnt,  anb  aU  t^e  6tute  \»it^xn ; 

f[>9,  eome  to  mb,  amib  t^u  \»at  of  fife : 
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^n5  fteep  t^em  men  indeed,  fair  Christmas  9a^. 

—C^arfes  jftingsfc^. 
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THE.   MISSION   DAYSPRING 

A    MONTHLY   MAGAZINE  FOR  MISSION  CIRCLES  AND  JUNIOR    ENDEAVOR    SOCIBTIBS 

The  only  foreign  Missionary  Publication  of  the  denomination  for  Chil- 
dren. Bright,  attractive  and  up-to-date  information.  Fully  illustrated. 
Suggestions  for  leaders.      Programs  for  meetings.      Send  for  samples. 

TERMS  :    Payable  in  Advance 

Single  copies,  20  cents  per  annum.        Twenty-five  copies  to  one  address,   $3-00 
Ten  copies  to  one  address,  $1.50. 

Address,    PUBLISHERS    MISSION    DAYSPRINQ 
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added  to  our  shelves.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  them  put 
books  on  the  Islands  are  the  following : — 
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Six  Months  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  .     I.  B.  Bishop 

The  Transformation  of  Hawaii        ....         Belle  M.  Brain 

With  South  Sea  Folks Theodora  Crosby 

Story  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 

These  or  others  on  our  list  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  as  desired,  though  w© 
are  sorry  to  have  to  limit  the  distance  to  points  east  of  Ohio.  Terms  for  the  loan,  tw© 
cents  per  day  and  the  return  postage.     For  catalogue  or  for  books  apply  to 

MISS  A.  R.  HARTSHORN, 

704  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Masa 


LEAFLETS,     MONTHLY     PLEDGE,     THANK     OFFERING     AND     SELF- 
DENIAL     ENVELOPES,     COVENANT     CARDS,     MITE     BOXES,    ETC, 

May  be  obtained  by  sending  to  Boston  and  Chicago 

For  Woman's  Board  of  the  Interim' 

SECRETARY  W.  B.  M.  I. 
Room  523,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Qk 


For    Woman's    Board    of    Missions 

Address  Miss  A.  R.  HARTSHORN 
No.  704  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass, 


4^Litt  of  Leaflets  may  be  obtained  Sree  from  each  Board  as  above 


See  Advertisement  of  New  Book  on  Micronesia,  inside  cover 


Life  and  Light /or  Woman 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD  OP  MISSIONS.  CONGREGATIONAL 
HOUSE,  AND  ENTERED  AS  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER  AT  THE  BOSTON  POST  OFFICE 

TERMS :    60  Cents  a  Year  in  Advance 

SINGLE    COPIES,    FIVE    CENTS 


Dates  :  Subscriptions  may  begin  with  January,  April,  July  or  October.    Januarj  it 
preferable.    All  subscriptions  and  requests  for  Sample  Copies  should  be  addressed  to 

Miss  Helen  S.  Conley,  704  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Prayer  Calendar  for  1907,  issued  jointiy  by  the  W.  B.  M.  and  the 
W.  B.  M.  L,  is  now  ready.  Price,  25  cents;  by  mail,  30  cents 

TLXT-BOOKS  FOR  UNITED  STUDY 

VIA  CHRISTI:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Tlissions: 
RtX  CHRISTUS :  !^n  Outline  Study  of  China  ;  LUX  CHRISTI : 
i^n  Outline  Study  of  India  ;  DUX  CHRISTUS  :  An  Outline  Study 
of  Japan:  CHRISTUS  LIBERATOR:  An  Outline  Study  of 
i^frica;  CHRISTUS  RtDtMPTOR :  The  Story  of  Missions  in 
the  Island  World. 

The  text-book  for  our  study  in  1906-1907  is  now  ready.  Order  promptly  to  be 
ready  for  the  work  of  the  autumn.  Price,  paper  covers,  30  cents;  cloth,  50  cents. 
Wall  map  of  the  islands,  50  cents.  Set  of  24  pictures  25  cents;  12  or  more  copies  to 
one  address,  at  one  time,  25  cents  each. 
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05 


Building  a  House  at  Kusaie 

Cyclone  in  Micronesia, 

Our  Medical  Work, 

Tare  and   Little  Blossom  (Story  of 

two  Japanese  children),  .03 

Our  Missionary  Workers  in  Japan,       .05 
Medical  Work  in  Japan,  .05 
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Three  Pioneers  (Africa),  .03 
Entrance    of   Christian    Civilization 

(Africa),  .03 

Kindergartens  in  W.  C.  Africa,  .03 

Umzumbe  Home,  .03 

Umzumbe  Revisited,  .03 

Nomusa ;  or,  Our  Little  Zulu  Sister,  x>s 

Blind  Zulu's  Story,  .oa 

From  Kraal  to  Church  in  Zululand,  .03 

Under  the  Southern  Cross,  .05 

Kwuli,  A  South  Sea  Maid,  .03 


44ddre8S  orders  for  Calendars.  Via  Christi,  Dux  Christus,  Rex  Christus,  Lux 
Christi,  Christus  Liberator,  Leaflets,  etc.,  to 

MISS  A.  R.  HARTSHORN, 

704  Congregational  House  Boston,  Mass. 
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